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BOOK IV. — CONTINUED. 

CiEOTEOTONIC (STRUOTUEAL) GEOLOGY, 

OK THE AROHITECTUKE OF 'J'lIE KAirnT,S CRUHT. 

Part VII. Eruitive (Igneou.s) Rocks as Part of the Hteucturk 
OF THE Earth’s Crust. 

The lithological differences of eruptive rocks having already l>eon 
described in Book II. (p. 195), it is their larger features in the field that 
now require attetition, — features which, in some cases, arc readily ex- 
plicable by the action of modern volcanoes ; and wliich, in other caBOS, 
by bringing before us parts of the economy of volcanoes never oI)scrvablo 
in any recent cone, reveal deep-seated rock-structui'os that lie beneath the 
upper or volcanic none of the terrestrial crust. A study of the igneous ( 
rooks of former ages, as built up into the framework of the crust, thus 1 
serve.s to augment our knowledge of volcanic action. > 

At the outset, it is evident that if eruptive rocks have been e.xtruded 
from below in all geological ages, an<l if, at the same time, denudation of 
the land has been continuously in progro.s.s, many masses of molten 



‘iUB. — Ejctpusivoly-dcmuliHl Volt^aiiic DiHtridl, (/!.)• 


material, poured out at the surface, must have boon removed. But the 
removal of those superficial sheets would uncover their roote or downward 
prolongations, and the greater the denudation, the deeper down must 
have been the original position of the rocks now cxjioaed to daylight, h'ig. 
293, for example, shows a district in which a scries of tuifs an'd breccias 
travmed by dykes (m) is covered unconformably by a imwer scries 
of deposits (d). Properly to apjn-ceiaUi the relations and history of these 
rocks, we must bear in mind that originally they may have presented 
vox.. II . ' i. 
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outline as in Fig. 294, where the present surface (that of Fig. 
-.93) down to which denudation has proceeded is represented by the dotted 
line M S ^ VVe may therefore a prmi expect to encounter different levels 
ot eruptivity, some rocks being portions of sheets that solidified at the 
surface, others forming parts of injected sheets, or of the pipe or column 
fhat connected the superficial sheets with the internal lava-reservoir 
We may infer that many masses of molten rock, after being driven 
so far upward, came to rest without ever finding their way to the 

surface. It cannot always he affirmed that a given mass of intrusivi' 

now denuded and exposed at the surface, was ever connected 

with any superficial manifestation of volcanic action 

Now, as a general rule, some ditierence may be looked for in texture 
r ^etween superficial and deep-seated masses The 

latter have crystallised slowly among warm or even hot reel und r 

considerable pressure, while the former have cooled much mo™ ra^ 



in contact with the atmosphere or with chilled roch,s. Thi.s difference is 
of so much importance in the interpretation of the histo 'v o n , 
action that should be clearly kept in view. As the rSirof S 
observation, it is found that those portions of an eriiptii'c. ma.ss whid, 
consolidated at some depth are generally more coarscl} cT.slaH'ine tlrul 
cSaT^^'^^ they are likewise usiially destituU' of 'the 

te istfe accompaniments so dmrae- 

tenstic of superficial igneous rocks. Yet even if there were m, wv 

marked petrographical contrast between the two groups it would 
manifestly lead to confusion if no distinction were" Zm betw^^ 

the materials which reach the snrfnlJ’,. ^ f * ^ niodern volcano, only 

rocks, and, on the other ha'^.d^rf^T^ ‘“‘'’‘P'*'** 

though eruptive seem never’to I the very heart of masses whidi, 

volcanic outbursts. ^ directly connected with actual 


Be la Beche, ‘GboI. Observer,’ p. 561. 
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The progress of research among the eruptive rocks of the earth’s 
crust* has brought to light the following important facts regarding them. 
1st, They are not distributed with invariable identity of petrographical 
characters over the globe, but are grouped in more or less distinct areas 
or provinces, in each of which a general family relationship may be 
traced among the different igneous massesT This consanguinity in. 
mineralogical composition and microscopic structure, though it may 
hold good on the whole throughout each province, may be found to 
varv considerably even in adjacent provinces, which are distinguished in 
turn by other peculiarities. 2iid, There has been in each distinct region 
a more or less definite sequence in the order in which the different rocks 
or varieties of rock have appeared, and this sequence, though its genei*al 
features may be recognised as l)roadly similar everywhere, is su])ject to 
considerable local variations. 31x1, Not only has there been a process 
of differentiation in the magma reservoirs within the ten*es trial crust,, 
whereby the injected or ejected materials at the end of an eruptive 
cycle have come to differ, sometimes to a great degree, from those that 
appeared at the beginning, but even within the same igneous mass, after 
its expulsion from the reservoir into the crust, there has often arisen a 
separation of the mineralogical constituents, the more acid moving to one 
portion of the mass and the more basic to another. Some of these features 
have already been incidentally referred to in connection with modern 
volcanic action, but it is only where ancient eruptive rocks have been 
laid bare by denudation that the evidence is obtainable for a satisfactory 
discussion of the subject. Before entering, therefore, upon the considera- 
tion of the igneous rocks as part of the structure of the earth’s crust, we 
may with advantage attend to the three facts just enumerated, which 
supplement and extend the conclusions deducible fi‘om a study of modern 
volcanoes. 

1. Petrographical Provinces. — The example of these which has heen most sedulously 
studied is probably that of the Christiania district, which has heeii so fully made known 
by the loug-continued and detailed researches of Professor Briigger. .He has shown that 
the eruptive rocks of that part of Scandinavia form a consecutive series, specially 
distinguislied by its high percentage of soda, and including a number of typess seldom 
observable elsewhere. He finds a genetic connection hetvvceu the di Ifcrent members of this 
series. On the one hand are thoroughly acid rocks, including different varieties of 
granite and quartz-syenite, witli acid qnarteifexxus augito-syonito (Akerite), a peculiar 
intermediate group of basic augite-syenites (Lanrvikite), nepbolino-syeuite (Laurdalite) 
and mica-syenite, and a thoroughly basic series comprising camptonites, bostonites, 
and olivine-gabbro-diabases.**^ 

Another province which is distinguished by the ijetrographical character and sequence 
of its rocks is that of the Carboniferous region of the south, of Scotland. It possesses a 
great development of andesites with some peculiar trachytes, and a copious series of 
more basic rocks, ranging from dolerites without olivine to basalts and limburgltos.'* 


1 J. W. Judd, J. (J. & xdii. (1886), p. 54. 

"Die Mineralie,u der Syeiiitpegmatitgange,’ Leipzig, 1890; ** Basic Eruptive Rocks of 
‘Gran.” Q. J. C. S. 1 (1894), p. 15 ; ‘Die Eruptivgesteine des Kristianiagebietes,’ Kristiania, 
1894-98, and ants, p. 217. 

^ ‘ Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chaps, xxiv.-xxviii. 
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A marked petrographical province is to be found in the line of old Italian volcanoes 
■which lies on the west side of the Apennine Chain from Tuscany to Naples. This tract 
is more especially characterised by the abundance of its leiicitic rocks, which are some- 
times accompanied by trachytes and other noii-leucitic masses. Great variety among 
the volcanic products is displayed at each eruptive centre, yet the range of type remains 
tolerably uniform throughout.^ 

2. Sequence of Eruptive Rocks. — In various parts, of the world, 
where a large connected series of eruptive rocks has been studied in some 
detail, a more or less distinct local order of succession has been ascertained 
to have marked the appearance of the several petrograpiiic types of each 
province. Allusion has already {ante, p. 349) been made to CAddcnce 
of such a sequence among the products of modern and still active volcanoes. 
But it is in the records of older volcanic and plutonic action, laid bare 
by prolonged denudation, that the evidence can be most fully perceived. 
As far back as 1868, Baron von Richthofen expressed his belief that from 
the observations made by him in Europe and in North America a general 
order of occurrence of eruptive rocks could be established, and this order 
appeared to him to be first Propylite, followed successively by Andesite, 
Trachyte, and Rhyolite, and ending with Basalt.- If the ^ two fii*st 
members of this series be regarded as practically different conditions of 
the same rocks, the order given by von Richthofen begins with material 
of ^ intermediate composition, then passing through stages of increasing 
acidity reaches the rhyolites, and finally ends off with a thoroughly basic 
compound, viz. basalt. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to wlietber any such order of appearance 
can be recognised as of general application, and still more as to the cause to which it 
should be assigned. This question has been investigated in great detail by Professor 
Biiigger. He believes that the eruptive rocks of the Christiania district not only form a 
distinct petrographical province, but, as already stated, that they have a close genetic; 
connection with each other, and appeared in a definite order according to cliemieal and 
mineralogical composition. They seem to be mostly of Devonian or Old Red Sandstom; 
age, and occur as intrusive bosses and dykes as well as surface outflows. The earliest 
eruptions were strongly basic, consisting of olivine-gabbro- diabases. With these were 
associated dykes and sheets of camptonite and hostonite. Later came the iiepheliue- 
syenites, followed by the granitic rocks, while last of all came a multitude of ha.sic in- 
trusions, now found in narrow dykes of diabase’and allied types, often amygdaloidal.'* 

In the Eureka district, NTevada, Mr. Arnold Hague has ascertained that among the 
great Tertiary eruptions there displayed, the earliest consisted of liornblemlc-andesiie 
and hornblende-mica-andesite, followed by dacite and then by rhyolite and rhyolitic; 
pumice and tuff. He believes that the rhyolites were succeeded by ])yroxen(>an<lesit(;s 
and these are closely related to the basalts, which form the latest of tlie series.*^ 

In the A'ellowstone Park the order of eruption established by the meml)ers of tli{‘ 
United States Geological Survey is andesite of mean composition, followed by eruptions 
of more basic andesite and basalt, and more siliceous andesite and dacite, and by basalt, 

1 Be Stefimi, BoL 8oc. Oeol. Ital. x. (1891), p. 449 ; H. S. Washington, Mntm, (imi 
vols. iv. and v. ‘ * 

“The Natural System of Eooks," aalifom. Acatl. &L 1S6K. Au excellent hi.storieal 
summary of views regarding the internal magmas of the earth Is given l.y Zirkel in his 

‘Lalirbuch,’ i. pp. 458-471. 

*’ See his Memoirs cited on pjn 217, 221. ^ 


Monograidi x.v. (J. 8. (/, 8, p, 219. 
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rhyolite, and basalt, the, order being locally modified in different districts, but the general 
succession being from a rock of average composition through less siliceous and more sili- 
ceous types up to rocks rich in silica on the one hand, and others extremely low in that 
constituent on the other.^ 

More recently Mr. J. E. Spun* has gathered all the evidence at present available 
regarding the succession and relations of the lavas in the Great Basin region of the AVestern 
tJnited States. He thinks that an earlier acid group exists which is not developed in 
every district, and that when the whole sequence is complete it is as follows in order of 
appearance : (1) Khyolitc (granite and alaskitc) ; (2) Andesites of various types, with 
gradual transitions to the following (3) Khyolite (sometimes with complementary 
olivine-basalt) ; (4) Andesite of various types with gradual transitions to the next group ; 
(5) Basalt (sometimes with complementary rhyolite). Between Nos. 1 and 2 and between 
3 and 4 there is a break indicating a long lapse of time.- 

A remarkable sequence has been found by Messrs. Lawson and Palache in a long 
series of Pliocene eruptions among the Berkeley Hills near San Francisco. No fewer 
than five, possibly six, cycles have there been displayed, in which the same order of 
recurrence of volcanic material appears. In each of them the earliest discharges •were of 
andesites, followed by basalt and that by rhyolite. 

The most complete volcanic record yet described is that presented in the British Isles, 
where each great geological system from the Arclucan to the Permian includes intercalated 
eruptive rocks. This extended chronicle comprises the detailed history of a long succession 
of volcanic cycles within a comparativtdy restricted area of the earth’s surface. Each of 
these cycles probably endured lor a protracted time, and the intervals between them 
may have l:)een even more prolonged. From the Permian to the early part of the 
Tertiary periods there was a complete quiescence in volcanic activity, for in the Triassic, 
Jurassic and Cretaceous formations no vestige of any contemporaneous igneous rock.s ha,s 
been found. In older Tertiaiy time, liowcver, the subterranean forces once more broke 
into eruption and piled u}) the extensive plateaux *and hills of Antrim and the Inner 
Hebrides. There is thus a succession of volcanic records in which, the materials can be 
arranged chronologieall}^ in the order of their appearance. The result of a study of these 
records is to show that each represents more or less completely a cycle of pctrographical 
development. The earliest eruptions arc generally intermediate or basic, and the rocks 
then become more siliceous, but the last are usually basic. In tin', basin of the Firth of 
Forth, whore the Carboniferous volcanic series is most fully dcvcl()])cd, the oldest eruptions 
consisted mainly of andesites, but included some more basic outllowa. In East Lothian 
these rocks arc overlain with a thick group of trachyt(^s, which are accompanied by bosses 
of phonolite. But in the following or Carboniferous Limtistone portion of the p(*ric>d tlie 
eruptions consisted mainly of basalts, often extremely basic. The Tertiary cycle is even 
more distinct in the west of Scotland. Above the denuded Chalk lies a thick pile of 
basalts, wbicb towards the top are succeeded l)y or in torstra tided with trachytes and 
tvachytic tuffs, N ext come huge ertii)tivo masses of gahbro, incl uding pciidotites. These 
are disrupted by granites and granophyres, while the youngest roeks of all are basalts in 
the form of dykes, which traverse all the other parts of the series.'* 

Whatever explanation may ha given of it, thei'e can he no (lonl)t that 
a se(iuc:nce in the order of appearance of eruptive rocks can he estal)lisliecl 
in most districts where any extensive series of those rocks is displayed. 
The order does not appear to he quite the same in every region, and the 
differences are perhaps too great to be explicable on any of the hypotheses 

^ J. P. Iddings, “On the Origin of Igneous Bocks,” JiulL Pht7. So<% xii. 

(1892), p. 145. 

'•* Joum, (kol viii. (1900), pp. 621-646. 

** ‘Ancient Volcanoes- of Great Britain,’ chaps, xxiv.-xxviii., xxxiii.-L 
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that have been proposed. On the whole, however, there is reason to 
believe that the prevalent sequence is that above indicated, viz., from an 
intermediate to a more acid composition, with a concluding eltusion of 
basic material. This subject is so closely connected with differentiation that 
'it must be further considered in the following pages. 

• 3. Differentiation in Eruptive Roeks. — This subject has been studied 

from two different sides, topographical and chronological. In the first 
place, single masses of rock exposed at the surface have been carefully 
examined, with a view to determine the nature of the obvious petro- 
graphical differences that occur even in the same body of material ; and, in 
the next place, the various separate eruptive masses in a province have 
been grouped in their order of appearance, and have been analysed 
chemically and microscopically, so as to reveal their gradations of com- 
position and structure. In the one case, we have before us the differentia- 
tion of an intruded mass during its cooling and consolidation, in the other 
the evidence of heterogeneity or differentiation in the magma reservoir 
underneath, either existing at the time of active volcanisin or developed 
during the course of long intervals of time, and manifested in the differ- 
ences between successive discharges. Each of these heads has given rise 
to much discussion and a considerable addition to geological literature. 

(a) In dealing with a single mass of rock, exposed at the surface, it is not difficult to 
gather the facts as to variations in texture and composition of its different parts, thougli 
there may be considerable diversity of opinion as to their explanation. An excellent 
example of the differentiation which may be detected in a single body of erupted material 
was described in 1892 by Messrs. Dakyns and Teall from Garabal Hill and M'eall Breac 
in Argyllshire.^ A large mass of biotite-graiiite, which has there invaded the mica-sclusts 
of the Highlands, passes from a porphyritic condition into tonalite (quartz-diorite). 
Along its south-eastern margin it is flanked by a belt of diorite, with which are associated 
ultra-basic rocks. There is thus a great body of acid material occupying some ten 
square miles, which becomes increasingly acid towards the margin, presenting inter- 
mediate varieties of hornblende-biotite granite, tonalite, diorite, and augite-diorite, tlie 
series terminating in such highly basic compounds as wehrlites (olivine-diallago rocks), 
picrites (olivine-augite rocks) and serpentine. The first rocks formed were peridotites, 
followed by diorites, tonalites and granites in the order of increasing acidity. The most 
acid portion of the whole mass occurs as narrow veins in the granite ami tonalite, and 
consists of felspar and quartz with hardly any ferro-magnesian constituents. ^ 

Another instance of remarkable differentiation within one body of eru|)ted material 
has been studied by Mr. Marker in Carrock Fell, in the English Lake distritdv^ Tliis 
hill consists of an acid rock, having the structure of granophyre, with large associated 
masses of gabhro and diabase. The gabbro shows a remarkable increase of specific 
gravity and of basicity towards its margin. Its central portion has a density less than 
2-85,^ abundant free quartz, and a maximum silica-percentage of 59 ‘4,6. From that 
condition it progressively changes to the outer border where the specific gravity rises 
above 2*95, the silica-percentage sinks to a minimum of 32*50, while the proportion of 
iron-ores amounts in places to a fourth of the whole rock. The granophyre is of younger 
date than the gabbro. It is an augite-granophyre, having 71-60 per cent of silica, but 
towards its marg in, where it comes in contact with the most basic zone of the gabbro, 

^ Q. J. Q, S. xlviii. (1892), p. 104. 

2 The basic margins of the Pyrenean granite are otherwise explained l)y Ljuu'oix. Pustt n. 

^* 1* (1S94), p. 311 ; li. (1895), p. 125. 
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it loses its acid character, having incorporated some of the gahbro into its substance. 
Ill this case, the marginal modification is due to the caustic action of the acid rock 
upon another mass outside, and not upon any process of differentiation within the 
granophyre itself. A similar effect, previously described by Professor Sollas, is even 
more strikingly developed at the junction of granophyre dykes with the gabbro of 
Barnavave, Carlingford, Ireland.'*- And Mr. Harker himself has more recently described , 
other striking examples of the same caustic action from the junctions of the granophyre 
with the gabbro of the Isle of Skye {postea, p. 776). 

We thus perceive two causes which may in different cases produce marginal modifica- 
tions in the structure and composition of eruptive rocks : 1st, an actual differentiation 
of their own substance, whereby the more basic and more acid constituents are separated 
from each other into different portions of the mass ; and 2nd, a change due to the 
solution of the rocks with which an intrusive mass comes in contact, and the incorporation 
of more or less of the dissolved material into the younger body. It is obvious, however, 
that this latter cause must be at the best of merely local extent, and can hardly go far 
from the margin into the body of a large eruptive mass. 



Pig. ‘205. Banded and puck(‘r('.d gabbro, Druini an ISidlmo, Glen Bligachau, 8kye. 


{h) Evidence has multiplied in recent years that the processes of differentiation are 
carried on upon a large scale within the magma beneath the terrestrial crust. This 
evidence shows that in some cases during a period of continued eruptive activity, the 
niagina has become separated into more basic and more acid portions, from each of which 
intrusions or discharges are made successively or simultaneously. The existence of such 
a heterogeneous magma is well illustrated by the banded gabbros and other similar rocks, ^ 
where the materials have been injected or protruded simultaneously froiu sources’ of 
strikingly different chemical and rnineralogical composition. Thus the Tertiary gabbros 
of Skye include rapid alternations of pale and dark bands, tbe former composed mainly 
of labradorite, with some augite, uralitic hornblende and magnetite, and containing 52 
per cent of silica ; tlie latter sometimes consisting of little else than angite and magnetite 
with only 29 '5 per cent of silica. The hands are tolerably parallel to each other, but are 
lenticular or not continuous for a long distance. That they belong to tbe time of 
extravasation and not to any subsequent process of diilerentiation in sUV; is shown^ by 
their occasional pxickoring and curvature. They were evidently disturbed while still in a 
plastic condition. These rocks [^resent a .striking rc.scmhlamai to many ancient gneisses.''^ 

^ Trails. Bop. Irish Amd. xxx. (1894), p. 477 ; also GeoL Mmj. 1900, p. 295. 

2 A. G. and J. J. H. Tcall, Q. J. G. B. 1 . (1894), p. 645 ; A. G, (JompL rend, amijrh. 
(Mol. Internat. Zurich, p. 139 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ ii. p. 341. Banded 
gabbros have also l)een described from the liadauthal by Lessen, E. J). G. (J. xliii. (1891), 
p. 533 ; and by P. I). A<lams, from the Saguenay district, Nesm. Juhrh. JMlageh. viii. 
(1893), p. 452. This structure, which has been already noticed (p, 256), will be again 
referred to in connection with the Archoean gneisses (Book VI. Part I, § 1). 
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They form thick intrusive masses^ which have disrupted the Tertiary basal t ol 

the Inner Hebrides. Another illustration of the simultaneous existence of liasic and 
acid portions in the same active volcanic focus is supplied by the Lower Old Red 
Sandstone of Central Scotland, where among the andesitic and diabasic lavas tliere arc 
intercalated contemporaneous sheets of acid dacite and breccias of rhyolitic or fclsili<* 
. fragments. 

(c) More lisually the evidence, as above detailed, with reference to the seiiucncc 
of erup)tive rocks, indicates that the variation has been slowly progressive during 
the continuance of a volcanic period, so that the ejected materials at the end (‘oim^ 
to be considerably different in composition from what they were at the beginning. 
It is difficult to understand this petrographical sequence on any other ground than 
that it arises from a gradual separation of the constituents in the body of the 
subterranean magma. The more basic being the more readily separable may lx*, (ex- 
pected to come first and to leave a more acid residuum for the later discharges. 
Reference may again be made here to Professor Brdgger’s investigation of the geneti<; 
relationship betw^een the several types of rock which liave made their appearane-o in the 
Christiania district. Prom the earliest of the series, which are the most basic, to the 
latest, which (except the final unimportant dykes of diabase) are tlie most acid, he has 
traced a continuous series of varieties, connected so closely together by passage- types that 
he regards it as impossible to doubt that they have all originated from a coiniuou sources 
Dealing with the oldest group, he thinks that the original basic magma which supplicxl 
the olivine-gabhro-diabases, that were pressed up to a higher level, afterwards underwent, 
at a deeper level, a process of differentiation whereby there was separated by diffusion a, 
basic portion, which gave rise to the camptonite intrusions, while the more acid re- 
mainder supplied material for the bostonite dykes and sheets. This differontiation has 
not only taken place within the magma reservoir, but also in the dykes and sheets 
themselves, where it must have occurred after their injection into a higher level of the 
crust. Moreover, another type of differentiation occurs along the western and nortluun 
margins of the boss of Brandberget, wher(3 the olivine-gabbro-di abase has supplied a basic 
zone of almost pure pyroxenic composition, ■which has often crystallized as a coarse- 
grained pyroxemte, containing as much as 95 per cent of pyroxene. Again, in th<:», 
laccolite of Viksfjeld, more acid quartziferous augite-diorites are frequent as tlie late.sf; 
products of differentiation. Professor Brogger concludes that whatever may l)e our ex- 
planation of the cause of these variations, there can be no doubt that the differentiation 
has actually taken place ; and that in this Christiania region one and the same magma, 
under'different conditions has been differentiated in different ways into different groups of 
rock, with distinct chemical compositions in their several members. * 

The examples of a succession in the erupted materials among the Tisrtiary volcanic 
districts of the Great Basin and surrounding regions in Western North Anuu’iea, afford 
an instructive lesson as to the nature of the (changes which may take place in tin*, con- 
stitution of the material that fills a magma reservoir during tlie continuance of a volcanic 
period. With regard to the Eureka district, above cited, Mr. Hague remarks that all 
the erupted rocks may be referred to two sharply defined groups, one acid or felspatbic, 
the other basic or pyroxenic. In the former the earliest and mo.st basic portion consists 

^ Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), pp. 15-37.’ The subject is more extensividy elaborated in hi.s 
memoir on ‘Die Eruptivgesteine des Kristianiagebietes.’ In Part i. (pj). 123-158) he t.n*n.tN 
of the rocks of the Grorudite-Tingiiaite series as products of dinerentiation ; in Part ii. lie 
describes the succession of eruptive rocks at Preclazzo in the Tyrol, 'coinpares it with that of 
the Christiania district, and discusses the mechanism of the intrusion of deep-seated eruptive 
masses ; in Part iii. (pp. 227-365) he enters fully into the genetic relations ladween the lunsseH 
of Laurdalite and their accompanying dykes, and discusses the diffusion-liyiiolhesiK, the K<*rn 
hypothesis of Roseubusch, and various explanations which have been proposed to ueeount for 
the phenomena of differentiation. 
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of hornblende-andesite, which, merging insensibly into hornhlende-mica-andesite, and 
graduating further by the addition of quartz into dacite, then by decrease and failure 
of hornblende and the appearance of orthoclase, passes into rhyolite. The\)ldest lavas 
of the pyroxene group were pyroxene andesites, which gradually pass into basalts. Mr. 
Hague believes it to be impossible to regard these differentiated volcanic products other- 
wise than as having been derived from an original common reservoir.^ 

Any theory which is proposed to explain this process of differentiation 
must take account of the considerations stated in the foregoing paragraphs 
with regard to the sequence of eruptive rocks, and more especially of the 
fact that the cycle of change in the composition of the magma has recurred 
again and again within the same limited district. In 1892 I pointed out 
this recurrence as singularly striking in the volcanic history of so limited 
an area as the British Isles, and remarked that ^‘as the successive pro- 
trusions took place within the same circumscribed region it is evident that 
in some way or other, during the long interval between two periods, the 
internal magma was renewed as regards its constitution, so that when 
eruptions again occurred they once more began with basic and ended with 
acid materials.”^ Each of these periods in which this recurrence was 
repeated was termed by me a volcanic cycle. Their records are not always 
complete, sometimes the earlier and sometimes the later stages being un- 
represented ; but the general order of appearance of the rocks is main- 
tained with remarkable persistence. Even more striking is the instance 
above cited from the Berkeley Hills, where within one comparatively 
small area no less than five cycles were completed in Pliocene time. 

Various bypotheses have been proposed to account for such evident changes in large 
bodies of injected matter, and also in the' magma -reservoirs during a long course of 
eruptions.*^ Some writers liave supposed the original e.xistence of differently constituted 
magmas which, erupted at different times or: simultaneously and in different proportions, 
might explain the observed ])hcnomeua, Professor Rosenbusch, for exanqde, has suggested 
the existence of some live or six such fundamental magmas. Among these the granitic 
magma is represented as including, besides granite, the old volcanic quartz-porphyries, 
and keratophyros, and the younger volcanic felsoliparites, pantellerites and trachytes ; 
tlie gabbro-magma comprises, besides deeqvseated and older volcanic rock’s, such younger 
vohuuiic masses as basalt and leueititc.’* M. Michel-Levy tabulates four magmas, each 
capable of considerable subdivision. 1st, Alkaline (granulitic, granito-eleolitic, pantcl- 
leritic) ; 2nd, Alkaline-earthy (granito-tonalitic, granitic, proper) ; 3rd, Earthy-alkaline 
(diorito-dial)iisic, diabaso-lamprophyric) ; 4th, Perro- magnesian (lanqa’ophyrie, peri- 
dotic). But lie considers that only two magmas are susceptible of a truly precise 

^ Monograpli. xx. U. S. G. K pp. 253-208. 

" G, J. (jf. A xlviii, (1892), p. 178. Anniversary Presidential Address. 

^ An excdlent historical digest of opinion on this subject will he found in Mr. Idding’s 
paper on “ Tlie Origin of Igneous Rooks,” Phil. Sac. WaAilwjton, xii. (1892). His 
other cotitrilmtions include papers in Bull. Phil. Soc.. WasJdnf/ton, xi. (1890), p. 191; 
Jouru. Geol. i. (1893), p]). 606, 833 ; Q. J. G. S. lii. (1896), p. 600, A review of opinion 
from an o|)po.site point of view to that taken by Messrs. Brbgger and Xddings is given T)y 
M. Michel -Levy in bis Note sur la Classification des Magmas des Roches Ernptives” 
B. K G. P. XXV. (1897), pp. 326-377 ; also op. cit. xxiv. (1896), p. 123. 

Kosenliusch's ‘ Kern-Hypothese ’ is given in his })aper of 1889, and somewhat modified 
in the 3rd edition of las * Mikroakopischo Physiographie,’ ii. p. 384. It is summarised and 
commented on by Bn’igger in his ‘Ganggefolge des Lanrdalits,' iii. (1898), p, 302. 
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definition and possess a living individuality — the ferro-magnesian and the alkaline, 
which are fandainental and behave differently as eruptive masses, the former being the 
result generally of igneous fusion, the latter requiring the co-operation of mineralising 
or pneuinatolitic agents, such as are seen in fuineroles {ante, p. 2/0), and to which he 
attaches vast importance. He believes that it is in the circulation of fluids charged 
with mineral solutions under pressure and a high temperature that we must seek the 
‘active agent in the differentiation which takes place in the reservoirs of erux)tive 
magmad' 

Other petrographers and geologists have endeavoured to account for the observed 
changes on the assumption that theyhave proceeded in each case from one original 
magma. Mr. Teall, in discussing the consolidation of molten magmas, proposed that they 
should be considered as solutions, and sought how far their behaviour could be explained 
by the analogy of different solutions which had been studied experimentally. He dwelt 
upon the significance of the researches of Guthrie on cryohydrates, and of Lagorio on 
the glassy base of igneous rocks. He first suggested the application to them of the dis- 
covery by Soret, which he defined thus : ‘‘ A homogeneous solution remains homogeneous 
so long as the temperature remains uniform, but a disturbance in the equilibrium of 
temperature brings about heterogeneity in the solution. The compound or compounds 
with which the solution is nearly saturated tend to accumulate in the colder parts.” 
Various objections have been brought forward to the application of this principle as an 
adequate explanation of magmatic dift'erentiatioii, and it is now admitted by Brbgger 
that ordinary diffusion, whether by Soret’s principle or in any other way, is insufficient 
to aiccount for the facts.'^ Mr. Harker, dealing with that type of differentiation where 
a magma, supposed to be originally homogeneous, has liad its more basic ingredients 
concentrated in tlie cooler marginal parts, compared such a magma with a saturated 
saline solution, and suggested that the migration of the least soluble constituents to the 
part of the liquid most easily saturated would determine crystallization, the process 
which, in the case supposed, would give the most rapid evolution of heat.'^ 

Mr. G. r. Becker, in criticising the hypothesis of differentiation by diffusion, dwells 
on the stupendous amount of time which by the methods of Ludwig and Soret would, 
he thinks, be required for the segregation of magmas, even if they could be kept free from 
convection currents. He assumes that the magma witliin the earth must be at least as 
viscous as lava, and that in such a mass convection currents must necessarily come in to 
prevent an 3^ separation of constituents by diffusion from appreciably affecting tbo com- 
position.*^ He has subsequently proposed another solution of the problem, so far, at 
least, as regards masses that have been erupted into the crust or up to the surface. 
Keturning to the process of fractional crystallization, so well illustrated by the researches 
of Guthrie on eutectic mi.xtures, he remarks that a mass of erupted material, injected 
into a fissure or cavity among cold rocks, will be subjected to convection currents, and a 

^ See previous note, also B. S. G. F. xxvi. (1898), and ante, pp. 196, 109, for bis notation 
to express the composition of the eruptive magmas. 

^ ‘British Petrography,’ 1888, p. S9i. See also GeoL 3f(U/. 1897, p. 553; and his 
Presidential Address to GeoL /Sac, for 1901. H. Biickstrdm Ijus remarked tliat Sorei’s 
principle applies onl3’- to very dilute solutions, and that we arc still ignorant concerning tlu>i 
behaviour of concentrated solutions, especially with reference to this j)rinciple, Journ, (t'eoL 
i. (1893), p. 774. ** Op. clL p. 355. 

^ GeoL Mag. (1893), p. 546 ; Q. J. 0. S, 1. (1894), p. 311. 

® A7)ier. Journ. Sci. iii. (1897), p. 21. Professor Brdggcr has replied to this critieiHin 
that we have no reason to believe tlie internal magma to be as viscous as Vesuvian lava. 
He points to the general absence of dilferentiatioii in superficial eruptive roclcs and its 
frequent presence in deep-seated mas.se.s, and he argues that so long as the magma retains 
the enormous volume of aqueous and other vapours with w]u(;h it is charged, it must im.ssess 
great internal mobility, ‘Bas Ganggefolge, des Laurdalits,’ p. 336. 
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circulation will be established. If the lava be supposed to be a homogenous mixture of 
two liquids of different fusibility, the crusts which first form upon the walls will have 
nearly the same composition as the less fusible partial magma. The abstraction of the 
less fusible constituents will alter the composition of the circulating liquid, which will 
continually tend towards the composition of the most fusible mixture of the component 
ingredients. When this composition is attained the magma will no longer undergo 
change by circulation and partial solidification ; and the residual mass will gradually 
solidify as a uniform material.^ This is undoubtedly an important suggestion, though 
it may, perhaps, not be of wide application. Professor Brbgger has pointed out that it 
requires that the least fusible materials should collect along the margins, whereas the 
contrary is, for the most part, the rule. This is, at least, the case in large masses, 
though in dykes, where the molten material has been rapidly chilled against walls of 
cold rock, the salband or marginal selvage is often less fusible and more acid than the 
centre. 

From this necessarily brief and incomplete summary of published 
opinions it will be seen that the problem of the cause of the differentia- 
tion of igneous rocks, whether within the magma reservoirs or in 
extruded masses, is one of extreme complexity, the solution of which has 
not yet been reached. There seems to be no doubt that at least in 
regard to bosses, sills, and dykes, the variation has been to a considerable 
degree influenced by cooling, though it is less easy to conceive how this 
influence could have seriously affected the composition of the great 
magma reservoirs which certainly underwent a marked change during 
the course of a volcanic cycle. It may l)e, as Brogger has said, that the 
process was connected in the most intimate way with the crystallization 
of the molten material, and that certain analogies may be traced between 
the succession of changes involved in the processes of crystallization, 
differentiation and eruption.- The subject of the crystallization of rocks 
has been already referred to in this volume (pp. 302, 403-415), and the 
important researches of Klie de Beaumont, Daubr^e, Fouqu6, Michel- 
L6vy and others have been cited. But some further allusion to the 
question is required here, more particularly in regard to the order of 
appearance of the constituent minerals of eruptive rocks, and the possil:)le 
connection of this order with the processes of differentiation axul eruption 
discussed in the foregoing pages. 

Crystallization of Eruptive Roeks.*^ — The experiments of Messrs. 


^ Journ. Rd. iii. (1897), p. 257. 

- Op. gU. p. 364. Out of tke voluminous literature wlucli during tbe last dozen of 
years lias gathered round this HuV)ject, it is only possible to find room here for some of the 
iuor (5 iuqjortant coutrihutious. Besides the works of Teall, Harker, Sollas, Brogger, Iddings, 
Michel-Levy, Becsker, Hague, Spuvr and others already cited, the following memoirs ar(*. 
wortliy of special notice: Xj. V. ITrsson in 20th Ann. Hep. U. GeoL Rure. Part iii. 
p. 569 ; Weed and Pirsson, B. U. K &. R. No. 139, 1896 ; H. B. Wjushiiigtou, various 
papers in Journ, Geol. iv. v. vi. vii. and ix., and Bnll. Ocol. Roc. Jmer. xi. (1900), p. 389 ; 
.T. H. L, Vogt, (teoL Stockholm, xiii. (1891), p. 476 ; CowpL re^id. Congri\‘f. (kol, 

Jntemat. Zurich, 1894, p. 882 ; Zeitseh. Pmkt. Gml. 1894, p, 881 ; 1895, pp. 145, 867, 
444, 465 ; 1900, p. 238 ; 190]., pp. 9, 180, 289, 827~a remarkahle series of researches 
regarding the separation of iron-ores in eruptive rocks, ami its bearing upon the processes 
of magmatic differentiation. 

'' See the excellent summary by Professor Iddings, Bull. Phil. Roc. Witdiingtim^ xi. 
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Fouqu6 and Micliel-Lc^vy demonstrated that many minerals and /ochs 
€ould be reproduced artificially by dry fusion, and that crystalline group- 
ings and structures could be obtained precisely similar to those that 
occur in nature. The researches of Daubree showed that at high tempera- 
*tures and pressures water contributes powerfully to the solution of various 
mineral substances and to the production of new minerals and rock- 
structures, though neither he nor his French colleagues could succeed in 
reproducing granitic rocks by any method they could devise. In recent 
years this synthetic research has been prosecuted on a much larger scale, 
and with eminent success, by Professor Morozewicz, to whose work 
allusion has above been made (p. 406). We have seen that he has 
succeeded in obtaining, from mixtures of their cheniical ingredients, a large 
suite of minerals and a number of rocks, including rhyolite and various 
basalts and andesites. But his researches have some important bearings 
on the consolidation and crystallization of eruptive rocks as a whole. 
His experiments have brought out with clearness the already knowni 
fact that the presence of alumina tends to retard the crystallization of 
an alkaline silicate magma. He has found that when alumina is added 
above the point of saturation to such a magma, its presence promotes 
the separation of aluminous silicates. He experimented with mixtures 
having the chemical composition of rhyolite and also of basalt, and 
obtained products in which the structure and order of appearance of the 
minerals were similar to those of these rocks in nature. He found that 
the minerals always crystallized in the same order, which is a constant 
function of the chemical composition of the magma, but his experiments 
led him to the conclusion that this order is not governed by any one 
condition alone, such as fusibility, acidity, or basicity, but is the result 
of several contributing causes, among %vhich one of the most important 
is the relation between the quantities of the several compounds in the 
solution. Where the projiortion of one of these compounds in any 
magma is large, the mineral will crystallize sooner than where it is small, 
and, as already pointed out, temperature comes also into play, some 
minerals making their appearance most readily at lower temperatures 
than those at which they can still be formed.^ 

Under certain conditions, more especially in veins of a particular 
kind, two mineral constituents of an igneous rock have crystallizcjd 
simultaneously, and are mutually enclosed, one within the other. This 
structure is most familiarly displayed in, graphic granite (pp. 128, 20G, and 
Fig. 30), and in the coarse-grained veins wdiich are known as pegmatites, 
where the graphic structure is not always developed.- More usually tlie 

(1889), pp. 65-113. The student should coiisidt the series of ])aper,s hy Morozew.icz, citei,! 
below-; by Vogt, ZeUnch, PraJct. OeoL Nos. 1, 4, and 7, 1893 ; by Lagorin, ZeUsGi. /, 
Krystallog, xxiv. (1895) p. 285 ; and the suggestive Presidential Address by Mr. Teall, 
Q. J, G. *8. Ivii. (1901), p, 62. 

^ Professor Morozewiez’s papers are contained in .Vrwr.s- Mf/E 1893, ii. |). 43 ; ZGi.sGt. 
/. Kfystallog. xxiv. (1895), p. 281; TttdicmaEs d//m. xviil (1898), pin 1-90, 105-240. 
There is a good summary of them by Mr. Jaggar in vil (1899), pp. 300-313. 

^ See on this subject the remarks of Professor Briigger in his ‘‘ Mirn^raUen der Syetiitpeg- 
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several minerals separated out successively, but the order of their appear- 
ance is not invariable, and we are still far from comprehending the 
conditions that determine the normal order and those that lead to 
deviations from it. The supposition obviously suggests itself that 
minerals will crystallize out of a magma in the order of their respective - 
fusibilities, those with the highest fusion-points separating out first. . 
But experience shows that such is not strictly the case. Kosenbusch 
has remarked that their appearance is in the order of decreasing basicity, 
ores coming first, followed by ferro-magnesian minerals, felspathic minerals, 
and lastly by quartz. But there are some important exceptions to this, 
general rule. In granite the difficultly fusible quartz is often found 
moulded round the more fusible felspar, and in dolerites the pyroxenes 
may not infrequently be seen ophitically enclosed within the felspars. 
The opinion has long prevailed that in these cases the presence of water 
or some other “mineralising agent” plays an important part. It has 
been proved experimentally that in presence of water anhydrous silica 
can be made fluid at a temperature of 300° 0., which is far below its 
fusion -pointd Professor Joly has recently called attention to the 
importance of discriminating between the fusion-point and the viscosity 
of minerals at high temperatures. Pie has found that silica is a body 
possessing a remarkable range of viscosity. Its fusion-point is stated to- 
be 1406° C.; at 1500° C. it is a very thick liquid, but about 800° C. it 
becomes plastic and yields with considerable rapidity to distorting forces. 
The question of time has been found to l)e important in determining the 
fusibility of substances. When rapidly fused their fusion-points may vary 
consideraT)ly. Thus leucite melts at 1030° and augite at 1140° when time 
has been allowed for the development of their viscosity. But when 
i*apidly heated to 1300° the fluidity of leucite is the same as that of 
augite at 1200°, and much more complete than that which they present 
at 1030° and 1140°. At a temperature of say 1280°, leucite exists in 
a very viscous condition below its normal point of fusion (wliich is about 
1300°) ; augite, on the other hand, remains quite fluid, because it is 80° 
above its normal point of fusion. Hence in the cooling of a magma 
from such a temperature, the leucite can Imgin to crystallise and the 
crystals to develop before the augite has formed any crystals, or at most 
has passed bey oml the microlitic condition.- 

If we rcga.rd a molten magma as a solution in which all its chemical 
constituents are completely dissoh'ed, the chief condition tliat must 
determine the separation of these constituents is prol)ably a sinking of 
the temperature. As the mass cools the ingredient which soonest 
luatitgiiiig-c,” Fnrt i. 148 et m/. He tlescribes examples of tlie siruultaneouH crystallization 
of felsi)ar with (Uopsi<It*, witli lepidoiiielane, with liornbleiKle, and with, pyroxene. 

^ Professor Bolin, s, (/eol. Mug, 1900, p. 295. Professor Joly lias melted (piarte hy 
igneous fusion at a temperature of riOO''* 0. during eigliteen hours, aud litis obtained from it 
erysttilhm^ Ihrms when, cooled down to 915'^ 0. 

- Joly, Sci. Pi'oe, Roy. Dublin Poe. ix. (1900), j). 298 ; Oongfh OeoL TnlernuL Ptiris, 
1900, p. 691. Doelter has lately determined the fusibility of some minerals ranging from 
920" (melauitiO to IdOO'' (broiizite). He tiiids the I’redazzo granite to soften at 1150" ami 
to fuse at 1240". TuehermaR Mitt., 1902, p. 23. 
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reaches its point of saturation will usually crystallize first, and the 
successive appearance of the minerals will continue until the whole 
magma has crystallized, . or until the remaining non-devitrified gdass 
becomes solid. During this process a complex series of chemical changes 
•is in progress. The early separation of the more basic constituents 
leaves the composition of the whole mass more acid ; furtlier reactions 
are set on foot which may ultimately advance even to the reabsorption of 
minerals already crystallized. Among these changes the same mineral 
may make its appearance more than once during the crystallization of a 
magma. Felspars, for instance, frequently appear in eruptive rocks as 
the products of a first and of a second consolidation. Porphyritic crysta Is 
or phenocrysts, which are dispersed through a fine-giuined ground mass 
full of smaller, sometimes microlitic, forms of the same mineral, are 
regarded as evidence of this succession.^ 

The crystallization of an intrusive igneous mass must no doubt l)e more 
or less modified by the conditions of depth, temperature, movement, and 
■other causes that affect the bodies of molten material which arti protruded 
into the terrestrial crust. Dr. Weinschenk has especially dwelt upon 
this influence as a determining factor in the production of the structure 
of the central gi^anite of the Alps. He believes that rock to have been 
part of a normal granitic magma which crystallized under abnormal condi- 
tions, and that it owes its mincralogical composition and characteristic 
foliated structure, not to any process of subsequent dynamometamorphism, 
but to tlie peculiar relations of tension accompanying the plication of the 
mountains. To these relations he has given the name of ‘‘piezocrystalliza- 
tion”— a term by which he understands an entirely primary formation of 
massive rocks, wherein, besides the high tension allowed for the crystalliza- 
tion of a normal deep-seated mass, we must also reckon the compression 
due to orographic movements during the consolidation of the rock.- 

Many rocks in consolidating from the condition of glass have taken 
a spherulitic structure (pp. 131, 152), where crystalline iiitcrgrowths of 
two or more minerals have started from numerous ce:uti'es,"aud ha\'c 
developed the characteristic internal radiating fibrous a,rra.ngcm(mt and 
usually globular external form. The conditions that Inivc* doterminc(l 
this type of devitrification are not well iinderstood. Mr. Whitman Cross 
has suggested that in acid glasses there has first been a gIo])ukir aggrega!- 
tion of colloid silica, in which the felspar substance is enclosed an<l 
becomes simultaneously individualised.^^ Professor Idclings, from a study 
of the remarkably fresh varieties of acid lavas found in the Yellowstone 
Park, in many of which the spherulites are hollow (lithophyses) ami of 
large size, came to the conclusion that the difiorcnces in eonsisteney' ajid 
in the phases of crystallization, producing the hunination and spheuailitie 
structure of these rocks, were directly due to the amount of vapoins 

1 See, liowever, tlie observations of L. Y. IMrsson, Amer. Jmtrn, W, vii. p 271 

.and W. 0. Crosby, Amer. (k.ol. xxv. (1900), p. 299. ' ' ' ’ 

2 E. Weinsclienk, “Beitriige zur fetrographio der dstlicheu (JentnibdiHnC' Ahhandi 
Mayer. Aktd. xviii. (1894), p. 91. 

2 Bull Phil aS'oc. Washington, xl (1891), p. 430. 
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absorbed in the various layers of the lava, and to tbeir mineralising 
influence ; the litbophyses being thus of aqiieo-igneous origin, due to 
the action of the absorbed gases upon the molten glass from which they 
were liberated during the crystallization consequent upon cooling.^ 

Classification of Eruptive Rocks according* to their Tectonic * 
Relations. — In dealing with the occurrence of igneous rocks as part of 
the architecture of the earth’s crust, we require some principle of grouping 
which will enable us to arrange their various structures in such a manner 
as will best convey an idea of the relation which they bear to the rest of 
the crust, and of the light which they can be made to throw upon the 
behaviour of the molten materials of the planet, whether beneath or above 
the surface. Keeping in view a useful distinction already mentioned, we 
may group together all subterranean intruded masses, now revealed at 
the surface after the removal of some depth of overlying rock, as one 
division under the names Plutonic, Intrusive, or Subsequent. On 
the other hand, we may class all those which came up to the surface as 
ordinary volcanic rocks, whether molten or fragmental, and were conse- 
quently contemporaneously interstratified with the formations which 
happened to be in progress on the surface at the time, as a second group 
under the names Volcanic, Interstratified, or Contemporaneous. 

It is obvious that these can be used only as relative terms. Every 
truly volcanic mass which, by being poured out as a lava-stream, at the 
surface, came to be regularly interstratified with contemporaneous accum- 
ulations, must have been directly connected below with molten matter 
which did not reach the surface. One part of the total mass, therefore, 
would be included in the second group, while another portion, if ever 
exposed by geological revolutions, would be classed with the first ^group. 
Seldom, however, can the same masses which flowed out at the suriace be 
traced directly to their original underground prolongations. 



Fig, -Section showing the relative age of an Intrusive Rock (B.) 


It is evident that an Intrusive mass, though necessarily subsequent 
in age to the rocks through which it has been thrust, need not be Jong 
subsequent. Its relative date can only be certainly affirmed with refer- 
ence to the rocks through which it has broken. It must obviously be 
younger than these, even though they lie upon it, if they bear evidence 
of alteration by its influence. The probable geological date of its eruption 
must be decided by evidence to be obtained from the grouping of the 
rocks all around. Its intrusive character can only certainly determine 
the limit of its antiquity. We know that it must be younger than the 
rocks it has invaded ; how much younger, must be otherwise determined. 
Thus, a mass of granite or a series of granite veins (a a, Fig. 296) is 

1 Amer. Jounu Bci. xxxiii. (1887), pp. 42, 45. See ante, pp. 406, 414, wliere tlie 
artificial prodnctiou of tfie splierulitic strucfcare r>y Morozewicz and Bau'bree is referred to. 
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irtaiiifestly posterior in date to the plicated rocks {h h) through ^vhicli it 
has risen. But it must he regarded as older than overlying urulisturlKMl 
and unaltered rocks (c), or than others lying at some distance (r/), wliii‘h 
contain worn fragments derived from the granite. 

On the other hand, an Interstratihed or Contemporaneous igntM)ns 
rock has its date precisely fixed by the geological horizon on which it lies. 
Sheets of lava or tuff interposed between strata in Avhich such fossils as 
Calymene Blumenhachii, Lqotma sericea, Atrypa retkiilam, Ortlvk eleyaitiula, 
and Pentemems Kniglitii occur, would be unhesitatingly assigned l)y a 
geologist to submarine volcanic eruptions of Upper Silurian age. A la va,- 
bed or tuff intercalated among strata containing CdlinmiiiilofJtrni 
Lepidodendrou veUlieimianmn, Lejoerditia, and other associated fossils, would 
unequivocally prove the existence of volcanic action at the surface dui-ing 
the Lower Carboniferous period, and at that particular part of the period 
represented by the horizon of the volcanic bed. Similar eruptive material 
associated with Ammonites, Belemnites, Pentacrinites, &c., would cei'tainly 
belong to some zone in the great Mesozoic suite of -formations. An intei* 
bedded and an intrusive mass found on the same platform of strata need 
not necessarily be coeval. On the contrary, the latter, if clearly intruded 
along the horizon of the former, would obviously be posterior in date. 
It will be understood, then, that the two groups have their I’cspective 
limits determined mainly by their relations to the rocks among which 
they may happen to lie, though there are also special internal characters 
that help to discriminate them. 

The value of this classification for geological purposes is great., it 
enables the geologist to place and consider by themselves the gra-nit{‘s, 
quartz-porphyries, and other crystalline masses, which, thougii lying sonn* 
times perhaps at the roots of ancient volcanoes, and therefore, in that ease, 
intimately connected with volcanic action, yet owe tlieir special chai'aidnrs 
to their having consolidated under jmessure at some de|)t]i within the 
earth’s crust ; and to arrange in another series the lava,s and tuffs \v!ii<*lK 
having been thrown out to the surface, bear the closest resembla,ne(^ to 
the ejected materials from modern volcanoes. He is thus presen (;(‘d with 
the records of hypogene igneous action in the one group, and with thos(‘ 
of superficial volcanic action in the other. He is furnished with a nu^tliiMl 
of chronologically arranging the volcanic phenomena of past agc's, a, ml is 
thereby enabled to collect materials for a history of volea.nie action ovtn* 
the globe. 

In adopting this classification for unravelling the gi'ologic.-d structur<* 
of a region -where igneous rocks abound, the student will cmcounler 
instances \vhere it may be difficult or impossibh) to deci<i(‘, in wliiidi 
group a particular mass of rock must be placed. He will bear in mind, 
however, that, after all, such schemes of classification arc j)ropos(*d ortly 
for convenience in systematic work, and that there ai'o no corivsponding 
hard and fast lines in nature. He will recognise that all (‘lystulline or 
glassy igneous rocks must be intrusive jit a greater or- less depth from the 
surface; for every contemporaneous sheet has olrviously {rroceerled fr*om 
some internal pipe or mass, so that, though intcrbechled and eonUrm 
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poraneoiis witli the strata at the top, it is intrusive in relation to the 
strata below. 

The characters by which an eruptive rock may be distinguished 
are partly lithological and partly geotectonic. The lithological char- 
acters have already been fully given (pp. 195-243)- Among the more^ 
important of them are the predominance of silicates (notably of felspars, ' 
hornblende, mica, aiigite, olivine, &c.), and of disseminated crystals of iron 
oxides (magnetite, titaniferous iron); a prevailing more or less thoroughly 
crystalline structure ; the frequent presence of vitreous and de vitrified 
matter, visible megascopically or microscopically ; and the occurrence of 
porphyritic, cellular, pumiceous, slaggy, amygdaloidal, and fluxion struc- 
tures. These characters are never all united in the same rock. They 
possess likewise various values as marks of eruptivity, some of them 
being shared with crystalline schists which, as schists, were certainly not 
eruptive. On the whole, the most trustworthy lithological evidence of 
the eruptive chai'acter of a rock is the presence of glass, or traces of an 
original glassy base. We do not yet certainly know of any natural glass, 
except of an eimptive origin. The occurrence or association of certain 
minerals, or varieties of minerals, in a rock, may also afford presumptive 
evidence of its igneous origin. Sanidine, leucite, olivine, nepheline, for 
example, are, for the most part, characteristic volcanic minerals ; and 
mixtures of finely crystallized triclinic felspars with dark augite, olivine, 
and magnetic iron, or with hornblende, are specially met with among 
eruptive rocks. 

But it is the geotectonic characters on which the geologist must 
chiefly rely in establishing the eruptive nature of rocks. These vary 
according to the conditions under which the rocks have consolidated. 
We shall consider them as they are displayed by the Plutonic, or deep- 
seated, and Volcanic, or superficial phase of eruptivity.^ 


■ ’ Section i. Plutonic, Intrusive, or Subsequent Phase of Eruptivity. 

We have here to consider the structure of those eruptive masses 
which have been injected or intruded into other rocks, and have con- 
solidated beneath the surface. One series of these masses is crystalline 
in structure, but with felsitic and vitreous varieties. It includes examples 
of most of the eruptive rocks, and especially of the more coai'sely crystal- 
line forms (granite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, granophyre, rhyolite, diorite, 
gabbro, &c.). The other series is fragmental in character, and includes 
the agglomerates and tuffs which have filled up volcanic orifices. 

After some practice, the field-geologist acquires a faculty of dis- 
criminating with more or less confidence, even in hand - sx)ecimens, 
crystalline rocks which have consolidated beneath the surface, from 

^ As already statt^d (p. 198), a cliroaological basis lias been proposed among the oilier 
plans for tlxe classiticatioii of eruptive rocks. Some writexs have even gone so far as to 
suggest that different names should be given to eruptive rocks according to the geological 
formation in which they occur, as Oarlophyre, KoliUphyre, THtiphyn^ Pmiphyre. See 
Th. Ebray, B. S. G. F (3), iii. p. 291. 
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those which have flowed out as lava - streams. Coarsely eryst^illine 
granites and syenites, with no trace of any vitreous ground-mass, aiu 
readily distinguishable as plutonic masses; while, on the otlier hand, 
cellular or slaggy lavas are easily recognisable as super licial outflows, or 
*as closely connected with them. But it will lie observed tha-t sncli 
•differences of texture, though furnishing useful helps, are not to be 
regarded as always and in all degrees perfectly reliable. We And, foi 
example, that some lavas have appeared at or near the surface Avith so 
coarsely crystalline a structure as to be mistaken, liy a casual observe! 
for granite; Avhile, on the other hand, though an open pumiiicous or 
slaggy structure is certainly indicative of a lava that has consoliihited at 
or near the surface, a finely cellular character is not wholly unknown in 
intrusive sheets and dykes which have consolidated below ground. .Again, 
masses of fragmentary volcanic material are justly regarded as proots of 
the superficial manifestation of volcanism, and in tlie vast majority of 
cases, they occur in beds Avhich were accumulated on the surface, as tin*, 
result of successive explosions. Yet cases (described at p. TdcS) may be 
found in many old volcanic districts, AA’^here such fragmentary materials, 
falling back into the volcanic funnels, and filling them up, have been 
compacted there into solid rock. On rare occasions, explosions of lava 
within subterranean caverns may have given rise to such accumiiliitioiis 
of agglomerate. 

The general laAV which has governed the intrusion of igii(‘.ous rock 
Avithin the earth’s crust may be thus stated: Every fluid mass imp(^llcd 
upAA’^ards by piressure from below, or by the expansion of its own 
imprisoned vapour, has sought egress along the line of lejist resislanct^. 
That line has depended in each case upon tlio stnictui'c of tlic tc.rr(‘s( riaJ 
crust and the energy of eruption. It may have ))C(‘M determined 1>y an 
already existent dislocation, by planes of stratification, by tlu*- snrfact* of 
junction of tAvo imconformable formations, liy coiitenipoiaaieoiisly f<Hmt*d 
cracks, or by other more complex lines of A\"eakness. iSometim(‘s tin* 
intruded mass has actually fused and obliterated some of the rock which 
it' has inA^'aded, incorporating a portion into its OAvn substamu*. 'Flu* 
shape of the channel of escape has determined the external form of t he 
intrusive mass, as a mould regulates the form assumes ( ]>y ca.st irnn. 
This relation offers a very convenient means of classifying intrusivAs rocks, 
According to the shape of the mould in Avhieh they have solidilied, they 
may be arranged as — (1) bosses or amorphous masses, (2) sills or shtuds, 
(3) veins and dykes, and (4) necks. 

§ 1. Bosses. 

Bosses (stocks) are amorphous masses that have disrupl(Ml t in*, rocks 
through Avliich they rise. They consist childly of crystidlim*, coarse/ 
textured rocks such as granite and syenite, Imt ineliide also cpiartz 
porphyries, felsites, trachytes, diorites, galibros, dialmsi'.s, and(*sites, 
dolerites, &c. Where rocks assume this form as Avell as tint of Kli(‘ets, 
dykes, aud contemporaneous beds, it is commonly oliserved that- tliey 
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are more coarsely crystalline when in large amorphous masses than in 
•any other form. Pyroxenic rocks afford many examples of this character- 
istic. In the basin of the Forth, for instance, while the outflows at the 
surface have been fine-grained basalts, the masses consolidated under- 
neath have generally been coarse dolerites or diabases.^ 

It has already been pointed out that in the consolidation of an igneous 
rock, the more basic minerals have generally crystallized out first, and 
that the last portions of the mass to solidify have not infrequently a 
notably more acid character than those which solidified first. Hence the 
maigin of an eruptive mass may show a more basic composition than the 
central portions which cooled more slowly. As we have seen, a remark- 
able range of composition may thus be found within the same boss.- 
Again, if during the process of consolidation an intrusive mass should be 
ruptured and portions of the still liquid matter be forced into the rents, 
these veins or squirts will generally be found to be decidedly more acid 
than the rock in which they lie. 

Granite. — It was once a hrmly-held tenet that granite is the oldest 
•of rocks, the foundation on which all other rocks have been laid down. 
This idea no doubt originated in the fact that granite is found rising 
from beneath gneiss, schist, and other crystalline masses, which in their 
turn underlie very old stratified formations. The intrusive character of 
granite, shown by its numerous ramifying veins, proved it to be later than 
.at least those rocks which it had invaded. Nevertheless, the composition 
and structure of gneiss juid mica-schist were believed to be best explained 
by supposing these rocks to have been derived from the waste of granite, 
•and thus, though the existing intrusive granite had to bo recognised as 
posterior in date, it was regarded as only a subsequent protrusion of the 
vast underlying granitic crust. In this way, the idea of the primeval or 
fundamental nature of granite held its ground. From Avhat is known 
regarding the fusion and consolidation of rocks (ante, p. 402 et sei/.), and 
from the evidence supplied by the microscopic structure of gi*anite itself 
{p. 144), this rock may ])e regarded as having generally consolidated under 
great pressixre, in pi'esence of superheated water, with or without liquid 
carbon-dioxide, fluorine’, Xm., conditions which probably never obtained at 
the earth’s immediate surface, unless, perhaps, in those earliest ages when 
the atmosphere was densely loaded with vapours, and when the atmospheric 
pressure at the surface was great (p. 44). Whether the original crust 
was of a granitic or of a ghissy character, no indubitable trace of it has 
ever been or is ever likely to be found. Tliere can be no doul)t, however, 
that the oldest known rocks are either granites, or granitoid gneisses 
which have probably been formed out of granite. 

The presence of granite at the existing surface is, doubtless, in all 
cases due to the removal by denudation of masses of rock under wliich it 
originally consolidated. The fact that, whei^ver extensive denudation of 
an ancient series of crystalline rocks has taken place, a subjacent granitic 
nucleus is apt to appear, does not prove granite to be of primeval origin. 

^ BoKses may not infrequeutly be laecoliteH laid bare by cleiiudatioii, but witliout tuxpoaiire 
•of their foivndations ; podect, p. 736, - Bee i)p. 710-712, and authoritieH there cited. 
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It shows, however, that the lower portions of crystalline rocks very 
generally assume a granitic type, and it suggests that if, at any part of 
the earth, we could bore deep enough into the crust, we should prol:>a]>ly 
come to a granitic layer. That this layer, even if general round the 
globe, is not everywhere of the highest geological antiquity, or at least 
has consolidated at widely different periods, is, abundantly clear from the 
fact that in many cases it can be proved to be of later date than fossili- 
ferous formations the geological position of which is known ; that is, the 
granitic layer has invaded these formations, rising up through them, and 
possibly melting down portions of them in its progress. Granite iin'ades 
and alters rocks of all ages up to late Mesozoic and Tertiary formations. 
Hence, it does not belong exclusively to the earliest nor to any one geo- 
logical period, but has rather been extruded at various epochs, and may 
even be in course of extravasation now, wherever the conditions required 
for its production still exist. As> a matter of fact, granite occurs much 
more frequently in association with older, and therefore lower, than with 
newer and higher rocks. But a little reflection shows that this ought to 
be the case. Granite, having a deep-seated origin, must rise through the 
lower and more ancient masses before it can reach the overlying more 
recent formations. But many protrusions of granite would, doul)tless, 
never ascend beyond the lower rocks. Subsequent denudation would be 
needed to reveal these protrusions, and this very process would remove 
the later formations, and, at the same time, any portions of the granite 
which might have reached them. 

Granite frequently occurs in the central parts of mountain chains ; 
sometimes it forms there a kind of core to the various gneisses, schists, 
and other crystalline rocks. It appears in large eruptive bosses, which 
traverse indifferently the rocks on the line of which they rise, and com- 
monly send out abundant veins into them. Sometimes it even oveilies 
schistose and other rocks, as in the Piz de Graves in the upper Enga.(line, 
where a wall-like mass of granite, with syenite, diorite, aTid altcrctl rocks, 
may be seen resting upon schists.^ In the Alps and other mountain 
ranges, it is found likewise in large bed-like masses which run in tlie same 
general direction as the rocks with which they are associated.*-^ 

Reference has already been made (p. 204) to some of the more marked 
varieties of texture and structure in granite bosses. To a few of these 
further and more detailed remarks may he appropriately inserted hero. 
The patches or enclosures in granite, which differ in colour, texture, and 
composition from the general mass of the rock,' may be grouped in two 
divisions : 1st, Angular or suhangular fragments, prohalily in most cases 
derived from the rocks through which the granite has been protruded. 
These are sometimes tolerably abundant towards the outer margin of a 

^ Studer, ‘Geologie der Schweiz,’ i. p, 290. 

2 On the granite of the Alps, see Michel-Levy, Bull. Carle. GeoL Enmce, No. 9, 1890, 
No. 36, 1893 ; Dnparc et Mrazek, 3mi. Soc. Fhijs. Hist. JYat Genk^e, xxxiii. No. 1 (1898) ; 
D. Star, VerJi. k. k. Qeol. Reichsanst, v. (1854), p. 818 ; G. Schmidt, BeMr. Gwl. Earie. 
Schweiz. Liefer, xxi. (1891) ; E. Weiuschenk, Ahhmidl. Bayer. Akad. ii class xviii. (18941 
p. 67. ‘ 
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boss. .They usually show considerable contact -metamorphism, clue no 
doubt to the influence of the eruptive rock in which they are enclosed. 
2nd, Globular or rounded concretions, due to 
some process of segregation and crystallization, 
in the original still uliconsolidated granite. 

Examples of'this nature o4ur in the Cornish and 
Devon granite, as in Fig. 297, which was long 
ago cited by De la Beche as showing a central 
cavity (a), not quite filled with long crystals of 
schorl surrounded with an envelope of cpiartz 
and schorl (h), outside of which lies a second 
envelope (c) of the same minerals, the schorl 
predominating, the whole being contained in a 
light flesh-coloured and markedly felspathic 
granite (d). But more remarkal)le concretionary 
forms have since been observed in many granites, 
some of them presenting an internal radial con- 
centric arrangement, and recalling the orl)icular structure of some diorites 
(Kapoleonite) (Fig. 8). Such concretionary aggregations are generally 
more basic than the surrounding granite.^ 

Of more importance, as affecting a much larger proportion of a granite 
boss, are the difiercnces of texture and of structure not infrequently trace- 
able from the margin to the centre. Like most intrusive rocks, granite is 
apt to 1)0 more close-grained at its contact with the surroiinding strata 
than in the centre of its mass, though it does not show this contrast so 
strikingly as the more basic roclvs, such as gabbro, diabase, and dolciite, 
probably because it was injected at depths whore the surrounding rocks 
bot, whereas the l>asic rocks visible at the surface were, foi the most 
part, erupted among cool rocks, where along tlie contact the igneous masses 
were rapidly chilled. Certain characteristic varieties of texture and even, 
to some extent of composition may be r(‘.(!()gnis('d in many granite areas. 
In particular the marginal portions not infrequently present a foliated 
arrangement which simulates the structure of^ gneiss, the folia being 
rudely iiarallel to the margin of contact and either vertical or dipping 
at high angles aavay from the core of granite. It has liccn already 
stated that in some granite bosses a striking gradation can be traced 
even into picrites and serpentines. 

A detailed study lias been made by Ib’ofessor Charles Barruis of the gramilites 
granites with two mii’as) of the Morbihau in Biittaiiy. Ho baa showii that the largo 
bosses, measuring some bundreds of s(|uaro kilometres, present certain wcll-nuukei 
modifications not only of structure but of composition, as they are^ traced from tlie 
Centro to the poripluny, wlnlo tlie smaller bosses show no siudi modifications and a,ie 
to he regarded nuircly as apophyses from those of large size. The modifications along 
the contact do not arise from any exchange of substance lietween th.o granite ainl the 
surrounding rock, Imt sohdy from the influence of cooliuglwhich has allceted the orumto- 
tion of tlio minerals, their grouping and their order of crystallization. Where the 

^ Sec the papers on orhicular granite cited on p. 20fl, also llarker and Man, A. 

xlvii. (1891), p. 280. 



Mg. Cry.stiilliuo geode in 
granite, Dartmoor (,/>'.). 
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granite has risen parallel to the strike of the adjacent strata, it usually passes Iroin its 
ordinary grannlar into a porphyroid structure, with its large constituents arranged 
parallel as in flow-structure ; where, on the other hand, it breaks across the bedding, it 
has assumed a finely granular massive character (aplite) with its crystalline constit nenls 
showing regular geometric forms. These variations are thus proved, in this particular 
instance, to depend on the influence of the surrounding envelope, which though chemically 
inactive, offers considerable diversity as a conductor of heat and of pressure. The 
crystallization of the constituents of the rock took place progressively .Irom the outsidt^ 
inwards, that is, from a mass still in motion across a magma that had come to rest aiul 
which shows now no trace of flow. But besides this marginal band ol “porphyroid 
granulite,” the external portions of the southern flanks of the bosses present a remark* 
able schistose structure which, likewise limited to a peripheral zone, resembles that oi 
gneiss, both fine-grained and glandular (augen -gneiss). Examined in detail the mica- 
flakes of this gneissic band are found to be torn and drawn out, tlie felspar crystals 
deformed, broken, ami blunted, indicating the powerful mechanical forces which have 
affected the rock. These crushed constituents have subsequently been rc-cemeuted l)y 
membranes and fibres of ‘white sericitic mica, sometimes of black mica, and by sheets of 
secondary granular quartz, formed out of the triturated debris of the older iugredieiits. 
Considering the gradual passage of these schistose selvages into the ordinary graiuilar 
rock, and the further fact that the schistose structure occurs only on the southern flanks 
of the granitic bosses of the Morbihan, I)r. Barrois attributes this structure to a power- 
ful lateral pressure which has acted in a direction from south to north. ^ 

Eelation of Granite to contiguous Eocks. — From «n ea,rly 
period the attention of geologists has been given to th(3 evident 
mineralogical change which has taken place among stratified rocks ;us 
they approach a mass of granite. This change is developed within a I'ing 
or areola (Fig. 300) which encircles the granite, and varies in breadth 
from a few yards to two or three miles. The most intense alteration is 
found next the granite, while along the outer margin of th<3 a,reola the. 
normal character of the rocks is resumed. In some cases, liowcver, no 
perceptible trace of alteration can ])e detected next a mass of gra.nitc. OF 
the European examples of contact-nietamorphism, those of Dcivon and 
Cornwall, Ireland, Scotland, the Harz, Vosges, Pyrenees, and Norway 
have long been known. Instructive illustrations of the same fea,trir(‘s hav'o 
been found all over the world. The nature of tlie metaTiiorphism thus 
superinduced upon rocks is more particularly discussed at pp. 7 7 8- 7 3. 



Fi^'. 2!)8.— Section across i)art of the {.inuiile Ix'lt of the south-east of Ireland. 

, a, Granitic ; l> l>, patches of Lower Silurian rocks lying <»n the gruiute at va,rj(tns disinnees IVuni the 
main Lower Silurian ar<!a, r e. 

The soutli-east of Ireland supplie.s an admirable illustration of tbe relation betwiten 
granite and its suiTOunding rocks (Fig. 298). A mass of granite 70 miles in length and 
from 7 to 17 in width stretches there from north-east to soutl.i-west, mnirly abmg tlu^ 
strike of the Lower Silurian rocks. Tliese strata, however, Itave. not been upraised by it 
in such a way as to expose their lowest bed.s dipping away from the granite. On the 
contrary, they seem to have been contorted ]n‘ior to the apiuairanco of that rock ; at 


^ Jnn. Soc. (Jk>L Eonl. xv. (1887), pp. 1-40. 
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least tliey often dip towards it, or lie horizontally or undulate upon it, apparently with- 
out any reference to movements which it could have produced. As Jukes showed, 
the Silurian strata are underlain by a vast mass of Cambrian rocks, all of which must 
have been invaded by the granite before it could have reached its present position. He 
infers that the granite must have slowly and irregularly eaten its way upward through* 
the Silurian rocks, absorbing much of them into its own mass as it rose. For a mile or , 
more, the stratified beds next the granite have been altered into mica-schist, and are 
pierced by numerous veins from the invading I’ock. "Within the margin of the granitic 
mass, belts or rounded irregular patches of schist (b b) are enclosed ; but in the central 
tracts, where the granite is widest, and where therefore we may suppose the deepest 
parts of the mass have been laid bare, no sueh included patches of altered rock occur. 
From the manner in which the schistose belt is disposed round the granite, it is evident 
that the upper surface of the latter rook, where it extends beneath the schists, must be 
very uneven. Doubtless the granite rises in some places much nearer to the present 
surface of the ground than at others, and sends out veins and strings which do not 
appear above ground. If, as Jukes supposed, a thousand feet of the schists could be 
restored at some parts of the granite belt, no doubt the belt would there be entirely 
buried ; or if, on the other hand, the same thickness of rock could be stripped off some 
parts of the band of schist, the solid granite underneath would be laid bare. The extent 
of granite surface exposed must thus be largely determined by the amount of denudation, 
and by the angle at which the upper surface of the granite is inclined beneath the 
schists. Where the inclination is high, prolonged denudation will evidently do com- 
paratively little in widening the belt. ^ But whore the slope is gentle, and especially 
where the surface undulates, the removal, for some distance, of a comparatively slight 
thickness of rock, may uncover a large breadth of underlying granite. Portions of the 
metamorphosed rocks left by denudation upon the surface of the granite boss, are relics 
of the deep cover under which the granite no doubt originally lay, and, being tougher 
than the latter rock, they have resisted wurste so as now’ to cap hills and protect the 
granite below, as at the mountain Lugnaquilla (L in Fig. 298), whicli rises 3039 feet 
above the sea. 



Pig. 2S)0.— Section of Sliovenainatldy, IVIourne Mountains. 
a a, Lower Silurian strata dipjnng at In’p;!! angles ; bl^, Dykes of basalt (melapbyre), cutting these strata 
brit truncated by tbe granite r, which along the outer margin and in extruded veins passes into a 
. (\nartz-porpbyry, d d. 

Observations by Professor Hull and Mr. Traill, have shown that in the Mourne 
Mountains, a mass of (probably Tertiary) granite has in some parts risen np through 
highly inclined Silurian rocks, which consequently seem to be standing almost trpright 
upon an underlying boss of granite. The strata are sharply truncated hy the crystalline 
mass, ami are indurated but not otherwuso altered. The intrusive nature of the granite 
is W’ell sliown by the W’ay in which numerous dykes of dark melaphyre are cut off when 
they reach that rock.- The accompanying diagram (Fig. 299) is taken from one of the 
sections in which this structure is portrayed by these observers. 


^ See Jukes’s ‘Manuaf of G-eology,’ 3rd ed. p. 243. 
‘*5^ Horizontal Section No. 22, Geol. Surv. Ireland. 
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In the Lower Silurian tract of the south of Scotland several large intrusive bosses of 
granite occur (Fig. 300). The strata do not dip away from them on all sides, hilt with 
trifling exceptions maintain their normal 17. E. and S.W. strike up to the granite on one 
side, and resume it again on the other. The granite indeed has not merely pushed aside 
•the strata so as to make its way past them, but actually occupies the place of so much 
„ Silurian greywacke and shale, which have disappeared, as if they had l)een puslied or 
blown out, or had been melted up into the granite. There is usually a metainorphosed 
belt of about a mile in width, in which, as they approach, the granite, the stratified rocks 
assume a thoroughly schistose character. Numerous small, dark, often angular patches 
or fragments of mica-schist may be observed in the marginal parts of the granite. 
Occasionally granite-veins protrude from the main masses ; in the rnetamorphoscid 
zone which surrounds the Criffel granite area in Kirkciulhright, hundreds of dykes and 
veins of various felsitic or elvanitic rocks occur (see p. 739).^ 

Similar features ai'e presented by the granite bosses of Devon and Cornwall, winch 
have risen through Devonian and Carboniferous strata. The Dartmoor mass is 
specially instructive. As shown by the early wmrk of De la Beche, it passes across the 
■ boundary between the Devonian and Carboniferous areas, extending eliicfly into the 
latter, so that it cuts across strata of different ages. In doing so it has risen irresistibly 
through the crust, without seriously affecting the general strike of the rocks. It cuts 
volcanic bands, as well as grits and shales, into which it sends veins.- 

A striking feature along the marginal parts of some granites is the extent to which 
they have absorbed or incorporated the material of the rock through which they hav(‘. 
risen. In some cases all that can be recognised of the sedimentary rocks thus attacked 
is in shreds, patches, and streaks imbedded in a paste of igneous origin. Such a paste is 
described by Mr. Teall as illustrated by a cordierite gneiss from Aberdeensbire, where the 
igneous constituents are represented by oligoclase, biotite, orthoclase, and quartz, while 
the sedimentary portion is indicated by cordierite, quartz, biotite, sillimanite, iron-ores, 
and a green spinel.^ The process of absorption is perhaps best seen where the invadc'd 
rock is markedly basic, as where gabbro lias been attacked by granopb}^'!} in tlic nurtli- 
east of Ireland, the Lake district, and the north-w’est of Scotland, to whicli reference 
will be made on a later page (p. 776). So far as observation lias yet gone, this incor- 
poration of foreign material is mainly a peripheral phenomenon among intrusive rocks. 
How far it has ever been carried into the body of a great granite mass, so as apprccialVly 
to affect the structure and composition of the body of the rock, lias not lieen ascertained. 

Injection of Granite — Granitisation.-— The permeation of difrerent 
rocks by granitic material has been ranch studied in recent years. M. 
Michel-L6vy, who has devoted especial .attention to the subject, believes 
that two types of this permeation may be recognised. In the 
one case the material has so absorbed the surrounding rocks that no line 
of demarcation can be drawn betw^een them. In Uie second typo the 
granitic magma has insinuated itself between the finest divisional |)lanes 
of the schists, saturating them and forming alternate folia of schist 
and granite. This remarkable structure, termed by the distinguished 
French geologist lit-jiar-lit injection, was first described by him from ex- 
amples which he had met with in Prance. He saw that so minute and 

^ Explanation of Slieets 5 and 9, Geological SJurvey of Scotland. The coutaet-imita- 
morpMsm of these granite bosses is deschhed jm/ea, p. 779. 

2 De la Beche, ‘Report, Devon and Cornwall,’ p. 165. J. A. Pliillips, (,J. ,/. (/, A 

xxxiv. p. 493. Compare the action of the Tertiary gi’auites of Skye, Trans. lioi/. Ed in. 

XXXV. (1888), Fig. 56, p. 170, and the papers of Harker and Sollas, cited posim, p. 776. 

3 Address, Q. J. (L 8. Iviii. (1902), p. Ixxiv. 
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intimate was the interpenetration of the granitic material that the 
resulting aggregate became neither a true granite nor an ordinary schist. 
The quartz and felspar have crystallized between the planes of stratificcV 
tion, cleavage, or foliation so as to transform, for example, a clastic clay- 
slate into a rock which could only with difficulty be discriminated from 
ancient gneisses.^ A similar structure is displayed in many parts of the 
Scottish Highlands. Messrs. Horne and Greenly have described an in- 
structive example of it from Sutherland. They show that the whole mass of 
rock must have remained for a long time at a high temperature, for even 
where the granite sends sills and veins into the schists it never shows any 
sharp fine-grained or “ chilled ” edges, but seems to merge insensibly into 
the environing rock, through a series of thinner and thinner lenticles, or by 
a dovetailing with the biotitic folia of the gneiss. The granites them- 
selves are likewise foliated, part of this structure being apparently due to 
the incorporation of the quart zoTel spathic elements of the schists into 
those of the granite, every gradation being traceable from inclusions 
that retain their natural orientation down to the merest trains of mica- 
flakes. ^ 

In connection with this subject it may here be remarked that the close 
relationship between granite and the crystalline schists has long been 
recognised. It was formerly believed by many geologists that some granite 
is of metamorphic origin, that is to say, may have been produced by the 
gradual softening and recrystallization of other rocks at some depth 
within the crust of the earth. As gradations can be traced from gneiss 
' through less distinctly crystalline schists into unaltered strata, the granite 
into which such gneiss seems to pass was looked upon as the extreme of 
metamorphism, the various schists and gneisses being less advanced stages 
of the process. Subsequent observation has shown that though granite 
must be regarded as properly an eruptive and not a metamorphic rock, 
yet that such a transformation alike of altered sediments and of the 
granite itself as are involved in IU-jpar4it saturation, introduces us to a 
kind of double metamorphism, in view of which the old idea of meta- 
morphic granite does not now appear so utterly contrary to nature. 

Connection of Granite with' Yolcanic Eocks. — The manner in 
which some ])osses of granite penetrate the terrestrial crust strongly re- 
calls the structure of volcanic necks or pipes (p. 748). The granite is 
found as a circular or elliptical mass which seems to descend vertically 
through the surrounding rocks without seriously disturbing them, as if a 
t\il:)e-shaped opening had been blown out of the crust of the earth, up 
which the granite had risen. Several of the granite masses of the south 
of Scotland, above referred to, exhibit this character very strikingly (Fig. 
300). That granite and granitoid rocks have probably been associated 
with volcanic action is indicated by the way in which they occur in con- 
nection with the Tertiary volcanic rocks of Skye, Mull, and other islands 
in the Inner Hel:)ridos. Jukes suggested many years ago that granite or 

^ B. S. O. S, F. ix. (1881), p. 187 ; xvi. (1888), p. 221, “Sur I’origine cles Terrains 
crystallins priinitifs, ” 

' (I J, lii. (1896), p. 633. 
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granitoid masses may lie at the roots of volcanoes, and may be the source 
whence the more silica ted lavas proceed.^ 

Bosses of other rocks than Granite. — On a smaller scale usually than 
granite, other crystalline rocks assume the condition of amorphous l,)osses. 
Diorite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, gal^bro, and members of the dia,l)ase 
and basalt family have often been erupted in irregular masses, partl}^ 
along fissures, partly along the bedding, but often involving and a,ppn,~ 
rently melting up portions of the rocks through which they have made 
their way. Such bosses have frequentl}?' tortuous boundary-lines, since 
they send out %-eins into, or cut capriciously across, the surrounding 
rocks. 



Pig. 300.— Plan of granite boss, Cairnsniore of Fleet, Scotland. 

Ihe granite area (c) is from / to 10 miles in diameter, rising tbrougli liiglily iiicliiu^d Lon’cr Silurian 
strata (a), among ^^liich are some conspicuous bands of black anthracitic and graptolitic sliah's (0 h). 
The aiTows show the direction of dip; the parallel lines that of the strike, 'rhe ring wilkin tli(^ 
dotted line round the granite detlnes the areola of inetauiorphi.sm. 

In Wales, as sliowii by the maps and sections of the Geological Survey, the JjOWiU’ 
Silurian formations are pierced by huge bosses of different crystalline rocks, mostly in- 
cluded under the old term “greenstone,” wbicli, after running for some way with tlic 
stiike of the strata, turn round and break across it, or branch and traverse a eonsider- 
able thickness of stratified rock. In Central Scotland, numerous ma.sses of dole, rite or 
diabase have been intruded among the Lower Carboniferous formations. One liorixon 
on which they are particularly abundant lies about the base of the Carlxmiferoiis Limestoms 
series. Along that horizon, they rise to the surface for many miles, sometime.s ascend- 
ing or descending in geological position, and breaking liere and there abruptly acu'ess 
the strata.2 Gaps occur where they do not appear at the surface, but a.s they resium^ 
their position again not far off, it may be i)rGsumed that they are really connected und(.‘r 
these blank intervals. In the Inner Hebrides huge bosses of gabbro occur as well a» 
granophyre and other acid rocks in the midst of the Tertiary volcanic serie.s. 

Effects on Contiguous Eocks. — The contact-metamorpbism around 
bosses of diorite and other rocks includes alteration of the texture and 

1 ‘Manual of Geology,’ 2nd ed. p. 93 ; A. G., Trans, GeoL Abe. Edin, ii. p. 301 ; Trans 
Roy, Soc, Mm, xxxv. (1888), p. 150 ; Judd, Q. J, O. S. xxx. p. 220 ; Beyer. Jahrk ikoL 
Reichsanst, 1879, p. 405, and his ‘Beitrag zur Physik der Eruptionen.’ 

^ A. G., Trans. Roy. Soc, Edin, xxix. p. 476. 
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even the mineralogical composition of the rocks through which the intrusive 
material has been erupted. The amount and nature of the change pro- 
duced vary with the character and bulk of the eruptive mass, as well as 
with the susceptibility of the surrounding materials to alteration. Diorite, . 
diabase, melaphyre, basalt, felsite, and other eruptive rocks are not 
infrequently accompanied by considerable metamorphism of the adjacent 
strata, though the change seldom approaches the intensity of that around 
large areas of granite. These phenomena are manifested also by intrusive 
sheets, dykes, veins, and necks. They belong to the series of changes 
embraced under the head of contact-metamorphism, and are grouped to- 
gether for description in the next Part (pp. 776-785). 

Effects on the Eruptive Mass. — Allusion has been made above to 
the displacement of rocks by eruptive bosses, as if the original material 
that filled the present area of these bosses had been blown out, pushed 
up, or melted down into the advancing column of the igneous magma. 

If any serious amount of material were incorporated by fusion into an 
eruptive mass we should expect to be able to detect some change in the 
chemical composition or crystalline structure of the rock so affected. 
Eeference has already (p. 710) been made to examples of this kind in the 
case of granites, granophyres, or other acid rocks which have assimilated 
portions of such a basic rock as gabbro. But though probably on a smaller 
scale, some comparable change may be expected along the contact of much 
more basic rocks than granite. There is reason, for instance, to suspect 
that the thick dolerite sills of Central Scotland, above alluded to, have 
attacked the strata, particularly the limestones, through which they have 
risen. The observations and deductions of Dr. Stecher on the variations 
in the composition of these intrusive sheets {'post(% p. 775) deserve con- 
sideration, for they appear to indicate that considerable petrogi^aphical 
dilTerences may be induced on a basic igneous mass by the incorporation 
into its substance of portions of the surrounding rocks. A remarkable 
change is superinduced on basic intrusions when they come in contact 
with coal or with cai*bonaceous shales. They become pale in colour and 
earthy in texture, and assume the aspect of “white trap” (p. 775). 

Connection with Volcanic' Action. — There can be little doubt 
that in regard to eruptive masses, particularly of the dioritic, gabbro, and 
doleritic or basaltic series, though the portions now visible consolidated 
under a greater or less depth of overlying material, they must in many 
cases have been directly connected with superficial volcanic action. Some 
of them may have been underground ramifications of the ascending molten 
rock, which poured forth at the surface in streams of lava, though these 
superficial portions have been removed by denudation. Others may mark 
the position of intruded masses which were arrested in the unsuccessful 
attempt to open a new volcanic vent. The gabbro and granophyre 
bosses of the Inner Hebrides were undoubtedly a part of the general 
Tertiary volcanic phenomena of that region. 

Connection with Crystalline Schists. — In some regions masses 
of diorite, gabbro, diabase, &c., associated with crystalline schists have 
undergone such a rearrangement of their component minerals as to pass into 
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amphibolites and hornblende-schists. These changes are well developed 
in the Saxon Granulitgebirge and in the North of Scotland. They are 
further referred to at pp. 735, 787, 797, 889, 893, and Figs. 266, 367. 


i 



§ 2. Sills, Intrusive Sheets. 

Eruptive masses have been intruded be- 
tween other rocks, and now appear as more 
or less regularly defined beds. In many 
cases, it will be found that these intrusions 
have taken place between the planes of 
stratification. The ascending molten matter, 
. after breaking across the rocks, or rather, after 

1 ascending through fissures, either previously 

2 formed or opened at the time of the outburst, 

0 has at last found its path of least resistance 
5^ to lie along the bedding-planes of the strata. 

1 Accordingly it has thrust itself between the 
I beds, raising up the overlying mass, and 
w' solidifying as a nearly or exactly parallel cake, 
I sheet, or sill. 

It is evident that one of these intercalated 
I sheets must present such points of resemblance 
f to a subaerial stream of lava as to make it 

1 occasionally a somewhat difficult matter to 
^ detei'mine its true character, more especially 

2 when, owing to extensive denudation, or other 
|o cause, only a small portion of the rock can 
I now be seen. Intrusive sheets are marked 
'I by the following characters, though these must 
I not be supposed to be all present in every 
i case. (I) They do not rigidly conform to the 
^ bedding of the rocks among which they arc 
m intercalated, but sometimes break across it, 
j; and run along on another platform. (2) They 

catch up and involve portions of the surround- 
S ing strata. (3) They sometimes send veins 
into the rocks above and below them. 
(4) They are connected with dykes or pipes 
which, descending through the rocks under- 
neath, have been the channels by which the 
sills were supplied. (5) They are commonly 
most close-grained at their upper and under 
surfaces, and most coarsely crystalline in 
the central portions. (6) They ai-e rarely 
cellular or amygdaloidal. (7) The rocks both 
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above and below them are usually hardened and otherwise more or less 
altered.^ 

The term ‘'Sill” is derived from the remarkable example in the north of England, 
which has long been known as the Great ’Whin Sill.^ This intrusive sheet is traceable 
for a distance of 80 miles and has a total area of perhaps not less than 1000 square 
miles. It varies in thickness from less than 20 to as much as 150 feet, but averages 
fioni SO to 100 feet. It is clearly intrusive, for it breaks across from one platform of 
strata to another, metamorphosing the rocks with which it is in contact (Fig. 302 and 
p. 773). 


w 


Ba^ckslone Ed^e (2292 


Cauldron Snout Xeos 



Fig. 30-2.-Section showing the position of the Great Whin Sill between the Lime.stoiie escarpment on 
the west and the Millstone Grit hills east of Teesdalo. 

1, Silurian strata ; 2, Carboniferous Limestone series ; 3, the Great Whin Sill, which becomes thinner 
and rises to a higher stratigraphical position as it goes westward ; 4, Millstone Grit, 


Another well-known and (from its association with the Huttonian and Wernerian 
disputes) classical example of this structure is the mural escarpment called Salisbury 
Crags at Edinburgh (Fig. 303).*' This is a sill of crystalline diabase (dolerite), which 



303. Diagrainmatic view of Salisbury Crags, Bdiuhurgh — a Sill in Carbonifoi’ous sandstones 

and shales. 


can be traced for a distance of 1500 yards, lying among the red and grey sandstones, 
shales, and impure limestones which lie at the base of the Carboniferous system of 
Central Scotland. As the general dip of the rocks is north-easterly, the sill forms a lofty 
cliff facing west and south, from the bas e of which a long grassy slope of dcibris stretches 

^ Mr. E. Howe, as above cited (p. 329), has conducted some experiments to illustrate the 
intrusion of igneous material suggested by the structure of the laccolites of the Black Hills 
2lst 2iep. U. S. G. S. (1901), pp. 163-305. 

2 See Topley and Lebour, Q, J. G. S. xxxiiL (1877), p. 406 ; J. J. H. Teall, op, cit 
1884 ; Hutchings, GeoL Mag. (1898), pp. 69, 123. The word “Sill” was probably applied 
by the, inhabitants to this hat cake of dark stone at the base of the hills, from its fancied 
reseml:)laiice to the sill or threshold of a house. 

^ Another analogous sill which forms the picturesque rock of Stirling Castle has been 
described by Mr. H. Monckton, Q. J. G. 8. li. (1895), p. 480. 
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down to the valley in front. Its thickness at the highest part is about 80 feet, hut at a 
distance of 650 yards to the north this thickness diminishes to less than a half. At 
first, the diabase might be taken for a conformable sheet, regularly interposed between 
the sedimentary strata. But an examination of the beds on which it rests shows that it 
transgressively 23asses over a succession of platforms, and eventually comes to rest at the 
eixst end on strata somewhat lower in geological position than those at the north end. 
Moreover, another parallel intrusive sheet intercalated in a lower portion of the sand- 



Fig, 304. — Section at tase of soutli front of Salisbury Crags, sliowiiig portion of strata cut out by 
intrusive diabase, a, sandstones, sliales, &c.; I, diabase. Length of section, 22 feet. 


stone series gradually approaches the rock of Salisbury Crags. They are both trans- 
gressive across the strata, and they appear to unit in a large mass called Samson’s Ribs. 

On the west front, a large dyke-like mass of the diabase descends vertically through 
the sandstones, and has been regarded as not imj^robably a pipe or feeder, up which the 
molten rock originally rose (Fig. 303). Along the southern face of the escarj^ment, 
several instructive exjjosures show the l^eluiviour of the diabase to the strata through 
which it has made its way. In Fig. 304, for exam 2 >le, a portion of the underlying 



Fig. 305. 



Fig. 300. 


Fig. 305.— Masts of sandstone and shale (a) imbedded in the diabase (5) of Snlisbmy Crags, and 
injected with veins and threads of it. 


Fig. 300.— Junction of intrusive diabase with sandstone, Salisbury Crags. Mugnilied 20 dijuneters.— 
The granular portion at the bottom of the drawing is sandstone, a part of which is involved in 
the diabase that occupies the rest of the slide. The darker ijortion next the sandstone is a vitreous 
substance which lias been serpen tinized. It contains crystals of plagioclase and vapour vosich's 
drawn out iu the direction of flow. Above tlie darker xjarfc the glassy condition rapidly passes 
into ordinary but minutely cry.stalline diabase. The rock has been considerably altered, calcite 
occupying many of the vesicles and fissures. 


strata having been carried away, the diabase has wedged itself below one of the 
remaining broken ends. Again, veins and threads of the eruiitive rock have been 
injected into fragments of the strata caught up in its mass (Fig. 305)., The strata in 
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contact witli the diabase have been much hardened, the shales being converted into a 
kind of iforcellanite, and the sandstones into quartzite.^ The diabase in the centre of 
the bed is a coarse-grained rock, in which the component minerals can readily be detected 
with a lens, or even with the unassisted eye. But as it approaches the sedimentary 
beds, above and below, it becomes finely crystalline. I have had sections cut for the 
microscope, showing the actual junction of the two rocks (Fig. 306). In these it is interest- 
ing to observe that the diabase, for about the eighth of an inch inwards from its edge, 
consists mainly of an altered glass in which lie well-formed crystals of triclinic felspar 
and numerous opacpie tufted microlites (probably augite and iron o res). An inch back from 
the edge, the glass and the microlites have alike disappeared, ami the rock is merely a 
crystalline diabase, though finer in grain than in the central portions of the bed. 
Numerous steam- or gas-vesicles occur in the vitreous part, some of them empty, but 
mostly fdled with calcite or a brown ferruginous earth. There can be little doubt that 
the vitreous structure of this marginal film was originally that of the whole rock. The 
thinness of the glassy crust is in harmony with all that is known as to the feeble 
thermal conductivity of lava. When the rock was intruded, it was no doubt a molten 
glass containing much absorbed vapour, the escape of which at its high temperature was 
probably the main agent in indurating the adjacent strata. This greater closeness of 
texture at the contact, due to rapid solidification against a cold surface, forms one of 
the distinguishing marks of an intrusive as contrasted with a contemporaneous sheet 
(p. 753). Microscopic examination of these marginal parts in many of the intrusive 
sheets of Central Scotland, shows that even where no distinct glass refnains, the rock is 
crowded with black opaque microlites arranged in a delicate geometric network. Back 
from the surface of contact, the microlites disappear, and the magnetite or titaniferous 
iron assumes its ordinary crystallino and often indeterminate or imperfect contours. 



-StaUiion across Schuiliallion, Perthsliire, tScotland. 

1, Micu-schists ; Liincstouc baiuls ; y, Uruphitic scliisls ; 4, Quartz-scbists ; /, B'ault. 
The thick black liu(\s mark intercalated epidioritc sills. 


In regions of crystalline schists, sills sometimes play a conspicuous part. Thus, in 
the Scottish Highlands, sheets of intrusive material injected among the original sediments 
have been plicated and metamorphosed together with these strata, amrnow appear as 
epidiorite and amphibolite-schist (Figs, 307 and 370). They occur on various Imrizons, 
and break across into higher or lower parts of the series. 

Another lithological characteristic of the intrusive, as compared with 
the intei stratified sheets, is the considorahle variety of coinjiositioii and 
structure which may be detected in different portions of the same mass. 
A rock which at one place gives under the microscope a crystal line- 
granular texture, with the mineral elements of diabase, will at a short 
distance show a coarsely crystallino texture with abundant orthoclaso 
and free quartz— minerals which do not belong to normal diabase— dr 
may be traversed by veins of fine-grained siliceous material. These 

1 Mr.^ Sorby haa observed in .specimens from this locality .sliced by him for microscopic 
examination that the liiii<l cavities in the ([uartz-graiu.s have been emptied. Q. J. O.' K 
xxxvi., Address, p. 82. But .see Dr. Stecherk paper.s quoted p. 775. He deserilies the 
contact phenomena of the Carboniferous sills in the basin of the Fortin 
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differences, like those above referred to as noticeable among amorphous 
bosses, seem to point to successive stages in the consolidation of a" molten 
magma, of which the more basic constituents separated first. But some- 
times they suggest that great intrusive sheets have here and there 
involved and melted down portions of rocks, and have thus accpiired 
locally an abnormal composition.^ 

Mr. Gr. K. Gilbert has described, under the name of “Laccolite,’’ a 
variety of the sill-structure, which he observed originally in the Henry 
Mountains, Southern Utah, and which has since been recognised in many 
other districts. Large bosses of igneous material have risen from 
beneath, but instead of finding their way to the surface, have spread out 
laterally and pushed up the overlying strata into a dome-shaped elevation 
(Fig. 308). Here and there, smaller sheets proceeding from the main 
masses have been forced between the beds, or veins have been injected 
into fissures, and the overlying and contiguous strata have been consider- 
ably metamorphosed.^ Subsequent denudation may expose a laccolite as 
a boss (p. 723). 



Effects on Contiguous Eocks. — Admirable examples of the 
alteration produced by eruptive masses are not uncommonly presented 
at the contact of intrusive sheets with the surrounding rocks. Induration, 
decoloration, fusion, the production of a prismatic structure, conversion 
of coal into anthracite, of limestone into marble, and other alterations, 
may be observed. The nature of these changes is described at p. 766 ef mj. 

Connection with Yolcanic Action. — Many volcanic rocks occur 
in the form of sills, as quartz-porphyiy, rhyolite, orthophyre, trachyte, 
diorite, melaphyre, diabase, dolerite, basalt, serpentine and others. The 
remarks above made regarding ^the connection of intrusive bosses with 

^ A. G., Trans, Boy. Soc. Edin, xxix. p. 492. Clougli, QeoL May. 1880, p. 433. See 
also J. J. H. Teall, Q. J. G. S. xl. p. 247 ; xlviii. p. 104, and Stecher’s papers already cited. 

2 ‘Geology of the Henry Mountains, ’ XJ.S. Geog. and Geol. Survey, Washington, 1877 ; 
Journ. Geol. iv. p. 816 ; Whitman Cross, lUh Ami. Rep. U.S. Geol, Surv. 1892-93. A 
similar structure was figured and described by C. Maclaren, ‘Geol. of Fife and Lothians,’ 
1839, pp. 100, 101. The gabbros of Skye have been injected in this way into the sheets of 
the great basalt-plateau. A. G., Trans. Roy. Roc. Edin. xxxv. (1888), p. 122. See also 
J. H. Dana, Amer. Journ. Sci. xliii. (1891), p. 79. 
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volcanic action may be repeated with even greater definiteness here. 
Intrusive sheets abound in old volcanic districts, intimately associated 
with dykes and surface-outflows, thus bringing before our eyes traces of 
the underground mechanism of volcanoes. They frequently occur among 
the rocks that lie beneath a mass of ejected lavas and luffs, or traverse 
the lower, sometimes even the upper parts of the volcanic mass. In 
some cases, therefore, they may mark later stages of eruption when the 
orifices of discharge liad become choked up and the subterranean energy 
only sufficed to inject the magma between the bedding of the rocks 
below oTOund but not to impel it to the surface, while in other instances 
they may belong to the time before the magma had been able to effect 
an eo-ress to the surface, and when it Avas consequently forced beffiveen 
the strata at some depth beloAv. It is observable that later intruded 
masses are often more acid than the lavas previously erupted.^ 

Araoii" the Paheozoic and Tertiaiy volcanic regions of Britain inmierons illustrations . 
of associated sills are to be found. Some of the most striking are those that emerge 
from beneath the great erupted masses of Arenig and Bala age in North Wales. Admir- 
able examples occur among the Carboniferous volcanic rocks of the basin of the Forth.'-" 
The Tertiary sills injected among Carboniferous and Cretaceous rocks of Antrim and 
the Jurassic rocks of the Inner Hebrides ar(3 likewise conspicuous for size and abundance.-^ 
The extent to which lava may he injected in thin layers between the planes of the 
strata is strikingly displayed. near the base of the great basalt plateau of Skye. In 



Fij^'. 300.— -Tlnii IutruHiv (3 uiid Veins iiijecto(l into carbonaceous shales lying Ixitweeu lavas, 

•south of Portree, Hlcye. 

Fig. 309, for example, a section is represented of a band of carbonaceous sliale, eight or 
nine feet thick, intercalated between a slaggy vesicular dolerite (a) and a finely v esicular 

1 A. Cr., Trems. Jloi/. Soc. Edin. xxxv. (1888), p. 143. q, /. G. S. xlviii. (1892), Address, 
p. 177. ‘Ancient VolcaiK)e.s of Great Britain,’ h. !>. 477. 

- Tram. Roy. Sor. Edhu xxix. p. 474. 

Oj). cit. xxxv. (1888), p. 111. ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chaps, xlii. 
xliv. and xlviii. 
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basalt (/). Ill the portion of this band marked d, two or three feet in thickness, more 
than a dozen thin sills of basalt have been thrust between the strata of shale. Some 
of these have broken np into detached nodule-like portions, so as to resemble true 
sedimentarjr concretions. The thicker sheets {d) are here and there connected with 
veins (c), which cross the thinner sills or (c) traverse the overlying basalt (/). Probably 
the latest rock of the group is the dyke {g). Such a section brings vividly before the 
mind the energy and persistence with which molten material has been injected along 
those platforms whereon, as in this shale band, it could most easily force its way.^ 

§ 3. Veins and Dykes. 

The term “vein"’ is rather vaguely employed by geologists. It is 
used as the designation of any mass of mineral matter which has solidified 
between the sepai\ated walls of a fissure. When this mineral matter has 



Fig. 310.— Intrusive Veins and Dykes of Andesite in Tull of a Volcanic “Neck,” Uenfrcwshirc. 


been deposited from aqueous solution or from sublimation, it forms what 
is known as a mineral-vein (p. 812). When it has been injected in a 
molten or pasty state into some other rock, it is an eruptive vein, or, if 
in a vertical wall-like mass, a dyke. When it forms part of the igneous 
rock in which it occurs, but belongs to a later period of consolidation 
than the portion into which it has been injected, it has been called a 
cofitemporaneous vein. When it has crystallized or segregated out of the 
component materials of some still .unconsolidated, colloid, or pasty rock, 
it is called a segregation vein. • 

Eruptive or Intrusive Veins and Dykes are portions of once-melted, 
or at least pasty matter, which have been injected into rents of previously 
solidified rocks. When traceable sufficiently fai", they may he seen to 
^ ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ ii. p. 311. 
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swell out and merge into their parent mass, wdiile in the opposite direction 
they m'ay become attenuated into mere threads. Sometimes they run for 
many yards or miles in tolerably straight lines. When this takes place 
along vertical or highly-inclined stratification, they look like interstrati- 
fied beds, though really intrusive. They may frequently be found to 
break across the bedding in a very irregular manner. 

No roek exhibits more instructively than granite the numerous varieties of form 
assumed by Veins. ^ Three distinct kinds of granite veins may be observed. 1st, Pro- 
trusions of the ordinary granite 
extending from the main masses 
into the surrounding rocks and , 

denioiistrating the intrusive char- y 

acter of the granite (Bdgs. 311, 

312). These varying in breadth 
from several feet or many yards 
down to fine filaments or threads, 
are often remarkably ahnudant 
and markedly irregular in the 
manner in which they branch 
and intersect. Where they are 

several yards broad their texture, FTjf. 3U. Granite Veijis. 

at least in the central parts, may 

not sensibly differ from that of the main granite mas.s, though it is apt to become 
finer especially as the veins diminivsh in breadth. It has been already pointed out 
that round some bosses of granite tlie adjacent rocks are injected or impregnated 





Fij^. 312.— Section of granite (ft), sending a network of v<un.s into slate (b) ; Cornwall (IL). 

■with abundant minute threads or veins of granito-substanco, like layers or leaves parallel 
with the stratification or foliation, and that the absence of * ‘ chilled ” edges may be due 
to the high temperature of the rocks into which the granite was injected (p. 728). 

In the Tertiary volcanic districts of tbe west of Scotland large bodies of granite and 
granophyre have been intruded into other volcanic rocks. Not only has the acid 

1 Gredner, Z). G, G. (1875), p. 104 ; (1882), p. 500. E, Kalkowsky, cit (1881) 
p. 629. 
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material filled up broad fissures, so as to form conspicuous dykes, but it has been injected 
into a network of minute cracks, as if the invaded rock had been shattered by 'energetic 
explosions before the entry of the granitic magma (Fig. 313) 0 


Besides a usual greater closeness of texture than that of their parent mass, intrusive 



veins sometimes present considerable ditferences. 
in mineralogical composition. The mica, for ex- 
ample, may be reduced to exceedingly minute 
and not very abundant flakes, and may almost 
disappear. The quartz also occasionally assumes 
a subordinate place, and the rock of the veins 
passes into one of the varieties of felsite, (piartz- 
porphyry, elvanite, aplite or eurite.- 

It is in the metamorphosed belt encircling an 
intrusive boss of granite, that eruptive veins are 
typically developed and most readily studied. 
In Cornwall, for example, the slates around the 


Fig. 313.— Section of two sliects of gabbro, 
the lover of ■which has been jieiietrated 
from below by a multitude of irregular 
veins of grauopliyre, St. Kihla. 


granite bosses are abundantly traversed by veins 
or dykes of granite and of quartz - porphyry 
{clvans), which are most numerous near the 
granite (Fig. 314). They vary in width from a 


inches or feet to 50 fathoms, their central 
portions being commonly more coarsely crystalline than the sides. They frequently 



Fig. 314.— Map of part of the Mining District of Gwennap, Cornwall {11). 
a fi, Granite ; c e; Schistose rocks ; h h, Elvan dykes ; a, “ Greenstone ” ; r v, d d, two intersecting serii‘i^ 

of niinenil-veins. 

enclose angular ..jife-ag ments of shite (p. 724). In the great granite region of Leinster 

^ ‘Ancient Volcanoes of C4reat Britain,’ ii. p. 413. ~~ 

- See a reference to the Bodegang, ante, p. 208 j also Hawes, Amev. Jovrn. xxi. 
(1881), p. 244. 
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Jukes traced some of tlie el vans for several miles running in parallel bands, eaeli only 
a few feot tliick, wdtli intervals of 200 to 300 yards between them. Around some of 
the granite bosses of tlie south of Scotland similar veins of felsite and porphyry abound- 
The granite of the Wahsatch Mountains in Utah, 'which rises through the Upper 
Carboniferous limestones, converting them into wdiite marble, sends out veins of granite- 
porphyry and other crystalline -compounds. In short, all over the world it is common 
for eruptive bosses of this rock to have a fringe of intrusive veins {Apophyses). 

2. Yeins 'which cut through the granite itself, though they must be regarded as 
later than the rock which they actually traverse, may yet represent lower, still liquid 
portions of the granitic magma which have been forced by earth-movements into rents 
in the partially or wholly solidified granite. They are generally tiner in grain than the 
granite around them, and differ more or less from it also in composition, especially 
in their greater acidity (Fig. 315). 

3. Pegmatites or pegmatitic veins (Fig. 315) are distinguished by the manner in 
•which their component minerals, notably the quartz and felspar, are intergrown (see 
pp. 12S, 206). Much discussion lias arisen as to the origin of such veins. They 
evidently cut the ordinary granite and in so far may be regarded as intrusive veins. But 
they could not have been injected in their present crystalline condition. Their material 
may have been squeezed up from some lower, still liquid part of the granitic magma, 
but their remarkable crystalline structure must have been afterwards superinduced by 
some process of segregation or i*earrangemeut and crystallization of their materials.^ 

Many other eruptive rocks (diorite, diabase, melaphyre, basalt, &c.) present admirable 
examples of intrusive (even pegmatitic) veins. These are generally distinguished from 
those of granite by the much feebler metamorphism with which they are attended. 

The “Contemporaneous Veins’’ of older writers included those veins 
in crystalline rocks rvhicli though differing sufficiently from the surround- 
ing material to be easily distinguished, resembled it so closely as to 
indicate that they were probably a part of it. The veins above described 
under No. 2 are examples. But tliey are not confined to granite, 
since .they may not infrecpiently be ol)served in sheets of gabbro, diorite, 
dolerite, diabase, and other eruptiv^e rocks (Fig. 316). They are more 
].)articiil;iiiy to be seen in sills and bosses. They run as straight, curved, 
or bi-anching ribands, usually not exceeding a foot in thickness. They 
are finer in texture than the rock which they traverse. Close examination 
of them shows that, instead of being sharply defined by a definite junction 
line with the enclosing rock, they are welded into that rock in such a 
way that they cannot easily be broken along the plane of union. This 
welding is found to be due to the mutual protrusion of the component 
crystals of the vein and of the surrounding rock — a structure sometimes 
admirably revealed under the microscopjo. Yeins of tliis kind evidently 
point to some process whereby, into rents formed in the deeply buried 
and at least partially consolidated or possibly pasty or jelly-like mass, 
there was an injection of similar material from some still unsolidified part 
of the mass, with a transfusion or exosmosis of some of the crystallizing 
minerals along the mutual boundaries. Such veins are to be distin- 
guished from the true “ Segregation -veins,” which are irregular liands, 

^ Tim student will lind a historical suinniary of opinion as to tlic of pegmatite veins 
in I^ofessor Brb’gger’s great work on the minerals of the syenite-pegmatite veins of Southern 
Norway, Part i. p. 215 et serp He distinguishes four successive phases in the development 
of these veins, pp. 148-181. 
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usually of more coarsely crystalline material, not infrequently to be seen 
in intrusive sheets, wherein the constituent minerals have crystallised out 
in a much more conspicuous form than in the main mass of the sur- 
rounding rock along certain lines or around jiarticular centres. These 
are probably due to some kind of segregation from the surrounding 
mass, though the conditions under which it took place have not yet 
been satisfactorily explained.^ Segregation-veins occur among the crys- 



Fig. 315.— Pogniatite Vein associated with foliated granite, Rubislaw Quarry, Aberdeen. 
g g, Ordinary granite of the mass; coarse pegmatite veins ; ss, foliated granite passing insensibly 
into (j ; q, mass of quartz. The black patches in p and q are nests of schorl. 

talline schists and even in sedimentary rocks which have been crushed and 
metamorphosed, as in the Torridoii arkose of Loch Carron (Fig. 268). 

Along the margin of segregation-veins in granite a foliated structure 
of the rock may be occasionally observed, ns in some of the large granite 
quarries near Aberdeen (Fig. 315). Coarse pegmatite veins abounding 



in large plates of muscovite, black tourmaline, and quartz, with occask>nal 
crystals of beryl and other minerals, merge into the surrounding graif tc, 
which for a few inches along the contact has a foliated structure precisely 
For some illustrations see Tmns. Eoy. Soc. Kdin, xxxv. (1888), pp. 113, 115, 118, T3L', 
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resembling that of a fine gneiss. This foliation may indicate motion of 
the crfaiiite mass along a line of fissure, while the rock itself or the 
material forced up into the fissure was still capable of molecular re- 
arrangement. ^ T , T . T 1 

Dykes are veins of eruptive rock, filling vertical or highly-mclineci 
fissures, and are so named on account of their resemblance to walls 
(SMce, djkeii)} Their sides are often as parallel and perpendicular as 
those of built walls, the resemblance to human workmanship being 
heightened by the numerous joints which, intersecting each other along 
the^face of a clyke, remind us of well-fitted masonry. Where the surround- 
ino- rock has decayed, the dykes may be seen projecting above ground 



Fig. ai7.-™-L)ykos in volcanic tullof u “nock” ; jshore, Elie, Fife. 


exactly like walls (Fig. 317); indeed, in many parts of the west of 
Scotland they are made use of for enclosures. The material of the dykes 
has in other cases decayed, and deep ditch-like hollows are left to mark 
their sites. The coast-lines of many of the Inner Hebrides and of the 
Clyde Islands furnish numerous admirable examples of both kinds of 
scenery. Dykes are characteristically displayed round volcanic centres. 

Tiie term dyke may be applied to some of the wall-like intensions 
•of quartz-porphyry, elvanite, and even of granite, but it is more typically 
illustrated among the basic and intermediate igneous rocks sucli as basalt, 
diabase, andesite, diorite, cKic., while occasionally dykes may be observed 

1 On tlie Mechanism of Dykes see Mallet, Q. J. G. S, xxxil (1876), p. 472. The 
structure of dykes is fully discussed in ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ particularly 
in reference to those of Tertiary time. For an account of another dyke region see J. F. 
Kemp and V. F. Masters on those of Lake Champlain, Bull. U. S. 0. S. No. 107 (1893) ; 
the dykes of the Christiania district are described in Brogger’s work on the Syenitpegmatit - 
giinge, already^cited. ^ 
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of even tuff and volcanic agglomerated Veins have been injected into 
irregular branching cracks ; dykes have been formed by the welling 
upwards of liquid or plastic rock in vertical or steeply inclined fissures, 
though obviously there is no essential difference between the two forms 
of structure. Sometimes the line of escape has been along a fault. In 
Scotland, howcA^er, which may be regarded as a typical region for this 
kind of geological structure, the vast majority of dykes rise along joints 
or fissures Avhich have no throw, and are therefore not faults. On the 
contrary, the dykes may be traced undefiiected across some of the largest 
faults in the midland counties. 

Dykes differ from veins in the greater parallelism of their sides, their 
verticality, and their greater regularity of breadth and persistence of 
direction. They sometimes occur as mere plates of rock not more than 
an inch or two in thickness, at other times they attain a breadth of twelve 
fathoms or more. The smaller or thinner dykes can seldom be traced 
more than a feAv yards ; but the larger examples may be followed some- 
times for many miles. 


Thus, in the soiitli and west of Scotland, a remarkable series of basalt and andesite 
dykes can be traced across all the geological formations of that region, including the 
older Tertiary basalt-plateaux. They run parallel to each other in a general north-west 
and .sonth-east direction for distances of twenty and thirty miles, increasing in numbers 
towards the north-west, and they have been assigned to the great volcanic activity of 
Tertiary time. A dyke of the same series crosses the north of England,, from near the 
coast of Yorkshire for about 100 miles inland. A complex system of massive pre- 
Cambrian dykes traver.ses the Arelnean, gneiss of N.W. Scotland. 


Though the wall-like form is predominant among dykes, it may readily 
pass into vein-like ramifications and intrusive sheets (Figs. 303, 309, 

310). The molten material took the chan- 
nels that happened to be most available. 
If the fissure bent off at an angle from its 
previous trend, or if another adjacent fis- 
i3ure happened to be more convenient, the 
eruptive rock might change its course. 
Again, while the ascending lava, under the 
hydrostatic pressure of the mass below, 
rose in one main fissure, portions of it 
might find their Avay into neighbouring 
|)aiullel rents, and enclose Avall-like portions 
of rock within the dyke, as in Fig. 3l(S, 
where the total breadth of the main dyke,'* 
including the sandstone betAveen the two 
arms, is about thirty feet, the sandstone being gently inclined, and the 
portions enclosed between the arms of the dyke having been greatly 
indurated. 

It must he kept in mind, however, that irregular expansions and con- 
tractions of dykes may sometimes he caused by subsequent moA^ements 
of the terrestrial crust. The dykes, for instance, may he plicated together 



Fig. 31S.— Plan of dykes (7; b) cutting 
sandstone (a a) ; sliore, Gourock, Ren- 
frewshire. 


^ The occurrence of “ sandstone dykes ” has already been noticed, anto^ p. 665. 
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with the rocks among which they have been intruded, and the folds may 
afterwards he pressed in such a way as to give rise to alternate or ici-egul.'ii-ly 
distributed enlargements and constrictions, or a similar effect may be 
produced by shearing or by faulting.^ Mr. Clough has found that in a 
great system of dykes traversing the cry^^stalline schists of Argyllshire 
frequent attenuations of the dykes are produced by faults. 

In internal structure, considerable differences may be detected among 
dykes. The rock may appear («) with no definite structure of any kind 
be 3 mnd irregular jointing; (h) columnar, the prisms striking off at right 
angles from the walls, and either going completely across from side to 
side, or leaving a central non-columnar part in which they branch and 
lose themselves ; when, the side of a dyke having this structure is laid 
])are, it presents a network of 
polygonal joints formed by 
the ends of the prisms wdiich, 
if the dyke is vertical, lie of 
course in a horizontal position, 
whence they depart in pro})or- 
tion as the dyke is inclined : 
occasionally tlie prisms are as 
well-formed as in any columnar 
bed of basalt ; (c) jointed 
parallel with the walls, the 
joints being sometimes so close 
as to cause the rock to appear 
as if it consisted of a scries 
of vertical plates or strata : 
this platy character is duo 
doubtless to contraction in 
cooling l^etween parallel walls, and when it occurs in basalt-dykes is best 
developed near the margins ; {d) vesicular or amygdidoidal, lines of minute 
vesicles having been formed parallel with the walls, and attaining their 
greatest number and size along the centre of the dyke (Fig. 319). 

As a rule, tlie outer parts of a dyke of crystalline rock, like the 
upper and under surfaces of an intrusive sheet, are finer grained than 
the centre, sometimes, where the chillii\g,of the molten rock has been 
rapid, passing into a veneer of glass. Basalt veins have not infrequently 
such an external vitreous coating (tachylyte, liyalomelan, &c.) It 
occasionally happens also that the central portions of a basalt or andesite 
dyke are glassy, of which structure several cases have been observed in 
Scotland ; perhaps in these instances the dyke has opened along its centre, 
and a fresh uprise of more glassy material has risen in the fissure.^ 

In some broad dykes there has been room for a certain amount of 
differentiation during the cooling of the mass. Professor A. 0. Lawson 
has described some examples from the Kainy Lake region of Canada, 

^ Compare the structure illustrated hy Fig. 346. Bee also Barker, Geol. Mag. 1889, p. 
69, and the account of the pre-Camhrian rocks in Book VI. Part I. 

See iVoc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Edin. v. (1880), p. 241. 



Eii'. yi'.K — Arnuigeuuiiit of baiuls of aiuygdales in a dylu: 
8tratluuore, Skyt^. 
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which show a considerably greater percentage of silica in the centre than 
at the sides. In one case, while the margin had the characters of an 
andesite with 47*8 per cent of silica, it shaded off inwards into an opliitic 
diabase, and then into a uralitic quartz-gabbro, in which the proportion of 
silica was found to be 57*5 per centd 

Multiple and Compound Dykes.^ — Numerous examples have 
been observed where a dyke has been formed by more than one intrusion 
of molten material. The original fissure, after having lieen filled wdth 
the intrusive material, has again been rent open and has once more been 
occupied by a similar injection. This re-opening of a fissure has some- 
times occurred repeatedly. A remarkable instance may be seen on the 
island of Seil, Argyllshire, where no fewer than ten distinct intrusions 
can be counted between the walls of a single fissure (Fig. 320). Some 



Fig. 320,— Multiple dolerite-dyke traversing and 
enclosing "black slate, Seil Island, Argyllshire. 



Fig. 321. — Compound dyke, Market Stand, 
Broadford, Skye. 

a, .strongly spherulitic Granopliyre ; 1) b, Basalt 
dykes ; c c, Torridon Sandstone. 


of these separate bands of similar material are distinguished from eacli 
other by a narrow selvage of black glass, which is occasionally two 
inches broad but dies away into a mere film, while one of them displays 
cavities 3 or 4 inches in diameter, lined with pea-like spherules of glass.^^ 
In some cases the subsequent infilling has been supplied by a totally 
different material from that of the first. Hence arise Compound or 
Composite dykes (Fig, 321).'^ The earliest injection may have consisted 

^ A mer. (Jeol. vii. (1891), p. 153.; Proc, Ccmad. hist. 1887, p. 173 ; A un. Rep. Geol. 
Surv. Gcmadcii 1887-88, Part P. More usually the vitreou.s part is more siliceoiis tliaii the 
rest of a basic rock {ante, p. 236). 

- ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain/ ii. p. 159. 

Summary of Progress of Geological Survey for 1898, p. 155. An excellent example of 
a multiple dyke is described by Professor A. C. Lawson from the north-east of Lake 
Superior, where in a breadth of 14 feet no fewer than twenty-eight separate bands of diabase 
from one to 6| inches broad traverse a mass of granite. A mer. Oeol. xiii. (1894), p. 293. 

Professor Judd has described the remarkable examples first brought to notice by 
Jameson in the island of Arran. (J. J. G. R. xlix. (1893), p. '536. 
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of andesite, basalt, or some otlier dark rock, rich in ferro-magnesian con- 
stitueiTts, while the later may be a pale acid rock, such as granophyre or 
granite. Although the later intrusion may traverse the earlier igneous 
mass in any irregular manner, it has been observed among the Inner 
Hebrides, where dykes of this type are by no means rare, that the basic 
and acid constituents are usually ranged as parallel bands, an acid one in 
the centre, with a more basic band on either side. The evidence where 
obtainable shows that the acid part of these dykes is latest, and that it has 
not split a basic dyke up the middle but has forced its way between the 
two portions of a double dyke, sometimes invading a multiple dyke, 
cutting a portion of it obliquely, and even dissolving a portion of the basic 
walls between which it ascended.^ 

Intersecting Dykes. — In volcanic districts it has frequently hap- 
pened that new fissures have 
been opened across already 
existing dykes, and that they 
have been filled by the uprise 
^of fresh lava in them. Hence 
some d}’kes are found to be 
intersected by others. While 
the mere fact of tliis intersec- 
tion may be taken to show a 
succession of injections of 
molten material, it is not 
always easj^- to determine which 
is the older of two dykes. As 
a general rule, however, the 
presence of the fine-grained 
margin or “ chilled edge ” may 
be relied on as a test of relative 
age. The dyke which carries 
its “ chilled edge ” across another dyke must be the later of the two ; 
or^when this criterion fails, it may be possible to determine that the 
“ chilled edge ” of one of the dykes is truncated by the other, and con- 
sequently marks the older intrusion. In some regions extraordinary 
complications have arisen where the ground has been repeatedly fissured, 
and where successive injections of lava have been made into the rents. 
In Fig. 322, for example, at least five dykes intersect each other. Three 
of these have the prevalent north-westerly trend. They are cut by one 
which runs a little north of east, and this is in turn traversed by one 
that trends in a north and south direction. 

Effects on Contiguous Eocks. — These are similar to the changes 
produced by intrusive sheets and other eruptive masses. Induration is 
the most frequent kind of alteration. Eemarkable examples have been 
observed where limestones in contact with dykes have had a saccharoid 
crystallization of the calcite superinduced upon them, and where even 

^ ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain ’ ii. p. Itil. 

2 0^;. vdt. ii. p. 159. 



Fig. 3*2*2.— Ground plan of intersecting dykes in Lia.s 
limestone, shore, east of Broadford, Skye. 
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new^ crystalline silicates have been developed. This .subject is more 
particularly discussed at p. 766, under the head of Coiitact-m'etamoi'phisni. 

§ 4. Necks. 

Under this term are included the filled-up pipes bi- funnels of former 
volcanic vents. Every series of volcanic sheets poured out at the surface 
must have been connected either with fissures, or with orifices drilled 
through the terrestrial crust. On the cessation of the eruptions, these 



tig. 323.— Diagram-section to sliow the structure of old volcanic vents, and how they may Ix.^ 
concealed and exposed 

1, luff cone with basalt plug still buried under sedimentary accumulations ; 2, Tuircone and basalt 
plug partially exposed by denudation. 


orifices have remained filled with lava or with fragmentary matter. lint 
unless subsequent denudation has removed the overlying cone, a I’ciit lies 
buried under the materials which came out of it. So extensive, however 
has been the waste of the surface in many old volcanic regions that the 
vents have been laid bare. In Fig. 323 two volcanic funnels are rciwe- 
sented, one of them still buried under overlying formations, the other 



Ing. 324.— Volcanic Neclvs, Texas. Photograph liy Mr. R. T. Hill, U.», Geol. Siirv(>y. 


prtially exposed by denudation. The study of volcanic Necks hrin® 
before us some of the more deep-seated phenomena of volcanic action, 
that capnot usually be seen at a modern volcano. 

f Circular or elliptical in ground-plan, but occasionally more 
meoulai and branching, and may vary in diameter from a few\yards 
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(Fis;. 3-5) miles, or even more, 

perperrclicularly to the stratification of 
the formation with which it is chrono- 
logically connected. Should rocks origin- 
alfy horizontal be subsequently tilted, 
a neck associated with them might be 
thrown more or less out of the vertical 
(Fi^*. 323). As a rule, however, the 



Pig. 325.— Plan of Neck, probably of Permitiii ugi', 
sliore, near St. Mouaii's, Fite. 

1 1, beds of liniesioiie c, thin coal-seam ; B, basalt veins ; 

S, large bed or block of sandstone. The Neck, T, •. 
measures about GO l)y 3T yards. The arrows mark 
the dip of the strata. 

vertical descent of necks into the earth’s 
crust appears to have been comparatively 
little interfered rvitli. In external form, 
necks commonly rise as cones or dome- 
shaped hills (Figs. 324, 326, 328, 329). 
This contour, however, is not that of the 
original volcanoes, but is due to deinida- 
tiori. Occasionally the rocks of a neck 
have been so worn away that a great 
hollow, suggestive of the original crater. 
Hills, Stirlingshire.)’- 


It descends into the earth 



occupies their site. (Fintry 


r I'or somo striking views of demuled voloauio necks bob Caiitaiii Dutton's Eeport on 
MouutTayloraudtlie Zuni Plateau, 6ft U.S. Qeol. Swrmj, 1884-85. Compare also 
Tnvi.-i. Roy. Roc. Min. x.vxv. (1888), p. 100 ; and Cieologioal Survey Memoir on East Fife, 
190'J. E.xamples of necks witlr oounected lavas and tufls are shown iu Figs. 328 and 389. 
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It niiglit be supposed that necks should always rise on lines of 
fissure. But in Central Scotland, where they aliound in rocks of 
Carboniferous age, it is quite exceptional to find one placed on a fault. 
And they seem to be often, if not generally, independent of the structure 
of the visible part of the crust through which they rise (ante, p. 279). 

The materials filling up ancient volcanic orifices may be (a) some 
form of lava, as rhyolite, granophyre, andesite, gabbro, diabase, or basalt ; 
or (b) the fragmentary materials which fell back into the throat of the 
volcano and finally solidified there. In many instances, both kinds of 
rock occur in the same neck, the main mass consisting of agglomerate or 
tuff with a central pipe or numerous veins of lava. Among the Paheozoic 
volcanic districts of Britain, necks are not infrequently filled with some 
acid rock, such as a dacite, orthophyre or “ felsite,’’ even where the sur- 
rounding lavas may be basic. The great vent of the Braid Hills near 
Edinburgh, belonging to the time of the Lower Old Bed Sandstone, is 
filled with rhyolitic tuff* containing 70 per cent of silica, while the lavas 
which flowed from it are andesites and diabases with not more than 50 
per cent of this acid. 

In some necks composed of eruptive I'ock, the material appears 
arranged in successive spherical shells, which may be supposed to be 
due to the protrusion of successive portions of the pasty or viscous mass 
•one within the other, the outer layers thinning away over the crown 
of the dome as they were attenuated by the ascent of fresh material 
from below.^ Or we may suppose that the top of the plug sometimes 
solidified, and that subsequent emissions of lava I'ose through rents in 
the crust, and flowed down the outside of the vent. 

The fragmentary materials in necks consist mainly of different lava- 
form rocks imbedded in a gravelly ^je^erino-likQ matrix of more finely 
comminuted debris of the same rocks ; but they also contain, sometimes 
in abundance, fragments of the strata through which the necks have 
been drilled. When occasionally, as in some of the Maare of the Eifcl, 
these non-volcanic fragments constitute most of the debris (p. 326), we 
may infer that after the first gaseous explosions, the activity of the 
vent ceased, without the rise of the lava-column or its ejection in dust 
and fragments to the surface. So unchanged are many of the pieces of 
sandstone, shale, limestone, or other stratified rock in the necks, that 
they have evidently never been exposed to any high temperature. In 
some cases, however, considerable alteration is displayed. Dr. Heddle, 
from observations in Fife, concluded that the altered blocks in the tuff* 
there must have been exposed to a temperature of between 660'' and 
900° Fahr.2 

Among the numerous vents of Central Scotland, pieces of fine 
stratified tuff not infrequently appear in the agglomerates. This fact, 

coupled with the common occurrence of a tumultuous, fractured, and 

highly-inclined bedding of the tuff with a dip towards the centre of 

1 Scrope, ‘ Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France,’ 2nd edition, p. 68. Hee 
B. Reyer, Jahrh. Geol. ReichsansL xxix. (1879), p. 463 ; and mile, p. 329, note 2 ; A. G. 

Tmns. Roy. Sac. Mdin. xxxv. (1888), p. 161. ^ Roy. Soe. MiUn. xxviii. p. 487. 
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the neck (Figs. 326, 327), appears to show that the pipes were partly 
filled up by the subsidence of the tuff consolidated in beds within the 
crater and at the upper part of the funnel. Further indication of the 
probable subaerial character of the tuff 
is furnished by abundant enclosed chips 
.of wood, which may have belonged to 
trees or brushwood that grew upon the 
slopes of the cones. These fragments 
were probably entombed in the tuft* 
while they were still green and full of 
sap, for they are invariably encrusted 
with crystalline calcite, which was intro- 
duced by inbitrating water, and deposited 
round them in the interspace left between 
them and the enclosing matrix after they 
had dried.^ 

It is common to find among necks 
of tuft* numerous dykes and veins of 
lava which, ascending through the tuff, are usually confined to it, 
though occasionally they penetrate the surrounding strata. They are 
often beautifully columnar, the columns diverging from the sides of the 
dykes and being frecpiently curved. 

Proofs of subsidence round the sides of vents may often be observed. 
Stratified rocks, through wdiich a volcanic funnel had been opened, 
commonly dip into it all round, and may even be seen on edge, as if they 
had been subsequently dragged down by the subsidence of the materials 
in the vent.- The fact of subsidence beneath modern volcanic cones has 
already been referred to (p. 310). 



Fife. 

T, tufi; the arrows marking the inward diiJ ; 
S, sandston(3S through whicli the Neck 
has been blown open ; B B, basalt dykes 


A remarkable region for the abundance of its volcanic nocks and the clearness of 
the sections in which their structure and their relations to the surrounding rocks are 
exposed, lies in the eastern part of the county of Fife, Scotland, to which allusion has 
already been made. In a space of about 12 miles in length by from 6 to 8 in breadth 
no fewer than eighty vents have been detected, and others may still ho conceahul under 
superficial deposits. They pierce the various subdivisions of the Carboniferous system, 
and are thus probably post-Carboniferous. They not improbal)ly belong to the same 
volcanic period with the necks and andesite lavas of Ayrshire and FTithsdalo, which 
have been regarded as Permian. One great feature of interest in regard to them is the way 
in which they have been dissected by the sea along the shore. Every detail of their in- 
ternal organisation can tints be studied, and an idea can ho formed of the tectonic arrange- 
ment of a volcanic vent stich as cannot be obtained from any modern volcano. Some 
of the foregoing illustrations are. taken from these Fife necks (Figs. 325, 326, and 327).'^ 
On the continent of Europe the detached bosses of peperite in Auvergne not 


^ See the “Geology of East Fife” {Mem. (Heal. 8wn\)^ 1902, j)* 274. 

2 Tnms. Roy. Soc. Edui. xxix. p. 469. For an e.xcellent example from New Zealand, 
see Heaphy, Q, J. mol Soe. 1860, p. 245. 

® These necks were first described in my Memoir, already cited from Trans. Roy. 8oc. 
Rdhi. xxix. p. 437 ; l)ut I have recently given a much fuller account of them, with 
numerous diagrams and plates, in the Geological Survey Memoir on the Geology of East 
Fife, above cited. 
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improbably mark the sites of some of the oldest and most denuded volcanic vents in that 
district (p. 175). A remarkable region for necks is that of the Swabian Alb of Wurteni- 
biirg, where 125 separate examples have been found. They are tilled witli tulf, but 




sometimes with basalt, and have risen vertically through different members of the 
Jurassic system without apparently the assistance of any pre-existing faults or lissures. 
They have been elaborately described by Professor Branco.^ 


^ ‘‘Schwabens 125 Vulkan-Einluyonen und deren tufferfiillte Ausbruchsrohren—das 
grosste Gebiet ehemaliger Maare auf der Erde/’ Tiibingen, 1894. 
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Effects on Contiguous Itocks. — The strata round a neck are 
usually somewhat hardened. Sandstones have acquired a vitreous lustre ; 
argillaceous beds have been indurated into porcellanite ; coal-seams have 
been fused, blistered, burnt, and rendered unworkable. The coal- workings 
ill Fife and Ayrshire have revealed many interesting examples of these 
changes, which may be partly due to the heat of the ascending column of 
molten rock or ejected fragments, partly to the rise of heated Ampours, even 
for a long time subsequently to the volcanic explosions. Proofs of meta- 
morphism, probably due to the latter cause, may sometimes be seen within 
the area of the neck itself. Where the altered materials are of a fragment- 
ary character, the nature and amount of this change can best be estimated. 
What Avas probably originally a general matrix of volcanic dust lias been 
converted into an indurated more or less crystalline mass, through AAhicli 
the dispersed blocks, though likeAidse intensely altered, are still recognis- 
able. Such blocks as, from the nature of their substance, must have 
offered most resistance to change — pieces of sandstone or quartz, for 
example — stand out prominently in the altered mass, though even they 
haA^e undergone more or less modification, the sandstone being converted 
into vitreous quartzite. 

Section ii. Interstratified, Volcanic, on Contemporaneous Phase of 

Eruptivity. 

The phenomena of volcanic action, together Avith the products and 
structure of volcanoes having been already discussed in Book III. Part 
L, Ave have noAv only to consider those features of the suliject which 
distinguish the volcanic rocks of former ages, Avhich enable us to follow 
the- progress of volcanism in the past and Avhich fix the dates of the 
successive eruptions. It is evident that, on the whole, the masses of 
volcanic material Avhich have been erupted to the surface must agree in 
lithological characters Avith rocks already described, Avhich have been 
extra vasated by volcanic efforts without quite reaching the surface. Yet 
they have some Avell- marked general characters, of which the most 
important may be thus stated. (1) They occur as beds or sheets, some- 
times lava-form, sometimes of fragmental materials, which conform to the 
bedding of the strata among AAdiich they are intercalated. (2) They do 
not break into or alter overlying strata, though they have sometimes 
ploughed up and involved portions of the sediment underneath them 
and over Avhich they flowed, (3) The upper and under surfaces of the 
lava-beds present commonly a scoriaceous or vesicular character, which may 
even be found extending throughout the Avhole of a sheet. (4) Fragments 
of these upper surfaces not unusually occur in the immediately over- 
lying strata. (5) Beds of tuff‘ are frequently interstratified with sheets 
of lava, but may also occur by themselves, intercalated among ordinary 
sedimentary strata. 

A record of the feeldest display of contemporaneous volcanic energy 
in any old group of rocks is furnished by a l)and of interstratified tuff, 
marking a single volcanic eruption. A succession of such bands indicates 

TOL. II • E 
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a series of similar discharges, and every intermediate stage may be 
illustrated by examples up to a mass of lavas and tuffs many thousands 
of feet in thickness intercalated among sedimentary deposits. 

In the investigation of former volcanic action the detection of true 
volcanic tuff is of funSamental importance. While the observer may 
be in doubt whether a particular bed of lava has been poured out at the 
surface as a true flow, or has consolidated at some depth as a sill, and, 
therefore, whether or not it furnishes evidence of an actual volcanic out- 
break at the locality, he is not liable to the same uncertainty among the 
fragmental eruptive rocks. Putting aside the occasional lirecciatcd 
structure seen along the edges of plutonic intrusive masses, he may 
regard all the truly fragmental igneous rocks as proofs of volcanic action 
having been manifested at the surface. The agglomerate found in a 
volcanic neck could not have been formed unless the vapours in the 
vent had been able to find their way to the surface, and in so doing 
to blow into fragments the rocks on the site of the vent as well as the 
upper part of the ascending lava-columnd Wherever, therefore, a bed 
or series of beds of tuff occurs interstratified in geological formations, 
it points to contemporaneous volcanic eruptions. Hence the value of 
these rocks in interpreting the volcanic annals of a region. 

The fragmentary ejections from a volcano or a cooling lava-stream 
vary from the coarsest agglomerate to the finest tuff, the coarser 
materials being commonly found nearest to the source of discharge. 
They naturally differ in composition, according to the nature of the lavas 
with which they are associated and from which they have been derived. 
Where the lavas are basic or acid, so likewise the tuffs are expected to be, 
though, as has been above stated (p. 712), instances have been observed 
where, owing to the presence of a heterogeneous magma or of two distinct 
magmas, showers of acid fragments have alternated with the outflow 
of intermediate or even basic lavas. The fragmentary matter ejected 
from volcanic vents has fallen partly back into the funnels of discharge, 
partly over the surrounding area. It is apt, therefore, to be more or 
less mingled with ordinary sedimentary detritus. We find it, indeed, 
passing insensibly into sandstone, shale, limestone, and other strata. 
Alternations of gravelly peperino-like tuff- with a very fine-grained ash 
may frequently be observed. Large blocks of lava-form rock, as well as 
of the strata through which the volcanic explosions have taken place, 
occur in the tuffs of most old volcanic districts. Occasionally such 
ejected blocks as well as bombs, derived from the expulsion of molten 
material, are found among the fine shales and other strata, the 
lamination of which is bent down round them in such a way as to show 
that the stones fell with considerable force into the still soft and yielding 
silt or clay (Fig. 330).2 

Volcanic tuffs and conglomerates occur in interstratified beds without 

^ It is conceivable, as already stated, that where a mass of lava was injected into a 
subterranean cavern, fragmentary discharges might take place and partly fill tliat cavity ; 

but such exceptional cases are probably extremely rare. 

2 See Oeol. Mag. i. (1864), p. 22. 
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any accompanying lava, much more commonly than do interstratified 
sheets of lava, without beds of tuff; just as in recent volcanic districts, it 
is more usual to find cones of ashes or cinders without lava, than lava- 
sheets -without an acconi{»animent of ashes. Masses of fine or gravelly 
•tuff*, several hundreds of feet in thickness, without the intervention of any 
lava-bed, may be observed in the volcanic districts of the Old Red Sand- 
stone and Carboniferous systems in Scotland. These furnish evidence of 
long-continued volcanic action, during which fragmentary materials were 
showered out over the water-basins, mingled with little or no ordinary 



Fig. 330. — Ejected volciuiic block (12 x 15 x 17 indies) in Ixiwer Carbonit’erons Shales, Pettycur, Fife. 


sediment. On the other hand, in these same areas, thin seams of tuff 
interlaminated wdth sandstone, shale, or limestone, afford indications of 
feeble intermittent volcanic explosions, -whereby light showers of dust were 
discharged, which settled down quietly amidst the sand, mud, or limestone 
accumulating at the time. Under these latter circumstances, tuffs often 
become fossilif crons ; they enclose the remains of such plants and animals 
as might be lying on the lake-bottom or sca-lioor over which the showers 
of volcanic dust fell, and thus they form a connecting link between aqueous 
and igneous rocks. 

As illustrations of tlie nature of the stratigrapliictal evidence for former conditions of 


volcanic activity, furnialied by intercalations of 
tidf, some examples from the Carbon iferoius forma- 
tions of Britain may here be given. In Fig. 331, 
from the Calcifcroiis Sandstone series of Linlitligow- 
•sliire, the successive conditions of the floor of a 
lagoon are presented to our view. At the bottom 
of the section lies a black shale (1) of the usual 
carbonaceous type, with remains of terrestrial plants. 
It is covered by a bed of nodular l)liiisli“grcy tuff 
(2), containing black sliale fragments, whence we 
may infer that the underlying or some similar shale 
was blown out from the site of the vent that 
furnished this dust and gravel. A second black 
.shale (3) is succeeded by a second tliiu band of fme 
pale yellowish tuff (4). Iffack shale (5) again super- 
venes, containing rounded fragments of tuff; perhaps 
lapilli intermittently ejected from the neighbouring 



Fig. 331. — Section of iiiterstratiiications 
of tuff and slialo, old Quarry, Wester 
Ocbiltree, Linlitligowshire (Lower 
CarboniferonH). 


vent, and passing up into a layer of tuff (0), which marks bow the volcanic activity 
.gradually increased again. It is evident that, but for the proximity of an active 
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Yolcailic vent, there vould have been a continuous deposit of black mud, tlie conditions 
of sediineiitation having remained imchaiiged. In the next stratum of shale (7), thin 
seams and nodules of clay- ironstone accumulated round decomposing organic remains on 
the niiTcldv bottom. A brief volcanic explosion is marked by the thin tutl-1,)Gd (S), aftei 
which the old conditions of deposit continued, the bottom ol tlie water, as the shale (9) 
shows, being crowded with ostracod crustaceans, while fishes, whose coprolites have been 
left ill the mud, haunted the locality. At last, however, a much more powerful and 
prolonged volcanic explosion took place. A coarse agglomerate or tutl (10), with blocks 
sometimes nearly a foot in diameter, was then thrown out and overspread tlie lagoon. 

A scene of a somewhat dillerent kind is revealed by the section draun in lig. o32, 



Fig. 332.-~Sectiou in quarry of Carboniferous 
Limestone, Limerick. 

1, Limestone ; 2, Calcareous tuff; 3, Ashy 
limestone or highly calcareous tuft'. 

wdiicli represents a thickness of about 15 feet of strata. The lowest rock visible is a 
black, tolerably pure limestone, formed of organisms which, lived on the seadloor. As 
it is followed upward it is seen to be interleaved with thin partings of fine greenish 
calcareous tuff, each of which marks a separate eruption from some ucigh],)Ouring 
volcanic vent. The intervals between the successive explosions must have l)ec,u long 
enough, not only to allow the water to become clear, but to permit the calcareous 
organisms once more to spread over the bottom and form a layer of limestone. Half- 
^vay up the section the volcanic material rapidly increases in amount until it takes the 
place of the limestone, though its calcareous composition shows that some of the 
organisms still mingled their remains with the volcanic dust that had hmied their 
predecessors.^ 

As the presence of true volcanic tuff proves that molten rock has risen in a vent, 
whence it has been blown out to the surface in the form of dust and lapilH, wc may always 
be prepared to find evidence that it also flowed out in streams of lava. In Tig. 333, 
for example, a record is supplied of the outflow of two sheets of lava over the floor of the 
sea ill which the Carboniferous limestone was deposited. The interval of time between 


Fig. 333. — Section in WardUiw Qimn’y, 
LinUtbgowsliinx 


1 ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ ii. p. 44- 
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tlieir respective eruptions is liere represented bj about *20 feet of sediments, consisting 
mainly of -organically-derived limestone •with some intercalations of black mud and grey 
sand. At the bottom of tlie section, a pale amygdaloidal, somewhat altered form of 
basalt (A) marks the upper surface of one of the submarine lavas of the period. Directly 
over it comes a bed of limestone (B) 15 feet thick, the lower layers of which are made 
’up of a dense growth of the thin-stemmed- coral, Lithostrotloii irregulare, which over- 
spread the hardened lava. The next stratum is a band of dark shale (C), about 2 feet 
thick, followed by about the same thickness of an impure limestone with shale seams. 
The conditions for coral growth were evidently not favourable ; for the deposit of this 
argillaceous limestone was arrested by the precipitation of a dai-k mud, now to be seen 
in the form of 3 or 4 inches of a black pyritous shale (E), and next by the inroad of a 
large quantity of a dark sandy mud, and drift vegetation, which lias been preserved as 
a sandy shale (F) containing Calamite.% Producti, ganoid scales, and other traces of the 
terrestrial and marine life of the time. Finally a sheet of lava, represented by the 



Fig. 334.— Section of the volcanic group in the Carboiiif(n‘oiis Liun^stone, Middle Hope, 
mouth of Severn, Somerset. 


uppermost amygdaloid (G), overspread the area, and sealed up these records of 
Paheozoic history. 

An example from anotlier portion of the same ancient sea-liottom will serve to 
show how both tuffs and lavas may be interst ratified in a uonfonnable and continuous 
succession of marine organic limestones. It is taken from the interesting volcanic group 
near Weston-super-Mare, and represents the whole of that group, hero about 100 feet 
thick, intercalated in the midst of the marine limestones.'^ At the bottom lies the 
normal highly fossiliferous erinoidal limestone (1), the deposition of Avliich was now 
interrupted. It becomes impure towards the top, where it is covered with a greenish 
volcanic tuff (2) about 12 feet thick, including calcareous bauds. This tuff marks tlie 
beginning of the eruptions which were n. shored in with a discharge of ashes and dust. 
Then came an interval of quiescence, during which the organisms, especially Prod^idtcs, 
swarmed over the first volcanic depo.sit, and built up an irregular sheet of thin- 
bedded limestone (3) three feet thick and upwards. Another eruption now took place, 
which covered up the shells, crinoids and corals, and formed tlie group of tuffs (4), 
though some of tlic organisms struggled on and formed lenticular .seams of lime- 
stone among the volcanic sediment. They once more were able to gather into thicker 

^ A. Strahan and A. G. in Nummary of Progress of Ueohgical ^Survey for 1898, pp. 
104-111. 
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continuous seams oyimestone (5). The limestone (6) is crowded with their remains, and 
as it has a thickness of 15 feet, it marks a pause of some duration in the volcanic 
activity. This interval was at last brought to an end by a renewed and more enerp.tic 
manifestation of subterranean energy. First came a series of vigorous discharges ot line 
dust and stones, which eventually accumulated to a depth of from 12 to 14 leet ot tut! 
(7). A thin layer of chert (8) lies at the top of the volcanic sediment, and is immediately 
overlain with a dull green somewhat decomposing vesicular olivine-liasalt (9), 12 to 14 
feet thick, displaying marked ellipsoidal structure, and presenting a rugged scoriaceous 
upper surface. This lava marks the culmination of tlie volcanic episode in the district. 
It was followed hy a time of comparative quiescence, during wliiidi occasional sliowers 



Fig. 335.— Erect couiferovis tree-trunk surrounded by und Inirieil under 'I’crtiary liasalt, (Jriixni, 
Isle of Mull. (‘ Scenery of Scotland,’ 3rd edition, p. M2.) 


of fine volcanic dust were discharged, traces of Avhieh are preserved as tliiu partings in 
the nine feet of highly fossiliferous limestone (10) whie.h overlii^s the. ba,salt, a,nd has 
filled up all the irregularities of its surface. A vecrud(iscem;e of vohjanic aollvity is 
indicated by the band of green tuff (11) about nine feet thiidv, hut the discharges 
were not so continuous or violent as wholly to kill off the Cidcaiaums orgaaiisms on tbc 
sea-bottom, for their remains have been aggregated into lenticular siaims and nodules 
among the volcanic sediment. The red lime.stone (12) alioiit tbrim feet tldidv shows 
by its thin leaves of tuff that feeble discharges of dust were still taking pla(a\ These 
indications of volcanic action become still feebler in the overlying reddish nodular 
limestone (13), also about three feet thick, above which comes once more normal thiidc 
limestone wholly made of organic remains, like that lielow the voleanii! group. 

In the case of subaerial eruptions "we may expect to meet with occasional intercala- 
tions of lacustrine or fluviatile sediment containing tlie remains of a land flora or fa,iuia. 
The Tertiary volcanic series of Central France presents many instructive and classic 
examines of this association. We tliere find the fine tuffs alternating in thin lamina*, 
with the fresh-ivater limestones, and delicately filling the cavities of the shells of pond* 
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snails. In the west of Scotland the Tertiary basalt -plateaux contain interesting 
examples of river-channels filled with gravel, and sometimes containing drift-wood, 
which have been buried under streams of lava. In at least one instance a coniferous 
tree with a stem five feet in diameter has been enveloped in the molten rock, and still 
retains its erect ])Osition. The bark and outer part of the wood were charred, and 
the upper part of the trunk had decayed, leaving an empty cylinder in the basalt, into 
which rubbish was washed from the ground above, before the next outflow of lava buried 
it. As shown in Fig. 335, the columns of the ba.salt diverge from the sides of the tree, 
which formed the cooling surface whence the contraction started. 

While the unclergronnd course of a protruded mass of molten igneous 
rock has widely varied according to the shape of the channel through 
which it proceeded and in which, as iii a mould, it solidified, the behaviour 



Fig.;83G.-— Sandstone (illing- rents in the surface of an interbcHUled sheet or How of porphyrite, which is 
covered with a bed of eonglonierute. Coast of Kineardinesliinn 
The rents have been filled in with sand before the eruption of the next flow. 

of the rock, once poured out at the surface, is more uniform. The erupted 
lava rolls along, varying in thickness and other minor characters, accord- 
ing to its viscosity, the angle of slope and the irregularities of the 
topography over which it flows. It forms a rough, lenticular bed or 
sheet. A comparison of such a bed with one of the intrusive sheets 
already described shows that in several important lithological characters 
they differ from each other. An intrusive sheet is closest in grain 
near its upper and under surfaces ; a contemporaneous bed or true lava- 
flow, on the contrary, is there usually most open and scoriaceous. In the 
one case, we comparatively rarely see vesicles or amygdales, and when 
they do occur they are usually small in size, and more or less uniformly 
distributed along certain bands or lines. In the lavas, on the other hand, 
such vesicles commonly abound, and present wide variations in size, 
shape, arid distribution. However rough the upper surface of an inter- 
stratified sheet may be, it never sends out veins into, nor encloses portions 
of the superincumbent rocks, which, however, sometimes contain portions 
of it, and wrap round its hummocky irregularities. Occasionally it may 
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be observed to be full of rents, which have been filled up with sandstone 
or other sedimentary material. These rents were formed while the lava 
was cooling, and sand was subsequently -washed into them. Examples of 
this structure abound among the andesite-lavas of the volcanic tracts of 
the Scottish Lower Old Red Sandstone (Fig. 336).^ 

The amygdaloidal cavities throughout an interstratified sheet, but 
more especially at the top, often present an elongated form, and are even 
pulled out into tube -like hollows in one general direction, which was 
obviously the line of movement of the yet viscous mass (pp. 134, 30G). 
Some kinds of rock, which have appeared as superficial lavartlows, liave 
assumed a system of columnar jointing. Basalt, in particular, is dis- 
tinguished by the frequency and perfection of its columns. The Giants’ 
Causeway, the clifiPs of Staffa, of Ardtun in Mull, and of Loch Staffin in 
Skye, the Orgues d’Expailly in Auvergne, and the Kirschberg of Fulda 
are well-known examples. Andesite, rhyolite, obsidian, })itchstone and 
other effusive rocks likewise occur occasionally in columnar forms. Some 
basic lavas, during their flow, have broken up into rounded, elliptical or 
pillow-shaped masses of all sizes, from a few inches to several feet or even 
yards in diameter (pp. 136, 306), These blocks often present lines of 
small amygdales close to their edges, the centre being sometimes marked 
by larger and more irregularly shaped cavities. The interspaces between 
the ellipsoids were usually filled ^ith some sedimentary deposit, which 
among the Palseozoic examples is not infrequently chert containing 
Badiolaria^ but it may be limestone, shale, ironstone, volcanic tuff* or 
other material. The origin of these rounded blocks has been ascribed 
to the sudden disruption and chilling of lava that has flowed into a lake, 
river, or the sea.- 

Lenticular sheets or groups of sheets of lava, usually of limited extent 
and with associated bands of tuff, form the more frequent type among 
Palaeozoic and Secondary formations. A single interbedded sheet may 
occasionally be found intercalated between ordinary sedimentary strata, 
without any other volcanic accompaniment. But this is unusual. In the 
great majority of cases, several sheets occur together, with accompanying 
bands of contemporaneous tuff, and they may be piled up itito accumula- 
tions thousands of feet in thickness, their geological age being gi.merally 
ascertainable from the organic remains associated 'with them or with 
the conformable strata immediately below or above them. 

Intei’bedded (and also intrusi-ve) sheets have shared in all the subso- 

•t See ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Ctreat Britain,’ i. pp. 283, 333, wliere a nuruBer of examples 
are figured, also “Geology of East Fife,” Mem, Geol. Sure. Compare the imid-enclosures 
described by Professor B. K. Emerson, in tbo Triassic Trap of New England, and attributed 
by him to th(3 influence of strong convection currents, wliereby mnd was rapi<Uy dilfused over 
and under lava that flowed into water. Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. viii. (1897), p. 59. 

For descriptions of the ellip.soidal structure of lavas, see G. Platania, in H. Jolmston- 
Lavis’ ‘South Italian Volcanoes,’ Naples, 1891, p. 41, and Plate xii. ; J. J. H. fl’enll and 
H. Fox, Q. J, G. S. xlix. (1893), p. 211 ; J. J. H. Teall, Tmns. Roy. Geol. Soc. Gormefdl, 
1894, p. 3 ; F. L. Ransome, Bull. Geol. V'liivers. Goliforniti^ No. 7 (1894) ; A. G. ‘ Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. pp. 25, IS 4, 193 ; T. Morgan Clements, Monograph xxxvi. 
U.S. Geol. Sure. 1899, p. 112. 
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quent curvature and faulting of tlie formations among which they lie. 
This relation is well seen in the “toadstone’^ or sheets of dolerite, basalt, 
and tuff associated with the Carboniferous Limestone of Derbyshire 
(Fig. 337).^ 



ONE MILE 

Fig. 337. — Section of intercalated lavas and tntis (“ toadstone ") in Carboniferous Limestone, Derbyshire 
(A*)- O' «5 “ Toadstone,” in two beds ; 1> b, Limestones ; c, Millstone grit ; //, Faults. 

In such abundantly volcanic districts as Central Scotland, the necks or vents of erup- 
tion (Figs, 328, 389) may frequently be detected among tlie lavas Avbicli proceeded from 
them. The thickness of an interbedded sheet varies for different kinds of lava. As a rule, 
the more acid rocks are in thicker beds than th« more basic. Some of the thinnest and most 
persistent sheets may be observed among tlie basalts, where a thickness of not more than 
12 or 15 feet for each sheet is not uncommon. Both individual sheets and groups of 
sheets have commonly a markedly lenticular character. They usually thicken in a 
particular direction, probably that from which they flowed. On the other hand, beds of 
tolerably uniform thickness and flatness of surface may be found ; among the basalts, 
more particularly, the same sheet maybe traceable for miles, with remarkable regularity 
of thickness and parallelism between its upper and under surfaces (p. 763). The ande- 
sites and trachytic and rhyolitic lavas -are ^lore irregular in thickness and form of 
surface. The domito of Auvergne has formed domes without spreading out into sheets. 

Abundant examples of thick intercalated volcanic groups may be studied among the 
Pahnozoic and Tertiary formations of Western Europe, a,nd nowhere on a larger scale than 
in the British Isles. The Cambrian lavas and tuffs of Pembrokeshire, and those of 
Arenig and Bala ago in North Wales, the Lake District, the south of Scotland, and the 
south-east of Ireland form a notable record of voh‘-anic activity in older Palaiozoic time. 
They were succeeded by the great outpourings of the Old Red Sandstone, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Permian volcanoes. But the volcanic energy gradually diminished 
until the last Permian eruptions gave rise to groups of small tuff-cones, like those of 
Auvergne, never discharging floods of lava like those of earlier periods, and probably in 
most cases emitting only showers of ashes and stones.- There appears to have been 
a complete quiescence of volcanic activity during the whole of the Mesozoic ages in 
Britain. But the subterranean fires wore rekindled in older Tertiary time, and gave 
forth, the great basalt sheets of Antrim and the Inner Hebrides. 

On the continent of Eiu’ope a similar long record of volcanic action is found, with a 
corresponding Mesozoic quiescence. Camhrian, Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and 
Permian volcanic rocks have been found in France. The 1‘ermian volcanic rocks of 
Germany have long been well known. In the Tyrol occur extensive sheets of <|uartz- 
porpliyry of Triassic or older date, together with associated tuffs. 

Some of the most enormous accumulations of ejected volcanic material are found 
among the records of Tertiary time in the western parts of North America. Thus in 
the Absaroka range in Wyoming the following sequenee of volcanic ejections has* been 
established, the whole amounting to 11,000 feet.‘^ 

^ See Section 18 of IIoHz. Sect. Qeol, Save, Great Britain. 

^ ‘ Ancient -Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ where the British volcanic history is fully 
described. 

^ Mr. Hague, '■ Ahsaroka Folio,’ U.S. G. S. Presidential Address to Geoh Soc, Washington, 
1898. This section furnishes another example of alternating basic and acid ejection.s. 
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Late Basalt flows 300 feet 

Late Basic Breccia, alternations of coarse and tine frn^miental 

material, pointing to a prolonged succession of eruptions . . 2500 ,, 

Late Acid Breccia, composed mainly of andesite detritus, the 
result of many successive explosions ..... 2000 , , 

Early Basalt flows in sheets from 5 to 50 feet in thickness . . 1200 ,, 

Early Basic Breccia, coarse and fine, with intercalated sheets of 

basalt which increase in number and thickness towards the top . 4000 ,, 

Early Acid Breccia, coarse and fine material irregularly heaped 

together, with some beds of silt and mud .... 1000 ,, 



Fig. sas.— Succession of Volcanic congloiiierat(?s and lava-.slieets, Gafion of Ycllowsttiiw Hivtu’. 
Photograph by Mr. 0. D. Walcott, U. S. Geol. Survey. 


&me of these breccias are crowded with erect and prostrate fossil trees, which mark 
successive torest-growths thatw'ere overwhelmed and buried under the enormous amount 
of fragmentary material discharged from the neighbouring vents. 

To tbe west of the Absaroka range lies the Yellowstone Kational Bark, where the 
Yellowstone Kiver has cut vast ravines out of the volcanic series, displaying on a grand scale 
a succession of breccias or conglomerates and intercalated lavas. The general topo- 
grat)hy of the canon, as influenced by the difference in weathering of the two kinds of 
material, is represented in Fig. 338, the hard columnar lavas forming prominent bars. 
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Traces of three types of volcanoes may be recognised among the 
volcanic rocks interstratified in the various geological formations. 

1. The Vesuvian type — consisting of lavas and tuffs which have come 
mainly from one central orifice. Here the rocks rapidly diminish in 
thickness away from their point of origin, and hence form lenticular ■ 
intercalations among the sedimentary strata with which they are associated. 
Thus in Linlithgowshire, the mass of lavas and tuffs above referred to 
(Figs. 331, 333) reaches a collective thickness of probably 2000 feet 
in the Carboniferous Limestone series, but dies out so rapidly that 
within a distance of about ten miles it has dwindled down to a single 
sheet of lava less than 50 feet thick. Still more rapid attenuation is 
observable among the older volcanic accumulations of Central Scotland 
and North Wales. We have only to reflect on what would be the 
proliable structure displayed by Vesuvius if it had been buried under 
some sedimentary accumulation, and had after\imrds been laid bare to 
the roots by })rolonged denudation, in order to be able to understand 
the condition in which ancient representatives of the same type may 
be expected to appear. (Compare Figs. 293, 294.) 

2. The Plateau type consists of sheets of lava and tuff which instead 
of accumulating round a main centre of discharge have spread out over 
wide areas, sometimes amounting to thousands of square miles. These 
materials have sometimes come directly out of fissures opened at the surface 
(fissure-eruptions, p. 342), sometimes out of vents which may be crowded 
closely together. In this type the lavas usually largely predominate over 
the fragmental discharges. The more basic lavas, especially those of the 
basalt family, have most frequently assumed this form. 

The fragmentary plateaux of the British Islands, the Faroe Islands and Iceland ; 
those of the Iiidiau Deccan and of Aljyssiiiia, and the more recent basalt floods which 
have closed the eventful history of volcanic action in North America, arc notable 
illustrations of this type of structure. Bods of tuff, conglomerate, gravel, clay, shale, 
or other stratified intercalations occasionally separate the sheets of basalt. Layers of 
lacustrine clays, sometimes full of leaves, and even wdth sufficiently thick masses of 
vegetation to form bands of lignite or coal, may also here and there be detected 
Occasional prostrate or even erect trees may be observed enclosed in the lava (Fig. 335). 
But marine intercalcations are rare or absent. There can be no doubt tliat these widely 
extended sheets of luisalt were in the main subaerial outpourings, and that in the hollow's 
of tiieir hardened surfaces lay lakes and smaller pools of water in which the interstrati- 
lied sedimentary materials w'ere laid dowm. The singular persistence of the basalt beds 
has often been noticed. The same sheet may be follow'cd for several miles along the 
magnificent cliffs of Skye and Mull. Mr. Clarence King believes that single sheets of 
basalt in the Snake River- lava-field of Idaho may have flowed for 50 or 60 miles.^ The 
basalts, how'ever, so exactly resemble each other that the eye may bo deceived unless it 
can follow a band wdthout any interruption of continuity. 

Next to the basalts, perhaps, come the andesites as plateau-builders. Conspicuous 
examples of the way in which they have been piled over each other to a depth of many 
hundred feet and over areas of hundreds of square miles may be seen in Central and 
Southern Scotland, wdiere the Old Red Sandstone (hills of Lome) and Carboniferous 

^ ^Geological Exploration of 4 Otli Parallel,’ i. p. 593. See also C. E. Dutton, Nature, 
27th November 1884. ^th Ann. Hep. U.S. GeoL S‘U7'v. 1884-86, p. 181, and Ath sin/n. liej). 
same Survey, 1882-83, p. 85, 
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systems (Campsie Fells and hills above Lart^s), include consecutivt; sheets of dillereiit. 
andesites and dia]:>ases that rise into long terraced tablelands. The regula,rity of 1 Idf'k ness 
and parallelism of these sheets form conspicuous features in the scenery of the dist.riids 
in 'Which they occur. 

3. The Pay type is shown by scattered veiits tilled witli a,y;‘glo]nernXe 
or tuff, sometimes also with dykes or plugs of htva. In many c;ises 
vents have not emitted any lava-streams. They nia-rk <'i (/ompaj’a, lively 
feeble phase of volcanic action. They are sometimes, however, rcnnarkably 
abundant within a restricted area, as in the tract of i'last Fife already 
referred to (p. 751), where at least eighty of them are crowd(Ml together 
within a space of 70 or 80 srpiare miles. Tlic |)nys of Auvergm*, the. 
maare of the Eifel, and the small tuff-cones of tlie j>ay of J\;i{)l(vs are 
familiar examples of late geological age. 

PaET VIII METAMOUPIIlSiVr, LodAL AND ItKdlDNAt^. 

The sense in which the terms ‘dnetamorphism ” and ‘^dnelamoiphie ” 
are to be employed should be jmeciscly delined a,t the beginning of a 
discussion of the subject, to which they a, re applied. It is obvious tlm,t 
we have no right to call a rock mctamorphic, unless we caji (1) distinctly 
trace it into an unaltered condition, or (2) can show from its intcrmll 
composition and structure that it has undergotic a detinitc cha,ng(‘, or (:») 
can prove its identity with some other rock whose metamorphi (5 cha,raet(n* 
has been satisfactorily established. At the outset, it may Ik*- iHunarlu'd 
that, in a certain sense, all or nearly all rocks may l)e saicl to havt*, boon 
‘dnetamorphosed,^^ since it is exceptional to find any, not of very modiU’U 
date, which do not show, when closely examined, proofs of lia,ving been 
hardened by the pressure of superincumbent rock, or alter(*d by the. 
action of percolating water or other daily acting agent of elaingv. * IAa‘n 
a solid crystalline mass, which, when viewed, on a fresh fraetaire. with a, 
good lens, seems to consist of unchanged crystalline partitpis, will often 
betray under the microscope immistakalde evidence of altei’atiom And 
this alteration may go on until the whole internal organisation of tlu^ rock, 
so far at least as we can penetrate into it, has 1)een readjustinl, t-lnmgh 
the external form may still remain such as hardly to indicate t he* elm-ngv, 
or to suggest that any new name should ])e given*’ to tlic recomposiul ro(*k. 
Among many igneous rocks, particularly the more l)asic kinds (diabas(‘s, 
basalts, andesites, diorites, olivine rocks, dx.), alteration of this na,ttu'<* 
may be studied in all stages.^ 

But mere aUeration by decay is not what g(‘.(»lngisl.s dt*notc by nuUa/ 
morphism. The term has been, indeed, much too loosely e.inpb,\-ed ; Imt 
It IS now generally used to express a change in the mi ncra, logical or 
chemical composition and in the internal structure of rocks, procluri*d at 
some depth from the surface, either locally, by intruded masses of higlily 
heated material, or regionally, through tlie o{K‘i‘ation of nuiC‘hatU(*al nuna* 
ments, combined with the influence of heat and heated water or vapour. 

Metamorphism may consist in, 1st, change of aspect (ir textnrt*, includ- 
ing induration and other minor phenomena (^^contact nietamorphism ’)) ; or 

^ A Me, X). ^15.6, under ^^Weatlierinj^,” 
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2iid, change of form, including all paramorphic transformations, such as 
the conversion of a pyroxenic into a hornblendic rock, and the alteration 
of a clastic into a crystalline mass by the crystallization of its original 
constituents j or 3rd, change of substance, where a chemical (nietachemic) 
change has l^een superinduced either by the abstraction or addition of one 
or more ingredients, as in the remarkable contact zones round certain 
intrusive bosses. It is obvious, however, that each of these three forms 
of metamorphism may l)e included in the changes which have been super- 
induced upon a given mass of rockd 

The conditions that appear to be mainly concerned in metamorphism 
have been already stated (p. 424). It may be added here that these 
conditions may in different cases be supplied : 1st, by the action of heated 
subterranean water carrying carbonic acid and mineral solutions, and often 
under great pressure (pp. 401, 409) ; 2nd, by the action of hot vapours 
and gases (pp. 269, 313); 3rd, by mechanical pressure combined with 
heat, but without internal movement or deformation, such pressure and 
heat at great depths in the terrestrial crust l^eing enormous ; 4th, by 
mechanical movements, particularly those which have resulted in the 
crushing and shearing of rocks, and which at great dej)ths must be all 
the more effective from the vast pressure and high temperature (pp. 400, 
411); 5th, by the intrusion of heated eruptiv^e rocks, sometimes containing 
a large proportion of absorbed water, vapours, or gases (pp. 407, 413); 
6th, occasionally and v^ery locally by the combustion of beds of coal. 
Much will obviously depend on the relations of temperature and pressure 
under which the rocks are acted on. Mr. Harker has indicated four 
variations of these relations, which may in different places have existed : 
(1) low temperature and low pressure (Hydro-metamorphism); (2) high 
temperature and low pressure (Thermo-metamorphism) ; (3) low temper- 
ature and high pressure (Dynamo-metamorphism) ; (4) high temperature 
and high pressure (Plutono-metamorphism).‘‘^ 

The term “metamorphism,” as originally proposed by Lyell, was 

^ Many terms liave been devised to express tlie character of metamorphic cliaiiges. For 
instance, meiasormdosis, metasoinatic^ methylmis, methyl otic and metaohcmic applied to 
chemical inetamorphisin or alteration of con.stitution or sulxstance ; melasta.n,% indicating 
changes of a paramorphic nature ; metacmsis, denoting such transformations as the conver- 
sion of mud into a mass of mica, quartz, and other silicates ; macnh structural metamorphism, 
having the external structure (morphology) changed, as where an amorphous condition 
becomes schistose ; uiicro-stricctural, having the internal structure (histology) wholly 
changed, with or without a macro-structural alteration ; mmendogiml, having one or more 
of the component minerals changed, with or without an alteration of the chemical composi- 
tion of the rock as a whole. Bee King and Rowiiey, “ An old Chapter of the Geological 
Eecord,” 1881 ; Dana, Amer, Joimi. Set. xxxii. (1886), p. 69. Bonney, Quart, Juurn, 
Ueol. Soc. (1886), Address, p. 30 et seq. G. H. Williams, jBnll. U.S. Geol, Sure. Ml 62 
(1890), p. 43. Various terms have likewise been x^roposed for metamorphism from the 
point of view of its cause, as Dislocation-metaviorphism (Lossen), M'echanical metatnor 
pliisuh (Heim and Baltzer), Friction-metwmorjphisfm (Gosselet), Dynamical mekemorphmu 
(Rosenhusch), Heaping -uj) m.etamorphism (Stauungs M. Giimbel and Credner), Pressure 
metamorphism (Bonney), and those by Harker, quoted in the next paragra])!). 

- Geol Mag. 1889, p. 16. 
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applied to rocks having a schistose or foliated structure which were 
regarded as altered sediments. For many years afterwards it continued 
to he used in the same sense, and not until comparatively recently did 
geologists recognise that rocks originally of eruptive origin, hut interposed 
among sedimentary strata, were necessarily affected h}^ the changes which 
the latter underwent in the processes of metamorphism. It is now well 
established that igneous rocks no less than aqueous have hecn meta- 
morphosed, and, as Lessen pointed out, they furnish in some respects even 
a better starting-point from which to attack the problem of metamorphism, 
inasmuch as their original definite mineral aggregation, cliemical com- 
position and structure furnish a scale by which the subsequent mutations 
of the rocks may be traced and measured.^ 

It must obviously be often difficult, not infrequently impossible, to 
determine to what particular combination of conditions the metamorphism 
of a group of rocks is to be assigned, whether mere pressure, or pressure 
combined with crushing and deformation, or with a high temperature, or all 
of these with the co-operation of water and mineralising agents, have l)een 
concerned in the change. For convenience of description some kind of 
classification of the phenomena is required. Accordingly geologists have 
long been in the habit of recognising among the alterations which can 
properly be considered metamorphic two broad types. 1st, Contact- 
Metamorphism, where the rocks have been altered by contact with or 
proximity to some body of eruptive material, and 2nd, Eegional Meta- 
morphism, where the alteration cannot be ascribed to any such local 
cause as the invasion of an intrusive rock, but is so widespread that it 
must be due to a more general origin, such as conditions of pressure, 
temperature, mechanical movement, presence of water and mineralising 
agents affecting extensive tracts of the earth’s crust. This a,rrangcmcnt, 
though convenient, cannot always be satisfactorily made, for altliough in 
regional metamorphism a maximum of change is often reached which is 
hardly equalled in contact-metamorphism, cases are mot with where the 
phenomena of the two types cannot be satisfactorily discriminated. 
Nevertheless the commonly accepted subdivision is so generally useful 
that it may well be retained until our knowledge of metamorphism has 
become more precise and profound than it is at present. 

§ i. Contaet-Metamopphism. 

In this kind of alteration two fundamental conditions have to be 
considered: 1st, the nature, mass, temperature, and composition of the 
eruptive rock; and 2nd, the composition and structure of the rocks 
through which the intrusive material has been injected, and tlie presence 
or absence of interstitial water in them. (1) With regard to the first of 
these conditions, it is obvious that a large intrusion will produce more 
alteration than a small intrusion of the same rock. The areola of meta- 

^ Jahrb. Prcim. GeoL Landcsanst. 1884, p. 620. See also, for m early study of tlie 
influence of contact-metamorphism on augitic igneous rocks, Allport, (>. /. (I A mil 
(1876), p. 418. 
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morphism round a great boss of granite or of diorite will lie broader and 
the metamorphism itself more intense than that round a mere vein or 
dyke. The constitution of the intrusive rock has been an important 
factor in the metamorphism. Thus great differences are observable 
between the nature and amount of this alteration produced by the more 
basic and the more acid volcanic rocks. The former, such as basalt, 
possess such extreme fluidity as to be able to j)enetrate into the cracks 
of other rocks and catch up fragments of them, which they indurate or 
even fuse, but without inducing much chemical change. It would appear 
that mere dry heat produces only a small amount of chemical alteration. 
The more acid volcanic rocks, on the other hand, such as trachyte, 
phonolite and rhyolite are viscous or pasty, do not wrap round so closely 
the rocks which they invade, and seldom melt them, though possessing 
a temperature considerably higher than that of the basic lavas. But 
owing probably to the vapours with which they are charged they induce 
various chemical transformations.^ Granite has been belie\T.d not to 
furnish examples of the actual fusion of the surrounding or enclosed rocks, 
though it may have absorbed more or less of them (see, however, p. 776), 
but it has long been recognised to be accompanied with a more complete 
transformation of these rocks than any other intrusive material, and this 
change may be traced to a distance of a mile or more from the line of 
contact. In tins case also, as has been already stated, the presence of 
pneumatolitic agents — water, alkaline silicates, chlorides and fluorides, 
with other vapours or solutions, has been lai’gely influential, combined, 
doubtless, with great pressure, high temperature, and a continuance of 
these conditions for vast periods of time. 

(2) With respect to the influence of the nature and structure of the 
altered rock upon the nietamorphism, it is obvious that such different 
materials as shale, sandstone, coal, and limestone, will give very different 
results even if exposed to the same amount and kind of metamorphic 
energy. The amount of water present in the pores of a rock will likewise 
largely influence the extent and nature of the alteration. A rock which, 
if perfectly dry, might undergo little or no change, when heated would be 
subjected to chemical reactions and mineral re-arrangements by the 
operation of interstitial water. Much must depend, too, upon the relation 
between the position of the intrusive mass and the stratification of the 
rocks affected. As stated on p. 64, heat is conducted four times faster 
along the planes of stratification than across them, so that an intruded 
sheet or sill should, other things being equal, produce less alteration than 
a boss which breaks across the liedding. It will be readily undex^stood, 
also, that detached portions of a rock which have been caught up and 
entirely enclosed within an intrusive mass will show usually a more 
highly altered condition than the peripheral parts of the rock, which 
have merely presented one side to the invading material.^ 

^ Professor Lacroix, lUni, Acad. Scu Paris, xxxi. (1894). 

^ Professor Lacroix, in the memoir ahovo cited, has made a particular study of the 
metamorphism of fragments enclosed in volcanic rocks. On the physical ehects of 
contact-metamorphism, see J. Barrell, Amer. Journ. ScL xiii. (1902), p. 279. 
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Tile following examples of the nature of the metamorpliism of contact 
are arranged in progressive order of intensitjg beginning with the feeblest 
change, and ending with results that are quite comparable with the great 
changes involved in regional metamorpliism. 

Bleaching is well seen at the surface, where heated volcanic A^apours 
rise through tuffs or lavas and convert them into white clays (p. dl3V 
Decoloration, however, lias pi^oceeded also, underneath, ah^ig the sides of 
dykes. Thus in Arran, a zone of decoloration ranging from 5 or 6 to 
'25 or 30 feet in width, runs in the red sandstone along each side of 
many of the abundant basalt- dykes. This removal of the colouring 
peroxide may have been effected by the prolonged escape of hot va, pours 
from the cooling lai^a of the dykes. Had it been due merely to the 
reducing effect of organic matter' in the meteoric water filtering doAvn 
each side of the dyke, it ought to occur as frequently along joints in 
Avhich there has been no ascent of igneous matter. 

Coloration. — Rocks, particularly shale and sandstone, in contact Avith 
intrusiA^e sheets, are sometimes so reddened as to resemble the burnt 
shale from an iroiiAvork. Every case of reddening along a line of junction 
betAveen an eruptive and non-eruptive rock must not, however, be set down 
Avithoiit examination as an effect of the mere heat of the injected mass, 
for sometimes the colouring may be due to subsequent oxidation of iron 
in one or both of the rocks Ijy water percolating along the lines of 
contact. 

Disag’g’reg'ation. — It is occasionally observable that rocks originally 
coherent and tough have become friable by contact Avith eruptive material, 
as in the case of gneiss and granite in Auvergne, Avhen in contact with 
the volcanic rocks. 

Induration. — Most frequently the reverse of disintegration has been 
produced, for the rocks along the contact with an intrusive mass have 
commonly been, hardened. Sandstone, for example, is converted into a 
compact rock which breaks vrith the lustrous fracture of quartzite. 
Argillaceous strata are altered into flinty slate, Lydian-stone, jasper, or 
porcellanite. This change may sometimes be produced by mere dry heat, 
as Avhen clay is baked. But it may also arise from the action of heated 
Avatei', as is shoAvn Avhere the percentage of silica has been increased l)y 
the deposit of a siliceous cement in the interstices of the stone, or by 
the replacement of some of the mineral substances by silica. Such 
changes are specially observable round eruptive masses* of granite and 
diabase.^ 

Expulsion of Water. — One effect of the intrusion of molten matter 
among the ordinary cool rocks of the eartlffs crust has doubtless often 
been temporarily to expel their interstitial Avater. The heat may oven 
have been occasionally sufficient to drive oft‘ water of crystallization or of 
chemical combination. Mr. Sorby mentions that it has been able to 

^ Kayser, on contact- metaxnorphlsni around tlie diabase of tlie Harz, Z, Jj, G. G, xxii. 
103, where analyses showing the high percentage of silica are given. Hawes, Amer, Journ. 
Sci, January 1881. The phenomena of metainoripliism round granite are further described 
beloAV, p. 778 seq. 
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dispel the water present in the minute fluid cavities of quartz in a sand- 
stone invaded by diabased 

Prismatic Structure. — Contact with eruptive rocks has frequently 
produced a prismatic structure in the contiguous masses. Conspicuous 



Fig. 339.— SaiK.lstoue (a u) rendered ijri.sniatic by Dolcrite (6 h)\ Bisliopbrigg.s, Glasgow. 


illustrations of this change arc displayed in sandstones through which 
dykes have risen (Fig. 339). Independently of the lines of stratification, 
polygonal prisms, six inches or more in diameter, and several feet in 
length, starting from the 
face of the dyke, have been 
• developed in the sandstone.- ,, 

Some of the most perfect ex- 
amples of superiiiduced prisms 
may occasionally be noticed in a 
seams of coal which, from offerin^^ 
least resistance in a group of 
strata, have been more esi)ecially 
apt to be invaded by intrusive 
igneous rocks. In the Scottish 
coal-fields,’ sheets of basalt have 
been forced along the surfaces of Fig. 310 .-— Coal-seam {a n) lying on llreclay Qi) and made 
coal-seams, and even along their columnar ((t') by a sill (e) ot Basalt, Sliorc, baltcoats, 

centre. The coal in these cases is Ayrshire. 

sometimes beautifully columnar, its slender hexagonal and pentagonal prisms, like rows 
of stout pencils, diverging from the surface of the intrusive silF^ (Fig. 340). The 
basalt, on the other hand, has bee n changed into a kind of clay {imsUui, p. 775). 

1 Q. J, (a' A 1880. Ante, p. 735. 

2 Sandstone altered by basalt, melaphyre, or allied rock, Wildensteiii, near Biidingen, 
Upper Hesse; Schoberle, near Kriebitz, Bohemia; Johnsdorf, near Zittau, Saxony (the 
quader - sandstone of Gorischstein, in Saxon Switzerland, is beautifiilly eoliimuar ; W. 
Keeping, Geol Mwj. 1879, p. 437) ; Bisliopbriggs, near Glasgow (Fig. 339), 

55 Coal and lignite, with their accompanying clays, altered by basalt, diabase, melaphyre, 
&c., Ayrshire, Scotland (Fig. 340); St. Satnvnin, Auvergne; Meissner, Hesse Cassel ; 
Ettingshausen, Vogelsgebirge ; Sulzbaeh, Talatinate of Bavaria; Fiiufkirchen, 

Hungary : by trachyte, Commentary, Central France ; l)y phonolite, Northern Bavaria. 

VOL. 11 
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Other examples of the production of this structure have been described in dolomite 
altered by quartz - porphyry (Campiglia, Tuscany); fresh -water limestone altered by 
basalt (Gergovia, Auvergne); basalt -tuIF and granite altered by basalt^ (Mt. Saint - 
Michel, Le Pay). 

Calcination, Melting*, Coking.- — By the great heat of erupted masses, 
more especially of basalt and its allies, rocks have been calcined and 
partially or completely melted. In some, tlie matrix or some of the 
component minerals • have been melted ; in others the whole rock has 
been fused. Among granite fragments ejected with the slags of old 
volcanic vents in Auvergne, some present no trace of alteration, others 
are 1:)urnt as if they had been in a furnace, or are partially melted so as 
to look like slags, their component minerals, however, rcinaining distinct. 
In the Eifel volcanic region, the fragments of mica-schist and gneiss 
ejected with the volcanic detritus have sometimes a crust or glaze of 
glass. Sandstones, though, most frequently baked into a compact 
quartzite, are sometimes changed into an enamel -like mass in which, 
when the rock contains an argillaceous or calcareous matrix with 
dispersed quartz-grains, the infusible quartz may be recognised. 

Ill Hesse and Tlmringerwald, Zirkel lias described sandstones altered by contact 
with basalt, where the quartz -grains are enveloped in a vitreous matrix, in which 
abundant microscopic microlites occur, and present in tbeir arrangement evidence of a’ 
Iluxion- structure. This glassy constituent probably represents the argillaceous and 
other materials in which the quartz -grains were originally imbedded, and which, has 
been fused and made to flow by the heat of the basalt.*' According to Bunsen^s observa- 
tions, volcanic tuff and phonoHte have sometimes been melted on the sides of the 
dolerite dykes which traverse them, so as to present the aspect of pitchstoue or 
obsidian.*^ Complete fusion, liuxion-structure, and microscopic crystallites, resembling 
those of true igneous rocks, may thus be produced in sedimentary rocks by contact- 
metamorpliism. 

The effects of eruptive materials upon carbonaceous beds, and 
particularly upon coal-seams, are among the most conspicuous examples 
of this kind of alteration. The effects vary considerably, according to 
the bulk and nature of the eruptive sheet, the thickness, composition, 
and structure of the coal-seam, and probably other causes. In some 
cases, the coal has been made prismatic, as above described. More often 
it has been fused and has acquired a blistered or vesicular texture, the 
gas cavities being either empty or filled with some infiltrated mineral, 
especially calcite (east of Fife). The most frequent change is the conver- 

^ Naumaim, ‘Geogiiosie/ i. X). 737. 

- It is worthy of observation that changes of the kind here referred to occur most 
commonly with basalt-rocks, melaphyres, and diabases. Trachyte has Ijeen a less frecpient 
agent of alteration, though some remarkable examples of its influence liave been noted. 
Poiilett Scrope {Geol. Trans. 2nd ser. ii.) describes the alteration of a trachyte conglomerate 
by trachyte into a vitreous mass. Quartz-porx)hyry and diorite occasionally i)resent exumpleH 
of calcination, or more or less complete fusion. But with the granitic and syenitic rocks 
changes of this kind have never been deserved. Naumann, ‘ Geognosie,’ i. p. 744. 

. JSf. Jahrh. 1872, p. 7. For other examjdes see Mold, Verhandl. (koL lieicIisa/nsL 
171, p. 259 ; Hussak, TscheruiaEs Min. MittheiL 1883, p. 530. 

^ Usually the vitreous band at the margin of a basalt dyke belongs to the intruded rock 
and not to that through which it has risen [ante^ X>p. 235, 735, 745). 
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sion of the coal into a hard and brittle kind of anthracite or “ blind coal/’ 
owing to the loss of its more volatile portions (west of Fife). This 
change may be observed in a coal-seam 6 or 8 feet thick, even at a 
distance of 50 yards from a large dyke. Traced nearer to the eruptive 
mass, the coal passes into a kind of pyritous cinder, scarcely half the 
original thickness of the seam. At the actual contact with the dyke, it 
])ecomes by degrees a kind of caked soot, not more, perhaps than a few 
inches thick (South Staffordshire, Ayrshire). Coal has sometimes even 
been turned into graphite (New Cumnock, Ayrshire).^ 

The basalt of Meissner (-Lower Hesse) overlies a thick stratum of brown coal which 
shows an interesting series of alterations. Immediately under the igneous rock, a thin 
seam of impure earthy coal (“letten”) appears as if completely burnt. The next 
underlying stratum has been altered into metallic-lnstred anthracite, jiassing downwards 
into various l:)laf:k glossy coals, beneath which the brown coal is worthless. The depth 
to which the alteration, extends is 5*3 metres.*-^ Another example of alteration has 
been described by G. vom Rath from Funfkirchen in Hungary.^* A coal-seam has 
there been invaded by a basic igneous rock (perhaps diabase) now so tleconiposed that its 
true lithological character cannot be satisfactorily determined (see p* 775). Here and 
there, the intrusive rock lies concordantly with the strati (i cation of the coal, in other 
places it sends out lingers, ramifies, abruptly ends oif, or occurs in detached nodular frag- 
ments ill the coal. The latter, in contact with the intrusive material, is converted into 
prismatic coke. The analysis of three specimens of the coal throws light on the nature 
of the change. One of these (xi) shows the ordinary composition of the coal at a 
distance from the iiifiueiiee of the intrinsive rock ; the second (B), taken from a distance 
of about 0*3 metre (nearly 1 foot), exhibits a partial conversion into coke ; wdiile in the 
third (C), taken from immediato contact with the eruptive mass, nearly all the volatile 
hydrocarbons have been expelled. 



Asli. 

Sulphur. 

Coke. 

Bitumen. 

A. 

S *29 per cent. 

2*074 

79*7 

20*3 

B. 

9-73 „ 

1*112 

87*8 

12*2 

C. 

45*96 „ 

0*151 

■ 95*3 

4*7 


During the subterranean distillation arising from the destruction or alteration of coal 
and bituminous shales, while the gases evolved iind their way to the surface, the liquid 
products, on the otlier hand, are apt to collect in fissures and cavities. In Central 
Scotland, where the coal-fields have been so abundantly pierced by igneous masses, 
petroleum ami asphaltum are of fre<pient occurrence, sometimes in chinks and veins of 
sandstones and other sedimentary strata, sometimes in the cavities of the igneous rocks 
themselves. In West Lothian, intrusive sheets, traversing a group of strata containing 
seams of coal and oil-shale, liavo a distinctly bituminous odour when freshly broken, and 
little globules of petroleum may be detected in their cavities. In the same district, the 
joints and fissures of a massive sandstone are filled with solid brown asphalt, which the 
cpiarrymeii manufacture into candles. 


^ For a recent account of this Cumnock example see H. Bolton, Tmm. Gmt 
Manclhester, xxiii. (1895). The coal has been made columnar and the columns at their 
junction with tlie l)asalt pass into graphite, which adheres to the intrusive rock. 

^ Moesta, ‘ Geologische Sdiildenmg, Meissner uud Hirscliberge,’ Marburg, 1867. 

G. voin Rath, A". Jakrh, 1880, p. 276. In the above analyses the bitumen iiidiides all 
volatile constituents driven off by heat, bonce coke and bitumen =100. Another instance is 
described by Giimbd from Miihrisch-Ostrau, where coal is coked by an aiigite-porphyry, 
Verh. Geol. Reichsanst. 1874, p. 55. 
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Propylitisation. — Reference may be made liere to tlio changes super- 
induced in rocks by the influence of hot vapours and gases (solfataric 
action, p. 313). Among these alterations, where1)y the characters of 
the original propylites of Western America have been induced, are the 
conversion of hornblende and ])iotite into green chloritic .i‘pl>. 

and that of the felspars into epidote. 

Marmarosis. — The most frequent alteration undergone l)y limestone 
when invaded by an eruptive rock is its conversion into crystalline or 
saccharoid marble. This change may extend only an inch or two fi’om 
the edge of a d}dve, but may stretch over hundreds of yards where the 
eruptive mass has been of large size. As a vxih it 
is more pronounced in connection with acid than 
with basic igneous rocks. A pure limestone will give 
rise only to crystalline calcite grains, but if, as so 
h a eati a 7 i frequently happens, admixtures of non -calcareous 
Fi«. 34i--Dykes of basalt, Sediment are present, they induce the development 
(a a «,) traversing chalk of Other minerals, such as trernolite and garnet. 

One of the earliest described examples of this change is that 
at Rathlin Island, olf the north coast of Ireland (Fig. ;M1). 
Two basalt dykes (20 and 35 feet thick respectively) ascend 
there through chalk, of which, a band 20 feet thick separates 
them. Down the middle of this central chalk baud runs a tortuous <Iyke one I’oot 
thick. The chalk between the dykes and for some distance on either side has been 
altered into a finely granular marble.^ On 
the east side of the great intrusive ma.ss of 
Fair Head the chalk is likewise marinarised. 

Another smaller but interesting illustration 
of the same change occurs at Caiiqis Quarry 
near Edinburgh. The dull grey Burdie House 
limestone (Lower Carboniferous), full of valves 
of Leperditia and plants, has there been in- 
vaded by a basaltic dyke, which, sending 
slender veins into the limestone, has enclosed . 
portions of it. The limestone is found to 
have acquired the granular crystalline char- 
acter of marble, each little granule of calcite 
having its own orientation of cleavage planes 
(Fig. 342). 


'■UT. t^^frrrrrr..'- 
I ■ \ ii' V.' 


(6 &), whieli near the 
dykes is converted into 
marble (o c), Rathlin 
Island, Antrim. 



Fig. 342. -- Section of linu^stonc (rp (Burdio 
House) converted into granular marble 
by basalt {h). MaguUied 20 diameters. 


none is more conspicuous tban 
tlie rocks affected. W^here the 


Production of New Minerals. — 

Among the phenomena of metamor- 
phism, whether contact or regional, 
the development of new minerals in 

alteration has resulted in fusion, microlites or more definite crystals arc 
found in the glasses, such minerals as pyroxene, hypcrstlKme, cordierite, 
spinel, biotite, ilmenite, Ac., being discernilole with the microscope. Where, 
on the other hand, the metamorphism has spread further and may have 

1 Conybeare, Trans. OeoL Sac. iii. p. 210 and Plate x. Cue of the most remarkable 
examples of marmarosis is the altenition of the (Triaasie) limestone of Carrara into the well- 
known statuary marble Gqq posted, p. 804). 
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been due not merely to the high temperature of the eruptive mass but to 
the vapours with which it was impregnated, a much more conspicuous 
development of new minerals is observable. These minerals have usually 
an obvious genetic relation to the composition of the rocks in which they 
are formed, but in many cases they also bear witness to the introduction 
of elements which were not originally present in these rocks. In 
argillaceous strata, such as clay-slates, as Mr. Hutchings has pointed out, 
one of the most unfailing and sensitive indications of commencing 
metamorphism is the progressive decrease in number and increase in size 
of the little rutile needles {mite, p. 171). Next in degree of sensibility is 
probably the development of minute scales of biotite. Quartz and felspar 
have often crystallized together and in their appearance are intimately 
connected. More advanced stages of alteration are marked by the presence 
of what have been called pre-eminently “ contact-minerals,’’ particularly 
cordierite, andalusite, kyanite and sillimanite. Hence a certain general 
order of succession in the development of the minerals may be traced 
across a broad areola of contoct-metamorphism. On the outer margin of 
the ring, the internal re-arjlingements and mineralogical re-combinations 
show themselves in many argillaceous rocks by the appearance of small 
knots or concretions which are replaced further inward by recognisable 
silicates, such as staurolite, then by kyanite, followed perhaps further in 
by sillimanite, while towards the centre the dark mica which appears 
even in the outer parts of the ring attains a marked prominence, often 
accompanied with garnets and other new minerals.^ A few examples 
may be cited here, but the subject will be more fully illustrated further 
on in connection with the production of foliation. 

A simple but interesting instance of this kind of contact-metamorphisni vas described 
many years ago by Henslow, from near Plas Newydd, Anglesea. A basalt dyke, 154 feet 
in breadth, there traverses strata of shale and argillaceous limestone, which are altered 
to a distance of 35 feet from the intrusive rock, the limestone hecomiiig granular and 
crystalline, and the shale being hardened, here and there porcellanized, while its shells 
[Froducti, &c.), though nearly obliterated, are still traceable by their impressions. In 
the altered fossiliferous shale numerous crystals of analciine and garnet liave been 
developed, the latter yielding as much avS 20 per cent of limc.^ Simihir phenomena 
were observed by Sedgwick along the edges of intruded Whin Sill (p. 733) among the 
Carboniferous Limestones and shales of High Teesdale.'* More recently the interesting 
contact-phenomena of this region have been studied in detail by Mr. W. M. Hutcliings, 
who has found that below the sheet of igneous' rock, which is 100 feet thick, meta- 
morphism is distinctly appreciable through the limestones and shales down to the 
basement conglomerate, a vcjrtical distance of more than 80 feet. The purer limestoiiG 
has been converted into marble, eprito like what, might be due to the influence of granite. 
Argillaceous limestone has likewise been rendered completely crystalline, and amidst its 
re-crystallized calcite other minerals have been developed, especially idocrase, garnet 
and augite, the last two here and there growing out from the edge of the sill like the 
teeth of a saw. There occur also pale hornblende in slender needles, epidote, sphene 
and a good deal of re -crystallized quartz. The intercalated sandstones have been 

1 G. Barrow, Q, J, G, S. xHx. p, 330. For a proposed nomenclature of those rocks in " 
successive zones of contact-metamorphisni, see W. Salomon, Congrtis GM, Jnternat. Paris, 1900. 

Cambridge Phil. Trans, i. p. 402. 

Op. cU. ii. p. 175. 
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cliaiiged into quartzite. The shales are marked by the production of new mica, with 
chlorite, quartz and sometimes felspar, as well as biotite, andalusite, anthop 3 dlite, &c. 
The calcareous shales display the most extreme alteration in the whole section of strata ; 
they have sometimes been converted into a brown compact hornfels-like rock, full ol: 
garnets, and containing also idocrase, spinel (enclosed in the garnet and idocrase), tlic 
general ground mass forming a calcareous adinole. The limestone even at a distance of 
60 feet from the contact has been completely re-crystallized, while small augite crystals 
have been developed at a distance of 40 feet."^ 

At Rongstock on the Fdbe in Bohemia certain Senonian marls liave been invaded by 
a mass of dolerite or gabbro, probably of Tertiary age. At a distance of 800 metiH's 
from the contact the strata begin to get harder in texture and darker in colour ; at 500 
metres their foraminifera become hardly discernible, and at 400 metres are no longer 
traceable, their places being taken by calcite. At 200 metres the marls regain their 
lighter colour and l^egin to show little nests of epidote. This mineral gradually a,ttains 
a greater development as the intrusive mass is approached, forming groups of parallel 
needles until immediately at the contact the marl is found to have heen coiivorterl into 
a greyish-white handed rock, formed of folia of epidote, garnet, and quartz, while the 
interstratified layers of sandstone have been indurated to the compactness of quartzite.- 

Among localities where tlie development of new minerals in jiroximity to eruptive 
rock has taken place on the most extensive scale, none have been more frequently or 
carefully described than some in the group of mountains lying to tlio east and soutli-east 
of Botzeii, ill the Tyrol (Monzoiii, Predazzo). Limestones of Lower Tiiassic (or Permian) 
age have there been invaded ly masses of monzonite, granite, mehipliyre, diabase, and 
orthoclase-por|diyry. They have become coarsel^r-crystallino marlile, ])ortions of them 
lieing completely enveloped in the eruptive rock. But their most remarkable feature is 
that in them, and in the eruptive rock in contact with them, many minemls, often 
beautifully crystallized, have, been developed, including garnet, idocrase, gehlenitc, 
fassaite, pistacite, spinel, anortliite, mica, magnetic iron, luematite, apatite, a,nd ser- 
pentine. Some of these minerals occur chiefly or only in tlie eruptive masses, otliers 
more frequently in the limestone, which is marked by a lime-silicate liornstone zone 
along the junction. But these are all products of contact of the two kinds of rock. 
Layers of carbonates (calcite, also with brucite) alternate with lamimc and streaks of 
various silicates, in a maimer strikingly similar to the arrangeniont found in limcstomjs 
among areas of regional metamorphism, where no visible intrusive rock has inlluenccd 
the phenomena.^ 

Alteration of the Intrusive Roek. — While the igneous masses have 
produced more or less metamorphism in the rocks with which they have 
come into contact, they have not infrequently themselves undergone 
considerable simultaneous modifications both of composition and structure. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous illustrations of this reaction are supplied 
where basic intrusions have forced their way among highly carlionaceous 

^ W. M. Hutchings, Gcol Mag, 1898, pp. 69, 128. 

Professor Hibsch, Verhmidl. 1C K. (k-oL Relchsand, Vienna, 1889, No. 11, p. 204 ; 
Biickstrom, Geol. Foren, Stockholm, xiii. (1891), p. 578. 

On the Monzoni region, see Boelter, Jakrh. Geol, ReiehmastaU, 1875, p. 207, 
where a bibliography of the locality up to the date of publication wdU be found. Other 
papers have since appeared, of which the following dealing with the phenomena of (umtact- 
metamorphism may be mentioned. G. vom Rath, Z. JX G. G. 1875, p. 343 ; ‘ Der Mbn- 
‘zoni in siidostlichen Tirol,’ Bonn, 1875 ; Lemberg, Z, D, G. 1877, p. 457. 0. v. Hiiluu-, 

Z. X). G. G, li. (1899), p. 89 ; and the memoir of Briigger on the succession of the eruptive 
rocks of Predazzo, being Part ii. of his work on the eruptive rocks of the Christiania district, 
cited ante, p. 217. 
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strata. A compact crystalline black heavy basalt or diabase, when it sends 
sheets and veins into a coal or bituminous shale, becomes yellow or white, 
earthy, and friable, loses weight, ceases to have any apparent crystalline 
texture, and, in short, passes into what would at first unhesitatingly be 
pronounced to be mere claji. It is only when the distinctly intrusive 
character of this substance is recognised in the veins and fingers which it 
sends out, and in its own irregular course in the altered coal, that its. 
true nature is made evident. Microscopical examination shows that this 
“white-rock” or “white-trap” is merely an altered form of some diabasic 
or basaltic rock, wherein the felspar crystals, though much decayed, can 
yet be traced, the augite, olivine, and magnetite being more or less 
completely changed into a mere pulverulent earthy substance. Traces of 
the glassy selvage of contact may still sometimes be detected in these 
altered rocks. 

Examples of this alteration of the intrusive rock have been above referred to. They 
may be frequently observed in Central Scotland, where the co!i,l-searns in the coal-fields 
have been destroyed by injected sheets of basalt, and where, along the shores of the 
Firth of Forth, as well as in water- courses and quarries, innumerable instances occur 
of the invasion of black sliales by similar material with the consequent production of 
“white-trap.” The following chemical analyses show that basic rocks which have 
undergone this kind of alteration have been converted into kaolin and carbonates. 



I. 

II. 

Silica 

38-830 

36-8 

Alumina , 

13-250 

22-95 

Lime 

3-925 

9-73 

JMagnesia 

4-180 

2-85 

Soda 

0-971 

0-5 

Potash . 

0-42-2 

1-1 

Iron protox. . 

13-830 

4*08 

Iron perox. . 

4-335 

2-6 TiOo 

Carbonic acid 

9-320 

11-9 

Phosphoric acid 


0-75 

Maiigaii. protox. . 


trace 

Water . 

11-010 

7*7 


100-073 

100 -OH 


I. From the South StaUbrdshirc coal-field. Analysed by Henry, Mmi, QeM. Snrv.^ 

“ South Staffordshire.” p. 118. An account of “white-trap ” by Jukes is given 
in this memoir. 

II. From Newhalls, South Qhieensferry, Tinlithgowshire. Analysed by E. Steelier, 
TscJicrmak\<i MUtheil. i. (1887), p. 190; Pro(% Roy. Poe, 'jSdm. 1888. These 
papers contain the result of Dr. Stecher’s investigation of a collection of 
specimens which I sent to him in illustration of the phenomena of contaet- 
metamorphism in the basin of the Firth of Forth. 

In studying the microscopic structure of the rocks which have been altered in this 
way, Dr. Steelier has shown that along the edges of contact with the sandstones or 
shales, the diabases present a great abiiiulance of well-defined crystals of olivine, that 
as the rock is examined jirogressivcly further from the couta<‘t, these crystals become 
more or less corroded, while in the centre of the sheet they so entirely disappear that 
the rock appears as a diabase without olivine. He found that tlie interior parts of the 
mass are more acid than the exterior parts, and he attributed this ditference to the 
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incorporation of silica from rocks (sandstones, &c.) Lroken through l")y the diabase. 
The outer olivine-bearing selvage he regarded as representing the original composition 
ot the rock at the time of its extrusion, and he thought that the assimilation of acid 
material by the central still fluid and slowly cooling portion led to the corrosion and re- 
solution of the olivine which at the time of extrusion, as proved by the marginal selvage, 
was already perfectly crystallized out. In some of the rocks he found a sur[)lus of silica 
which had crystallized as quartz. Kecognising that the first portion to take definite 
■crystalline form would be more basic than the still liquid portions, he yet concluded 
that this will not account for the observed facts, which in his opinion point to an actual 
addition of silica.^ 

Basic rocks have exerted a caustic influence more especially upon the 
fragments (xenoliths) of other rocks which they have caught up and 
involved. By this action they have incorporated some foreign material 
into their substance so as to modify their chemical constitution and to 
leave unused only a few refractory minerals like zircon, sapphire, and 
others. It has been supposed that no such action occurs among acid 
rocks.^ It is true that in what may be regarded as ])iutonic or deep- 
seated masses of these rocks caustic absorption of this kind appears to be 
absent. But instances have been multiplying in late years of large 
intrusive masses of acid material which, probably coimecteci with volcanic 
protrusions, and therefore exercising their influence nearer the surhice 
and under diminished pressure, have unquestionably dissolved more or 
less of the rocks through which they have risen. Their caustic action 
has been most marked when brought to bear upon materials com- 
paratively basic in composition, as where granophyrc has penetrated and 
incorporated gabbro. 

The instructive example of tins action described in 1894 by Professor Sollas from 
Barnavave near Carlingford, in the north-east of Ireland, showed that a Tertiary gabbro 
already solid and traversed by joints and cracks was invaded by granitic (or granophyric) 
material, which must have been in a state of great fluidity so as to be injected into the 
minutest crevices of the older rock (compare Fig. 313). This acid material has absorbed 
so nauch of the gabbro as to present distinct differences of nhncralogical and chemical 
composition, according to the amount and constitution of the portions thus assimilated. 
Professor Sollas believes that at least four varieties of the acid rock owe tlieir characters 
to this cause— biotite-graiiophyre, biotite-ainphibole-granophyre, augite-granopbyro, and 
diallage-amphibole-augite-granophyre.'* 

Another instance is supplied by the granophyrc of Carrock Fell, already noticed 
(p. 710). Mr. Harker has shown that the augite has been wliolly dissolved out of the 
portion of the gabbro at the junction and incorporated in the acid rock, and that the 
felspar has also in great part been dissolved, though some of the large crystals of plagio- 
clase in the modified granophyre may belong to the gabbro, while the iron-ores and 
apatite remain with little or no change.*^ 

A third illustration has been brought to light by Mr. Harker from the Tertiary 
volcanic series of Skye, where a granophyre has invaded a gabbro and has absorbed so 
much of the basic material as to constitute fully one-fourtli of its own bulk/"' 

^ See his papers, cited above. 

Zirkel remarks, for instance, that it is not met with, among the fragments enclosed in 
granites and syenites, “ Lehrbuch der Petrographic, " i. (1893), p. 593. 

Tmns, Roy. Irish Acad. xxx. Part xii. (1894), p. 477. 

<3. J. 0. S li. (1895), p. 136. 

^ Op. cit. lii. (1896), p. 320. 
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ppoduetion of Foliation. — The most extreme form of coiitact-meta- 
morpliism has been reseryed for the last part of this section. In this case 
not only have new minerals been developed, but the vdiole texture, 
structure, and composition of the altered rock have been changed, and 
this transformation has sometimes been accompanied by such a complete 
transfusion or interblending of the erupted and the metamorphosed rock 
that no sharp line can be drawn to define their respective limits. Kefer- 
ence has already ])een made to some of the aspects of this commingling 
in connection with the relation of certain intrusive masses of granite. 
We have now to consider it rather as it has aftected the rocks into which 
the granite has l)een intruded. The chief feature of this intensest type of 
coiitact-metamorphism is the production of a foliated structure, which in 
different cases may be observed in every stage of development, from the 
incipient micaceous films of a clay-slatci or phyllite up to the thoroughly 
crystalline condition of a schist or gneiss. This structure is recognisable 
whether the line of separation between the eruptive rock and its surround- 
ings is distinct, or is lost in that lit par lit alternation which has already 
been described (p. 728). In its feebler development it can be seen to have 
followed the pre-existing divisional planes of the rocks affected by it. In 
some cases these planes have l)een those of bedding, in others they have 
been those of cleavage, when the latter had l)ecome the most pronounced. 
But in the extreme stages it is sometimes difficult or impossil)le to decide 
whether the planes of foliation represent previously existing planes or 
have l)ecn developed along a new series connected with the influence of 
the intrusive rock. Where a group of sedimentary rocks of tolerably 
”\'arious petrographieal characters strikes at a large eruptive boss, so as to 
present to it the ends of successively different strata, the foliation which 
follows approximately the margin of the igneous mass, and crosses the strike 
of the stratification of the metamorphosed rocks, must olwiously be due to 
the action of tlm invading material. The petrographieal contrasts between 
the original sediments will still be evident in their metamorphosed condi- 
tion, so that the character of the material iind the degree of its foliation 
may ])o expected to vary as the metamorphism is followed from argillace- 
ous to siliceotis or calcareous l)aiids. These features have a special signi- 
ficance, as they cotinect in the most intinmte way the phenomena of 
contact and regional imdamorphism. 

It is natural that various opinions should be entertained as to the 
cause of the rough p;iralle.lisin which may thtxs bo traced between the 
margin of the crupti\^e mass and the direction of the foliation in the 
immediately adjac(.uit rocks. If we regard the foliation in regional 
metamorphism as having had its planes determined by shearing stresses, 
increasing even to rupture, we may suppose that some similar mechanical 
effects were produced around a great boss of eruptive material driven like 
a huge wedge into the terrestrial crust, and that along the planes of 
cleavage or ruptxire thus orgi mated the foliation was simultaneously or 
subsequently devclojxed, with the co-operation of the mineralising agents 
supplied from the intrusive mass. There appear to be cases where large 
masses of eruptive material have taken their places in the crust before the 
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completion of the organic movements, and have consequently undergone 
some part of the stresses to which the foliation of the surrounding rocks 
is ascrihedd On the other hand, without invoking mechanical aid we 
may seek the explanation in a possible permeation of the metamorphosed 
rocks by the mineralising agents successively passing outward from the 
body of intruded magma, with the consequent formation of successive 
zones of re-crystallization parallel with the periphery of the plutonic 
mass. Or we may consider whether there might not be an actual trans- 
ference of the magma itself across the surrounding rocks which it was 
able to absorb and incorporate, so as in cooling and crystallizing to give 
rise to segregations of minerals along successive planes parallel to the 
body of cool rock outside and to the surface of the hot mass inside. 

A vast number of instances of such extreme forms of contact- 
metainorphism have now been described in detail from all parts of the 
world. Space can be found here for only a few illustrative examples, 
taken from some leading types of intrusive rock. 



Fig. 343.— Dyke-like portions of Seliorl- 
scliist in Devonian slate, west of 
Victoria, Cornwall. 


Granite. — Kound the granite bosses of Devon and Cornwall, already referred to 
(ante, p. 728), the Devonian and Carboniferous fornia- 
ations have undergone remarkable changes, which 
liave long been cited as classic examples of contact- 
inetaniorphisrn. Fine grcywacke and slate liave been 
converted into mica -schist and varieties of gneiss 
(cornuhianite). In some cases the slates become in- 
durated and dark in colour, and new minerals (schorl, 
chiastolite, kc.) are doveloiied in. them. The volcanic 
bands intercalated with the sedimentary seri<‘S likewise • 
undergo alteration, the “greenstones,” in particular, 
becoming much move coarsely crystalline as they 
approach the granite. Plach boss of granite is sur- 
rounded with its ring of metaniorpliism, winch varies 
greatly in breadth and in the intensity of alteration.- 
Interesting sections may be seen near Victoria, Corn- 
wall, which show the manner in which schorl has been 
introduced from below into the slates and has given rise to schorl-stdiist. I b will be 
remembered that schorl contains some 10 per cent of boric acid and a little fluorine, two 
of the mineralising agents which are regarded as especially effective in the contact-meta- 
niorphism produced by granite. In the sections hero referred to, tln.^ S(‘horl has been 
introdu ced into vertical joints or fissures of the silvery slates or killas (Fig. 343, a), 

As already pointed out (p. 718), this development of the crystalline .strueture. in plutonic 
rocks at such a time and under such conditions is Dr. Weinsehenk’s pie::,H'rifdidUzi<(iinh. 
CimvpL rmd. congrPn. (jPol Inter nat, Baris, 1900, p. 340. 

De la Beebe, ^Report on Geology of Devon and Cornwall,' Mtun, Oeol, Birrrei/, 1S30 
p. 268. See also Forbes, Trants. Geol OurnwaU, ii. p. 260, and Boa.se, op. clL iv, (1832)’ 
p. 166. The niicro.scopic structure of the unaltered slates of Cornwall lias h(‘en <]escribe(I 
by Allport, 7. (P. S. xxxii. (1876), p. 407, and that of the greenstones by ,T. A. Jddllips, 
op at. xxxiv. (1878). Some interesting observations on tlie molia,morpln.sm of Cornish and 
other slates are given by Sorhy in his Address to the Geological Society, op, eU. xxxvi. 
(1880), p. 81 etsep More recent information regarding the granite and metamoridiism of 
the south-west of England lias lieeu supplied by General M‘Mahon, 0. ./. tp, K xlix (18^)31 

!o 9 ’ ’ ^-I^^itley, Q, ,/. (I K Hi. (1896), p, 66; Busz, (M. Mag. 1896, 

p. 492 ; A. Somervail, GeoL Mag. 1898, p. 509. 
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which for a distance of three or four inches on either side have been bleached from 
their usual pink tint into white and pale yellow. The lamimn of the slates have 
sometimes been puckered, and between them the schorl has been deposited in thin 
black leaves. Those leaves rapidly die out on either hand ; and as they are pjiled 
above euch other witli only thin partings of slate between them, they look at a little 
distance like black veins or dykes, from a few inches to a foot or more in breadth 
(Fig. 343, n). Where they occur, the slates, which are usually soft and decomposing, 
have been greatly indurated ; the granite is probably in place at no great deptli belotv, 
but it does not here reach the surface. It has evidently given off, howevei*, mineralis- 
ing solutions which ascended through weak parts of the slates, introducing into 
them the silica which has indurated the rock and formed eyes of quartz and likewise 
the aluminous silicate, with its boric acid, fluorine, and iron -oxide, whicli separated out 
as schorl. 

In the Lake District of the north of England excellent examples of the phenomena 
of contact may bo observed round the granite of Skiddaw. The alteration here extends 
for a distance of two or three miles from the central mass of granite. The slate, where 
unaltered, is a bluish-grey cleaved rock, weathering into small flakes and pencil-like 
fragments. Traced towards the granite, it first shows faint spots, ^ which increase in 
number and size until they assume the form of chiastolite crystals, with which tlie slate 
is now abundantly crowded. The zone of this ehiastolite-slate seldom exceeds a quarter 
of a mile in breadth. Still closer to the granite, a second stage of metamorphism is 
marked by the development of a general schistose character, the rock becoming more 
massive and less cleaved. Tlie cleavage-planes are replaced by an incipient foliation due 
to the development of iihundant dark little rectangular or oblong spots, probably 
imperfectly crystallized chiastolite, this mineral, as well as andalusite, occurring also in 
large crystals, together with minute flakes of mica (spotted schist, Knotenschiefer). A 
third and final stn,ge is readied when, b}’- the increase of the mica and quartz-grains, the 
p’ock pusses into mica-schist — a light or bluish-grey rock, with ^v(>ndorflllly contorted 
foliation, which is dcvelped close to the granite, there being always a sharp line of 
demarcation between the mica-schist and the graiiite.- 

In the same region tlic granite boss of Shap has produced some interesting changes on 
the andesitic rhyolitic and more basic lavas and tuffs associated with the Lower Silurian 
strata. These changes have been studied by Messrs. Harker and Marr, who describe 
the gradual alteration of the andesites by the development of brown mica, hornblende, 
sphene, and other minerals. Tlie amygdaloidal cavities bad been hlled with secondary 
products, and the rocks bad been considerably weatbered liefore the intrusion of 
the granite, for the materials filling the vesicles partake in tlio general metainorphism. 
By the gradual increase of the brown mica and the production of a marked laminated 
structure indicated by the parallel disposition of the mica- flakes, tlieso lavas and tutfs 
assume the aspect of true ery.stalline schists.*^ 

Fartlier north, in the south-western counties of Scotland, several large masses of 
fine-grained granite rise through the Lower Silurian greywacke and shale, which, 
around the granite for a variable distance of a few hundred yards to nearly two miles, 
have undergone gi’eat alteration (seif Fig. 300). These strata are ranged in steep 
anticlinal and .symhinal or isoclinal folds, which run across the country in a general 

^ Mr. Hutchings has found that in the neighbouring district of Shai) the spots wliieh were 
tliouglit to 1)6 prohalily andalusite consist of cordierite, and in some cases of white mica. 
(kd. Mag, 1894, p. 65. 

- J. 0. Ward, Q, J, (J, S, xxxii. (1876), p. 1. Compare the development of andalusite 
in regional metamorphisiu, }>. 797, note. 

Harker and Marr, Q. J, G, K xlvii. (1891), p. 266, mid xlix. (1893), in 359, where 
some interesting conclusions are given as to the trivial and partial nature of the chemical 
changes produced liy thermometamorpliism. 
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north-east and south-west direction. It is observable that this normal strite continues, 
with little modification, iip to the granite, wdiich thus has replaced an equivalent area of 
sedimentary rock (see p. 728). The coarser arenaceous beds, as tliey approach the granite, 
are changed into quartz-rock, the thin siliceous shales into Lydian -stone, the black 
anthracitic graptolite-shales into a compact mass charged with pyrites, and breaking 
into large rough blocks. The radiolarian cherts pass from their usual flinty texture 
into coarsely crystalline quartz-rocks. Strata wherein felspar-grains ahouinl have been 
altered to a greater distance than the more siliceous beds, and sliow a gradation through 
spotted schists, with -an increasing development of mica and foliation, until along the 
edge of the granite they become true mica-schist and even a fine kind of gneiss. The 
pebbly conglomerates which form a marked horizon among the unaltered rocks, are 
traceable in the metamorphosed areole as rocks which, at first sight, might be taken for 
some kind of porphyritic gneiss. Their quartz- pebbles have assumed a resinous aspect, 
and are enveloped in a crystalline micaceous paste. 

The French Pyrenees present instructive examples of the effect of the protrusion 
of granite and other eruptive rocks upon Cambrian and later formations. Fuchs traced 
the metamorpliisin of clay -slate through spotted schists (frucht-, chiastolite-, and 
andalusite-schists) into mica-schist and gneiss.- The region was afterwards studied in 
great detail by Barrois, who distinguished three successive zones in the metamorphic 
areola surrounding the granite. On the outside lies the zone of ‘'goffered schists,” in 
which a puckered structure has been developed wfithout any new minoral combination 
of the elements of the rock, blext come the chiastolite -schists, with, crystals of 
chiastolite, tourmaline, &:c., which become more and moi‘e micaceous towards the interior, 
till they pass into the third and innermost zone, that of the loptin elites, which are 
highly micaceous schists with small crystals of chiastolite, and sometimes with tour- 
maline, rutile, and triclinic felspar. Barrois also showed that round the masses of 
kersantite a ring of chloritic mica-schist has been developed, followed outside by one 
of spotted schists.*^ 

More recently the granite of the Pyrenees and its contact phenomena liavo l)eeu 
made the subject of detailed studies by Lacroix. He shows that in the Haute Ariege 
the Silurian or Devonian clay-slates not only pass into the usual phyllitie and micaceous 
condition, but become like the most ancient mica-schists, and immediately next the 
granite have been felspatbised until they assume even a gneissic aspect. The felspatluc 
substance is supposed to have been introduced partly by imbibition, and is then only 
discoverable by the aid of the microscope, partly by injection where the granite has 
penetrated in thin layers between the laraiiire of the schists. Great changes are likewise 
made on the limestones, which assume the usual maruiarised forms, with numerous metu- 
morphic minerals, passing into garnet rocks, epidote rocks, and other compounds. In 
discussing the origin of these changes, Lacroix adopts the view that they have been 
essentially brought about through the influence of the mineralising agents with which 
the granite was charged. He further shows that the granite itself presents great 
diversity of composition in different parts of its mass, passing into diorite, norite, and, 

^ J. Horne, Mem. Geol. Suri\ Scotland, Explanation of Sheet 9, p. 22. ./ML Aesoc. 
1892, p. 712. J. Horne and J. J. H. Teall, J/em. Geol, Snrv. Scotland, Explanation 
of Sheet 5, and more especially the large Memoir on the Silurian Rocks of Seothuul (1899), 
chap, xxviii. The microscopic structure of the altered rocks in this district has h(.'en 
studied by Professor Bonney and Mr. Allport, Proc, Roy. Soe. xlvi. (1889), ami Miss M. J. 
Gardiner, Q. J. G. S. xlvi. (1890), p. 569. 

2 A'.' Jahfb. 1870, p. 742; see also Zirkel, Zeitsch. Deutsch. Ge.ol. Gen. xix. (1867), p. 
175. 

** ‘Recbercbes siir les Terrains anciens des Asturies et de la Galice,' quarto, Lille, 1882 ; 
J. Roussel, BnU. Carte. Geol. France, v. No. 35 (1893) ; Carez, B. S. G. F, xxiv, (1896), p. 
389 ; XXV. (1897), p. 456 ; Caralp, xxiv. p. 528 ; Stuait Menteitli, p. 898. 
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even peiidotite, and lie accounts for these differences not by supposing any differentiation 
of the constituent materials of the rock, but by supposing that the granite has probably 
involved and assimilated in various proportions the calcareous sediments through which 
it has risend 

A large series of important observations has been made by Barrois in Brittany with 
regard to the granites and metamorphism of that region. Thus at Guemene, in the 
maritime department of Morbihan, where Lower Silurian strata have been invaded by 
granite, the sandstones (gres a scolitlies) have been converted into micaceous quartzites. 
These altered rocks, traced farther inwards, are further distinguished by the develop- 
ment in them of sillimanite, sometimes in sufficient abundance to impart a foliated, 
undulated, giieissoid structure. At the contact with the eripitive rock, this quartzite 
shows re-ciystallized quartz, black mica, sillimanite, cordierite, and a good many crystals 
of orthoclase and idagioclase, besides white mica. The matrix of the conglomerates is 
altered into a mass composed of rounded or angular grains of quartz united by abundant 
white aericitic mica, and containing some crystals of zircon, large plates of muscovite, 
and yellow granules of limonite.- 

Ill connection with the French examples of eontact-metamorphism reference may 
again be made here to the important researclies of M. MichehLevy on the extent to 
wliich sedimentary rocks have been transformed into crystalline schists by the intro- 
duction of granitic material into them {ante, p. 728). It has been pro^md by this 
geologist, and his oliservations have since been confirmed in other countries, that in some 
cases (which are probably more frequent than has been suspected) the strata have been 
‘^granitised ” or permeated with the constituents of granite not merely as large veins or 
dykes, but in minute threads and lamime, which follow generally the more marked 
divisional planes, such as those of bedding, cleavage, or foliation. To quote only one 
example in this place, near the contact of the micaceous schists of Saint Leon with the 
granite which pierces them, this observer found that the eruptive rock has been injected 
, between the planes of the schists in leaves from a few millimetres to one or two centi- 
metres thick. The rock has thus a ribboned apjtearance from the alternation of numerous 
dark micaceous layers with the finely granular pink or white seams of granite. By such 
a process of metamorphism and injection, undoubted sedimentary strata have ac(|inred 
a structure that can hardly be distinguished from that of some ancient gneisses.*' 

Another admirable locality for the study of contact-metamorphism is the eastern 
V osges. Eosenbusch, in describing the phenomena there, has shown that the unaltered 
clay -slates are grey, brown, violet, or black, thinly fissile, here and there curved, 
crumpled, and crowded with kernels and strings of quartz.‘^ Traced towards the granite 
of Barr Andlau, they present an increasingly pronounced metamorphism. First they 
assume a spotted appearance, owing to the development of small dark points and knots,- 
which increase in size and niimher towards the granite, while the ground-mass remains 
unaltered (knotenschiefer, fruchtschiefer). The ground-mass of the slate then becomes 
lighter in colour, harder, and more crystalline in appearance, while flakes of mica and 
quartz-grains make tbeir appearance. The knots, now broken up, rather increase than 


^ /Jntl. Carte. Oeol. France, No. 6-1, tome x. 1808 ; No. 71, tome. xi. 1900. (See ante, 
p. 710.) 

Amw. Bog. Nortl. A. (1884), p. 103; xii. pp. 1, 68; xv. p. 238; xvi. p. 10; 
Jhdl. Carte G6ol. France, No. 7, 1889. The occurrence of trilobites and orthids in slates so 
altered as to contain well-developed crystals of chiastolite was long ago noticed by Puillon- 
Boblaye [OoinpL remi. vi. 1836, p. 168) ; his observations were confirmed by the Comte do 
Limnr, B. B. (J, F. xih. p. 55. 

^ See besides the papers by Micbel-Levy, Horne, and Greenly, cited ante, j). 729, another 
by the first-named author, (krngr. CU^ol. Jnternat. 1888, p. 59. 

Neues Jakrh,, 1875, p. 849, ‘Die Steigerschiefer uiid ihre Contact-Zone,’ Strassburg, 
1877. Unger, mues Jakrh., 1876, p. 785. 
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dimiriisli in size ; the hardness of the rock rapidly increases, and tin? lissih^ structure 
becomes unrecognisable on a fresh iracture, though observable on a wcatlieied suitace. 
Still nearer the granite, the knot-like concretions disappear Iroin the lock, which then 
has become an entirely crystalline mass, in which, with the lens, small flakes of mica 
and grains of quartz can be seen, and which under the inicrosco])e appeal's as a t horoughly 
crystalline aggregate of andalusite, quartz, and mica. The ju'oportions of the ingiedieuts 
vary, but the andalusite and quartz usually greatly pireponderate (andalusite-schist). 
Chemical analysis shows that the unaltered clay-slate and the (•rystalliuo aiidalusitc- 
scliist next the granite consist essentially of similar chemical materials, and that 
‘'lu'obably the luetamorphlsni has not taken place by the addition or subtraction of 
matter, but by another and still unknown process of molecular transposition.” ‘ In 
some cases, boric acid has been supplied to the schists at the contact."' Still more 
striking, perhaps, is the condition of the rocks at Eothau ; they have become horn- 
hlendic, and their included corals have been replaced, without being distorted, })y 
crystals of hornblende, garnet, and axinite.*’ 

In the Christiania district of Southern Norway, singularly clear illustrntious of the 
metamorphism of sedimentary rocks round eruptive granite have long becui known. 
Kjerulf has shown that each lithological zon« of the Silurian formations, as it approaches 
the granite of that district, assumes its own distiuctivo kind of metamorphism. The 
limestones become marble, with crystals of tremolite and idocrase. The ca.lcareous and 
marly shales are changed into hard, almost jaspery, shales or slates ; the cemeut-Htone 
nodules in the shales appear as masses of garnet ; the sandy strata l)econic hard siliceous- 
schists (halletlinta, ja.sper, honistone) or quartzite ; the noii-calcareous Idack chiy-slates 
are converted into chiastolite-schists, or graphitic schists, but often show to the eye 
only trilling alteration. Other shaly beds have assumed a fine glimmering appcariiuee ; 
and, in the calcareous sandstone, biotitc has been developed. In spite of the meta- 
iiiorpliism, however, neither fossils nor stratilication have been (piite obliterat(Hb from 
the altered rocks. From all the stratigraphical zones fossils have been found in the 
altered belt, so that the true position of the metamorphosed rocks admits of no doiibt.*^ 
Professor YY. C. Brogger has subjected the rocks of the zones of contact-nu‘tamor])hiHm 
round Christiania to a searching microscopic examination, and has ]uibliHlH‘d a highly 
important and interesting memoir on the subject. He deseriljcs the unaltered and 
altered conditions of the more conspicuous stratigraplucal Itamls, and thus ])rovides muv 
material for the investigation of coiitact-metainorphism. Es|)eciully intert^stiug a, re his 
descriptions of the distinctive metamorphism of each band, the remarkably va,riable 
amount of alteration even in the same band, the persistence of ree.ognisabhj graptolites 
even in rocks that have become essentially crystalline, tlie transformation of limestone 
into marble, of which a fourth or lifth part is composed of ganud;, partly in large 
rhombic dodecahedrons, and partly as a mould enclosing Orthfs mlligmmiiiaO 

Aroiiud the intrusive granite and syenite in the aehivst district of the Fdh(( valh‘y hills 
in Saxony some varied manifestations of contact- metamorjh ism have been deseribtsl 
by F. Becke.‘‘ The Silurian clay-slate.s have there been converted into knotted HeluKi,H 

^ Unger, op. cit p. 806. 

“ Rosenbusch, ‘ Die Bteigersehiefer,’ &c., p, ‘257. 

Ann. den Mines, 5“^^^ sei*. xii. p. 318. 

‘Geologie Norwegens,’ 1880, p. 75. For the literature of the Norwegian locality see 
E. Reyer, Jahrb. Geol. Reicksemst. xxx. (1880), p. 26. 

‘Die Silurischen Etageu 2 luid 3 im Kristianhi Gebiet,’ Kristiauia, 1882. Rehfreuce 
may be made here to the excellent monogi’aph l)y H. Biidvstrbm on tin*, crystalline, rcuks of 
Vestaiui, Scania, in Southern Sweden, Handl. K. EvensL Veknsk, Akttd. .vxix. (1807). 
He there describes the metniorphism of a serie.s of quartzites and otlier sedimentary rocks, 
including certain dacite-tnfts. 

TscherniaEs Mittheil. xiii. (1893), p. 290. Round the syenite of Mtdssen in Suxony, 
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and lioridcds ; tlie Ivieselschieter into graphitic quartzite ; the limestones into marble 
and lime-silicate rocks with impregnation ot iron-ores ; the diabases and diabase-tuffs 
(schalsteins) into hornblendic rocks. The Devonian greywacke has been, in like manner, 
turned into hornfels and knotted mica-schist, while the conglomerate, still retaining its 
, recognisable quartz and quartzite pebbles, has had its ground mass entirely altered 
’into a lioiocrystalline aggregate of quartz and biotite, together with muscovite and 
plagioclase. Some of the rocks even assume a gneissoid character. 

One further European example may be cited from the observations of E. E. Muller, 
who has described round the granite of the Heimberg near Lehesten in the ErankCn- 
wald the occurrence of knotted schists, chiastolite-schists, knotted mica-schists, and 
andalusitic mica-rocks. ^ 

The same phenomena have been observed in many other parts of the world. One 
example from America may suffice to show how precisely the facts collected in the Old 
World are repeated in the. New. An elaborate examination was made of the eontact- 
metamorphism of the granite of Albany, New Hampshire, by the late Mr. G. W. 
Hawes."' His analyses indicate a systematic and progressive series of changes in the 
schists as they approach the granite. The rocks are dehydrated, boric and silicic acids 
have hecu added to them, and there appears to have been also an infusion of alkali 
directly on the contact. PIo regarded the schists as having been impregnated by very 
hot vapours and solutions emanating from the granite. 

Diorite.— On the whole, it may be said tliat the breadth and intensity of contact- 
metamorphism decrease in proportion to the increase of basicity in the eruptive mass. 
Granitic and allied acid rocks present the broadest zones of alteration, and in these the 
transformations reach a maximum, while around rocks like basalt the metaniorphism is 
often ^comparatively slight, and seldom extends many feet beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the intrusive mass. The complicated group of diorites and other rocks 
described by G. H. Williams as the ‘‘Cortland” series of Peekshill, New York, have 
been shown by J. D. Dana and by him to be accompanied by an interesting series of 
alterations of the surrounding schists and liiTiestones. As the mica-schists are followed 
across the strike in the direction of tlie intrusive mass, they are observed to become more 
and more puckered, the intensity of the alteration increasing in proportion as the intrusive 
rocks are approached, but at the actual contact the original schistose structure almost 
wholly disappears and the rook becomes hard and massive, sometimes consisting of an 
almost colourless pyroxene with some hornblende and quartz. The metamorphism, as 
shown by the disappearance of the quartz and muscovite of the schists and the develop- 
ment of biotite, sillimanite, staiirolitc, kyanite, and garnet, consists of an addition of 
alumina and iron and a corresponding decrease in the proportions of silica (ind the 
alkalies. No fewer than eighteen minerals are enumerated as having been developed by 
contact-metamor])hism in the zone of alteration."^ 

Diabase.— A classical region for the study of coiitact-metaniorphism is in the Harz. 
Besides the granite masses of the Brocken and Kamberg, around which the Devonian 
and older Baheozoic rocks are altered into various flinty slates and schists, dykes and 
other masses of a crystalline diabase liave been erupted throiigli the greyw’ackes and 
shales. These strata at the contact and for a varying distance beyond, have been con- 
verted into hard siliceous bands (hornstone) and into various finely foliated masses 
(fleckschiefer, bandschiefer, coutactschiefer, the spilosite and desmosite of Zincken). 


the diabases, when they come within the areole of contact-metamorpliism, pass into actinolite- 
schists and anthophyllite-schists, K. Dalmar, Blatt C4 (Tanneberg) ETlUuter. Bjmial-KarL 
Sachsen (1889) ; A. Sauer, op. clL Blatt 48 (Meissen). 

1 Mues Jahrb. 1882 (2),‘p. 205. 

Afiier. Journ. ScL xxi. (1881), p. 21. 

^ Dana, A7}ier. Journ. Sci. xxii. (1881), p. 314 ; G. H. Williams, op. cit xxxvi. (1888), 
p. 254. 
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Tlie limestones have their carbon dioxide replaced by silica in a broad zone of lime- 
silicate along the contact^ The black compact limestone of liaserode becomes a white 
saccharoid marble, charged with silicates (rhombic dodecahedrons of garnet, &c.) and 
with its carbonaceous matter segregated into abundant veins. A limestone hand con- 
taining ironstone presents, in the Spitzenberg between Altenaii and Harzburg, a garnet- 
iferous magnetite containing well-jjreserved crinoid stems. 

Lherzolite and Ophite. — The limestones and calcareous shales of Liassic age in the 
Pyrenees have been invaded by masses of Iherzolite, and have in consequence undergone 
contact-metamorphisni, passing into hornfels (corneenne), spotted mica-schists, and horn- 
blendic rocks that present a great external resemblance to the altered rocks found around 
granite. Their characteristic minerals, scapolite, biotite, tourmaline, pyroxenes, 
aiiiphiboles, and felspars (anorthite to orthose) have been developed in them by 
metamorphism, their own original individualised minerals having been obliterated, 
except niierocrystalline calcite, and sometimes a little clastic quartz. Their colouring 
organic matter has been entirel}” removed from around the contact, but reappears some 
hundreds of metres away from it. Professor Lacroix in describing these phenomena 
points out that while the highly magnesian Iherzolite has no alkalies, the metamorphosed 
sediments contain them in abundance as well as other elements, such as boron and 
titanium, which are likewise absent from the eruptive rock. He contends that although 
the altered strata have undoubtedly supplied a portion of the elements required for the 
development of the new minerals, a large part of these elements has certainly been 
brought up from below in the form of emanations or fumaroles, having a composition 
quite diiferent IToin that of the eruptive rock. The action of those substances has been 
especially energetic along the contact which was their line of escape, and where the 
sedimentary rocks have been entirely transformed into silicates.''^ 

Serpentine and Fourchite (a rock composed almost entirely of granular augite with 
a ground mass of finer granules of the same mineral). Certain sandstones and radiolarian 
cherts in Angel Island, San Francisco, have been invaded by these basic rocks, and 
have undergone a remarkable metamorphism along their contact with them. In each 
case they have been converted into holocrystalline amphibole- schists, in which the 
\ amphibole is the beautiful blue variety known as glaucopliane. Both the sandstone and 
the cherts have undergone this transformation, which occurs with the same general 
characters along the contact with each of tlie intrusive rocks. From the fact tliat the 
schist produced from the alteration of the sandstone presents no essential ditrerence from 
that formed out of the chert, and also that no distinctive feature can he detected between 
the metamorphisra effected by tlie fourchite from that due to the serpentine, Mr. 
Ransome concludes that the unknown causes that have led to the development of the 
glaucopliane and its accompanying minerals are not conlhicd to any single rock, but 
must be dependent upon the common properties of at least two of them, tlie clicrt and 
sandstone on the one side, and the serpentine and fourchite on the other. He thinks 

^ Ziiicken, Karst en und v. Dechtn^ Archiv. v. p. 345 ; xix. p. 583. Fuchs, A7 Jakrb. 
1862, pp. 769, 929. K. A. Losseii, Z. D, <7. G. xix. p. 509 (on the Taunus) ; xxi. p. 291 ; 
xxiv. p. 701. Kayser, op. cit. xxiL p. 103. The memoirs of Lessen form some of the 
most important contributions to our knowledge of the phenomena of metamorphism. 

- K. A. Lessen, Z. I). G. G. xxix. 1877, p. 206. Erlciuier, Gcal. Special- Kart. Rreiiss. 
Blatt, Harzgerode (1882). 

^ Noi(,v. Archiv. Museim^ Paris, ser. vi. ; Bull. Carte. Gwl. France, No. 42, vi. 1895. 

F. Leslie Ransome, '‘The Geology of Angel Island,” Bull. GeoL Univ. Calif onvia, 
i. No. 7 (1894), p. 193. That these glauconite-schists are the result of contact-meta- 
morphism has been also affirmed by Professor A. 0. Lawson in his sketch of the geology 
of the San Francisco peninsula {lUh Ann. Rep. U.B. GeoL Surv.). More recently Mr. 
H. W. Turner has thrown doubt on the observations, hut without any further explanation of 
them. Journ. GeoL vi. (1898), p. 490. 
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that possibly lioth the intrusive rocks may have come from the same original reservoir. 
If they were endowed with the same mineralising agents and possessed similar 
temperatures, we may suppose that they would exercise much the same kind and 
amount of metamorphic influence, and possibly the chemical composition of the sand- 
stone (wliicli contains /0*50 per cent of silica) may not have been markedly different 
from that of the chert. 


g ii. Regional Metamopphism — the Crystalline Schists.^ 

From the phenomena of metamorphism ronnd a central boss of 
eruptive rock, we now pass to the consideration of cases where the meta- 
morphism has affected tvide areas without visiltle relation to eruptive 
matter. It is olwions, however, that in many regions eruptive rocks, 
though they do not appear at the surface, may lie at no great distance 
beneath it, and hence tliat what have been regarded as proofs of regional, 
may really be results of contact-metamorphism. The difficulty of dis- 
crimination is lessened in proportion to the extent of the region in wdiich 
no exposure of igneous rock makes its appearance. Under any circum- 
stances, only those examples are here admissible in evidence where there 
is distinct proof that what are called metamorphic rocks either pass into 
masses which have not been metamorphosed, or present characters which 
are pl■o^•cd to have been produced by the alteration either of stratified 
or of massive rocks, in other areas of too wide an extent to warrant the 
attribution of tlie filteration. to the influence of any igneous rock. In 
the study of this difficult but profoundly interesting geological problem, 
it is desirable to begin with the examiiui,tion of rocks in which only the 
slightest traces of alteration are discernible, and to follow the gradually 
increasing metamorpliism, until we arrive at the most perfectly developed 
crystalline condition. It is the earliest stages wdiich are of most im- 
portance, for it is there that the nature and proofs of the changes can 
best be established. As already remarked (p. 766 ), the igneous rocks, 

Out of the copious literature <Ievoted to this subject it may 1)e sufficient to cite here 
chiefly some of the earlier writings, in addition to others of later date, whicli will be referred 
to in the following pages: Delesse, Mem. Samns J^tremgers, xvii. Paris, 1862, pp. 127-222; 
A mi. des Mines, xii. (1857) ; xiii. (1858) ; ‘ Etudes sitr le MtHarnorphisnie des Roches,’ Paris, 
1869 ; Duroeher, ‘‘Etudes sur le Mctainorphisnie des Roches,” B. X. (L F. (2), iii. (1846) ; 
Daubree, des Mhnes^ 5‘““ serie, xvi. p. 155 ; Bisehof, ‘Chemical Geology/ chap, xlviii. ; 
J. Roth, “ Ueber die Lelire von Metamorphisinus,” AhUcmdlunrfm Akcid. BeTlin, 1871, pp. 
151-232; 1880; Giimbel, ‘ Oestbayerische Grenzgebirge/ 1868 ; H. Credner, Zeitsoh. 
GesamniL IVaiiirwlss. .xxxii. (1868), p. 853 ; F. Jakrh. 1870, p. 970 ; A. Inostraiizeff, ‘Studien 
hber metamorphosirte Gesteine,’ Leipzig, 1879 ; A. Heim, ‘ Untersnehungen tiber den 
Mechanlsmus der Gebirgsbildung,’ 1878 ; A. Rothpletz, Z. />. G. G. xxxi. (1879), p. 374 ; 
H. Rensch, ‘Die fos.silien-fiihrenden krystal-linisclien Schiefer von Bergen,’ German 
translation by Baldauf, 1883. Xems Jahrb. (Beilagebiind), 1887, p. 56; ‘ Bommelben og 
Karniuen,’ 1888; Rej). Geol. Congress, London, 1891, p. 192: Lelimann, ‘ Untersuch ungen 
liber die Eutstelmng der altkrystalliuisclien Schiefer,’ 1884 ; J. J. Id. Teall, Geol. Mag. 1886, 
p. 481 ; G, H. Williams, n}di. U.K G. R. No. 62 (1890). The inipers on the Crystalline 
Schists by Heim, Lory, Lehmann, Michel-Levy, Lawson, and the U.S. Geol. Survey in the 
report of the London Session of the International Geological Congress (published in 1891) 
should be consulted. 
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from the definiteness of their original structure and composition, offer 
special facilities for following the nature and extent of the changes 
involved in the me tarn or phi sni of a region or of a large series of rocks. 

As in the case of contact-alteration, the extent and character of regional 
metamorphism depend in the first place upon the original constitution of 
the rock acted upon, and in the second place upon the energy of the 
metamorphic processes. Certain rocks resist alteration. Pure siliceous 
sandstones, for example, become quartzites, but generally advance no further, 
though occasionally, under intense strain, their particles are drawn out 
into a somewhat schistose arrangement. But where felspathic elements 
are present, particularly where they are the chief constituents, some form 
of mica almost invariably appears, while other new minerals and structures 
may be developed in progressively increasing abundance. These changes 
generally culminate in the production of some form of crystalline schist. 

The most distinctive character of Schists is undoubtedly their foliation 
(p. 244, and Fig. 34). They have usually a more or less conspicuously 
crystalline structure, though occasionally tins is associated with traces, or 
even very prominent manifestations, of original clastic ingredients. Their 
foliated or schistose structure varies from the massive or granitic type of 
the coarsest gneiss down to the extremely delicate arrangement of the 
finest talcose or micaceous schist. They occur sometimes in monotonous 
uniformity ; one rock, such as gneiss or mica-schist, covering vast areas. 
In other places, they consist of rapid alternations of various foliated masses 
— gneiss, mica-schist, clay-slate, actinolite-schist, and many other species 
and vaideties. Lenticular seams of crystalline limestone or marble and 
dolomite, usually with some of the minerals mentioned on p. 192, some- 
times strongly graphitic, not unfrequently occur among them, especially 
where they contain bands of serpentine or other magnesian silicates. 
Thick irregular zones of magnetite, haematite, and aggregates of liorn- 
blendic, pyroxenic, or chrysolitic minerals likewise make their appear- 
ance along the folia of the gneisses. 

Another conspicuous feature of Schists is their usual intense crumpling 
and plication. The thin folia of their different component minerals are 
intricately and minutely puckered (Figs. 35, 36). Thicker bands maybe 
traced in violent plication along the face of exposed crags. So intense 
indeed have been the internal movements of these masses, that the geo- 
logist experiences great and often insurmountable difficulties in trying to 
make out their order of succession and their thickness, more especially as 
he cannot rely on the banding of the rocks as always or even generally 
an indication of consecutive deposition. Such evidence of disturliance, 
though usually strongly marked, is not everywhere equally so. Some 
areas have been more intensely crumpled and plicated, and where this is 
the case the rocks usually present their ntost conspicuously crystalline 
structure. ' 

A further eminently characteidstic feature of Schists is their common 
association with bosses and veins or bed -like sheets of granite, syenite, 
quartz-porphyry, diorite, epidiorite, gabhro, diabase, or other massive 
rocks. In some regions, indeed, so abundant are the granitic and 
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pegmatitic masses and so coarsely crystalline or granitoid are the schists, 
that it becomes impossible to draw satisfactory boundary-lines between the 
two kinds of rock, and the conviction arises that in some cases they may 
represent different conditions of the same original material, while in others 
they may be due to granitisation (pp. 728, 781). 

The term “ Crystalline Schists has been generally applied to rocks 
possessing these characters, and more especially to those examples of them 
wliicli underlie the oldest stratified formations. Some account of these 
ancient schists will be given in Book VL Part 1. At present we are con- 
cerned with the evidence which can be produced that crystalline schists 
are in some areas the result of a widespread metamorphism of rocks which 
Avere not originally schists, and which might not even be crystalline. In the 
investigation of the problem now to be considered it is especially desirable 
to study examples Avhere a crystalline and foliated structure has been 
superinduced upon ordinary sedimentary strata without the visible inter- 
vention of any eruptive rock, or where a massive eruptive rock passes by 
degrees into a true schist ; in short where the steps in the gradation 
between the unaltered and altered conditions can be clearly traced. In 
recent years so much attention has been given to these transformations 
that our knowledge of metamorphic processes has been greatly extended, 
and the problem of regional metamorphism, though by no means entirely 
solved, is at least much more clearly understood than it has ever been 
before. 

There is now a general agreement among geologists that a funda- 
, mental condition for the production of extensive mineralogical alteration 
of rocks has been disturbance of the terrestrial crust, involving the intense 
compression, crushing, fracturing, and stretching of masses of rock. 
Compression, as we have seen, may give rise to slaty cleavage (p. 417). 
But it has often been accompanied or Ibllowed by further internal trans- 
formations in the rocks. Chemical reactions have been set up and 
new minerals have been formed. The effects of pressure and of move- 
ment under great strain in quickening chemical activity are now clearly 
recognised. Not only have the original minerals been driven to re- 
arrange themselves with their long axes perpendicular to the direction of 
the pressure, but secondary minerals with Avell-markcd cleavage have been 
developed along the same lines, and thus a distinctly foliated structure has 
been induced in what were originally amorphous rocks. 

Still more mai*ked arc the changes that liave resulted where the 
shearing movements have given way to actual rupture, and Avhere the 
rocks have been crashed, faulted, and stretched. The extraordinaiy 
manner in which the crust of the earth has been fractured in some areas 
of regional metamorphism has been worked out in great detail by the 
Greological Survey in the north-west of Scotland.^ We there perceive 
how slice after slice of solid rock has been pushed forward, one over the 
other, how those accumulated slices have been driven over othei's of 
similar kind, how this structure has been repeated again and again, not 
only on a great scale involving mountain-masses in the movement, but 
^ q, J, a. xliv, (1888), ,p. 378. 
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even on so minute a scale tliat the raptures and puckerings cannot be 
seen without a inicroscoiie (pp. 792, 886). 

Such dynamical movements could not but be accompanied with wide- 
spread and very marked chemical rearrangements. Along the margins 
of faults or planes of movement where shearing has been succeeded by 
rupture, the rocks have been ground against each other; the crushed 
material has assumed a foliated structure, in which the folia are parallel 
to the planes of movement. This foliated selvage, with its new mineral 
^ combinations, gradually passes into the amorphous or less crushed rock on 
either side. In such places, sericite, biotite, chlorite, or some other 
secondary product with its cleavage-planes ranged in one common direction, 
shows the line of movement and the reality of the chemical recombinations. 
In the body of a mass of rock, also, subject to great strain, relief has 
been obtained by rupture and crushing along certain planes, with a 
consequent greater development of the secondary minerals along these 
planes, and the production of a banded or schistose structure in a rock 
that may have been originally quite homogeneous ^ (Figs. 266 and 367). 

The recognition of the powerful part taken by mechanical deformation 
in producing the characteristic struct ui-es of many schistose rocks has 
not unnaturally led to some exaggeration on the part of geologists, who 
were thus provided with what appeared to be a solution of difficulties 
which at one time seemed insuperable. There can hardly be any doubt 
that the theory of mechanical deformation has been too freely used and 
has been applied to structures to which it cannot properly be assigned. 
Among the coarser gneisses, for example, the segregation of widely 
distinct minerals, such as quartz, felspar, hornblende, pyroxene, magnetite, 
&c.^ in more or less parallel lenticular bands is a structure that seems to 
find its nearest analogy in the banding of eruptive masses of gabbro and 
other rocks already described (p. 711), where the alternations of different 
material are obviously original and have arisen from the simultaneous 
intrusion of heterogeneous materials. The effect of subsequent mechanical 
deformation and crystalline rearrangement may sometimes have partially 
or -wholly obliterated this first banding by a later foliation (Figs. 362, 368). 

But while this tendency to a too liberal use of dynamical causes in 
explication of all the structures of the crystalline schists must be admitted, 
we are now furnished with ample evidence of the efficacy of mechanical 
mov^ements in the production of regional metamorphism. As has been 
above (p. 681) pointed out, it is frequently possible to detect portions of 
the original structures, to show that they belonged to certain familiar 
and definite types of sedimentary or eruptive rocks, and to trace every 
stage of transition from them into the most perfectly developed crystalline 
schist. In the crushing down of large masses of rock during powerful 
terrestrial movements, lenticular cores of the rocks have frequently escaped 
entire destruction. Round these cores the pulveidsed mateifial of the 
rest of the rock has been made to ffow, somewhat like the flow-structure 
round the porphyritic crystals of a cooling lava (compare Figs. 18 and 265). 
Successive gradations may be followed until the cores, becoming smaller 
1 G. H. AVillianis, B. U.S. iL S. No. 62 (1890), pp. 202-207. 
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bv degrees, pass finally into the general reconstructed material. That 
this structure is not original, but has been superinduced upon the rocks 
after their solidification, can thus be abundantly demonstrated. Among 
the sedimentary formations the elongation and flattening of the pebbles 
in conglomerates, and the transition from grits or greywackes into foliated 
masses, prove the structure to have been superinduced (Figs. 265, 267). 
Among eruptive rocks the crushing down of the original minerals, and 
their transformation into others characteristic of foliated rocks, afford 
similar proof. 

So great has been the pressure exerted by gigantic earth-movements 
upon the rocks of the crust that even the most solid and massive 
materials have been sheared, and their component minerals have been 
made to move upon each other, giving a flow-structure like that 
artificially produced in metals and other solid bodies (pp. 419, 681). 
But it may l)e doubted whether this motion is ever strictly molecular 
without rupture of the constituent minerals. Microscopic examination 
shows that, at least as a general rule, the minerals in the most thoroughly 
bent and crushed rocks have been broken . down. It is observable that 
under the effects of mechanical strain the minerals first undergo 
lamellation, twinning being developed along certain planes. This 
structure increases in distinctness with the intensity of the strain so long 
as the mineral (such as felspar) retains its cohesion, but its limit of endur- 
ance is eventually reached, beyond which it will crack and separate into 
fragments, which, if the movement is arrested at this stage, may be 
cemented together by some secondary crystallization of the same or 
another mineral filling up the interspaces. But should the pressure 
increase, the mineral may be so Avholly pulverised as to assume a finely 
granular (m}donitic) structure or a mosaic of interlocking grains, which 
under the influence of continual shearing may develop a streaky arrange- 
ment, as in flow-structure and foliation.^ 

One of the most important effects of this mechanical deformation 
and trituration has been the great stimulus thereby given to chemical 
reactions. These were effected under gigantic |)ressures, at more or less 
elevated temperatures and in tlie presence of at least such water as may 
have been interstitially contained in the rocks. So constant and so great 
have they been, and so completely in many cases have the ingredients of 
the rocks been recrystallized in fresh combinations, that the new structures 
thus produced have been apt to mask the proof of the mechanical deforma- 
tions that preceded or accompanied them. It is in the main to the light 
thrown on the subject by the microscopical investigation of the minute 
structures of the metamorphosed masses that we are indebted for the 
recognition of the important part played by pressure and stretching in 
the production of the more essential and characteristic features of 
metamorphic rocks. Many chemical rearrangements may undoubtedly 
take place apart from any such dynamical stresses, but none of these 
stresses appear to have affected the metamorphic rocks without being 
accompanied by chemical and mineralogical readjustments. 

1 Lelmiann, ojk ciL pp. 245, 249 ; G. H. Williams, B, U.K a. K No. 62, p. 47. 
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The mineral transformations observable in regional metaniorphism 
“may consist (1) in the breaking up of one molecule into two or more 
with but little replacement of substance, as in the formation of saiissurite 
from lahradorite ; (2) in a reaction between two contiguous minerals, 
each supplying a part of the substance necessary to form a new 
compound of intermediate composition, more stable for the then existing 
conditions than either, as in the formation of a hornblende zone between 
crystals of olivine or hypersthene and plagioclase ; or (3) in more 
complicated and less easily understood chemical reactions, like the 
formation of garnet or mica from materials which have been brought 
together from a distance, and under circumstances of which it is at present 
impossible to state anything wdtli certainty.” ^ The followung transforma- 
tions especially deserve attention. 

Micasisatioii — the production of mica as a secondary mineral from felspars or other 
original constituents. One of the most common forms of this change is where the silky 
unctuous sericite has been developed from orthoclase (sericitization). The formation of 
mica is one of the most common results of the mechanical deformation of rocks, and is 
most conspicuous where the pressure or stretching has been most intense. Massive 
orthoclase rocks, such as granite, quartz-porphyry or felsitc, when most severely crushed, 
pass into sericite schist ; felspathic grits and slates may bo similarly changed. 

Ui'aUfisation — the conversion of pyroxene into compact or fibrous hornblende. 
This change may not be a mere case of paramorpliisin or molecular rearrangement, but 
seems generally to involve a certain amount of chemical transformation, such as the 
surrender of part of the lime of the pyroxene towards the formation of such combinations 
as epidote,^ and the higher oxidation of the iroii.^ It has taken place on the most 
extensive scale among the ciystalline schists. Rocks which can bo shown to have been 
originally eruptive, such as diabases, have been converted into epidioritc, and Avhero the 
deformation lias advanced further, into hornblende-schist or actinolite-sehist. 

Epiclotisation — the production of epidote in a rock from reactions between two or 
more minerals, especially bkween pyroxene or hornblende and plagioclase. In some 
cases diabases have been converted into aggregates of epidote and quartz or 
calcite, epidosite, epidote- schist (p. 253).® 

Scmssuritisation — the alteration of plagioclase into an aggregate of needles, prisms, 
or grains (chiefly zoisite), imbedded in a glass-like matrix (albite), by an exchange of 
silica and alkali for lime, iron, and water. This change has largely affected the felspar 
of coarse gabbros or euphotides, in districts of regional metaraorphism.® 

Alhitisation — a process in which, while the lime of the plagioclase is removed or 
crystallizes as calcite, instead of forming a lime-silicate like epidote or zoisite, the rest 
of the original mineral recrystallizes as a finely granular aggregate or mosaic of clear 

^ G. H. Williams, Bull. U.B. G. S. No. 62 (1890), p. 50. This admirable essay, with its 
copious bibliography, will well repay the careful perusal of the student. I am indebted to it 
for the abstract of inetamorpljiic processes above given. The student may usefully consult 
the suggestive essay of Mr. C. R. Van Hise on the metamorphism of sedimentary and igneous 
rocks, with especial reference to the pi*e-Cambrian series of North America, Wk Ann. Hep. 
U.S. G. S. (1896), pp. 683, 715. 

See especially Lehman’s ‘ Untersuchungen fiber die Eutstelniiig der altkrystallinischen 
Schiefergesteine, ’ where the development of sericite as a result of mechanical deformation is 
well enforced. Rosenbusch, ‘Mikrosk. Pliys.’ 2nd edition (1887), p. 185. 

J. J. H. Teall, Q. J. G. A xli, (1885), p. 137. 

® A. Schenck, ‘ Die Diabase der o.beren Ruhrthals,’ 1884. 

® Hagge, * Mikroskopische Untersuchungen iiber Gabbro,’ &c. Kiel, 1871, p. 51. 
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strains of albite. Examples of this change may be found in association with the 
development of saussarite. ^ 

Chloritisation — an alteration in which the pyroxene (or hornblende) of the so>called 
“greenstones” has been changed into secondary substances (1) more or less fibrous in 
structure allied to serpentine, not pleochroic but showing a decided action on polarised 
light ; or (2) scaly, pleochroic, polarising so weakly as to appear isotropic, and more or 
less resembling chlorite. This alteration is rather the result of weathering than of 
inetamorphisin in the strict sense.- Where chloritization and epidotkation have 
proceeded simultaneously in aluminous pyroxene or hornblende, the result is an aggregate 
of sharply defined pale yellow crystals of epidote in a green scaly mass of chlorite.^ 

Serpentinisaiioyi — an alteration more especially noticeable among the more highly 
basic igneous rock in which olivine has been a prominent constituent. The gradual 
conversion of olivine into serpentine has been already described (Fig. 32), and the 
occurrence of massive and schi.stose serpentine has been referred to (pp. 241, 243, 253). 

Alterations of Titanio Iron . — The ilmenite or titaniferous magnetite of diabases and 
other eruptive rocks undergoes alteration along its margins and cracks into a dull 
gre}^ substance (leucoxeiie, p. 97), which is a form of titanite or sphene. The grey rim 
frequently passes into well-defined aggregates and crystals of sphene.*^ 

Marma/rosis^ or the alteration of an ordinary dull limestone into a crystalline- 
granular marble (p. 772) may be again referred to here as one of the characteristic 
transformations in regional metamorphism. 

Polo uiitisat ion. — The conversion of limestone into dolomite has been already referred 
to as taking place at ]iresent at ordinary temperatures in shallow oceanic waters and salt- 
lakes (pp. 426, 530). As illustrations of this change reference may be made to the upraised 
Tertiary and other limestones of Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean, which have had 
their organisms almost completely obliterated in consequence of dolomitisation, the 
rocks having recrystallised.’''^ It may be difiiculfc or impossible to decide whether the 
extensive conversion of original limestone into dolomite in tracts of regional metamor- 
phism is to be regarded as the result of some similar early operation in sea-water, or as 
due to some more deep-seated and later transformation. The marmarosis of dolomites 
must be distinguished from their original texture. 

Granitisation. See pp. 728, 781. 

Production of Noiv Minerals. — Tracts of regional metaniorphism are characterised by 
the abundant appearance of new minerals, which in many cases are the same as those 
foundhn zones of contact-metamorphisra, but roach a much greater development. All 
the distinctive minerals of the crystalline schists are examples of this rocrystallization 
— quartz, orthoclase, microlinc, oligoclase, and other felspars, muscovite, biotite, 
liornblende, pyroxene, garnet, cordierite, sillimanite, andalusite, epidote, apatite, zircon, 
rutile, iron-ores, graphite, and many more. In the coarser gneisses some of these 
minerals attain large dimensions, especially among the pegmatitic veins, plates of mica 
and crystals of hornblende sometimes exceeding a foot in length. 

It has been remarked also that not only is there a close similarity in the range of 
now minerals produced in regional and in contact-metamorphism, but the order in 
which they follow each other through increasing phases of alteration appears to be 
broadly alike in both eases. This similarity is especially conspicuous in the earlier 
stages. In more advanced alteration the rearrangements and recrystallizations are 
carried out on a much greater scale in regional metamorphisin. After Eirkel had shown 

^ Lossen, JaJifb. Prenss. Qeol. Landesanst. 1883, p. 640 ; 1884, pp. 525-530. Duparc 
et Pearce, Oompt. rend. 8th Jan. 1900, 

- Roseubuscb, ‘ Mikroskopische Physiographie,' pp. 180-184. 

•5 G. H. Williams, JML U.S, G, S. No. 62, p. 56. ■ 

A Oathrein, Zeitsch. Kryst. und Mineral, vi. (1882), p. 244. 

Andrews, ‘ Christmas Island,’ p. 271. 
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ill 1871 that in some of tlie clay-slates of disturbed Silurian and Devonian formations 
microscopic acicular microlites had been developed, considerable divei'sity of opinion 
arose as to their nature and origin. They were variously regarded as rudimentary 
crystallizations of hornblende, rutile, epidote or otlier mineral E. Kalkowsky carefully 
isolated, extracted, and anal^^sed them from a number of slates and regarded them as 
staurolite, constituting from two to five per cent of the rock.^ The whet-slate of 
Belgium was found by Renard to be characterised by the presence of abundant garnets. 
Microscopic tourmaline has likewise been detected among clay-slates, but probably the 
most generally diffused mineral among these microlites is rutile. The rocks in which 
these microlites occur can hardly be classed as nietamorphic, and yet the presence in 
them of microscopic microlites and crystals shows that they have undergone some of the 
initiatory stages of metamorphism, by the development of new minerals. All that is 
known of the proljable origin of these minerals, negatives the supposition that they 
could have been formed in the original sediment of the sea-bottom on which tlie organisms 
entombed in the deposits lived and died. For their production, a temperature and a 
chemical composition of the water would seem to have been required, such as must 
have been inimical to the co-existence in the same water of such highly organised forms 
of life as brachiopods and trilobites. 

Besides the appearance of the microlites, one of the most marked of the early stages 
of regional metamorphism is characterised by the appearance of hue scales of some 
micaceous mineral (muscovite, hiotite, &c.). As these micaceous constituents increase in 
number and size, they impart a silky lustrous aspect to the surfaces on wdiieh tliey lie 
parallel. In many cases, these surfaces are probably those of original deposit, but where 
rocks have been cleaved or sheared, the mica ranges itself along the j)lanes of cleavage 
or shearing. The Cambrian tuffs of South Wales, of which the bedding still remains 
quite distinct, present interesting examples of the development of a mica along the 
laminoe of deposit- The Dingle beds of Cork and. Kerry, on the other band, have been 
subjected to cleavage, and the mica appears along tlie cleavage planes, which have a 
lustrous surface. The Torridonian and Cambrian sandstones, ([uartzites and shales of 
north-west Scotland show a development of mica along tlie surfaces of the shearing- 
planes. 

A few illustrative examples of regional metamorpliism, culled from 
different cpiarters of the globe, and various geological formations, may 
here he given. The subject is further discussed in Book VI. Part I. 

Scottish Highlands. — This region, consisting mainly of crystalline schists, 
stretches through four degrees of latitude and four and a half of longitude, and thus 
covers an area of not less than 16,000 square miles. As, however, these rocks sink 
beneath later formations, and are prolonged into Irelaml, their total area must be still 
more extensive. Probably no other tract of similar size and geological structure lias 
been worked out in such detail and traced upon maps on so large a scale. It was the 
first large area of schistose rocks where the dislocations and other movements connected 
with regional metamorpliism were followed out into their smallest jiroportions, and where 
the tectonic structure of such au area was fully unravelled. It may therefore serve as a 
typical region ibr tlie study and explanation of the phenomena of inetamorphism, in so 
far as these have been attendant on the deformation and rupture of the terrestrial crust. 
But it possesses a further advantage, inasmucli as it displays many eruptive rocks 
which have been intruded since the general foliation, and which, liave jirodueed a 

^ Xtmes Jahrb. (1879), p. 382. These bodies are to be distinguished from tlie minute 
cryvstals of heavy, durable minerals (zircon, rutile, &c.), so common as clastic grains in 
sediments, which, representing the detritus of older crystalline rocks, may often have played 
a part iu the sedimentation of more than one geological period (pp. ,163, 179). 

Q, L G. S, xxxix. (1883), p. 310. 
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marked contact- nietamorpliism of the schists already nietaniorphosed by the earlier 
movements. 

In beginning the study of this complicated but profoundly instructive territory, the 


student will hiid that in the north-western 
counties of Sutherland and Ross he can 
reach a tract that lay beyond the reach of 
the intense disturbances which prevailed 
farther to the east and south. He can 
there readily see, in a series of magnificent 
natural sections, the very oldest undis- 
turbed rocks in Western Europe followed 
in consecutive order by those of later date, 
each in its normal ])osition. He is thus 
put in ])ossession of the order in which 
the formations were laid down, of their 
unchanged mineral characters, of their 
unconformabilities and other relations, and 
he obtains the key which will enable him 
to follow the intricate complications of the 
ground lying to the cast. The various rocks 
here referred to will be described in their 
proper places in later parts of this volume- 
(Book AH. Part I. ^ ii., Part II. Sect. i. ^ 2). 
For the present we are only concerned with 
their broad cliaracters and their sequence. 

At the base of the whole pile of ancient 
formations lies a remarkably coarse crystal- 
,line gneiss (Lewisian, 1 in Fig. 344), with 
abundant pegmatite veins, and several 
systems of dykes. It is unconformably 
overlain by nearly Hat brownish - red 
(Torridonian) sandstones, conglomerates 
and breccias (2), which in turn are sur- 
mounted unconformably by inclined beds 
of quartzite (3, 4), shales (5), calcareous 
grit (6), limestones and dolomites (7), the 
geological age of whicli is ii.xed by the 
occurrence of recognisal:)le fossils in them. 
The quartzite is fidl of annelide-lnuTows ; 
the shales contain (Hefiellus — the distinc- 
tive trilobite of the lowest Cambrian rocks ; 
the limestone has yielded Madurca, Mur- 
chisonia, Ophileta, IHeurotoma.ria, Orthis, 
Orthocerasj Btloccras, and many more 
forms, indi(!atiiig Carnljrian and })ossibly 
the very lowest Silurian horizons. The 
strata arc generally crowded witli carbona- 
ceous worm-casts (the so-called ‘ ‘ fucoids ”). 
Along their w'ostern margin, those rocks 
are so little altered that tliey do not in 
any way deserve the name of metamorphie. 
Eastwards, however, they pass under varior 
a vast overlying, thoroughly crystalline seri 



schists and gneisses (s, 9, 10), which form 
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Already before tlie deposition of tlie Torridonian conglomerates and sandstones tlie 
Lewisian gneiss had undergone much deformation at successive periods of disturbance. 
During some of these movements its dykes suffered remarkable changes, being squeezed 
into a mere fraction of their breadth and sheared into various kinds of schist. It vas 
from one of these dykes that, as far back as 1885, Mr. Teall demonstrated the production 
of hornblende-schist by the crushing down and recrystallization of dolerite.^ All these' 
examples of dynarao-nietamorphism had ended long before the time of the Torridonian 
strata, which lie with an abrupt uuconformability on the contorted gneiss and its network 
of dykes. The long period of quiet sedimentation represented by the thick Torridon 
sandstones was followed by an interval marked by anotlier unconformability, and there- 
after by the prolonged time required for the accumulation of the fossiliferous Cambrian 
strata. It was at some subsequent epoch that the earth-stresses manifested their effects 
anew in this region, and produced the regional metaniorphism now to be described. 

It was believed by Macculloch and Hay Cunningham that the fossiliferous quartzites 
of the north-west of Scotland truly underlie and are older than the eastern gneiss, which 
in many clear natural sections can be seen to repose conformably upon them. This 
natural view was adopted and worked out in some detail by Murchison, who extended his 
generalisation over the whole area of the Highland.s, which he regarded as composed 
essentially of metamorphosed Silurian rocks (see p. 892). Other geologists supported 
Murchison, whose opinions met with general acceptance. Nicol subsequently contended 
that the overlying oi* “newer gneiss” is merely the old gneiss brought up by faulting. 
Later writers, particularly Professor Lapworth, Dr. Callaway, and Dr. Hicks, advanced 
somewhat similar opinions ; but the difficulty remained of explaining how, if the 
“newer gneiss” is really older than the fossiliferous strata, it should overlie them so 
conformably as to have deceived so many observers. The problem was subsequently 
attacked independently by Professor Lapworth and by the Geological Survey, especially 
by Messrs B. N. Peach, J. Horne, W. Gunn, C. T. Clough, L. Hinxman, and H. M. 
Cadell, and has now been solved.*'^ I fully shared Murchison’s belief in a eontinixonsi 
upward succession from the fovssiliferous Lower Silurian strata into the overlying schists, 
but the subsequent detailed investigation of the ground convinced me that this belief 
could no longer be entertained. 

Tracing the unaltered Cambrian strata eastwards from where they lie in their normal 
po.sition upon the Torridon Sandstone and old gneiss below, we find them begin to 
undergo curvature. They are thrown into N.N.E. and S.S.W. anticlinal and synclinal 
folds which become increasingly steeper on their western fronts until they are disrupted, 
and the eastern limb of a fold is pushed over the western. By a system of reversed 
faults (t t in Fig. 344), a single group of strata is made to cover a great breadth of 
ground and actually to overlie higher members of the same series. The most extra- 
ordinary dislocations, however, are the Tlirust-plaiies. These have so low a bade that 
the rocks on their upthrow side have been, as it W'ere, pushed horizontally westwards, 
in some places for a distance of at least ten miles. But for the evidence of the clear 
coast-sections, these thrust-planes could hardly be distinguished from ordinary strati- 
fication-planes, like which they have been xfiicated, faulted, and denuded (dotted lines 
in the Fig.). Here and there an outlier of horizontally displaced Lewisian gneiss may 
be seen capping a bill of quartzite and limestone like an ordinary overlying formation. 

The general trend of all the foldings and ruptures is H.N.E. and S.S.W., and as the 
steeper fronts of the folds fiice the west, the direction of movement has obviously been 
from the opposite quarter. That there has been an enormous thrust from the eastwards, 
is farther shown by a series of remarkable internal rearrangements that have been 

^ “The Metamorphosis of Dolerite into Hornblende-schist,” Q. J. <h K xli. (1885), 
p. 133. 

^ The literature of this disputed question is fully given in the Eeport of the Geological 
Survey, Q. J. CL S. xliv. (1888), pp. 379-387. 
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superinduced upon the rocks. Every mass of rock, irrespective of lithological character 
and structure, is traversed by striated surfaces, which lie approximately parallel with 
those of the thrust- planes, and are covered with a tiiie parallel lineation running in a 
'W.ls.W. and E.S.E. direction. Along many zones near the thrust-planes, and for a 
long way above them, the most perfect shear-structure has been developed (Fig. 345). 
Thus here and there, where the unconformable junction between the gneiss and the 
conglomerate has come into one of the great lines of crushing, it has been rolled out, 
and the old structures of both rocks have been effaced. The gneiss has acquired a new 
foliation parallel to the shear-planes, and the conglomerate, with its pebbles turned 
round in the same direction, has had its Y)aste converted into a schist, the foliation of 
which is parallel to that superinduced in the gneiss (Fig. 267). The coarse pegmatites in 
the gneiss have had their pink felspar and milky quartz crushed and drawn out into tine 
parallel laraiinu, till they assume the aspect of a rhyolite in which ffiixion-structure 



d 


Fig. 345. — Diagram of altered Torridoii sandstone, Coinne-iulieall, Assyiit. 

(r, Coarse grit or arkose ; b, liner do. ; r, slialo ; d, pegmatitic material dcvelop<M,l as a oonse(,iuence of 
the ernshing oftlie rock's by movement in the direction of the arrow. 


has been exceptionally w’ell developed. Hornblende-rock passes into hornblende-schist. 
Sandstones, quartzites, and shales become finely micaceous schists. The armelide- tubes 
ill the quartzite are flattcnr3d and drawn out into ribbands. New minerals, especially 
mica, and even aggregates of pegmatite (Fig. 345), have been abundantly developed 
along the superinduced divisional planes, and, in many cases, their longer axes are 
ranged in the same dominant direction from E.S.E. to W.N.W. 

The whole of these rocks have undergone such intense shearing during their west- 
ward displacement that their original characters have in many cases been obliterated. 
Among them, however, can be recognised bands of gneiss which undoubtedly belong 
to the underlying Lewisian serie.s. With these are intercalated lenticular strips of 
Cambrian quartzite and limestone. In some areas tlie Torridon sandstone has been 
heaped on itself, sheared and driven westward in large slices, the sandstones passing 
into sericitic schists and the conglomerates, as above remarked, having their pebbles 
flattened and elongated, while the matrix has become full of secondary mica. Some of 
the slices of rock thus disrupted and thrust westwards for distances of many miles are of 
gigantic size. Thus in the west of Inverness-shire those of moved Lewisian gneiss have 
been mapped by Mr. Peach over areas of more than 50 square miles without their limits 
being reached. ** Eastwards, above one of the most marked and persistent thrust-planes, 

^ Summary of Progress of GeoL Snrw for 1898, p. 7. 
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the prevailing rock is a flaggy fissile inicaceoiis graniilitie gneiss or gneissose flagstone 
Moine-scliist,” ]). 892). All these rocks have a general dip and strike parallel with 
those of the Cambrian strata on which they now rest, and in this respect, as well as in 
their prevailing lithological characters, they present the most striking contrast to the 
rocks that iiiieonforniably underlie the quartzites a little to the west. Whatever may 
have been their age and original condition, they have certainly acquired their present* 
structure since Cambrian times. 

From the remarkably constant relation between the dip of the Cambrian strata and 
the inclination of the reversed faults which traverse them, no matter into what various 
positions the two structures may have been thrown, it is tolerably clear that these dis- 
locations took place before the strata had been seriously disturbed. The persistent 
paralleli.sm of the faults, folds, and prevailing strike indicates that the faulting and 
tilting were parts of one continuous process. The same dominant north-easterly trend 
governs the structure of the whole Highlands, and reappears over the Silurian tracts 
of the south of Scotland and north of England. If, as is probable, it is the result of one 
great series of terrestrial movements, these must have occurred between the middle or 
close of the Cambrian period and that portion of the Old Red Sandstone period re- 
presented by the breccias and conglomerate.s of the Highlands. When the rocks were 
undergoing this metamorphism, there lay to the north-Avest a solid ridge of old gneiss 
and Torridon sandstone which offered strong resistance to plication (A in Fig. 3-14). 
The thrust from the castAvard against this ridge must have been of the most gigantic 
kind, for huge slices, hundreds of feet in thickness, Avere shorn off from the quartzites, 
limestones, red sandstones, and gneiss, and Avere pushed for miles to the AvestAvard. 
During this process, all the rocks driven forward by it had their original structure 
more or less completely effaced. NeAv pianos, generally parallel Avith the surfaces of 
movement;, were developed in them, and along these neAv planes a rearrangement and 
reciystallization of mineral constituents took place, resulting in the production of 
crystalline schists. 

East of the line of Great Glen which cuts Scotland in tAvo, crystalline scliists form the 
eastern, central, and southern Highlands (Dalradian, p. 893). Though their order of 
succession cannot alwmys be made out, they consist mainly of AAdiat Avere at one time 
sedimentary strata, Avith intercalated hands of igneous rocks which liavo likewise been 
foliated. The amount of metamorphism which they have undergone varies considerably 
from one part of the region to another. In tlie district of Loch Aavg the shales, 
phyllites, grits, and limestones are hardly more altered tliau the fossiliferous Silurian 
formations of the south of Scotland,^ and it is not too much to hope tliat they may yet 
yield organic remains. From this tract of mininuim metamorphism Ave pass outwards 
through increasing phases of alteration until not far to the north-east the same strata 
became thoroughly cry.stalliiie schists. The stages Avliich culminate in this transforma- 
tion have been studied in the ground to the south-east, Avliere the original sedimentary 
strata are found to have undergone a remarkable series of repeated movements. 
After having been thrown into folds and having undergone edeavage, thus receiving 
a first system of deformation, they afLuwards sutfered more than one repetition of the 
treatment. They consequently present secondary, tertiary, and perhaps even quaternary 
structures that may be ascribed to mechanical movement Avith accompanying recrystalliza- 
tion. The regional metamorphism thus produced cannot he traced to the influence of 
any igneous intrusion. It is not uniformly distributed, but seems to increase in intensity 
botli from south-east and north-west toAA'ards a N.E. and S.’W. line, Avliich is an anticline 
of the foliation.’^ 

Throughout the Central Highlands the rocks are as crystalline as any pre-Cambrian 
schists. Yet in many places unmistakable traces of elastic structure can be detected 

1 Mr. J. B. Hill, Q. J. G. S, Iv. (1899), p. 470. 

^ “Geology of Cowal, ’’ Messrs. Clough and J. B. Hill, Mem. Geol. Survey, 1897. 
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aiiioii" them. Thus they include hands of aiidalusite-slate,-^ of grits full of well-rounded 
frafuneiits of quartz, felspar, or other ingredients, and even of coarse conglomerate, the 
laro’e boulders of which (granite, gneiss, &c.) are wrapped round in a scliistose matrix. 
At present there is no clear indication of the age of these rocks. The only fossils found 
ill them are aimelide burrows, wliich have been detected in the quartzites of Perthsliire, 
‘Islay, and Jura. The limestones, of which two marked bands on different horizons traverse 
the Highlands from north-east to south-west, have in general become too crystalline to 
retain organic structures. Zones of graphitic schist can be followed hir long distances, 
and often recall the black graptolitic shales of the Lower Silurian series. The officers of 
the Geological Survey have discovered, wedged in between the schists and the great 
boundary fault on the southern margin of the Highlands, a grou]) of strata winch present 
strong resemblance to some Lower Silurian rocks in tbe Southern Uplands of Scotland. 
They include certain cherts containing lladiolaria, and also some peculiar igneous rocks. 
They shade off so insensibly into the schistose series that no satislactory line can be 
traced between them. If these strata are definitely identified as Lower Silurian, the 
conclusion may he drawn that the latest deformation of the Highland rocks took place 
after the Arenig period, and that those rocks probably include metamorphosed Silurian, 
Cambrian, and pre-Cambrian strata. 

The Scottish Highlands furnish further interesting material for the study of the 
problems of metamorphism, in the various eruptive rocks which they include. Thus in 
Banffshire and Aberdeenshire, large masses of diorite, diabase, and gabbro cut the 
schists in places, but run on the whole parallel with the general strike of the region. 
Their appearance, though later than that of the rocks through which they have come, was 
earlier tlran the regional metamorphism. The diorite has, in many places, itself under- 
gone great alteration. Its component minerals have ranged themselves in the direction 
of the prevalent foliation, and where they have, probably originally, separated into distinct 
aggregates, the felspar forms a kind of labrador-rock, while the hornblende assumes the 
structure of perfect hornblende-schist. Numerous bosses of granite and porphyries likewise 
occur, traversing the dioritcs and schists and therefore of still later date. We have already 
seen {cmtc, p. 729) that in tbe Nortbern Highlands extensive tracts of schist have been 
‘‘granitised” by the permeation of granitic material into them, and especially between 
their lamina?, whereby they have become biglily crystalline gneisses. In tlie Southern 
Highlands also Mr. G. Barrow has found evidence that over and above the earlier wide- 
spread efibets of great dynamical movements, a marked amount of metamorphism of 
the schists may be traced to tbe influence of younger erupted granites and gneisses.*’ He 
shows that a vast number of pegmatite veins which traverse tlie schists may be traced 
into bosses of intrusive granite or gneiss, tbe great mass of which is concealed below 
ground. He finds that three well-marked zones can be observed in the schists, of which 
the first, lying nearest to the main body of eruptive material, is marked by an abundance 
of sillimanite, tbe next by kyanite, and tbe outermost by staurolite. He lias followed 
tbe same band of altered sedimentary material across these zones, wbieb are thus shown 
to be entirely independent of the original structure of tlie rocks. These observations, 

It is important to note, as showing the relation of regional to contact-metamorphism 
'that every .stage in the development of the andalusite can be traced in these slates, thougli 
no eruptive rock apx>ears at the surface. J. Horne, Mmeml, Mag. 1884, I have iiroposcd 
to class the nietamorphic rocks of the Central and Southern Highlands by the name of Dal- 
radian, for convenience of reference, until their true geological position shall have been deter- 
mined. Address J. G. 8 . (1891), p. 75, and Book VI. Part 1. § ii. 

^ See Annual lie^mrts of GeoL Sumy for the years 1893, 1895, 1896, and Summary of 
Progi'ess for 1899, p. 67 ; G. Barrow, Q. J. G, 8. Ivii. (1901), p. 328. 

It has now been definitely ascertained that the younger granites of the south-west 
Highlands are later than the Lower Old Red Sandstone volcanic series of Lome. 8immary 
of Progress of Geol. for 1901. 
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wliicli liave been extended over many liiiiidred square miles of Forfarshire, Perthshire, 
and Aberdeenshire, are of much interest and imimrtanee as they serve to connect the 
phenomena of contact and regional metaraorphismd 

Scandinavia. — In many resjjects the geological structure of the Scandinavia 
peninsula is a prolongation of that of the Scottish Highlands. The general sequence of 
ancient rocks is broadly similar, and the manner in which they have been disrupted and 
metamorphosed closely resembles that which has been established in Scotland. 
Neither in Norway nor in Sweden has the same minutely detailed mapping been 
attempted, which has led to such successful results in the Highlands, but enough has 
been ascertained to show the general tectonic structure of the region and to afford addi- 
tional material for the comprehension of regional metamorphism. A line drawn from 
south to north through the back-bone of Scandinavia divides the country into two 
great tracts, which are distinguished by this broad difference, that the western region has 
been the scene of gigantic movements of the terrestrial crust (|). 693), from which the 
eastern has been comparatively free. Hence the same formations on the two sides of the 
Peninsula present strongly contrasted aspects. These formations range from the most 
ancient (Arcluean) gneisses through certain pre-Cambrian sedimentary groups of consider- 
able thickness, then through representatives of the Cambrian, and Lower and Upper 
Silurian formations up to certain red sandstones, which are supposed to be stratigraphical 
etiuivalents of the Old Red Sandstone of Britain (pp. 898, . 924). Along the eastern 
belt of territory the succession of the rocks is easily determined, for their distinctive 
petrograpliical characters remain, and the fbs.siliferous strata have yielded an abundant 
series of organic remains. In tbe western belt, on the other hand, owing to enormous 
horizontal displacements and numerous minor thrusts, the various rocks have been 
ruptured, and slices of them have been pushed over each other, while at the same time 
they have lost their original lithological aspect and have acquired more or less com- 
pletely crystalline structures. The pre-Cambrian arkose known as Sparagmito is, thus 
transformed westwards into various quartzose, micaceous, and hornblendic schists, accord? 
ing to its composition, and even into forms of gneiss. The Paleozoic formations can no 
longer he separated from each other, the shales and sandstones become transformed into 
various crystalline schists and quartzites, while the limestones are niannarised. Yet even 
among these intensely altered rocks organic remains have not been wdiolly effaced. In 
the year 1882 H. Reusch obtained from the Bergen district clear proof of the Silurian 
age of certain crystalline rocks in that part of Norway.- He found among masses of 
mica-schist, hornblende-schist, gneiss, and other crystalline rocks, intercalated hands of 
conglomerate which, while obviously of clastic origin, have undergone enormous com- 
pression, the pebbles being squeezed flat and the paste having become more or less cry- 
stalline. The occurrence of such bands would of itself suggest a sedimentary origin for 
a considerable part, if not for the whole of that series of deposits. But from several 
localities he obtained confirmation of this inference by detecting fossils wdiich have been 
recognised as undoubtedly Upper Silurian. Some of them occur in a crystalline lime- 

1 G. Barrow, Q. J. G, A. xlix. (1893), p. 330. 

- ‘ Silurfossiler og Pre.ssede Konglomerater i Bergeusskifrene, ’ Christiania, 1882, trans- 
lated into German by R. Baldauf, ‘ Die fossilien-fulirenden krystallinischen Sdiiefer '\'on • 
Bergen in Norwegen,’ Leipzig, 1883. The rnetamorphisrn of that district is proved to have 
been connected with powerful dynamical movements, the latest of which are of younger date 
than the Upper Silurian perioil. Prof. Brogger, in a valuable contribution to the discussion 
of the raetamorphism of the Norwegian fjelds (No, 11 of the Norg, GeoL Unckrsog., 1893), 
recognised the original character of some of the altered rocks, and to what subdivisions of the 
Palasozoic formations they belong. It is now admitted that the Cambrian and Silurian strata 
in the Hardauger section are not really continued upward into the overlying schists, as had 
been supposed, but that these schists have been driven over them upon a great thrust-plane. 
PI. Reusch, J. Rekstadt, and K. 0. Bjdrlyke. Oj?. cit Aarbog, 1902, No. 2. ■ See postea, p. 970. 
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stone, which is intercalated in a dark histrons ])hyllite. But tliey are found, as casts, 
most abundantly in a light-grey lustrous micaceous schist, which, under the microscope, 
is observed to be composed in large measure of quartz, not having a fragmental aspect, 
with mica, rutile, and tourmaline. The fossils recognised comprise Phacojjs, Calymcne, 
several undeterminable gasteropods and brachiopods, Cijatlioiihyllm'ii^ Halysites 
•catemilctria, Favosites, liadrites, Monoyrcqttus, and some others. More recently 
abundant eiicrinites have been found in one of the schists among the high fjelds near 
Siilitelma on the Swedish frontier.^ 

Ardennes. — As lar back as 1848, Dumont publLshed a description of the Belgian 
Ardennes, in which he showed that a zone of his ‘‘terrains ardennais et rhenan,” had 
undergone a remarkable metamorphism. Sandstones, in approaching this zone, were 
transformed, he said, into quartzites, and b^'- degrees passed into rocks characterised by 
the presence of garnet, hornblende, and other minerals ; the slates (phyllade.s) gradu- 
ated into dark rocks, in which magnetite, titanite, and ottrelite had been developed. 
Yet the fossiliferous character of the strata thus metamorpbosed liad not been destroyed. 
In specimens showing a gradation from a grit to a compact garneiiferoiis and hornblendic 
quartzite, Professor Sandberger, to whom they were submitted, recognised the presence of 
the two Devonian shells, Rpirifer onacropterus and Chonetes sarcinulatas. ‘^Thc garnets 
and the fossils are associated in the same specimen,” he wrote, adding, “who, after this, 
can hesitate to admit that the crystalline schists and quartzites of the Hiindsruck and 
Taunus are likewise metamorphosed Tanimsian rocks 

In 1882, M. Renard, fortilied with the resources of modern petrogra[)hy, renewed the 
examination of Dumont’s mctamorphic area of the Ardennes, and conclusively established 
the accuracy of all the main facts noticed by the earlier observer. Not only do the 
geological structure of this region, and the occurrence of recognisable fossils, show that 
the rocks, now transformed into more or less crystalline masses, were originally parts of 
the ordinary series of Devonian .sandstones, greywackes, and shales, hut the microscope 
comes in to confirm this conclusion. The original clastic grains of quartz and the diffused 
carbonaceous material of the unaltered strata can still he recognised in their metamor- 
phosed equivalents. But there have been developed in them abundant new minerals — 
garnet (1 to 2 mm.), hornblende, mica, titanite, apatite, bastonite, ottrelite.^ 

Dumont appears to have believed that the metamorphism which he had traced so 
well ill the Ardennes was to be attributed to the influence of underlying masses of 
eruptive rocks, though he frankly admitted that the metamorphism is less marked where 
eruptive veins have made their appearance than where they have not.*^ M^. Rcnard, 
however, pointed out that eruptive rocks are really absent, and that the association of 
minerals proves that the metamorphosed rocks could not have been softened by a high 
temperature, as supposed by Dumont, otherwise the simultaneous presence of graphite 

^ PI. Sjogren, Oeol. FUren. Stockholm, xxii. (1900), pp. 105, 437. The structure of 
Scandinavia and the succession of its older rocks are more fully discussed in Book VI., 
pp. 898, ,924. The effects of dynamo- metamorphism among tlie rocks of 8cauia have 
been described by Ii. BiickstrOm in his lueinoir on Vestanii, cited mde, p. 782. He thinks 
that they have more or less affected all the rocks of the district, hut only here and there in 
strongly pronounced degree, while contact-metamorphism lias been general among tlie sedi- 
mentary rocks. He points out that the youngest gneiss, with its overlying quartzite and 
tuff, which must once have covered an extensive area, has -been in large measure removed 
l,)y clenudatiou, e^xcept where these rocks have lieen protected by a ttovering of the deeper 
seated and more highly metaniorpliosed gneisses wdiich have lieen upthrust upon them. 

Nems Jahrl). (1861), p. 677. 

Renard Mus. Roy, Bclyicpiie, L (1882), p. 14) estimates the components of on§ 

of these altered rocks to be: graphite, 4’80 ; apatite, 1*51 ; titanite, 1‘02 ; garnet, 4'14; 
mica, 20*85 ; hornblende, 37*62; quartz, 30*62 ; water, 1*32 = 101*88. 

Renard, op, (M. p. 34. 
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and silicates, with ])rotoxide iron bases, such as mica, hornblende, &c., 'would certainly 
have given rise at least to a partial production of inetallic iron. He connected the 
metamorphisni with the mechanical movements which the rocks have undergone along 
tlie altered zone.^ The inetaniorphisin of this region w'as afterwards discussed by 
Professor Gosselet, who also regards it as due to dynamical causes.- 

Taiinns. — A similar example of regional metamorphisni extends into the tracts of the 
Taniius and Hundsrlick. In 1867 K. A. Lessen published an elaborate memoir on the 
structure of the Taunus, which is now of classic interest in the history of opinion 
regarding metanior[)hismr’ He showed that below the middle Devonian limestone, the 
usual lower Devonian slates, greywackes, and quartzites rise to the surface, but that 
these, traced southwards, ])ass gradually into various crystalline schists. Among these 
schists, he distinguished sericite-gneiss, mica-schist, phyllite, knotted scliist, augite- 
schist, sericite-lime-phyllite, quartzite, and kieselschiefer. As intermediate grades 
between these crystalline masses and tlie ordinary clastic ,strata, he observed qnartz- 
eoiiglomerates, with a crystalline schistose matrix, or with albite crystals, and quartzites 
'\.vith sericite or mica. He concluded that while these crystalline rocks present the 
most complete analogies with those of the Alps, Silesia, Brazil, &c., they are yet so • 
intimately bound up alike petrographically and stratigraidiically with strata containing 
Devonian fossils, and into wdiich they pass by semi -crystalline varieties, that tliey must 
be considered as of Devonian age. Subsequently K. Koch proposed to regard the 
crystalline schists of the Taunus as Cambrian (Hiironian),*^ and they have been indicated 
on the Geological Survey map as Cambrian or Silurian. But the fact that a couformahle 
sequence can be traced from undoubted fossiliferons Devonian strata downwards into 
these crystalline schists makes it immaterial what stratigraphical name may bo applied 
to them. They are almost certainly Devonian, as Lossen described them, and in any 
case, they are unquestionably the metamorphosed equivalents of what are elsewdiere 
ordinary sedimentary strata. 

The Alps.— Ill the geological structure of the central Alps, crystalline schists play 
an important part.*'* There can be no doubt that some parts of these schists represent 

^ Ojp. cit. p. 37. 

See Ills great Monograph on the Ardennes, Jleui. Carte GioL France, 1888, chap, xxv. 
More recently Professor l^eiiard is inclined to think that at least some of the observed metamor- 
phisni may after all due to igneous rocks concealed beneatli ; hut tliis view is strenuously 
conibateil hy Professor Gosselet, who gives several cogent reasons for his convictions. See 
BiiU. Sac. Belfje Geol. tome xh. (1898), pp. 214-220. 

^ “ Geognostische Besclireibnng der Unksrheinischen Portsetzimg des Taunus,” &c., Z, D, 
G. G\ xix. (1867), p. 509 (1885), p. 29. E. Geinitz {vp. cit. xxviii. 1876, p. 643) describes 
the occurrence of well-marked OrtJiis in a greenish hornblende-schist, consisting of quartz, 
hornblende, and octohedra of magnetite. 

^ See Lossen’s reply, Z. IJ. G. G. xxix. (1877), p. 341. He argues convincingly against 
the supposition that these can be original chemical deposits of Cainl)rian age, (See also 
Eenard, Bull. Mus. Roy. Bdg. i. p. 31, note.) 

See Lory, ‘Description geologique du Dauphine’ (1860), Part i. §§ 40-42; Couipte 
rendu Congres Geologique InternationaU Paris, 1881, i)p. 39-43 ; Bull Hoc. Geol. France, 
3e sei’ie, ix. (1881), pp. 652-679; Favre, ‘Itecherches geologiques dans les parties de la 
Savoie, kc., voisines du Mt. Blanc’ (1867), chaps. xxL xxiv, xxv. ; A. Miiller, AUitt. Hoc. 
Ellist. Fat. BMe, 1865-70; Sismouda, Real. Jead. Hci. Torin. (2), xxiv. (1866), p. 333 ; 
A. Michel-Levy, “Chaines des Aiguilles Roxiges,” B. Carte. Geol. France, hi. (1892), No. 27 ; 

L. Duparc and L. Mrazec, “Massif du Mt. Blanc,” AUm. Hoc. Rhys. Hist. Fat. Geneva, xxxiii. 
(1898), pp. 112-171 ; P. Termier, B. Cart. Geol. France, ii. (1891), Nd. 26, p. 75 ; 

M. Bertrand, Gompt. rend. 1894, p, 212. The I*al8eozoic and Secondary age of part of the 
schists of the Alps is enforced by Heim, ‘ Mechauismiis der Gebirgshildung,’ 1878 ; Compt. 
rend, Oongres Gkd. International, London (1888), p. 16 ; Fatnre, xxxviii, (1888), p. 524 ; 
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ivliat were once sedimentary strata, wliile others are not iin[)robably altered forms of 
irrneous rocbs wliicli were contemporaneously or subserjiiently intercalated among them. 
As regards their geological age, however, much diversity of opinion exists. Some 
writers claim them as of pre-Cambrian date, while others think that they may consist, 
perliaps in large measure, of Pahnozoie or even younger rocks. 

• That a nucleus of crystalline schists already existed in the Alpine region before the 
deposition of the Carboniferous formations is abundantly clear. No one, for instance, can 
cross from Yeriiayaz in the Rhone valley by Pin Haut to tlie Col de Balme along the 
band of Carboniferous strata \vithout encountering excellent sections of conglomerates, 
made U}> of the debris of the schists, and even lying on these rocks un conformably. 
The metamorphism which has so greatl}’' affected the Paheozoic and Tvlesozoic formations 
of the central and eastern Alps is hardly appreciable in this part of the cliain, for the 
Carboniferous conglomerates, though they have obviously been much crushed, cannot be 
called metamorphic, while the greatest change undergone by tlic carbonaceous shales is 
their alteration into silky phyllites. The Jurassic limestones that flank them likewise 
retain, their blue tint and dull compact texture. Not far to the south, however, the 
.continuations of the same strata have undergone more change, for at the well-knoAvn 
locality of Petit Cceur the plants so abundantly and admirably preserved in black schist 
have had their original substance replaced by a white hydrous mica.^ Throughout the 
Alpine Carboniferous bands, where fossil plants occur, they usually show, by tbe extra- 
ordinary way in wliich they have been deformed, the intensity of the shearing stresses 
to which the rocks liave been subjected.'^ If is in the eastern part of the chain, 
however, that the metamorphism of the Carboniferous bands appears to be most 
developed. A detailed investigation of tbe geotectonic and ]ietrograpliical relations 
of these rocks was carried out in 1SS2 by the late D. Stur, Director of tlie Austro- 
Hungariaii Geological Survey, and Baron von Poiillou.*^ On the northern border 
of the Styriau Alps, .iieiir Lcoben, a group of crystalline schists 10,000 to 13,000 
feet thick reclines steeply (but it is said conformably) against gneiss. It consists of 
pbyllite-gneiss, mica-scliist, and chlorite schist, with four bands of dark graphitic schist 
and one or two seams of limestone. The plant-hearing graphitic schist is full of platit- 
remains {Qalamitr.s rffmotnis, Peco^iteris hnchitica, Le 2 ndocl(m(lron &e.). Tlie 

association of plants and the occurrence of l)ands of grajdute, representative doubtless of 
former beds of coal, indicate that these carhonaccoiis rocks belong to tbe well-known 
Scliatzler group of tlie lower Co^l-series of Silesia. The whole succession of scliists of 
wdiich these plant-bearing beds are members, forms one continuous group, which Stur 
recognised as traceable for a long distance on the northern margin of the central range 
of the north-eastern Alps. He insisted that this group of scliists cannot be the result of 
original chemical deposition, but, on the contrary, that it is shown, liy a great series of 
facts, to be the metamorpbosed ec|uivaleut of what, elsewhere, are unaltered Carboni- 
ferous strata. The distortion of tlie fossils, which proves that the rooks have behaved 

Q. J. a. K X'lvi. (1890), p, 236 ; Grubeumaini, MitthciL Thm'gcmbcho.n Naiurf. OeMlhcL 
Heft viii. (1888); Baltzer, ‘Beitriige zur Geol. Karte der Schweiz,’ No. 24= (1888). The 
volumes of these “ Beitrivge ” contain ample details regarding the geological structure of the 
Swiss Alps. Professor Boimey holds that the crystalline schists of the Al])s are older than 
the Paheozoic rocks, wliich even where altered can alway.s, he thinks, he distinguished from 
true schists. Address, Q. J, (/. >S'. vol. xlii. 1886, ]». 66 ; xlv. 1889, p. 67 ; xlvi. 1890, p. 
187; xlviii. 1892, p. 390; xlix. 1893, p. 89; 1. 1894, pi). 279, 285; GmL Mug, 1890, 

. p. 533. 

^ Favre, '•Recherches G6ol.’ iii. p. 192. 

2 See Fleer’s ‘ Flora Fossilis Helvetiie ’ (Steinkohlen Flora), Plate iv. Fig. 1 ; v. Figs. 1, 3 ; 
viii. Figs. 1, 2 ; xiii. Fig. 1, &c. 

« Jahrh. Geol Reichmnsl xxxiii. (1883), pp. 189, 207. See also Toula, Verh. GeoL 
Reiohsansi, 1877, p. 240. 
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like plastic masses under the strain of inoimtain-making, the alteration of their substance 
into anthracite or graphite, and its replacement by micaceous silicates, are evidence of a 
serious metamorphisin. Stur concluded that there was every encouragement to search 
for fossils in the schist envelope of the central Alpine gneissd 

Baron von Foullon describes the petrographieal characters of the various members of 
the group of schists in which the plants occur near Leoben. As to, the thoroughly- 
crystalline character of the phyllite-gneiss, mica-schist, &c., there can l)e no dis])ute. 
It will be enough here to refer briefly to the constitution of the graphite-schist in which 
the plants occur. Hand ‘Specimens present a dull fracture, on which none of the com- 
ponents, except the graphite, can be recognised, though sometimes tliey show a greenish, 
fibrous, asbestiform mineral. In thin slices, the rock is seen to be composed of quartz 
grains, chloritoid, an asbestos-like substance, and arnica, with abundant “clay-slate 
microlites,” and diffused carbonaceous matter. It resembles the inica-ehloritoid-schists 
of the Taunus. Some of the chloritoid-schists or qiiartz-phyllites associated with this 
plant-bearing band are also graphitic. Petrographieal investigation tlius concurs with 
the stratigraphical evidence to prove that a tract of crystalline schists in the north- 
eastern Alps consists of metamorphosed Carboniferous rocks. The evidence of intense 
mechanical movement and the absence of any indication of the influence of eruptive rocks 
combine to indicate that the metamorphisin of these strata is an example of regional 
metaniorphisni. 

In the western Alps the Triassic strata present greater evidence of inetamorphism 
than the Carboniferous deposits which underlie them. In the chain of the Aiguilles 
Itouges near Chamounix, hi. hlichel-Levy has observed that tlie arkoses f)f this series 
have been so crushed and altered that they can hardly be distinguished from the more 
ancient crystalline schists. They have acquired a laminar structure witli a recrystalliza- 
tion of sericite, chlorite, iron-ores, and quartz, and in this transformed condition alternate 
with bands where the alteration has not advanced so far.*-^ The so-called “schistes 
lustrees” or “ BUiidnersehiefer ” of the Alps are believed liy those geologi.sts who have 
most closely studied them to be motamorphic equivalents of some part of the vast series 
of formations between Archaian and Eocene. They liavo been so tlioronghly modified 
as to possess in many places the wholly crystalline structure of mica-sehist or hornfols. 
The following petrographieal types are recognised among them: (1) micaceous eale- 
phyllite, sometimes containing fragmentary ecliiiioderms ; (2) cale-]diyllite with zoisite, 
clintonite, or felspar and enclosing echinoderms, belemnites, and Cardlnia ; (3) black 
clintonite-pliyllite with belemnites ; (4) zoisite and ga.rnet-pliyllite witli belemnites ; 
(5) garnet and zoisite hornfels ; (6) qnartzless schist containiifg two micas, with 
kyanite, zoisite, epidote, and staurolite ; (7) quartzose mica-schist with garnet, 
actinolite, staurolite, kyanite, epidote, zoisite, biotite, plagioclase, tourmaline, &o. ; 
(8) aetinolitic (piartzite. Only in the first four types bave fossils been found. This 

^ He had, many years before this, aimoimced his belief tluit the schistose envelope 
(Schielerhlille) of the Alps prohaldy represents Paheozoic rocks. Btache, in 1874, wrote 
that “the question now is how far Cambrian or Silurian rocks are represented,” 

Ikwl. lleichs. 1874, p. 159. In 1884 he thought that the epicrystalline condition of the 
Silurian rocks in the Al[)S might be due to original crystalline precipitation. Z. J). (J, U. 
1884, p. 356. R. Hoernes has more recently pnldi.shed an excellent paper on the meta- 
morphisin of the Styrian graphite, in which he dwells upon the evidence for tlie regional 
metamorphism so well described by Foullon. He thinks that the transformation of the 
Rottenmanner granite into gneiss and the coal into graphite belong to one of the youngest 
periods in geological history, and form part of the late plication-movements of tlie Alyis 
wliicli, as shown in the frequent earthquakes, have not yet come to a state of rest. Alilth., 
Natv-twiss. Verem, Steiermarkj 1900, pp. 90-131. 

^ Michel-Lcvy, Ji. Garti^^ 'GhL France^ iii. No. 27, p, 29. 

Schmidt, “ Li vret Guide dans la Suisse,” Congr, Geol. Intmiat. 1894, p. 140. 
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metamorpliism begins on the outer flanks of tke Alpine chain and increases towards 
the central mountains. The Liassic shales by degrees become micacised and 
lose their fossils, while the limestones assume a jointed aspect and flnally pass 
into a completely crystalline condition. In the Yaiid Alps, the beleninites of the 
piiddle Oxfordian shales gradually disappear in proportion as the rock becomes more 
schistose, till at the Diablerets it is an almost crystalline sericitic schist.^ The Eocene 
strata, also, under intense com})ression, have as.sumed the character of slates, which are 
worked for economic purposes.*'^ Dr. Rothpletz, as the result of his study of the 
Biindnei'schiefer of the central Alps, ^concludes that the}' comprise {a) marbles, dolomites, 
and ealc-schists, of Archaean age, which alternate with true gneisses and mica-shists ; 
[b) marbles, dolomites, calc-, clay-, and rpiartzite- schists, and diabase -schists of 
Paheozoic age ; (c) dolomites, limestones, and schists, which are of Triassic age and lie 
uuconf^rmably on the Paheozoic series ; (d) limestones, calc- and clay-slates, sandstones, 
and conglomerates, which in great part, if not entirely, belong to the Lias. The fossils 
in the Paheozoic series are indeterminable crinoid remains, those in the Triassic division 
cannot be specifically identifled, but from the Liassic series a number of characteristic 
species of the Lower and Middle Lias have been obtained,'’ 

Greece. — In the Grecian peninsula, vast masses of chlorite-schist, mica-schist, and 
gneiss occur, with^tliiek interstratificd zones of marble. In the calcareous zones fossils 
have been found which, though not well preserved, show that the rocks belong to the 
fossililerous series of formations, and are not pre-Cambrian. These crystalline rocks in 
north-eastern Greece lie on the strike of normal Cretaceous hi[)purite limestones, sand- 
stones, and shales, and are probably, at least in part, of Cretaceous ago.^ 

Green Mountains of New England. — The Cambrian and Lower Silurian strata, 
which to the north in Vermont are comparatively little changed, become increasingly 
altered as they are traced southwards into New York Island. They are thrown into 
sharp folds, and even inverted, the direction of ])lication being generally N.N.E. and 
S.-S.W. This disturbance has been accom]>anicd by a marked crystallization. The 
limestones have become marbles, the sandy beds (piartzites,' and the other strata have 
assumed the character of slate, mica-schist, chlorite-scliist, ami grudss, among which 
hornblendic, angitic, hyperstbeiiic, and cbrysolitic zones occur. The geological horizon 
of these rocks is shown by the discovery in them at various localities of fossils belonging 
to the OlcneUus zone of tlie Cambrian and to the Trenton and Hudson River subdivisions 
of the Lower Silurian system of eastern North America. The rocks have been ridged np 
and altered along a belt of ctountry lying to the east of the Pludson and extending 
north into Canada.'’' Since the observations of Dana 'cilxnl below, the ground has been 
worked out in considerable detail by members of the Geological Survey of tlie United 
States. The Lower Cambrian age of the lower part of the great quartzite of A^ermont is 

^ Reiievier, B. (t. id (3), Lx. (1881), p. 650 ; xvii. (1898), p. 884.. 

- Lory, op. cit ix. (1881) p. 651. 

“ Ueber das Alter der Biinduerschiefer, ” E. I). U. (L 1895, i. pp. 1-59. 

^ M. Neumayr, Jahrh. (ileol. HeidiswmL xxvL (1876), p. 249. Z. Ikmtsch. GeoL 6Av. 
xxxiii. pp. 118, 454. A. Bittner, M. Neumayr, and F. Teller, LeAikHch. A lead. xl. 

(1880),^ p. 395. R. Lepsius, in Ids great monograph ‘Attika.’ A nseful e.ompendhini 
of information regarding the geology and physi(;al gcognqfliy of Greece will he found 
in the volume already cited, ‘ Pbysikalische Geograplde von Grieclienlaud, init liesonderer 
Eiicksiclit aiif das Altertlium,’ by C. Neumann and J. Partscb, Breslau, 1885. 

See Dana, Amor. Jowni. Bel. iv, v. vi. xiii. xiv. xvii. xviii. xix. xx. ; <}. J. O. B. 1882, 
p. 397. The identification of the so-called Tacoiuc schists of New England with altered 
Lower Silurian rocks was called in question by Bterry Hunt, but the stratigraphieal evidence 
collected by A. Wing, Dana, R. Pumpelly, J. E. Wolfl', T. N. Dale, B, K. Emerson and 
others, and the testimony of the fossils collected by Dana, Dwight, Walcott, &c., have 
sustained it. 
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shown by tlie occurrence in it of Okndhis, Tlie basement of the Cambrian series in Old 
Hampsliire county, Massaeliusetts, is recognised by Professor Emerson in a gneissose 
conglomerate which graduates upward into the quartzite and lies iinconfonnably on an 
older (Arclnean) gneiss. Above the Cambrian quartzite the Lower Silurian formations 
are represented by a conformable series of sericitic, amphibolitic, chloritic, and other 
scdiists, which in turn are iinconfonnably overlain by an upper group of quartzites, lime- 
stones, garnetiferous mica-schists and clay-slates, wdiich are regarded as metamor})hosed 
Upper Silurian strata.^ 

Menominee and J^larquette Kegions of Michigan. — In one of the most 
luminous essays yet published on the megascopic and microscopic proofs of dynamic meta- 
morphism, to which relerence has alread 3 ’ made (p. 790), GL H. Williams proved 
that a series of pre-Cambrian rocks of eruptive origin (greenstones, tiitfs, agglomerates, 
&c.) have been converted into perfect schists. The various stages of alteration are 
minutely detailed, and careful drawings are given of the microscopic structures. The 
deductions arrived at by the author have far more than a mere local significance ; they 
lay an accurate basis for the study of similar “ greenstone-schists ” in other regions, and 
show how the original eruptive character of such altered rocks is to be^'ocognised. 

It may he useful to group the foregoing and a few other e.vamples of regional meta- 
morphism in stratigrapliical order, that the student may see over how wide a range of 
the geological formations such transformation has taken place. 

TcTtictry. — Northern and Central Italy. — jSTiimmulitic limestone rendered saccharoitl, 
and strata (including Miocene) goncrnlly more indurated in proportion to the 
extent to which they have been ioided and disturbed. These changes which 
indicate an incipient metamorphism are well dis})layed in the Apuan "Alps and 
in the Apennines.'’ 

Grctaccous, — Greece. — Chlorite-.'^ehist, mica-schist, marble, serpentine, &:c., believed 
to be altered Cretaceous sandstone, shale, limestone, &c. (p. 803). 

Coast range of California. — Strata containing Cretaceous fossils pass into jaspers, 
siliceous slate (phthanites), glaucopliane-schist, garnetiferous mica-schist, serpen- 
tine, &c.'^ 

-“Alps. ---Seri cite-schists, altered limestones, &c. (p. 803). 

Sierra Nevada (California). — -Clay-slates, talcose slates, serpentine, &c. , passing 
into rocks containing Jurassic fossils.*''^ 

Trias. — Sierra Nevada (Spain). — Clay-slate, mica-schists, talc-schists, and limestones.*^ 
Italy (Carrara, &(j.). — Mica-schist, talc-schist, marbles, passing down into lime- 
stones containing Encrinvs liliiformis, Phyllocems, Penfaetknus, below wliicb 
lie gneissic and other schists enclosing Orthoceras, Actinoceras, and evidently of 
Paheozoic age.'^ 


^ Messrs. Pumpelly, Wolff, and Dale, '’Geology of the Green Mountains in Massachusetts,’ 
Monograph xxiii. of OeoL ^Surv. 1894; B. K. Emerson, ‘Geology of Old Hampshire 
County, Massachusetts,’ Monograidi No. xxix., 1898. 

^ BtcU. U.A Geui. Purvey, No. 62, 1890. 

Lotti and Zaccagiia, JJoiL Oomit. Geol. cV Italia, 1881, p. 5. Lotti, ilui. p. 419, 
jB. a a. F. xvi. (1888), p. 406. 

Whitney, Ueol. Bwrv. California, “ Geology,” vol. i. p. 23. G. F. Becker, B. U.A G. A 
No. 19 (1SS5) ; Aoner. Joiiru. Aci,. xx.U. (1886), j). 348. ‘■‘Greology of the Quicksilver 
Deposits of the Pacific Slope,” Monograph No. xiii. of U.A. G/coL Surrey, 1888. • 

Whitney, o;p. cit. p. 225. J. S. Diller {B, U.S. G. S. No. 33, 1886), accepting the 
general view that at least a portion of the auriferous slates is Mesozoic, suggests that part of 
them may lae Carboniferous, or even older. 

Be Verneuil, Bull. Soe. Geol. P'rance (2), xiii. p. 708. E. von Drasche, Jalrrh. GeoL 
Meichnaiist. xxix. (1879), p. 93. The identification of these rocks with Triassic beds is a 
probable conjecture. 

Coquand, B. S. G. F. (3), hi. p. 26 ; iv. p. 126. Zaccagiia, Boll. Com, Geol. Ital. xii. 
(1881), p. 476. Lotti, o}}. cit. p. 419, Plate ix. S. Franchi, ojj. cit. 1898, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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Alps. — Limestones, dolomites, and gy})Siinis rendered ci^stalline, asso(dat^%itli 
calc-mica-scliist and other varieties of schist (p. 802), 

Punjab. — Infra-Triassic rocks overlain by a series of gneisses and schists.^ 
Carboniferous. — Alps.- Ora phite-.sch.ist, phyllito-giiei.-s, &e. (p. 801). ^ 

Eastern Brittany. — ( ':ii-l)oni!bro;is siiah-. ain-re-i inm crystalline schists.- 
Devonian. — Taiinns. — A large series of crystalline schists (p. 800). 

Ardennes.— Crystalline schists with garnet, hornblende, mica, &c. (p. 799). 
Silurian and Cambrian. — Scotland. — A great series of crystalline schists overlying 
quartzite and limestones with fossils (p. 792). 

Norway. — A series of schists resoinbling those of Scotland, lying upon and inter- 
stratiiled with fossiliferous beds (p. 79o). 

Green Mountains of New England. — A great group of schists, qinirtzites, and 
limestones, with fossils in some beds (p. 803). 

Saxon granulite tract. — Schists, schistose conglomerates, ka.’"’ 

South Wales. — A line foliation of the tuffs, representing an early stage of regional 
metamorphism. 

Fre-Oamhrian {Arclucan). ~~Sv,ot\am \. — Sandstone and r>oc«pjr,. ^ito lustrous 

crumpled micaceous schists (p. 794). Some of the .'.r-.-;.. n; and liorii- 

blende ro(dcs of Sutherland have had a new schistosity superinduced in them by 
the shearing movements that altered the Cambrian strata (p. 885, neq.). 

Michigan. — Eruptive rocks converted into schists (see above). Conglomerates with 
elongated pebbles in a matrix of sericite-schist.^ 


Summary. — From the evidence now adduced the following con- 
clusions may lie confidently drawn. 

1. There are wide regions in which crystalline schists (a) overlie 
fossiliferous strata, or (/>) contain intercalated hands in which fossils occur, 
or (r) pass either laterally or vertically into undoubted sedimentary strata. 

2. These schists are in some cases the metamorphosed cquivRxlents of 
what were once ordinary sedimentary deposits, with frequently included 
igneous rocks. 

* 3. The alteration by which rocks have been afiected in regional meta- 

morphism is, on the whole, similar in its stages to what may lie traced 
in local metaniorphism round bosses of granite, hut has attained a much 
greater develoiiment. 

4. Eegional metamorphism has been directly connected with (a) 
enormous pressure leading to little dr no molecular crushing, l)ut with 
some shearing movement in the rock ; or (b) with intense compression 
or tension, under which much shearing and rupture have talvcii place. 
The former or statical phase does not produce sucli striking results as 
the latter or dyruimical phase. The metamorpliism is usually most pro- 
nounced where, as shown liy plication, puckcritig, and shear-structure, 
the I'ocks have been subjected to tlie greatest mcclnuncal movement. 

5. The dynamical stresses have been generally, perhaps ahvays, 
accompanied witli more or less chemical reaction, not, as a rule, iinailving 
the introduction of new chemical constituents, but consisting chiefiy in a 
recombination of those already present in the rocks, with the consequent 
development of new crystalline minerals. 


^ A. B. Wynne, Geol. Mag. 1880, j). 31,1. 

- Jamiettaz, BnU. Soc. Gk)l. France (3), i.x. (ISSI), p. 649. 

^ Lebmann’s work cited ante, p. 785. ** Q. J. G. S. xxxix. (1883), p. 310. 

T. M. Clements, H. L. Smytli, and W. 8. Buyley, “The Crystal Falls Iron-bearing 
District,” 19th Ann. Hep. U.S. G. S. 1899. See also the paper by C. R. Van Hise cited 
ante, p. 790. 
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6. This chemical and miiieralogical rearrangement has probably been 
superinduced under the influence of moderate heat, and in presence of 
water, and is comparable with what, on a feeble scale, can be acliieved in 
the laboratoiy. 

7. The alteration of rocks in an area of regional nietamorphism is 
often strikingl}^ unec|ual in degree even over limited areas, being apt to 
attain sporadically a maximum intensity, particularly in tracts of greatest 
shearing or plication, while in other areas, the original clastic or crystal- 
line characters may be easily discernible. 

S. The nature of the alteration has depended first, and chiefly, on the 
original character and structure of the rocks affected by it ; and secondly, 
on the nature and intensity of the metamorphic activities. ‘ Of some 
rocks (sandstone, carbonaceous shale, coal), the original condition may l)e 
recognisable when that of their associated strata has entirely disappeared. 

9. The foliation in a tract of regional metamorphism has been 
developed along divisional planes which guided the crystallization or 
rearrangement of the minerals. In some cases, these planes coincide 
with those of original deposit. In others, they may represent cleavage, 
as was long ago pointed out by Sedgwick and Darwin. Or they may 
indicate the planes along which, under intense pressure, the longer axes 
of crystallizing minerals would naturally range themselves. In a rock, 
homogeneous in chemical composition and general texture, foliation 
might 1)6 induced along any dominant divisional planes. If these planes 
were those of cleavage or of shearing, the resultant foliation might not 
appreciald}' differ from that along original bedding planes.^ But it may 
be doubted whether a cleavage foliation of clastic sedimentary strata 
could run over wide areas without sensible and even very serious 
interruptions. In most large masses of sedimentary matter, the usual 
alternations of different kinds of sediment could not but produce distinct 
kinds of rock under the influence of metamorphic change. Where 
foliation coincides with cleavage OA^er large tracts, it Avill almost certainly 
be crossed by bands, more or less distinct, coincident with the original 
bedding, whether of sedimentary or of eruptive rocks, and running 
oblique to thp general foliation, as bedding and cleavage do, save Avhere 
they may .happen to coalesce. Where a massive rock of generally 
homogeneous composition, such as a felsite or granite, has been intensely 
sheared, a rearrangement or recrystallization of its minerals has taken 
place along the planes of shearing. Such a rock is thus transformed 
into a schist. Even rocks of mucli more varied structure, like Archmaii 
gneisses, have been subjected to sucli changes from shearing as not only 
to lose entirely their original structure, but to acquire a new' foliation 
parallel to the shearing planes (p. 888). 

It is now generally agreed that many gneisses and other forms of 
schist have been formed by dynamical action out of deep-seated masses 
of igneous rocks, both acid and basic. The banding of these rocks, 
Avhich was formerly regarded as evidence of aqueous deposition, is no 

^ Jaunettaz points out that the cleavage of the slates in the Grenoble Alps is parallel to 
tlie foliation of the mica-schists. Bull. Gml. France {Z), ix. (1881), p. 649, 
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doubt generally due to an original segregation or differentiation of the 
component minerals of still unconsolidated igneous rocks, like the banded 
structure of some gabbros, though it may to some extent have resulted 
from the rearrangement and recrystallization of the materials of such 
rocks under intense mechanical strain. The occurrence of lenticular 
bands or bosses of amphibolite in coarse or granitoid gneiss probably 
indicates dykes of some pyroxenic or hornblendic rock, by which the 
original granite was traversed before the development of the foliated 
structure. A gradation can be traced between masses of diorite, gabbro, 
&c., and hornblende-schists, actinolite-schists, gabbro-schists, &c. The 
granitoid character of these basic igneous rocks, under the great stresses 
they have suffered during periods of terrestrial disturbance, has here and 
there entirely disappearal. First the minerals (especially the felspars) 
are seen to have ranged themselves with their long axis in one general 
direction. They have further separated into layers or folia in the 
same direction, and have thus acquired a more or less distinctly foliated 
structure. A massive diorite, gabbro, or diabase has in this way been 
converted into an amphibolite-schist. 

Part IX. Or:e-Defo81tb.^ 

Metallic ores and other minerals that are extracted for their economic 
value occur in certain well-marked forms which have been variously 

^ A large list of works on the subject of Ore-Deposits might l)e cited here. The follow- 
’ ing selection includes some of the more important text-books and memoirs, wbile others are 
referred to in sub.se(pient pages. In English, J. A. Phillips’ work, mentioned ante, p. 7, has 
long been a standard text-book. Another valuable treatise, “The Gcinesis of Ore-deposits,” 
is based on an original memoir, by Posepny, with additions hy American authorities, 
2n(l edit., 1902. Other general text-l)Ooks are B. von Cotta, ‘Die Lelire von Erzlager- 
statteu,’ 1859-61; A. von Clroddeck, ‘Die Lehre von den Lagerstiitten der Erze,’ 1879; 
F. von Sandberger, ‘Untersuchiingen iiber Brzgiinge,’ 1882-1885; R. Beck, ‘■Die Lebre von 
Erzlagerstiitten,’ Berlin, 1901; E. Fuchs and L. Delaunay, ‘Gites Mineraux,’ Paris, 1898. 
The Tmnmctlons of the Royal Oteoloykal t^ociefy of 0<»mwaU contain many good papers. 

So rnnch mining activity has been developed in the United States that the suliject has 
there l)een studied in much detail, and great additions to oiir knowledge have been ma,de hy 
the writings of Newl)erry, Le Conte, Becker, EmmoiiH, Kemp, Van Plise, Lindgren, and 
other geologists. 'The Tnf/isffetiouH of the American Institute of Mining Mngineers are full 
of excellent contributions. 'Plie general subject of tlie ores of the UnittMl State.s is treated 
by Professor Kemp in his ‘Ore Deposits of the United States,’ of which a third and entirely 
rewritten edition was published in 1 900. The most elaborate accounts of the mining regions 
of the States, with discussions of some of the problems presented by them, are given in the 
quarto monographs of the United States <ieol(Hjkal Surrey follows: G. F. Becker, ‘Geology 
of the Comstock Lode,’ Mon. iii iv. and xiii. (also in Wi Ann, Mep. 1886-87, p. 695) ; R. 
D. Irving, ‘ Copper-l)earmg Rocks of Lake Superior,’ Mon. v. ; Curtis, ‘ Silver-lead deposits 
of Eureka, Nevada,’ Mon. vii. ; S. F. Emmons, * Geology and Mining Industry of Leadville, 
Colorado,’ Mon. xii. ; ‘Geology of the Quicksilver Deposits of the Pacilic Slope,’ Mon. xiii. ; 
Irving and Van Hise, ‘The Peiiokee Iron-bearing Series of N. Wisconsin,’ &c. Mbn. xix. ; 
Van Hise and Bayley, ‘ The Marquette Iron -hearing District of Michigan,’ Mon. xxviii. ; Spnrr, 
‘Geology of the Aspen Mining District of Colorado,* Mon. xxxi. ; Clements, Smyth, Bayley 
and Van Hise, ‘The Crystal Palls Iron-bearing District of Micbigan,’ Mon. xxxvi. ; “The Gold- 
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classified ; but for the purposes of the geological student it is most 
convenient to consider them from the point of view of geological origin 
and structure. Thus arranged, they natux'ally group themselves into three 
great series : 1st, those connected with the ascent of a molten magma 
into the crust of the earth ; 2nd, those which have lieeti introduced in 
solution into fissures, and have no obvious connection with the protrusion 
of any magma; and 3rd, those which have been contemporaneously 
deposited in superficial formations. 

1. Magmatic Ores. — They may arise either (a) from dilferentiation 
within the magma itself, or (h) from pneumatolitic action, wdiereby the 
metallic constituents of the magma are carried beyond the magma into 
the surrounding rocks. 

(а) So far as experience goes, metallic concentration has comparatively 
seldom taken place on a large scale within those portions of cru{)tive 
masses of rock now visible at the surface, though some remarkahle 
examples of it have long been known. It is more particularly 
observable among the basic rocks, where magnetic and titaniferous 
iron have made their appearance among the latest products of segrega- 
tion within the iiitrudecl magma In banded gabliros, for instance, 
some of the dark layers are in large measure made up of iron ores. The 
great Norwegian aggregates of titaniferous iron are found in basic igneous 
rocks (labradorite-rock, norite, gabbro, &c.), and even penetrate the adjacent 
formations as intrusive dykes.^ In Canada also large masses of titan- 
iferous magnetite in like manner belong to a great series of basic eruptive 
rocks and form groups of hills.- The segregation of chromite in peri- 
dotites is another example of the same process.*' Subsequent extreme 
terrestrial disturbances have in the case of the most ancient ore-bodies of 
this kind “ imparted a schistose structure to tlie igneous rock, so that the 
ores now appear intercalated among gneisses and crystalline schists. 

(б) Much more frecpient is the accumulation of ores in fissures and 
other cavities among the rocks that surround a large eruptive mass. The 
connection between such ores and an adjacent platonic intrusion is so 
frequent and obvious that it cannot be regarded as accidental. It clearly 
points to a genetic relation between the metals and the intrusive rock, 

quartz Veins of Nevada City and Grass Valley, California,” 17t}i Am, Rep, U.A G. S. Part 
ii. (1896), pp. 13-269 ; W. Lindgren. The Gold and Silver Veins of Idaho,” '"ZOth Ahh: Jtep, 
ILS. G. N. Part iii. (1900), pp. 65-256 ; the same volume contains a long pai)er hy Messrs. 
Weed and Pirsson on similar phenomena in Montana, pp. 271-5S1. Messrs. Hatcdi and 
Chalmers liave described ‘The Gold Mines of the Hand,’ London, 1895. Among the eon- 
tributions of a theoretical kind Professor Vogt’s papers deserve careful perusal. They will l )e 
found ill Geol Euren. Siockliolm, xiii. (1S91), pp. 476, 683 ; xiv. p. 212 (pneuinatolytic pro- 
cesses in gabbro) ; pp. 315, 433; xvi. 275; ZeiMi, PrcthL Geol, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1898, 
1899, 1900, 1901 ; Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Enfjhi. 1901; (Jompt. rend. (hngr. Geol. 
Internat. Zurich, 1894, p. 382 ; Eorges Geol. Und&rsog. 1892. 

^ Vogt, Norges Geol. UridersiJg, 1892. 

P. D. Adams, Leices Jaheb.^Qilug, Bd. viii. p. 419; ]\fin. Assoc. Qiiehec. 1894. 8ee also 
J. P. Kemp, School oj Alines Quarterly, New York, July and November 1899. 

Vogt (“Problems in the Geology of Ore Deposits”), Trmis. Amer. TnsL Min. Engin. 
1901), who cites otlier illustrations, though lie thinks that the list can never become large. 
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and indicates that the agents hy which their separation was effected were 
those mineralising vapours and gases which have been so often alluded 
to in previous pages of this text-book. Steam or water-gas at a 
high temperature and great pressure has no doubt been largely 
instrumental in the transference of the ores. Thus around large 
liosses of granite, the steam, charged with compounds of fluorine, 
boron, and phosphorus, has carried over from the still unsolidified 
granite the tin-ore Avhich, Avith its accompanying minerals, is such a 
characteristic metal in the surrounding veins. Again, next to large 
masses of gabbro veitis of apatite are sometimes conspicuous, as in NorAvay 
and Northern Sweden. Professor Yogt has slioAvn reason to believe that 
in each case the material that fills the veins Avas proliably extracted from 
the magma l)y a reaction, in the presence of Avater, of hydrochloric (or, 
as the case may be, hydrofiuoric) acid dissolved in the magma. The 
mineral A^eins which can be ascribed to this process may extend to a 
horizontal distance of a mile or more from the eruptive mass, but still 
lie Avithin the areole of coutact-metamorphism. They often appear at or 
close to the boundary of the eruptive mass, and even Avhen at their greatest 
horizontal distance from its outcrop they may not improbably be much 
nearer to it in vertical descent beloAV. These features are characteristically 
displayed in such mining districts as CorriAA^all, Southern Hungary, Elba, 
and Christiania. The ores consist of magnetite, specular iron, cassiterite, 
sulphides of copper, lead, zinc, &c. 

2. Solution Ores. — Though no satisfactory division can be made 
betAveen these and tliose last described, it is useful to keep by themselves 
"those ore-deposits which stand in no obvious relation to any eruptive 
mass visible at tlic surface, though of course many of them may be con- 
nected Avith deep-seated igneous masses, Avhich have not been exposed. 
Much diversity of opinion still exists as to the source of the metal in 
these accumulations. Of the various theories that have been proposed 
the following are the most notcAVorthy : (1) Ijateral segregation, whereby 
the substances in the veins liave been derived from the adjacent rocks by 
a process of lea.clung or solution and ]*edeposit, carried on by the circula- 
tion of Avater through the terrestrial crust. Tiio fact that the nature 
and iunount of tlie minerals, and especially of the ores, in Amins, so often 
vary with the composition of the surrounding rocks is dAvelt on by those 
who hold this view as a ])roof tint these rocks have had an influence on 
the |)recipitation of mineral matter in the fissures passing through them, 
and were probably themselves the source from Avhich tlie metals were 
obtained. It is pointed out that chemical analysis has revealed the 
presence of rniuntc <|uantitics of metallic ores dispersed through the 
su])stancc of the rocks surrounding mineral-veins, that by isolating some 
of tlie more frequent silicates found as rock-constituents (such as augite, 
hornblende, and mica), iron, nickel, co|)per, cobalt, arsenic, antimony, 
tin, Ac., have been found in appreciable ((uantity, and that stratified 
rocks also, Avhen sulijected to sufficiently delicate analysis, reveal 
the presence in them of the metals and non-metallic substances tha,t 
constitute mineral-veins ; clay-slates, for example, having been found to 
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contain copper, zinc, lead, arsenic, antimony, tin, cobalt and nickel.^ 
It is further argued that only on the assumption that the water is of 
meteoric origin and belongs to the outer part of the crust, can the fact 
be explained that mineral-veins are so often found to become thinner 
and poorer as they are followed downward. It is likewise maintained 
that below an extreme depth of some 10,000 metres, or seven or eight 
miles, the pressure must lie so great that no tissure ca'n remain open, but 
if formed by any great disturbance of the crust must be immediately 
closed again. There can indeed be little doubt that a vast amount of 
solution and redeposit of mineral matter within the crust of the earth 
must be effected by the circulation of meteoric water, some of which may 
have its energy increased by the earth’s internal heat, and that fissures 
may thus conceivably be filled up with new mineral deposits. But 
strong objections have been urged against this exjilanation as a general 
theory of the origin of mineral veins. The frequent association of mineral 
veins with ancient protrusions of eruptive material and with modern 
volcanic action, the generally observed dryness of deep mines which 
appear to descend below the usual limit of the circulation of ground- 
water, and the continuance of mineral veins down through those dry parts 
of the crust as far as mining operations have been carried, are urged as 
inexplicable on the suppf)sition that meteoric water is the only or even 
the chief source from which mineral veins have been supplied. 

(2) Ascent from below — the minerals and ores having been introduced 
by (a) sublimation, or (h) by igneous fusion, or (r) by hot aqueous vapour 
escaping from the magma underneath. Sulilimation takes place in the 
upper part of a volcanic chimney, among the crevices into which the hot’ 
vapours and gases enter, but has proliably played little or no part in the 
formation of mineral veins. Igneous injection may take place at the 
edge of an igneous mass, as in the case of magmatic segregations like 
those of the titaniferous iron-ores above referred to in connection with 
the difierentiation of gabbro and allied rocks. But the most cursory 
acquaintance with ordinary mineral-veins suffices to assure us that in 
their production the injection of igneous material can have had no share. 

We are thus left with only the heated solutions that escape from the 
internal magma through such fissures as may be opened in the ovc.o'lying 
crust. To the objection that such fissures cannot exist save in the outer few 
thousand metres of the crust, it may be answered that while our know- 
ledge of the conditions of the earth’s interior is not such as to warrant 
us in fixing a limit to the downward extension of fissures, we do not 
need to suppose them to descend any deeper than to come within the 
influence of the magma. We are absolutely ignorant at what depth this 
magma may be reached at any one part of the earth’s surface ; but we 
do know that at volcanic vents it actually comes up to the surface and 

^ This view of the subject has been espoused and exhanstively discussed by Professor F. 
Sandberger in his *■ Untersiichuiigeii iiber Erzgiinge,’ Part i. It is also cogently supported 
by Mr. Van Hise, Trans. Amer. Inst Min. Mwjin. xxx. (1900) ; Joum. Geoi. viii. (1900), 
pp. 730-770; and has recently been discussed by Mr. W. H. Weed, Amer. GeoL xxi. 
(1902), p. 170. 
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sometimes rises, as in Cotopaxi, 19,000 feet above it. There does not 
therefore appear to be any insuperable difficulty in the assumption- that 
the heated vapours of the magma may find their way up rents in the 
crust even when the magma itself has been unable to follow them. That 
the hot waters which rise from tlie interior, especially in volcanic districts, • 
bring up to the surface mineral solutions such as those that must have 
been in operation for the infilling of mineral veins, admits of no doubt. 
Various minerals, including silica, both crystalline and chalcedonic, metallic 
sulphides, and even metallic gold, are held in solution and deposited by 
the hot waters of California and Nevada, where metalliferous lodes niay 
thus be in course of formation at the present day.^ In the solfatara 
of Lake County, California, the sulphur contains cinnabar, and .the rocks 
through which the waters issue are coated with gelatinous silica resting 
on chalcedony, beneath which lies crystalline quartz. Again, the hot 
waters of Steamboat Springs, Nevada, are now depositing gold, probably 
in the metallic state ; sulphides of arsenic, antimony, and mercuiy ; 
sulphides or sulpho-salts of silver, lead, copper, and zinc ; iron-oxide and 
possibly also iron-sulphides ; manganese, nickel, and cobalt compounds, 
with a variety of earthy minerals.- At a short distance from these 
springs, a group of fissures that still give off* steam and carbonic acid 
have been filled with liyaline and crystalline silica. The quartz contains 
oxides of iron and manganese, sulphides of iron and copper, and traces of 
gold. A few miles distant is the famous Comstock Lode, which has 
evidently been formed in a similar manner by ascending hot water, and 
from which a vast amount of silver and gold has been obtained. 

The obvious genetic relation between mineral veins and eruptive 
bosses, above referred to, and the association of the same peculiar 
minerals both in these veins and in the pegmatites that surround the 
bosses, justify the confident belief that, in these instances at least, the 
common source of all the minerals and ores has lieen the eruptive magma 
which furnished the intrusive masses, and likewise tlie vapours and 
mineralising agents that have affected all the surrounding rocks for a 
distance of a mile or more. If this intimate relationship can be established 
in the case of mineral veins which are connected with eruptive bosses that 
have by denudation, been exposed at the surface, it is not illogical to 
infer that the same connection probably exists in the case of other veins 
which have no visible connection with any intrusive masses as yet 
revealed at the surface. Such masses may exist l)elow at no very great 
depth. The general deduction, therefore, appears to me to be well 
founded, that while lateral segregation must be recognised as a possible 
contributing cause, the main agency in the formation of mineral veins is 
to be sought in the ascent of heated waters which could only have 
derived their pneumatolitic efficacy from the internal magma.*^ 

1 J. A. Pliillips, Q, J, G. A XXXV, p. 390. W. H. Weed, 21st Ann. Rep. U.K O. S. 
Part ii. (1900) p. 217. 

2 G. P. Becker, xinier. Journ-. iScL xxxiii. (1887), p. 200. 

^ See a paper by Professor J. F. Kemp “ On the rdle of the Igneous Hocks in the 
formation of Veins,” Contrib. Oeol. Dept. Colwnhia Univ, ix. (1901), No. 77. J. B. Hill, 
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As tlie solutions, in their ascent from below, reach cooler parts of the 
earth’s crust, they doubtless begin to deposit their mineral contents on the 
walls between which they rise. In their progress they necessarily induce 
chemical and miiieralogical changes in the surrounding rocks, uhich 
thus undergo Auirious transformations, being sometimes wealmiied l)y 
the removal of certain constituents, as in propylitisation (p. / i 2) and 
kaolinisation (p. 104), and sometimes rendered more compact and crystal- 
line by the introduction of neiv ingredients, as in the production of schorl- 
rock, topaz-rock and the felsparless rock known as greisend 

3. Superficial ores in sedimentary deposits. — Ihese are mainly 
of two kinds, (n) Formed of fragments of old ores which in the denuda- 
tion of a region have been, worn away, and of which the detritus is 
collected in different sedimentary deposits. Examples of this type ai’c 
seen in the 'jMcer -workings of gold ii.i the alluvium of modern or ancient 
rh^ers and the strearii-worl's in which tinstone sand is collected. (h) 
Formed by jirecipitation from acp.ieous solution, as in the d( 3 posits of 
bog-iron-ore and lake-ore, already described (p. 186). Ancient examples 
of this type prove that similar concentration and deposition has ta.ken 
place in the waters of all geological periods, and that the agency of both 
plants and animals has contributed towards the elimination of tlie ores 
from aqueous solution. The ironstones of the (joal-m ensures a,nd the 
Jurassic recks of Britain and the copper-ores of tlie Kupferschiefer of 
Germany may lie cited in illustration. Ores contemporaneously deposited 
in sedimentary strata o])viously do not recpiire separate considcivition ht're, 
seeing that they are subject to the ordinary structures and variations of 
stratified rocks, which have already l>ecn discussed in Book IV. Fa,rt I. 
We may therefore restrict tlie following descriptions to those forms of 
accumulation which present peculiar structures, and which for their 
geological interest and economic importance merit more detailed notice. 

S i- Mineral-Veins or Lodes. 

A true minerakvein consists of one or more minerals deposited ivitliin 
a fissure of the earth’s crust, and is usually inclined at from 10” to 20 ' 
from the vertical. The lioumling surfaces of such a. vein a.r(3 ternmd 
walls, and, where inclined, that which is uppermost is Iviiown a.s the 
hanging^ and that which is lowest as the lying or fiHit wall. The sur- 
rounding rock, through which veins run, is termed tlie country or 
country-rock. Mineral veins are composed of {n) massifs or laytu’s of 
simple minerals witliout metallic ores, or {b) of such rnimn-ids (tiuamMi 
vem-stones) intermingled or alternating with metallic ores. They aaa^ 
distinct from the surrounding rock, and arc evidently the r(3sult of 
separate deposition. They arc commonly most fnapient and most 

“The Plutonic and other intrusive Kocks of West Cornwall in tluur relation to tlui Mineral 
Ores,” Tmns. Roy. Oeol. Hoc, Cornica/l, xii. (1901), Part vii. 

^ See W. Lindgren, “ Metasoniatic Processes in Kissnre-V(;ins,” T/vo/.v, Aoicc. Inal. Mhi. 
Eng in. xxx. p. 578. 
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metalliferous in districts where eruptive rocks are abundant, ii vein 
generally coincides with a line of fault or of joint, but is independent of 
the bedding or foliation of the “ country.” Cases occur among crystalline 
massive rocks, however, and still more frec|uently among limestones, 
where the introduction of mineral matter has taken place along gently 
inclined or even horizontal planes, such as those of stratification, and the 
veins then look like interstratified beds, or where the infiltration has 
proceeded along vertical lines, like igneous dykes or veins. Some remark- 
able examples of this form of interpenetration of mineral matter have 
already been noticed from the mining region of Cornwall (ante, p. 778). 

Variations in breadth. — Mineral- veins vary in breadth from a 
mere paper-like film up to a great wall of rock 150 feet wide or more. 




Fig. 340. — Widening of a llssure by relative .shifting of its .side (Do la Beebe). 


The simplest kinds are the threads or strings of calcite and quartz, so 
frequently to be observed among the more ancient, and especially more 
or less altered, rocks. These may be seen running in parallel lines, or 
ramifying into an intricate network, sometimes uniting into thick branches 
and again rapidly thinning away. Considerable variations in lireadth 
may be traced in the same vein. These may l>e accounted for by unequal 
solution and removal of the walls of a fissure, as in the action of per- 
meating water upon a calcareous rock; by the irregular opening of a 
rent, or by a shift of the walls of a sinuous or 
irregularly defined fissure. In the last-named 
case, the vein may be strikingly unequal in 
breadth, here and there nearly disappearing 
by the convergence of the walls, and then 
rapidly s^velling out and again ^diminishing. 

How simply this irregularity may be accounted 
for will be readily perceived by merely copying 



the line of such an uneven fissure on tracing- 
paper and shifting the tracing along the line 


Fig, 347. — S(‘Cti(.)ii of ft lissure iioarly 
011(3(1 with on<;! iiuiKWftl (c c) 'djut 


of the original. If, for example, the fissure 
be assumed to have the form shown at a h, in 


with a portion of the tls.sure (a ?>)• 
.still open (/?.), 


the first line (Fig. 346), a slight shiftixig of one side to the right, as at 
af V in the second line, will allow the twm opposite walls to touch at 
only the points o a, while open spaces will be left at c e cL A move- 
ment to the same extent in the reverse direction would give rise to a 
more continuously open fissure, as in the third line. That shiftings of 
this nature have occurred to an enormous extent in the fissures filled 
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•\vitli mineral-veins, is shown by their abundant slickensides (p. 661). 
The polished and striated walls have been coated with mineral matter, 
which has subsequently been similarly polished and grooved by a renewal 
of the slipping. 

Structure and contents. — A mineral-vein may be either simple, 
that is, consisting entirely of one mineral, or compound, consisting of 

several ; and may or may not 1.)e 
metalliferous. The minerals are 
usually crystalline, 1>ut layers or 
irregular patches of soft decomposed 
earth, clay, &c., frequently accom- 
pany them, especially as a layer on 
the wall-face (fluam). The non- 
metalliferous minerals are known as 
gangue or vein-stones, the more 
crystalline lieing often also populaily 
classed as spars. The metal-l)ear- 
ing minerals are known as ores. 
The commonest vein - stones are 
quartz (usually either crystalline or crypto-crystalline, with numerous 
fiuid-inclasions), calcite, barytes, and fluorite. The presence of silica 
is revealed not only l)y the quartz, but by the hard siliceous liands 
so often observable along the walls of a vein. These can often l)e 
determined to be portions of the “country” which have been in- 
durated by the deposition of silica in their pores. The ores are some- 
times native metals, especially in the case of copper and gold ; lint for 
the most part are oxides, silicates, carbonates, sulphides, chlorides, or 
other combinations. Some of the contents of mineral-veins are associated 
with certain minerals more usually than with others, as galena with 
blende, pyrite with chalcopyrite, gold with quartz, magnetite with chlorite. 
Of the manner in which the contents of a mineral-vein are disposed the 
following are the chief varieties. 

(1) Massive.-— Showing no definite arrangement of the contents. This structure is 
especially characteristic of veins consisting of a single mineral, as of calcite, (pnirts^, or 
barytes. Some metalliferous ores (pyrites, limonite) likewise assume it. 

(2) Banded, com by, in parallel (and sometimes exactly duplicated) layers or 
combs. Ill this common arrangeinent, each wall (rf. a. Fig. 348) may be coated with a, 
layer of the same material, perbajis some ore or fluean [h h), followed on the inside 
by another layer (c c), perhaps quartz, then by layers of calcite, lluor-spar, or other 
veinstone, with strings or layers of ore, to the centre, where the two opposite walls may 
be finally united by the last zone of deposit (i). Even where each half of the vein is 
not strictly a duplicate ol the other, the same parallelism of distinct layers inav be 
traced. 

(3) Brecciated, containing angular fragments of the surrounding ‘‘country,” 
cemented in a matrix of veinstones or ores. It may often be observed that these frag- 
ments are completely enclosed within the matrix of the vein, which must have beem 
partially open, with the matrix still in course of deposit, when they were detached from 
the parent rock. Large blocks {riders) may be thus enclosed. 

(4) Drusy, containing or made np of cavities lined with crystalline minerals. The 



Fig. 348. — Section of Mineral-\'eiii with syiii- 
metrical disposition of duplicate layers. 
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central parts of veins frerpieiitly }>resent tliis structure, particularly wliere the minerals 
have been deposited from each side towards the middle. 

(5) Filamentous, having the minerals disposed in thread-like veins ; this is one of 
the commonest structui'es. 

Metallic ores occur under a variety of forms in mineral-veins. Sometimes they 
are disseminated in minute grains or line threads (gold, pyrites), or gathered into 
irregular strings, brandies, bunches, or loaf-like expansions (native copper), or disposed 
in layers alternating with the veinstones parallel with the walls of the vein (most 
metallic ores), or forming the whole of the vein (pyrites, and occasionally galena), or 
lining drusy cavities, both on a small scale and in large chambers (luematite, galena). 
Some ores are frectuently found in association (galena and blende), or are noted for 
containing variable pro].iortions of anotlier metal (argentiferous galena, auriferous 
pyrites, titaniferous magnetite). 

,/■ 


1 


/ h i 

Fig. 34!>. — iSectinu of Wheal .Julia Lode, Cornwall 
showing iiv(' successive openin. 4 ‘.s of the. .same 
lissure (/>’.). 

afj\ Co[)per-j)y rites and blende ; I, d, c, h, v, quartz 
in crystals pointing inwards ; c, clay ; < 1 , eini)ty 
space. 

Successive infilling of veins. — The syrinnetricnl disjiosition re- 
presented in Fig. 348 shows that the fissure remained open and had its walls 
coated first with the layers h h. Thereafter the still open, or subsequently 
widened, cleft received a second layer {c c) on each face, and so on pro- 
gressively until the whole was filled up, or until only cavernous spaces 
(druses) lined with crystals were left. In such cases, no evidence exists 
of any terrestrial movement during the process of successive deposition. 
The fissure may have been originally as wide as the present vein, or may 
have been widened during the accumidation of mineral matter, so 
gradually and gently .as not to disturb the gathering layers. But in 
many instances, as above stated, proofs remain of a series of disturliances 
whereby the formation of the vein was accelerated or interrupted. Thus 
at the Wheal Julia Lode, Cornwall, the central zone (a in Fig. 349) is 
formed of quartz-crystals pointing as usual from the sides towRirds the 
centre of the vein, but it is only one of five similar zones, each of which 
marks an opening of the fissure and the subsequent closing of it by a 
deposit of mineral matter along the walls. ^ The occurrence of different 
layers on the two walls of a vein may sometimes indicate successive open- 
ings of the fissure. In Fig. 350 the fissure at one time, no doubt, 

^ I)e la Beclxe, ‘Geological Observer,’ p, 698. ■* 



Fig. D.IO.— of part of a Lode, Godolpliiii 
Bridge, Cornwall (VC). 

o, Qujirtz coating cheek of vein ; (piartz-erystals 
pointing inw.ard ; <; e, agatiforni silica ; </, thick 
layer of copper-pyrites. 
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extended no farther than between 1 and 2. Whether the hand of copper 
pyrites had already filled up the fissure, previous to the opening which 
allowed the deposit of the silica, or was introduced into a fissure opened 
]}etween 2 and 3 after the deposit of the silica, is uncertain^ 

The occurrence of rounded pebbles of slate, quartz, and granite in the 
lodes of Cornwall at depths of 600 feet from the surface, of gneiss in the 
vein at Joachimsthal at 1150 feet, and of Liassic land and freshwater 
shells at 270 feet in veins traversing the Carboniferous Limestone of the 
Mendip Hills and South Wales, seems to indicate that fissures may 
remain sufficiently open to allow of the introduction of water-worn stones 
and terrestrial organisms from the surface even down to considerable 
depths/^ 

Connection of veins with faults and cross-veins. — While the 
interspaces between any divisional planes in rocks may serve as receptacles 



Fig. 351. — Plan of Wlii'a! Fortune Lode, Cornwall (/».). 

1 1 m, lodes of which tlie main, one sidits up towards east and west, traversing elvan dykes, e e, Imt 
cut by faults or cross-courses, d d Scale one inch to a mile. 


of mineral depositions, the largest and most continuous veins have for 
the most part been formed in lines of fault. These may be traced, some- 
times in a nearly straight course, for many miles across a country, and as 
far downward as mining operations have been al.)le to descend. Some- 
times veins are themselves faulted and crossed by other veins. Tfike 
ordinary faults also, they are apt to split up at their terminations. 

These features are well exhibited in some of 
the mining districts of Cornwall (Fig. .351). 

The intersections of mineral - ^^cins do 
not always at once betray which is tlie 
older series. If a vein has really lieen 
shifted by another, it must of course lie 
older than the latter. But the evidence of 
displacement may he deceptive. In snch a 
section as that in Fig. 352, for example, a 
cursory examination might suggest the inference that the vein d e must 
be later than the dyke or vein a b, l)y which its course appears to have 
been shifted. Should more careful scrutiny, however, lead to the 
detection of the vein crossing the supposed later mass at r, it would 

^ De la Beclie, o}). dt. X). 699. 

- Be la Bedie, op. cit. p. 696, Moore, Q. J. G, S. xxiii. 4S3; Brit. Aswe. 1869, p. 360. 



Fig. 352— Deceptive shifting of 
a \'(‘in (B.). 
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be clear that this inference must be incorrect.^ In mineral districts, 
different series or systems of mineral-veins can generally be traced, one 
crossing another, belonging to different periods, and not infrequently 
filled with different ores and veinstones. In the south-west of 
England, for example, a series of fissures running IST. and S., or N.N.W. 
and S.S.E., traverses another series, which runs in a more east and west 
direction (W.S.W. to E.N.E., or W.N.W. to E.S.K). The latter {c c, cl d, 
Fig. 353) in Cornwall contain the chief copper and tin ores, while the 
cross-courses (h h) contain lead and iron. The east and west lodes in the 
west part of the region were formed before those which cross them, for 
they are shifted, and their contents are broken through by the latter. 



To the east, near Exeter, the east and west faults a a are later than the 
New Red Sandstone, and in Somerset than the Lias.^ 

Relation of contents of veins to surrounding rock. — In 
genei'al the deposition of metallic ores in mineral-veins has been in- 
dependent of the varying petrographical nature of the count ry -rock. 
Nevertheless it has long been familiar to miners that, in some regions 
where a vein traverses various kinds of ‘‘rocks,” it may be generally 
richer in ore when crossing or touching some than others. In the north 
of England, for example, the galena is • always most abundant in the 
limestones and scarcest in the shales, the veins in the Creat Limestone 
(which is 150 feet thick or less) having produced as much lead as all 
the rest of a mass of 2000 feet of strata put together.'^ In Cornwall 
and Devon, it has been observed that some lodes yield tin where they 

^ l)e la Beclie, ojj. ciL p. 657. 

- I)t* la Beclie, op. clt. p. 659. 

Yogt, Tnins. Araer. List. Alin.. JCwjin. Fel). 1901, p. 20 of reprint. 

The greater uiirnber and breadtli of mineral veins in limestone may lie. due to the 
comparatively rajiid solution of that rock by water iiercolating along , joints or other divisional 
planes, with the consequent production of open chasms and chamliers which woidd not be 
formed in such material as shale. 
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cross granite, and copper where they traverse slate ; the same lode, as 
at Botallack, may cross three times from the one rock into the other, 
and each time the same change of metallic contents takes place. Some 
of the lodes, which are poor in ore in the slate, become rich as they 

cross an elvan (Fig. 354), or, on the other 
hand, the ore is so split up into strings in 
the elvtin, as to he much less valnahle than 
in the slate. 

Decomposition and recomposition in 
mineral-veins. — It has been noticed tliat the 
“country’’ through which mineral-veins run is 
often considerably decomposed. In Corn wall, 
this is specially observable in the granite. 
Round the Comstock Lode also, the diabase is 
particularly decayed. Besides the large series 
Pig. 354 .-pi,ui of Elvan Dyke (n h) complc.'c chemical reaction, s Ijvought alxmt 
traversed by a metallic vein ((•<'/(?), ^7 pneumatolytic VapOUFS aild SolutioilS 
winch flies out as It]. assfts into the whicli, whether emanating from a magma that 

surroiincling slate, Wheal Allred i i ^ ^ . 4 

Guinear (/>'.) be seen in bosses ot e.ruptive material 

or is still concealed within the crust, have 
traversed the “ country ” rocks, ^ extensive alterations have likewise been 
.subsequently effected by the percolation of meteoinc waters in the upper 
parts of the terrestrial crust. Partly to this cause is perhaps to lie 
assigned the widespread kaolinisation of granite and of the argillaceous 
slates in many mining regions. The water removes most of the a,lka]ies 
and alkaline earths in solution as carbonates, and some of the silica i*s 
likewise abstracted. It is common to find in mineral-veins layiu’s of 
clay, earth, or other soft frialile loamy sulistances, to which va.rious 
mining names are given. The great majority of the remarkalile minora, Is 
ot the south-west of England occur in those parts of the Ibdes where 
such soft earths abound. These veins have evidently served as clmnnels 
for the circulation of water both upward and downward, and to this 
circulation the decay of some bands into mere clay or earth, and tlie 
recrystalhzation of part of their ingredients into' rare or interesting 
minerals, are doubtless to be ascribed. It is observable, also, that the 
upper parts of pyritous mineral-veins, as they approach the surface of 
e ground, are usually more or less decomposed, from the infiltration 
ot meteoric water, siliceous peroxide of iron and limonite ])eing CBiieciallv 
predominant. (Gossan of Cornwall, p. 93, Chapeau de Fer, Eism*ner Hut!) 



§ ii. Stocks and Stock-works. (Stdeke, Stockworkc.) 

Cavernous spaces dissolved out of such rocks as limestone, or caused 
by rupture or otherwise, may he of indeterminate shape, arid may 
)e hlled with one or more veinstones or ores, either in symmetrical /.ones 
following the outline of walls, floor, and roof, or in parallel and roughly 
hoiizontal bands (Iig. 355). Irregular metalliferous masses of this kind 

^ bee Vogt, o]!. cit,, and Lhidgreu’w paper cited ante, p. 812 . 
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have long been kiiDwn in Germany by the name of Sfocke (Stocks) when 
of large size, smaller aggregations being known as Butzen (cones) and 
(tufts). The size of these indefinite accumulations of ore varies 
from mere nests up to masses 800 feet or more in one direction by 200 
ieet or more in another. Haematite, brown iron-ore, and galena not in- 
frequently occur in this form in limestone, as in the pockets of haema- 
tite and “ flat-Avorks ” of galena in the Carboniferous Limestone, and more 
notably in the ore chambers of the Eureka and Itichmond mines of 
Nevada, and the Emma, Flagstafi", and other mines in Utah, from which, 
in recent years, such vast quantities of ore have been obtained The 
''gash” or "rake” veins of galena in the north of England occur in 
vertical joints of limestone which have been widened by solution, and are 
sometimes completely cut off underneath l)y the floor of shale or sand- 
stone on which the limestone lies. luenticular aggregations of ore and 



a a', Carboniferous Liinestniie witli intercalntert bed of basalt. (“ loadstone *’ h)\ li.Jihli, joints 
traversing the liniestono ; i g, k d, vi r, veins tra, versing ;ill the roolcs and containing veinstones 
and ores ; /, spaces between tlie beds (uilarged by solution and lilbjd with minerals or ores (“• Hat- 
. works”); p p, large irn.'gular cavernous spaces dissolved out of the rock and tilled with minerals 
and ores. 

veinstone found in granite, as in the south-west of England, are knoMui 
as Carl) on as; they are usually connected with true fissure- veins. 

The origin of the large spaces in various kinds of rock, now filled with 
veinstones and ores, has been referred to solution by underground waters. 
In the case of limestone, the removal of the rock liy descending meteoric 
water containing carbonic acid in solution, and the consequent production 
of caverns and tunnels, are familiar and easily understood. The formation 
of large chambers in such rock.s as granite is not so intelligilde. Possilily 
no such chambers were ever produced as empty spaci^.s, liut ])y a process 
of substitution the hot ascending solutions decomposed the silicates, 
preferentially in certain weak parts of the rock, and gradually replacecl 
them with the pneumatolitic minerals and ores. Mr. Kendall has 
suggested such an origin even for the large luematitio deposits tliat 
occupy irregular cavernous spaces in the Carboniferous Jfimestone of 
the Ijake District. He lias pointed out as proof of substitution that the 
fossils of that limestone have here and there been replaced by htBinatite.^ 
Stock-works are portions of the surrounding rock or "country” so 
charged with veins, nests, and impregnations of ore that they can lie 
worked as metalliferous deposits. The tin stock-works of Cornwall and 

^ uYor/./i of Ewjland ImL Jilin, and JMcchan. Engln. xxviii. Part iii. and xxxi. Part v. ; 
Trans^ and tester Ccol. doc. 1884. 
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Saxony are good examples. Sometimes a succession of siicli stock-works 
may be ol>served in the same mine. Among the granites, elvans, and 
Devonian slates of Cornwall, tin-ore has segregated in rudely parallel 
zones or “floors.” At Botallack, at the side of ordinary tin lodes, floors 
of tin-ore from six to twelve feet thick and from ten to forty feet broad* 
occur. The name of Fahlbands has been given to portions of “countiy ” 
which have been impregnated with ores along parallel belts. 

Part X. Unconformability. 

Where one series of rocks, whether of aqueous or igneous origin, has 
been laid dowm continuously and without disturbance upon another series, 
thej’' are said «to be conformahle. Thus in Fig. 356, the sheets of con- 



a 


Fig. 35(3.— Unconforiiiability among horizontal strata. Lias resting on Carboniferous 
Limestone, Glainorgansbire (.£>). 

glomerate {h h) and clay and shales (c d), have succeeded each other in 
regular order, and exhibit a perfect conformaUlity. They overlap eacli 
other, however, each bed extending beyond the edge of that below it, 
and thereby indicating a gradual subsidence and enlargement of the area 
of deposit (p. 653). But all these conformable beds repose against an 
older platform a a, with which they^ have no unbroken continuity. Such 
a surface of junction is called an unconformabiUty, and the upper are said to 
be unconformaUe on the lower rocks. The latter may consist of horizontal 
or inclined clastic strata, or contorted schists, or eruptive massive rocks. 
In any case, there is a complete stratigraphical break between them and 
the overlying formation, the beds of which rest successively on different 
parts of the older mass. 

It is evident that this structure may occur in ordinary sedimentary, 
igneous, or metamorphic rocks, or between any two of these great series. 
It is most familiarly displayed among clastic formations, and can there be 
most satisfactorily studied, since the lines of bedding furnish a ready 
means of detecting differences of inclination and discordance of super- 
position. But even among igneous protrusions, and in ancient meta- 
morphic mpses, distinct evidence of unconformability is occasionally 
traceable. \/Wherever one series of rocks is found to rest , upon a hi^-hly 
denuded surface of an older series, the junction is unconformable.^ 

^ The occurrence of cou-siderable contemporaneous erosion between undoubtedly conform- 
able strata belonging to one continuous geological series has already (pp. 639 - 642 ) been 
described. 
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Hence, an uneven irregularly-worn platform beloAV a succession of mutu- 
ally conformable rocks is one of the most characteristic features of this 
kind of structure. 

It has already lieen pointed out, that though conformable rocks may 
•usually be presumed to have followed each other continuously without 
any great disturbance of geographical conditions, we cannot always be 
safe in such an inference. «s^it an unconformability leaves no room to 
doubt that it marks a decided break in the continuit}^ of deposit. Hence 
no kind of geological structure is of higher importance in the interpreta- 
tion of the history of the stratified formations of a country. In rare 
cases, an unconformability may occur between two hoimontal groups of 

the lefV sidc' of Fig. .'ibG, for instance, ' tlie bc( Is r/ follow 

Ebrizontally upon the horizontal hed^ (a). Were merely a limited section 
visible, disclosing only this relation of the rocks, the two groups a and d 
might be mistaken for conformable portions of one continuous series. 
Further examination, however, would lead to the detection of evidence 
that the limestone a had been upraised and unequally denuded before the 
deposition of the overlying strata h e (L This denudation would show 
that the apparent confer inability was 'merely local and accidental, the 
older rock having really been upraised a,nd worn down before the forma- 
tion of the newer. In such a case, the upheaval must have been so 
uniform over some tracts as not to disturb the horizontality of tlie lower 
strata,, so that the younger deposits lie in apparent conformalhlity upon 
them. 

As a rule, however, it seldom happens that movements of this kind 


have taken place over an extensive area 
so equably as not to produce a want of 
coincidence somewhere lietween the older 
and newer rocks. Most frequei}tlyq,..tt^ 

older formations hnye been tilted at 

various angles, or even ])la.ced on (uid. 

They" have lilvcwise been irrogularly .‘imr 
often enormously worn dowm. Hence 
instead of lying parallel, the younger 
beds run transgressively across the up- 
turned denuded ends of the older. The 



or>7.~LTtic<;n>r(U’niabilit,y l>e.t\veen hori- 
zontal and inclined strata. Inferior 
Oolite {u h) restin }4 on Carbonitf^Tons 
Lijnestone (r) ; Ifroinc, 8oimirset (II) 


greater the disturbance of the older rocks, the more marked is the 
unconformability. In Fig. 357 the lower series of beds (e) has lieen 
upturned and denuded before the deposition of the upper scries (a h) upon 
it. In this instance, the upper worn surface of the limestone (c) has been 
perforated by boring mollusks below the sandy stratum (h). 

An nnconfoi-niability forms one of the great lireaks in the geological 
record. In Fig. 2 ‘2 6 (p, 65.3), by way of illustration, we see at once that 
a notable hiatus in deppsition, and therefore in geological chronology, must 
exist between the older conformable series, a h d, and the later strata by 
which these are covered. The former had been deposited, folded, up- 
heaved, and worn down before the accumulation of the newer scries upon 
their denuded edges. These changes must have demanded a consider- 
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able lapse of time. Yet, looking merely at the structure in itself, we 
have evidently no means of fixing, even relatively, the length of interval 
marked by an unconformahility. By ascertaining, from some other 
region, the full suite of formations, we learn what members of the succes- 
sion are wanting. In this way, it would be discovered that the greater* 
part of the Carboniferous system, the whole of the Permian, and the 
Trias and the Lias are absent from the ground represented in Fig. 357 
(compare Fig. 226). The mere violence of contrast between a set of vertical 
beds below and a horizontal group above, is in itself no certainly reliable 
criterion of the relative lapse of time between their deposition ; for 
obviously, an older portion of a given formation might be tilted on end, 
and be overlain unconformably by a later part of the same formation. A 
set of flat rocks of high geological antiquity may, on the other hand, be 
conformably covered by a formation of comparatively recent date, yet, in 
spite of the want of discordance between the two, they might have been 
separated by a large portion of the total sum of geological time. Further 
examination will usually suffice to show that the conform ability in such 
cases is only partial or accidental, and that localities may be found where the 

formations are distinctly unconformable. 
From the centre of the section in Fig. 358, 
for example, the two groups of rocks might, 
on casual examination, be pronounced to 
be conformable. Yet at short distances on 
either side, proofs of violent unconformahility are conspicuous. It some- 
times happens that more than one unconformahility may be detected iiji 
the same section. In Fig. 344 (p. 793), for example, the ancient gneiss 
at the bottom has been enormously worn down before the deposition upon 
it of the unconformable Torridonian conglomerates and sandstones, which 
in turn are unconformably overlain by the much younger Cambrian 
deposits. This double break in the stratigraphical sequence can be recog- 
nised even from a distance along the sides of some of the mountains in 
the west of Sutherland. If we pass from a single section to a wider tract 
of country a whole series of unconformabilities mav be made out. In 






Fig. S58. — Section of local deceptive 
Conformabilitj’. 



Fig. 3y9.— Diagrammatic .section to .sIioav the successive unconformabilitie.s in the North of 

Scotland. 

a, Lewisian gnei.ss ; h, Torridonian Sandstone ; c, Cambrian quartzite, limestone, &c. ; d, eastern gneiss 
or 3Ioine-schist (pp. T96, 892) ; e, Old Red Sandstone ; /, Triassic and Jurassic formations ; g, frag- 
ment of the Chalk ; 7i, Tertiary lavas of the great plateaux ; i, Boulder clay and glacial drifts lying 
on the denuded edges of older formations ; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G, 7, unconformabilities ; Thrmst-plane. 

the north of Scotland, at least seven such breaks in the sequence of the 
formations can be observed, as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 359, 
The two earliest of these (1 and 2 in the figure) have just been referred 
to, the first between the Archa?an gneiss (a) and the Torridon sandstone 
(b), and the second between that sandstone and the Cambrian series (c). 
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The latter has had pushed over it on a great thrust-plane (p. 692) the 
whole vast* mass of the eastern gneissose flagstones or Moine- schists. 
The third unconformability, representing another vast interval of time, 
separates the Cambrian formations and the eastern gneisses (d) from the 
" Old lied conglomerate and sandstone. Still more enormous must be the 
fourth gap in the chronology between that sandstone and the base of the 
Mesozoic formations ( /). A fifth break comes between the Jurassic series 
and the Cretaceous strata (g), for the Chalk is found to lie on the older 
part of that series and even on the pre-Cambrian rocks. The Cretaceous 
rocks have 1>een removed by denudation from almost the whole region, 
save where they have been preserved under the thick cover of nearly flat 
unconformable older Tertiary basalts (// and 6), which are once more 
unconformably overlain ])y the glacial drifts (?‘, 7) and post-Tertiary and 
recent deposits. The relative chronological value of these several inter- 
ruptions of the stratigraphical sequence is not necessarily indicated by the 
violence of the unconformability. It must be considered with reference 
to the geological age of the formations which are separated by the gap. 
In the following Book we shall consider how, by the evidence of organic 
remains, the relative importance of imconformabilities is ascertained. 

Paramount though the effect of an unconformability may be in the 
geological structure of a country, it must nevertheless, when viewed on 
the large scale, be more or less local. The disturbance by which it was 
produced will usually l)e found to have affected a comparatively circum- 
scril:)ed region, T>eyond the limits of which the continuity of sedimentation 
•may have been undistuiPed. There is no satisfactory evidence of world- 
wide terrestrial movements by which stratigraphical breaks were pro- 
duced simultaneously over the whole globe. We may, therefore, generally 
expect to be a])le to fill up the gaps in one district or country from the 
more complete series of geological formations of another. 
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PAL^EONTOLOGICAL GEOLOGY. 

PAL.EONTOLOG-y treats of the structure, affinities, classification, distribu- 
tion in time and genetic relations of the forms of plant and animal life im- 
bedded in the rocks of the earth’s crust. ^ Considered from the biological 
side, it is a part of zoology and botany. A proper knowledge of extinct 
organisms can only be attained by the study of living forms, while our 
acquaintance with the history and structure of modern organisms is 
amplified by the investigation of their extinct progenitors. Viewed, on 
the other hand, from the physical side, palieontology is a branch of 
geology. It is mainly in this latter aspect that it will here be discussed. 

Palaeontology or Paleontological Geology deals with fossils or 
organic remains preserved in natural deposits, and endeavours to gather 
from them information as to the history of the globe and its inhabitants. 
The term fossil, meaning literally anything “dug up,” was formerly 
applied indiscriminately to any mineral substance taken out of the 
earth’s crust, whether organised or not. Ordinary minerals and incks 
were thus included as fossils. For many ^’’ears, however, the meaning 
of the word has been so restricted as to include only the remains or 
traces of plants and animals preserved in any natural formation, whether 
hard rock or loose superficial deposit. The idea of antiquity or relative 
date is not necessarily involved in this conception of the term. Thus, 
the bones of a sheep buried under gravel and silt by a modern flood, and 
the obscure crystalline traces of a coral in ancient masses of limestone, 

^ Besides tlie general text-books enumerated on p. 7 the following treatises and papers 
on special brandies or aspects of Palceontology may liere be mentioned. A. Gandry, ‘ Les 
Enebainements dii monde animal dans les temps Geologiqiies — Mammifd’es Tertiaires,’ Paris, 
1878 ; 'Les Encliainements &c.— Fossiles Primaires, ’ 1883 ; ‘ Essai de Paleontologie Philo- 
sopbique,’ completing the ‘Enebainements,’ 1896. H. S. Williams, ‘ Geological Biology, 
an Introduction to tbe Geological History of Organisms,’ 1895. E. C. Case, ‘The 
Development and Geological Relations of tbe Yertelirates — Fisbes,’ Journ. Geol. vii. p. 393 ; 
‘Ampbibia and- Reptilia,’ pp. 560, 622, 711; ‘Birds and Mammalia,’ p. 816 and vii. p. 
163. C. A. White, ‘ Tbe Relationsof Biology to Geological Investigation’ ; Nature, lii. (1895), 
pp. 258, 279. H. P. Osborn, “Correlation between Tertiary Mammal Horizons of Europe 
and America,” Ann. Neno York Acad. 8d. xiii. (1900), and other papers cited on later pages. 
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are equally fossils.^ Nor lias the term fossil any limitation as to organic 
grade. It includes not merely the remains of organisms, hut also what- 
ever was directly connected with or produced by these organisms. Thus, 
the resin which exuded from trees of long-perished forests is as much a 
fossil as any portion of the stem, leaves, flowers, or fruit, and in some 
respects is even more valuable to the geologist than more determinable 
remains of its parent trees, because it has often preserved in admirable 
perfection the insects which flitted about in the woodlands. The burrows 
or trails of a worm, in sandstone or shale, claim recognition as fossils, 
and indeed are commonly the oidy indications to be met with of the 
existence of annelid life among old geological formations. The drop- 
])ings (coprolites) of fishes and reptiles are excellent fossils, and tell their 
tale as to the |)resence and food of vertebrate life in ancient waters. The 
little agglutinated cases of the caddis- worm, remain a,s fossils in formations 
from which perchance most other traces of life may have passed away. 
Nay, the very handiwork of man, when preserved in any natural maimer, 
is entitled to rank among fossils ; as where his flint-implements have been 
dropped into the prehistoric gravels of river-valleys, or where his canoes 
have been liuried in the silt of lake-bottoms. 

The term fossil, moreover, suffers no restriction as to the condition or 
state of preservation of any organism. In some rare instances, the very 
flesh, skin, and hair of a mammal have been preserved for thousands of 
years, as in the case of mammoth carcases entombed in the frozen mud- 
cliffs of Silieria.^ Generally, all or most of the original a,nimal matter 
. has disappeared, and the orga,nism has lieen more or less completely 
mineralised or petrified. It often happens that the whole organism has 
decayed, and a mere cast in amorphous mineral matter, as sand, clay, 
ironstone, silica, or limestone, remains ; yet all these variations must be 
comprised in the com|)rehensive term fossil. 

Two })reliminary (piestions demand attention : in the first place, how 
remains of plants and animals come to lie entombed in rocks, and in the 
second, liow they have been preserved there so UiS to be now I'ecognisable. 

§ i. Conditions for the entombment of Organic Remains. — If what 
takes place at the present day may fairly 1)(‘. taken as an indication of 
what has been the ordinary condition of things in the geological past, 
there must have lieeu so many chances against tlie conservation of either 
animal or ])huit remains, that their occurrence among stratified forma- 
tions should be regarded as exceptional, a.nd as the result of various 
fortunate accidents, 

1. On Land.~Ijet us consider, in the first place, what chances exist 
for* the preservation of remains of the present fauna and flora of a country. 
The surface of the land may be densely clothed with foi’cst, and abund- 
antly peopled with animal life. But the trees die and moulder into soil. 
The animals, too, disappear, generation after generation, and leave few 

^ The word “ fossil ” is vsoiuetiiues wrongly used as synonymous with ‘‘ petrified,” and 
we accordingly find the intolerable l)arharism of “sul.)-fossil.” 

- For jiarticnlars of an oxlmmation see Beitriige /air Keniitniss des Rnssischen 
Keiehes,’ Bd. III. (18S7), p. 175. 
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perceptible traces of tlieir existence. If we were not aware from 
aiitlientic records that Central and Northern Europe was covered with 
vast forests at the beginning of our era, how could we knoAv this fact 

liat has become of the herds of wild oxen, the bears, wolves, and other 
denizens of the lowlands of primeval Europe ? For unknown ages, too, 
the North American prairies have been roamed over by countless heivls 
of l>uftaloes, yet, except here and there a skull and bones of some com- 
paratively recent individual, every trace of these animals has disappeared 
from the surface.^ How could we prove from the examination of the 
soil either in Europe or North America that such creatures, though now 
locally extinct, had once abounded there? We might search in vain for 
anv superficial relics of them, and should learn by so doing that the law 
of nature is everywhere “ dust to dust.^’ 

The conditions for the preservation of evidence of terrestrial (includ- 
ing freshwater) plant and animal life must, therefore, be always local, and, 
so to say, exceptional. They are supplied only where organic remains 
can be protected from air and superficial decay. lienee, they may bo 
observed in lakes, peat-mosses, deltas at river-mouths, caverns, deposits 
of mineral-springs and around volcanoes. 

a. Lakes . — Over the floor of a lake, deposits of silt, peat, marl, &c., are formed. 
Into these, the trunks, branches, leaves, flowers, fruits, or seeds of plants from the 
neighbouring land may be carried, together with the bodies of vertebrates, birds, and 
insects. An occasional storm may blow the lighter debris of the woodlands into the 
water. Such portions of the wreck as are not washed ashore again, may sink to the 
bottom, where they will, for the most part, probably rot away, so that, in the end, only 
a very small fraction of the whole vegetable matter, cast over the lake by the wiud, is* 
covered up and preserved at the bottom. In like manner, the remains of winged and 
four-footed animals, swept by winds or by river- floods into the lake, run so many risks 
of dissolution, that only a proportion of them, and probably merely a small proportion, 
is preserved. When we consider these chances against the conservation of the vegetable 
and animal life of the land, we must admit that, at the best, lake-bottoms can contain 
but a meagre and imperfect representation of the abundant life of the adjacent hills and 
plains. Lakes, however, have a distinct flora and fauna of their own. Their aquatic 
plants may be entombed in the gathering deposits of the bottom. Their mollusks, of 
characteristic types, sometimes form, by the accumulation of their remains with those 
of lime-secreting algm, sheets of soft calcareous marl (pp. 605, 613), in which many of 
the undecayed shells are preserved. Their fishes, likewise, must no doubt often bo 
entombed in the silt or marl. 

h. Pcat-viosses. AVild animals, venturing on the more treacherous watery* parts of 
peat-bogs, are sometimes engulphed or “laired.” The antiseptic qualities of the peat 
preserve their remains from decay. Hence, from European peat-mosses, numerous 
remains of deer and oxen have been exhumed. Evidently the larger beasts of the 
forest ought chiefly to be looked for in these localities (p. 609). 

e. Deltas at river-mouths.—lt is obvious that, to some extent, both the flora and 
the fauna of the land may be buried among the sand and silt of deltas (p. 509). But 
though occasional or frequent river-floods sweep down trees, herbage, or the bodies of 
land-animals, the carcases so transported run every risk of having their bones separated 
and dispersed,- or of de caying or being otherwise destroyed, while still afloat ; and even 

1 See Jules Marcou, ‘ Lettres snr les roches du Jura,’ p. 103. 

- Lower jaws, for instance, because they are among the earliest parts of the skeleton of 
a floating carcase to drop off, are not infrequently met with as fossils. 
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if they reacli the bottom, they tend to dissolatioii there, mdess speedily covered up 
arid protected by fresh sediment. Delta-formations can therefore scarcely be expected 
to preserve more than a meagre outline of a varied terrestrial flora and fauna. 

(J. Caverns . — These are eminently adapted for the preservation of the higher forms 
of terrestrial life (pp. 477, 626). Most of our knowledge of the prehistoric mammalian 
fauna of Europe is derived from what has been disinterred from bone-aivcs. As these 
recesses lie, for the most part, in limestone or in calcareous rock, their floors are 
commonly coated with stalagmite from the drip of the roof ; and as this deposit is of 
great closeness and durability, it has effectually preserved whatever it has covered or 
enveloped. The caves have, in many instances, served as dens for jiredatory beasts, 
like the hyinna, cave -lion, and cave -bear, which sometimes dragged their prey into 
these recesses. In other eases, they have been merely holes whither different animals 
crawled to die, or into which they fell or were swept by inundations. Under what- 
ever circumstances the animals left their remains in these subterranean retreats, the 
bones have been covered up and preserved. Still we must admit that, after all, only 
a small fraction of the animals of the time would l;)e included, and therefore that the 
evidence of the cavern-de])osits, profoundly interesting and valuable as it is, presents 
us with merely a glimpse of one aspect of the life of the land. 

c. Deposils of mmeTal-S 2 )rings . — The deposits of mineral matter, resulting from the 
evaporation of the W'ater of mineral springs on the surface of the ground, serve as 
receptacles for occasional leaves, land-shells, insects, dead birds, small mammals, and 
other remains of the plant and animal life of the land (pp. 475, 611). 

/. Volcanic dep) 0 sUs . — Sheets of lava and showers of volcanic dust may entomb 
terrestrial organisms (pp. 276, 755). It is obvious, however, that even over the areas 
wherein volcanoes occur and continue active, they can only to a very limited extent 
entomb and preserve the flora and fauna of tlui land. 

2. In the Sea. — In the next place, if we turn to the sea, we find 
certainly more favourable conditions for the preservation of organic 
forms, l,)ut also many circumstances which operate against it.^ 

a. Littora.l deposits. — While, the level of the land remains stationary, there can be 
blit little eflective entombment of marine organisms in littor-al deposits ; for only a 
limited accumulation of sediment will be formed until sub.sidenco of the sea-floor takes 
place. In the trifling beds of sand or gravel thrown up by storms aliove the limits of 
ordinary wave-action on a stationary shore, only the harder and more durable forms 
of life, such as the stronger gasteropods and lamellibranchs, which can withstand the 
triturating effects of tlie beach-waves, are likely to remain uneffaced (p. 580). 

h. Deeper -icater terrigenous deposits . — Below tide-marks, along the margin of land 
whence sediment is derived, conditions are more favourable for the lU'eservation of 
marine organisms. Sheets of sand and mnd are there laid down, wherein the harder parts 
of many forms of life may be entombed and protec.ted from decay (p. 581 ). But probably 

^ Reference may be made here to some terms which in recent years have come into 
general use in reference to the fauna, of the ocean. “Plankton,’' ])ropose(l hy Henseu in 
1887 to denote all animals living passively in the sea, was sul.)sequently enlarged in meaning 
by Haeckel so as to embrace all the fauna of the oceanic waters. ^ Bentho.s ” is applied to 
all plants and animals living on or creeping over the sea-floor. “Nekton ” eniliraces all the 
free-swimming forms, such as fl.shes and marine mammalia. Ati animal or plant may at 
different periods of its existence pass from one of these designations to another, as where it 
begins in the 1)enthos and ends in the nekton, or vice versa. The student will find a 
suggestive essay on the application of modern views regarding the liabitats of marine animals 
to fossil forms in Prof. J. Walther’s paper, “Ueber die Lebensweise fossiler Meeresthiere, ” 
Z. T). C. C. xlix. (1897), pp. 211-273. The sections on the mode of life of Graptolites and 
on the halnts and transport of Ammonites are of special interest. 
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only a small proportion of tlie fauna that crowds these marginal waters of the ocean, 
with occasional pelagic species, may be expected to occur in such deposits. Moreover, 
for the entombment and preservation of the remains of these organisms, there must 
obviously be a sufficiently abundant and rapid deposit of sediment, and for the preserva- 
tion of a continuous and . prolonged record of the submarine life, there must likewise be 
a slow depression of the sea-bottom. Under the most favourable conditions, therefore, 
the organic remains actually preserved will usually represent little more than a mere 
fraction of the whole assemblage of life in these juxta-terres trial i^arts of the ocean. 

c. Abysmal dejwsits . — In proportion to distance from land, the rate of deposition of 
sediment on the sea-floor must become feebler, until in the remote central abysses 
it reaches a hardly appreciable minimum, while at the same time, the solution of calcar- 
eous organisms may become marked in deep water (pp. 566, 621). Except, therefore, where 
organic deposits such as ooze are forming in these more pelagic regions, the conditions 
must be on the whole unfavourable for the preservation of any adequate representation 
of the deep-sea fauna. Hard enduring objects, such as teeth and bones, may slowly 
accumulate and be protected by a coating of peroxide of manganese, or of silicates, such 
as are now forming here and there over the deep sea-bottom. Yet a deposit of this 
nature, if raised into land, would supply but a meagre picture of the life of the sea. 

In considering the various conditions under Avhich marine organisms may be en- 
tombed and preserved, we must take into account certain occasional phenomena, when 
sudden, or at least rapid and extensive, destruction of the fauna of the sea may be 
caused. (1) Earthquake shocks have been followed by the washing ashore of vast 
quantities of dead fish (ante, p. 375). (2) Violent storms, by driving shoals of fishes into 

shallow water and against rocks, produce enormous destruction. Dr. Leith Adams 
describes the coast of part of the Bay of Fundy as being covered to a depth of a foot in 
some places with dead fish, dashed ashore by a storm on the 2-1 th of September, 1S67.-* 
(3) Copious discharges of fresh water into the sea have been observed to cause extensive 
mortality among marine organisms. Thus, during the S.AY. monsoon and accompany- 
ing heavy rains, the w^est coasts of some parts of India are covered with dead fish thrown 
ashore from the sea.‘-^ (4) A sudden irruption of the outer sea into a sheltered and 
partially brackish inlet may cause the extinction of many of the denizens of the latter, 
though a few may be able to survive the altered conditions.^ (5) Yolcanic explosions 
have been observed to cause considerable destruction to marine life, either from the 
heat of the lava, or from the abundance of ashes or of poisonous gases. (6) Want of 
o.xygen, when fishes are crowded together in frightened shoals, or Avhen, burrowing in 
sand and mud, the}^ are overwhelmed with rapidly accumulating detritus, is another 
cause of mortality."^ (7) Shoals of fish are sometimes driven ashore by the large 
predatory denizens of the deep, such as whales and ])orpoises. (8) Too much or too 
little heat in shallow water leads to the destruction of fish. Large numbers of salmon 
are sometimes killed in the pools of a river during dry and hot weather. (0) Consider- 
able mortality occasionally arises along the littoral zone from the effects of severe frost. 
(10) Yarious diseases and parasites affect fish, and lead directly to their death, or 
weaken them so that they are more easily caught by their enemies.'’’ Such phenomena 
as those here enumerated suggest probable causes of death in the case of fossil :lish(3S, 
whose remains are sometimes crowded together in various geological formations, as for 
example, in the Old Red Sandstone. 

Of the whole sea-fioor, fte areas best adapted for preserving organic 

^ Q. J. G. S. xxix. p. 303. 

Denison, oj). cit xviii. p. 453. A?ii{?c/’e(19th December 1872, p. 124) gives anotlier instance. 

- Forchliammer, Edim New. Phil. Journ. xxxi. p. 69. Nature, i. p. 454 ; xiii. p. 107. 

Sir J. W. Dawnson, Geologist, ii. (1S59), p. 216. 

For fuller inferences, see an interesting paper hy Professor T. Paxpert Jones, GeoL Mag» 
1882, p. 533. 
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exuvia 3 are obviously (1) that juxta-ter res trial belt in wliich life is most 
A'aried and abundant, and where sediment, transported by i*ivers and 
currents from the adjacent shores; is chiefly laid down; and (2) those 
tracts of the open ocean where the bottom rises near enough the surface 
to become the home of an abundant and varied fauna and the site of thick 
deposits of organic remains, as on the tops of submarine volcanic ridges. 
The most favoura]:)le conditions for the accumulation of a thick mass of 
marine fossiliferous strata will arise when the area of deposit is under- 
going a gradual subsidence. If the rate of depression and that of deposit 
be equal, or nearly so, the movement may conceivably continue for a vast 
period without producing any great apparetit change in marine geography, 
and even without seriously affecting the distribution of life over the sea- 
floor within the area of subsidence. Hundreds or thousands of feet of 
sedimentary strata may conceivably be in this way heaped up round the 
continents, containing a fragmentary series of remains, chiefly forms of 
shallow-water life which haci hard parts capable of preservation. 

There can be little doubt that such has, in fact, been the history of 
the main mass of stratified formations in the earth’s crust. These piles 
of marine strata have unquestionably been laid down for the most part 
in comparatively shallow watc;r, within the area of deposit of terrestrial 
sediment. Their great depth seems oidy explicable l>y prolonged and 
repeated movements of subsidence, sometimes interrupted, however, as we 
know, by other movements of a contrary kind. These geogra,phical 
changes affected at once the deposition of inorganic materials and the suc- 
cession of organic forms. One series of strata is sometimes al)ruptly 
succeeded l)y another of a very different character, and we not uncommonly 
find a corresponding contrast between their respective organic contents. 

It follows, from these conditions of sedimentation, that representatives 
of the abysmal deposits of the central oceans are not likely to be met 
with among the geological formations of ])ast times. Thanks to the great 
work done by the (JhaUeufjer ixnd other national expeditions, we have learnt 
what are the leading characters of the accumulations now fo lining on tlie 
deeper parts of the ocean-flooi-, So far as wo yet know, they have no 
analogues among the formations of the earth’s crust. They differ, in(lee<l, 
so entirely from any formation which geologists have considiired to he of 
deep-water origin as to indicate that, from early geological times, the 
present great areas of land and sea liave remained on the wliole where 
they are, and that the land consists mainly of strata formed of terrestrial 
debris laid down at successive epochs in the surrounding c()m|)aratively 
shallow seas. 

§ ii. Preservation of Org’anie Remains in mineral masses.— The 
condition of the remains of plants and animals in rock-formations depends, 
first, upon the original structure and composition of the organisms, and 
secondly, upon the manner in which their “ fossilisation,” tlmt is, their 
entom])ment and preservation, has lioen ofiected. 

1. Influence of original structure and composition.— 
The durability of organisms is determined l.)y their composition and 
structure. 
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The internal skeletons of most vertebrate animals consist mainly of phosphate of 
lime ; in many saurians and lishes there is also an exo-skeleton of hard bony plates or 
of Seales. It is these durable portions that remain as evidence of the formei’ existence 
of vertebrate life. The hard parts of invertebrates present a "reater variet}^ of com- 
position. In the vast majority of cases, they consist of calcareous matter, either 
calcite or aragonite. The carbonate of lime is occasionally strengthened by 
phosphate, while in a few cases, as in the horny hrachiopods, in Comiktria, Serpula, and 
some other forms, the [diosphate is the chief constituent.^ Next in abundance to lime 
is silica, which constitutes the frustnles of diatoms and the harder parts of many 
protozoa, and is found also in the teeth of some mollmsks. The integuments of insects, 
the carapaces of Crustacea, and some other organisms, are composed fundamentally of 
chitin,- a transparent horny substance which can long resist decomposition. In the 
vegetable kingdom, the substance known as cellulose forms the essential part of 
the framework of plants. In diy air, it possesses considerable durability, also when 
thoroughly water-logged and excluded from meteoric influences. In the latter condition, 
imbedded amid mud or sand, it may last until graduall}- petrified.'* 

It is a familiar fact that in the same stratum different organisms occur in remarkably 
different states of conservation. This is sometimes strikingly exemplified among the 
mollusca. The conditions for their preservation may have been the same, yet sonio 
kinds of shells are found only as empty moulds or easts, while others still retain their 
form, composition, and structure. This discrepancy no doubt, points to original dif- 
ferences of com[)osition or structure. The aragonite shells of a stratum may be entirely 
dissolved, while those of calcite may remain.-^ The presence, therefore, of ealcite forms 
only does not necessarily imply that others of aragonite were not originally present. But 
the conditions of petrifaction have likewise greatly varied. In the clays of the IVIesozoic 
formations, for example, ce[dialopotls may be exhumed retaining even tlieir pearly nacre, 
while in corresponding deposits among tlie Pahnozoic systems they are merely cryst al line 
ealcite casts. 

2. Fossilisation. — The condition in which organic remains have 
])een entombed and mineralised may be reduced to three leading types. 

(1) The original suhstanco is partly or wholly preserved. — Several grades nu'iy b(.* 
noticed : («) where the entire animal substance is retained, as in the frozen carca,ses of 
inamnioths in the Siberian cliffs ; (/>) where the organism has been mummified liy being 
encased in lesin or gum (insects in amber) ; (e) where the organisin has been carbonistui 
with or without retention of its structure, as is characteristically shown in })eat, lignite, 
and coal ; [d) where a variable portion of the original substance, and es])ecially the 
organic matter, has been removed, as liappems with shells and bones : this is no doubt 
one of the first steps towards petrifaction. 

(2) The original siibstance is entirely removed, with retention nieniii of external 
form. — Mineral matter gathers round the organism and hardens there, while the or<nin- 
ism itself decays. Eventually a mere mould of the plant or animal is left in stone. 
Every stage in this process may he studied along the margin of calcareous springs and 
streams {ante, p. 611). The lime in solution isjarecipitated round fibres of moss, kaves, 
twigs, &c. , which are thereby iiicrusted with mineral matter. While the crust tliickens' 
the organism inside decays, until a mere hollow mould of its form i*emains. Among 

^ Logan and Hunt, Amer. Journ. ScL xvii. (1854), p. 235. 

- According to C. Schmidt, the composition of this substance is C, 46-64; H, 6-60 * 
N, 6-66; 0, 40*20. The brown chitin of Scottish Carboniferous scorpions is hardlv 
distinguishable from that of recent species, 

** On cellulose and coal, see C. E. Cross and E. J. Bevaii, Brit. Assoc. 1881 Sects 
p. 603. J ■ 

See ante, pp. 155, 177, '613, and authorities there cited. 
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stratified rocks, moulds of organic forms are of frequent occurrence. Tiiey may ke filled 
up with mineral matter, washed in mechanically or deposited as a chemical precipitate, 
so that a cast in stone replaces the original organism. Such casts are particularly common 
in sandstone, which, being a porous rock, has allowed water to filter through it and 
remove the substance of enclosed plant-stems, shells, kc. In the sandstones of the Car- 
l)oniferous system, casts in compacted sand of stems of Le^ndodendron and other yilants 
are abundant. Some of the most remarkable examples of this type of fossilisatiou are 
the Jelly-fishes which have left their records in Cambrian and Jurassic strata. These 
animals had no hard parts ; like their modern reqwesentatives, they were mere gelatinous 
structures full of water, yet they have left tlieii- clear impressions on the fine silt in which 
they were, entombed.- It is obvious that in casts of this kind, no trace remains of the 
original structure of the organism, but merely of its external form. 

(3) The original substance is onolcculurly replaced, by mineral matter^ mith.. partial or 
entire preserration of the internal struct a re of the organism. — This is the only true petri- 
faction. The process consists in the abstra<*tion of tlie organic substances, molecule 
by molecule, and in their replacement by ])reeipitated mineral matter. 8o gradual and 
thorough has this interohange often been, that the minutest structures of plant and 
animal have been perfectly preserved. 8ilicificd wood is a familiar example (see p. 474). 

The chief substance which lias rephiced organic forms in rocks is calcite, cither 
crystalline or in an amorphous granular condition. In assuiiiing a crystalline (or fibrous) 
form, this mineral has often observed a symmetrical grouping of its component indi- 
viduals, these being usually placed with, tbeir long axes perpendicular to the surface 
of an organism. In many cases, among inveidcVu-ate remains, the calcite now visible is 
pseudomorplioiis after aragonite (p. 107). Next in abundance as a petrifying medium 
is silica, most commonly in the chalcedonic form, hut also as quartz. It is s|)ecially 
•frequent in some limestones, as chert and flint, replacing the carbonate of lime in 
mollnsks, eebinoderms, corals, ke. It also occurs in irregular aggregates, in wbicb 
organisms are sometimes beautifully preserved. It forms a frequent material for tlio 
petrifaction of fossil wood. Silicification, or the replacement of organisms by silica, is 
the process by which minute organic structures have been most perfectly ])reserved. In 
a microscopic section of silicilied wood, the organisation of the original plant may he as 
distinct as in the section of any modern tree.- Pyrites and marcasite, especially 
the latter, are common re]>laciiig minerals, abundant in argillaceous deposits, as, for 
example, among the Jurassic and Cretaceous clays. Si derite has played a similar 
part among the ironstones of the Coal-measures, where sliells and plants have been 
replaced by it. Many other minerals are occasionally found to have been substituted 
for the original substance of organic remains. Among these may be mentioned glauco- 
nite (replacing or filling foraminifei’a, p. 6*27), vivianito (specially frequent as a coating 
on the weathered surface of scales and bones), barytes, cele.stine, gyi)sum, talc, lead- 
sulpliatc, carbonate, and sulphide ; copper-sulphide and native copper ; hiematite. and 
limouite ; zinc-carbonate and sulphide ; cinnabar ; silver chloride and native silver ; 
sulphur, fluorite, phosphorite.'^ 

§ iii. Relative Palseontologieal value of Organic Remains. — As the 

conditions for the preservation of organic remains exist more favoural)ly 
under the sea than on land, relics of marine must be- far more abundantly 
conserved than those of terrestrial organisms. This is true to-day, and 
has doubtless been true in all past geological time. Hence, for the 
purposes of the geologist, fossil remains of marine forms of life far sur- 

^ G. D. Walcott, m^ossil Medusce,* Monograph xxx. U. (L 8. (1898). 

- On the process of petrihiction in fossil plants, see J. Feli.x, Z. 1). G. G, xlix. (1897), 

p. 182. 

Roth, ‘Chem. Geoh’ i. p. 605. Jaunettaz, BulL Hoc, GeoL France (3), vii. p, 102. 
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pass all others in value. Among them, there will necessarily be gradations 
in importance, regulated chiefly by their possession of hard parts, readily 
susceptible of preservation among marine deposits. Among the Protozoa, 
foraminifers, radiolarians, and sponges, possessing siliceous or calcareous 
organisations, have been preserved in deposits of all ages. Of the^ 
Coelenterates, those which, like the corals, secrete a calcareous skeleton, 
are important rock-builders. The Echinoderms have been so abundantly 
preserved that their geological history and development are better known 
than those of most other classes of invertebrates. The Annelids, on 
the other hand (except where they have been tubicolar), have almost 
entirely disappeared, though their former presence is often revealed by 
the trails they have left upon surfaces of sand and mud. Of all the 
marine tribes which live within the juxta- terrestrial belt of sedimenta- 
tion, unquestionably the Mollusca stand in the front rank, as regards 
their aptitude for becoming fossils. In the first place, they almost all 
possess a hard durable shell, composed chiefly of mineral matter, capable 
of resisting considei'able abrasion, and readily passing into a mineralised 
condition. In the next place, they are extremely abundant both as to 
individuals and genera. They occur on the shore up to high-water mark, 
and range thence down into the abysses. Moreover, they appear to have 
possessed these c|ualifications from early geological times. In the maiine 
Mollusca, therefore, we have a common ground of comparison between 
the stratified formations of different periods. They have been styled the 
alphabet of palaeontological inciuiry. It will be seen, as we proceed, how 
much, in the interpretation of geological history, depends upon the testi- 
mony of sea-shells. 

Turning next to the organisms of the land, we perceive that the 
abundant terrestrial flora has a comparatively small chance of being well 
represented in a fossil state ; that indeed, as a imle, only that portion of 
it of which the leaves, twigs, flowers, fruits, or trunks are blown into 
lakes, or swept down by rivers, is likely to be partially preserved. 
Terrestrial plants, therefore, occur in comparative rarity among stratified 
rocks, and furnish in consequence only limited means of comparison 
between the formations of different ages and countries, although where 
they have been plentifully preserved they furnish valuable bases for 
stratigraphical correlation, as has been shown during recent years in the 
case of the Carboniferous and Cretaceous floras (see Book VI. Part II. sect, 
iv. § 1 ; Part III. sect. hi. § 1). Of land animals, the vast majority perish, 
and leave no permanent trace of their existence. Predatory and other 
forms, whose remains may be looked for in caverns or peat-mosses, must 
occur more numerously in the fossil state than birds, and are correspond- 
ingly more valuable to the geologist for the comparison of different strata. 

Another character determines the relative importance of fossils as 
geological monuments. All organisms have not the same inherent capa- 
bility of persistence. The longevity of an organic type has, on the 
whole, been in inverse proportion to its perfection. The more complex 
its structure, the more susceptible has it been of change, and consequently 
the less likely to be able to remain unaffected by the influences of vary- 
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ing climate, and other physical conditions. A living species of foraminifer 
or brachiopod, endowed with comparative indifference to its environment, 
may spread over a vast area of the sea-fioor, and the same want of sensi- 
bility enables it to endure through the changing physical conditions of 
successive geological periods. It may thus possess a great range, both in 
space and time. But a highly-specialised mammal is usually confined to 
but a limited extent of country, and to a narrow chronological range.^ 

§ iv. Uses of Fossils in Geology. — Apart from their profound interest 
as records of the progress of organised being upon the earth, fossils 
serve three main purposes in geological research : (1) to throw light upon 
former conditions of physical geography, such as the presence of land, 
rivers, lakes, and seas, in places where they do not now exist, upon 
changes of climate, and upon the former distril:)ution of plants and 
animals ; (2) to furnish a guide in geological chroTiology whereby rocks 
may be classified according to relative date, and the facts of geological 
histoiy may be arranged and interpreted as a connected record of the 
earth’s progress • and (3) to afford a clue to the causes which have led to 
the distribution of animals over the globe in ancient and modern time. 

1. Changes in Physical Geography. — A few examples will 
suffice to show the manifold assistance which fossils furnish to the geolo- 
gist in the elucidation of ancient geography. 

(a) Former land-surfaces are revealed by the ])resoiice of tree -.stuin})S in their 
positions of growth, with their roots branching freely in tlie underlying stratum, which, 
representing the ancient soil, often contains leaves, iruits, and other sylvan remains, 
together with traces of tlic bones of land-animals, remains of insects, land-shells, &c. 
Ancient woodland surfaces of this kind, found between tide-marks, and ev(.vn IjcIow low- 
water line, round diiferent parts of the Britisli coast, have been a])ovc described as “Sub- 
merged Forests” (p. 388). Of more ancient date are the “dirt-beds” of Portland 
(Book YL Part III. Sect. ii. § 2), which, by their layers of soil and tree-stumps, 
show that woodlands of cycads sprang up over an upraised sea-1, )ottom a,ud were buried 
beneath the silt of a river or lake. Still farther back in geological history come the 
coal-growths of the Carboniferous period, whicli, with their “under-clays” or soils, 
jjoint to wide jungles of terrestrial or aquatic plants, like the modern rnangrovo-swamps, 
that were successively submerged and covered with sand or silt (liook VI. Part. II. Sect, 
iv. § 1). 

(??) The former existence of lak(,!S can be satisfactorily i)roved from beds of marl 
or lacustrine limestone full of freshwater shells, or<from fine silt with leaves, fruits, and 
insect I’emains. Such deposits are growing abundantly at the ])resent day, and they 
occur on various horizons among the geological formations of past times. The well- 
known Nagelflue of Switzerland and the caddis- worm limestones of Auvergne can 
sliown from their fossil contents to he essentially lacustrine deposii,s (Book VI. Part IV. 
Sect. ii. § 2). Still more important are* the ancient Eocene and Miocene lake-formations 
of North America, whence so rich a terrestrial and lacustrine flora and fauna have been 
obtained (Book VI. Part IT. Sect i. § 1). 

^ The great value of mammalian remains for purposes of geological chronology has been 
wfell enforced by Professor Marsh, Addre.sH to the American Association for tlio Advancement 
of Science, Both August 1877, Amer. Joimi. .\iv. (1877), pp. 338-378; xlii. (1891), 
p: 336, ; vi. (1S98), p. 483; Qcd. Mwj. 1898, p. 565. Dr. W. T. Bhuiford points out tliat, 
in some cases at least, tluviatile mollusks have been more short-lived than terrestrial mam- 
mals, Address, Geol. Section^ Brit, Aasoc, 1884. 

VOL. II K 
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(c) Old sea-bottoms are vividly brought before ns by beds of marine shells 
and other organisms. Layers of water-worn gravel and sand, with rolled shells of 
littoral and infra-littoral species, unmistakably mark the position of a former shore-line. 
Deeper water is indicated by finer muddy sediment, with relics of the fauna that prevails 
beneath the reach of waves and ground-swell. Limestones full of corals, or made 
up of ciinoids, point to the slow, continuous growth and decay of generation after* 
generation of organisms in clear sea- water. 

(<i) Yariations in the nature of the water, or of the sea-bottom, may some- 
times be shown by changes in the size or shape of the organic remains. If, for examxde, 
the fossils in the central and lower parts of a limestone are large and well-formed, but 
in the upper layers become dwarfed and distorted, we may reasonably infer that the 
conditions for their continued existence at the locality must have been gradually 
impaired. The final comxfiete cessation of these favourable conditions is shown by the 
rex)lacement of limestone by shale, indicative of the water having become muddy, and by 
the disappearance of the organisms, which had shown their sensitiveness to' the change 
(pp. 756, 757). 

(e) The proximity of land at the time when a fossiliferous stratum was in the 
course of accumulation may be sufficiently proved by mere lithological characters, as has 
been already explained ; but the conclusion may be further strengthened by the occurrence 
of leaves, stems, and other fragments of terrestrial vegetation, with remains of insects, 
birds, or terrestrial mammals, which, if found in some numbers in certain strata inter- 
calated among others containing marine organisms, would make it improbable that 
they had been drifted far from land (p. 583). 

(/) The existence of different conditions of climate in former geological periods 
is satisfactorily demonstrated from the testimony of fossils. Thus, an assemblage of the 
remains of palms, gourds, and melons, with bones of crocodiles, turtles, and sea-snakes, 
proves a sub-tropical climate to have prevailed over the south of England in the older 
Tertiary ages (Book YI. Part IV. Sect. i. § 1). On the other hand, the extension 
of a cold or arctic climate far south into Europe during p)ost-Tertiary time, can be 
shown from the existence of remains of arctic animals, even in the south of England 
and of France (Book VI. Part Y.). This is a use of fossils, however, where great caution 
must be observed. We cannot affirm that, because a certain species of a genus lives 
now in a warm part of the globe, every sp)ecies of that genus must always have lived 
in similar circumstances. The well-known examjdes of the mammoth and woolly 
rhinoceros that lived in the cold north, while their modern representatives inhabit some 
of the warmest regions of the globe, may be usefully remembered as a warning against 
any such conclusion. When, however, not one fossil merely, but the whole asseml.)lage 
of fossils in a group of rocks, finds its modern analogy in a certain general condition 
of climate, we may, at least tentatively, infer that the same kind of climate x^i’cvailed 
where that assemblage lived. Such an inference would become more aiul more unsafe 
in proportion to the antiquity of the fossils, and their divergence from existing Ibmis.’ 

As an illustration of the application of the evidence of fossils in the interpretation of 
ancient conditions of geography at dilferent geological periods, reference may be made 

^ See Neuraayr, Nature, xlii. (1890), pp. 148, 175. This author specially devoted himself 
to the study of ancient climates as indicated by fossils. As an illustration of his methotls 
his essay on the climatic zones of Jurassic and Cretaceous time may be cited, JJenIcsch, Akad, 
Wien, xlvii. (1883), and 1. (1885). On fossil plants in relation to climate see J. I). Hooker, 
Address, Brit Ass. (1881), p. 727 ; Proc, Roy, Soc. xxvi. (1877), p. 441 ; A. C. Seward, 
Fossil plants as tests of Climate ” — the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1892 ; and the elaborate 
essay by Max Semper, ‘‘Das Paliiothermale Problem, speciell die klimatischen Yerhiiltnisse 
des Bocaii in Europa imd im Polargebiet,” Z, D. ('/. G. xlviii. (1896), pp. 261-349, li. (1899), 
pp. 185-206. Probably a wider and more precise and critical collation of the palieonto- 
logical evidence is needed before satisfactory conclusion.s can be drawn from it. 
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more especially to tlie investigation of the various basins in which the Jurassic rocks of 
Europe were deposited. The positions of the seas and lands, and the variations of climate 
have been ascertained with sufficient definiteness to give us some conception of the 
physical geography of that part of the globe during early Mesozoic tinie.^ 

2. Greological Chronology. — Although absolute dates cannot 
be fixed in geological chronology, it is not difficult to determine the 
relative age of different strata. For this purpose the fundamental law 
is based on the “order of superposition” ( 2 -)p. 657, 855) : in a series of 
stratified formations, the older underlie the younger. It is not needful 
that we should actually see the one lying below the other. If a continu- 
ous conformable succession of strata dips steadily in one direction, we 
know that those at the one end must underlie those at the other, 
because we can trace the whole series between them. Fare instances 
occur, where strata have been so folded by great terrestrial disturbance 
that the younger are made to underlie the older. But this inversion 
can usually be made clear from other evidence. The true order of 
superposition is decisive of the relative ages of stratified rocks. 

The order of secpience having been determined, it is needful to find 
some means of identifying a particular formation elsewhere, when its 
stratigraphical relations may possibly not be visible. At first, it might 
be thought that the mere external aspect and mineral characters of the 
rocks ought to be sufficient for this purpose. Undoubtedly these features 
may suffice within the same limited region in which the order of sequence 
has already been determined. But as we recede from that region, they 
become more and more unreliable. That this must be the case will 
readily a 2 )pear, if we reflect upon the conditions under which sedi- 
mentary accumulations have been formed. The markedly lenticular 
nature of these deposits has already been described (p. 651). At the 
present day, the sea-bottom j^resents here a bank of gravel, there a sheet 
of sand, elsewhere layers of mud, or of shells, or of organic ooi^e, all of 
which are in course of deposit simultaneously, and will as a rule be 
found to shade oft' laterally into each other. The same diversity of con- 
temporaneous deposits has obtained from the earliest geological periods. 
Conglomerates, sandstones, shales, and limestones occur on all geological 
horizons, and replace each other even on the same |)latfor,m. The Coal- 
measures of Pennsylvania arc rej)resented west of the Rocky Mountains 
by thousands of feet of massive marine limestones. The white Chalk of 
England lies on the same geological horizon witli marls and clays in 
North Germany, with thick sandstones in Saxony, with massive limestones 
in the south of France. Mere minei’al characters are thus quite unreliable, 
save within comparatively restricted areas. 

The solution of this problem was found, and was worked out for the 
Secondary rocks of England, by William Smith at the end of the 
eighteenth* century. It is supplied by organic remains, and depends upon 
the law that the order of succession of plants and animals has been 
similar all over the world. According to the order of superposition, the 

^ See especially Neumayr, Verh, Oeol. RcichsamL 1S71, p. 54, Jahrk GeoL liewhsamt. 
xxviii. (1878), and Ins essay cited in the foregoing note. 
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fossils found in any deposit must be older than those in the deposit above, 
and younger than those in that below. This order, however, must 
be first accurately determined by a study of the actual stratigraphy of 
the formations ; for, so far as regards organic structure or affinities, there 
may be no discoverable reason why a particular species should precede or- 
follow another. Unless, for - example, we knew from observation that 
Ehynchonella pleuroclon- is a shell of the Carboniferous Limestone, and 
Eii/fudoiidlo tetrahedra is a shell of the Lias, we could not, from mere 
inspection of the fossils themselves, pronounce as to their real geological 
position.^ It is quite true that, by practice, a pahieontologist has his eye 
so trained that he can make shrewd inferences as to the phyllogeny of 
extinct forms and as to the- actual horizon of fossils which he may never 
have seen before (and this is more especially true in regard to the mam- 
malia, as will be immediately adverted to), but to do this he should 
possess a wide experience of the ascertained order of appearance of 
fossils, as determined by the law of superposition. For geological 
purposes, therefore, and, indeed, for all purposes of comparison between 
the faunas and floras of different periods, it is absolutely essential, first of 
all, to have the order of superposition of strata rigorously determined. 
Unless this is done, the most fatal mistakes may be made in palaeonto- 
logical chronology. But when it has once been done in one typical 
district, the order thus established may be held as proved for a wdde 
region where, from paucity of sections, or from geological disturbance, 
the true succession of formations cannot be satisfactorily determined. 

The order of superposition having been determined in a great series 
of stratified formations, it is found that the fossils at the bottom are not 
quite the same as those at the top of the series. As we trace the forma- 
tions upward, we discover that species after species of the lowest platforms 
disappears, until perhaps not one of them is found. With the cessation 
of these older species, others make their entrance. These, in turn, are 
found to die out and to be replaced by new^er forms. After patient exam- 
ination of the rocks, it is ascertained that every well-marked formation 
is distinguishable by its owm species or genera (characteristic fossils, 
Leitfossilien) or by a general assemblage or facies of organic forms. This 
can only, of course, be determined by actual practical experience over 
an area of some size. The characteristic fossils are not ahvays the most 
numerous ; they are those which occur most constantly and have not been 
observed to extend their range above or below a definite geological horizon 
or platform. For the determination of geological chronology, as already 
pointed out, it may be afiSrmed as a general principle that the higher and 
more specialised the type of organism the more local is its area in space 
and the more limited its range in time. Hence mammalian remains 

^ The derivation of some forms by descent from others may be inferred with more or 
less probability, and such genetic affinities may furnish valuable suggestions to the pal®- 
ontologist. But that the risk of erroneous interpretation and fanciful deduction in such 
matters is real and serious was well shown in the discussion of the presumed derivation of 
the Olenellidian trilohites from the Paradoxidian forms, until it was shown tliat the former 
were really the precursors of the latter. 
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have a special value in this respect.^ But some invertebrate groups 
possess great importance as fixing stratigraphical horizons ; as, for example, 
the ammonites in the Jurassic and the graptolites in the Silurian system. 

As illustrations of fossils characteristic of some of the larger subdivisions of 
-the Geological Record, the following may he given. Lepidodendra and Sigillariin are 
typical of Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous deposits ; Graptolites of the Silurian 
system ; Trilobites of Palaeozoic rocks from Cambrian to Permian, but more particularly 
of the Cambrian and Silurian systems ; Cystideans of the older Paheozoic, especially the 
Silurian, rock-groups ; Blastoids pre-eminently of Lower Carboniferous rocks. Ortho- 
ceratites are mainly Pahcozoic, and Ammonites Mesozoic ; Ichthyosaurs and Plesiosaurs, 
Mesozoic ; ISTiimmulites, Paheotheriuin, Anoplotherium, Hyopotamiis, and Anthraco- 
tlierium belong to older Tertiary, and Mastodon, Elephas, Hy;ena, Cervus, and 
Equus to younger Tertiary and recent time. The occurrence of such organisms in 
any rock, at once indicates the great division of geological time to which the rock 
should be assigned. 

The distinctive fossils of a system or formation, having been ascer- 
tained from a sufficiently prolonged and extended experience, serve to 
identify that series of rocks in ,its progress across a country. Thus, 
as we trace a formation into tracts where it would be impossible to 
determine the true order of superposition, owing to the want of 
sections, or to the disturbed condition of the rocks, we can employ 
the typical fossils as a means of identification, and speak with confi- 
dence as to the succession of the rocks. We may even demonstrate that 
in some mountainous ground, the strata have been turned completely 
upside down, if we can show that the fossils in what are now the upper- 
most layers ought properly to lie underneath those in the l)eds l:)elow 
them. 

Prolonged study of the succession of organic types in the geological 
past all over the world, has given palaeontologists some confidence in 
fixing the relative age of fossils belonging even to previously unknown 
species or genera, and occurring under circumstances where no order of 
superposition has been made out. For instance, the general sequence of 
mammalian types having now been settled by the law of superposition, 
the horizon of a mammaliferous deposit may be a,pproximately determined 
by the grade or degree of evolution denoted by its mammalian fossils. 
Thus, should remains l)e generically abiuidant, differing from those now 
living, and presenting none of the extreme contrasts which are now found 
among our higher animals, should they embrace neither true ruminants, 
nor solipedes, nor proboscidians, nor apes, they might with higli proba- 
bility be referred to the Eocene period.- Eeasoning of this kincl must be 
based, however, upon a wide basis of evidence, seeing that the progress 
of development has been far from equal in all ranks of the animal world. 

1 Consult the papers of Professor Marsli quoted on p. 833, and see especially tbe plate in 
tlie 1891 paper, in wliicb tbe successive niaininalian zones in tbe Geological Record of North 
5.merica are given ; also tbe papers of Prof. Osborn, Dr. Wortman, and Mr. W. I). Matthew 
on tbe Tertiary lake-basins -of western North America and their vertebrate fatinas, especially 
tbe essay, “A Provisional Classification of tbe Fresh- water Tertiary of tbe West,” Bull. 
Amer. Mus. Kat JlisL, New York, xii. (1899), p. 19. 

- Gaudry, ‘ Les Encbainenients du Monde Animal,’ 1878, p. 246. 
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Ol 3 servations made o-\^er a large part of the surface of the glol,)e have 
enal}led geologists to divide the stratified part of the earth’s crust into 
systems, formations, and groups (p. 860). These subdivisions arc 
frequently marked off from each other by lithological characters. But, 
as already remarked, mere lithological differences afford at the 1:)est l)ut. 
a limited and local ground of separation. Two masses of sandstone, 
for example, having exactly the same general external and internal 
characters, may belong to very different geological periods. On tlie 
other hand, a series of limestones in one locality may be tlie exact 
chronological equivalent of a set of sandstones and conglomerates at 
another, and of a series of shales and clays at a third. 

Some clue is accordingly needed, which will permit tlie divisions of 
the stratified rocks to be grouped and compared chronologically. This 
fortunately is well supplied by their characteristic fossils. Each forma- 
tion being distinguished by its own assemblage of organic remains, it 
can be followed and recognised even amid the crumplings and dislocations 
of a disturbed region. The same general succession of oi’ganic types has 
been observed over a large part of the world, though, of course, with 
important modifications in different countries. 

It is evident that, in this way, a method of comparison is furnished 
whereby the stratified groups of different parts of the earth’s crust can 
be brought into relation with each other. We find, for example, that 
a certain group of -strata is characterised in Britain by certain genera 
and species of corals, brachiopods, lamellibranchs, gasteropods, and 
cephalopods. A group of rocks in Bohemia, differing more or less from 
the British type in lithological aspect, contains on the whole the same 
genera, and some even of the some species. In Scandinavia, a set of beds 
may be seen, unlike perhaps in external characters to the British ty])o, but 
yielding many of the same fossils. In Canada and parts of the northei'ii 
United States, other rocks enclose some of the same, and of closely allied 
genera and species. All these grouiDS of strata, having the same general 
facies of organic remains, are regarded as Ixilonging to the same great, 
period in the history of life upon the globe, and are sa id to be geological ly 
contemporaneous.” The term ‘‘homotaxis” was proposed by Iluxk^y ^ to 
express the idea that the general sequence of life liad l)een the same in 
each region, without implying that the sa,me stage of development was 
everywhere synchronous, tie thought that a definite stage like thal- of 
the Devonian in one country might have been coeval with a-nother stage, 
say the Silurian, in another country, and with the Carl coniferous in a. tliird. 
This extreme position few geologists were disposed to accept. The mlh 
sequent progress of investigation has tended to confirm the older belief, 
that each great geological period was, in the 1)roadest sense, c()ntempora,n(‘()us 
over the globe, though it might begin earlier or end later in one region 
than in another. The various faunas are never iru^erted, Imt alway% 
follow the same order of succession all over the world. 

On any theory of the origin of species, the spread of a species, still 
moi'e of any group of species, to a vast distance from the original centre 

^ Q. J. Cr. K xviii. (1862), p. xlvi. 
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of dispersion, must in most cases have been extremely slow. It doubtless 
occupied so prolonged a time as to allow of vast changes in physical 
geography. A species may have disappeared from its primeval birth- 
place, while it continued to fioiudsh in one or more directions along its 
outward circle • of advance. The date of the first appearance and final 
extinction of tliat species would thus differ widely, according to the 
locality at which wo might examine its remains. Nevertheless, enormous 
though the lapse of time must have been to allow a species, a genus, or a 
fauna to become world-wide in distribution, it must have l)een vastly 
less than that during which the fauna flourished and underwent the slow 
biological evolution represented by a single geological formation, with its 
succession of life-zones. While the grand march of life, in its progress 
from lower to higher forms, has l,)een broadly alike and in a vague sense 
simultaneous in all cpiarters of the globe, its rate of advance has not 
everywhere l)een the same. It has moved unequally over the same 
region. A certain stage of pi*ogress may have l:)een reached in one 
quarter of the globe many thousands of years before it was reached in 
another ; though tlie same general succession of organic types may be 
found in each region. There seems to be now sufficient evidence, for 
example, to warrant the assertion that the progress of terrestrial vegeta- 
tion has at some geological periods and in some regions, been in advance 
of that of the marine fauna (see p. 848). Hence arise anomalies in the 
attempts to group the geological formations of distant countries in con- 
formity witlf European standards. As Dr. Blanford has -well remarked, 
“ in instances of confiicting evidence between terrestrial or freshwater 
faunas and floras on the one side, and marine faunas on the other, the 
geological age indicated l;)y the latter is probaldy correct, because the con- 
tradictions winch prevail between the evidence afforded by successive 
terrestrial and freshwater l)cds are unknown in marine deposits ; because 
the succession of terrestrial animals and plants in time has been different 
from the succession of marine life ; and because in all past times the 
differences ])etwcen the faunas of distant lands have probal)ly l)een, a,s 
they now are, vastly greater than the differences between the animals 
and plants inhabiting the diffei'ent seas and oceans.” ^ 

3. (Tcographical Distribution of Plants and Animals. — As 
the plants ?ind animiils now living on the surface of the globe a, re the 
descendants of those that flourished in earlier periods, it is obvious that 
in order to understand liow they liave come to 1 )g distributed as wc now 
^ lu liiH Hn.cgostive addreKH to tho (Tcological Section of tlio British Association at the 
Montreal meeting, from which the aho\’C quotation is taken, Dr. Blanford gives some 
c.xamples of the contradictions involved in attempts to correlate distant deposits by means of 
land and freshwater faunas ami lloras. The Bamiida hods of India, as ho ijoiuts out, contain 
a flora with IVUddle Jurassic allinities, Init the fauna of the overlying I^auchet bods is ratber 
Triassic or even Permian. Btill more striking was the oxami)le furnished by the Lower Coal- 
measures of How South Wales, where plants which botanists believed to be of Jurassic, types 
were found in tlie same stratified deposits with undoubted Ctirbouiferoiis Limestones marine 
organisms {Orthocera.% Chnukmttf SpiHfeA\ Faieatella, kc.)- This author returned, to the std)- 
ject in his presidential addresses to the Geological Society. (>. J. G. S. xlv. (1889), p. 72 ; 
xlvi. (1890), p. 140, See on the Book VI. Part IT, Sect. iv. 
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find tliem, we must know something of their ancestry and of their own 
history. Their derivation from other types of life that preceded them 
forms part of a vast subject which belongs rather to biology than to 
geology, but to which some brief allusion will be made in the next section 
of this Book (p. 845). The past history of the species and genera of- 
living floras and faunas is embraced, however, within the province of 
the geologist in so far as it is from the evidence which he can collect 
that our knowledge is derived of the causes that have contributed to the 
present distribution of plants and animals. This evidence is drawn partly 
from the deposits in which the remains of living species have been 
preserved, and partly from a consideration of the changes of geography 
and climate which can be ascertained to have taken place in late geological 
time. An early and classical example of the application of geological 
investigation to the history of the flora and fauna of a country was the 
remarkable essay by Edward Forbes on the origin of those of Britain.^ 
Arranging the vegetation of these islands into five separate floras, he 

traced out the geographical connection of each, and showed the order 

in which, as he believed, they had successively appeared. The oldest 
pointed, in his opinion, to a former land-connection between the west and 
south-west of Ireland and the north of Spain. The second showed iin 

ancient prolongation of the south-west of England and south-east of 

Ireland across the Channel Isles into France. The third connected the 
Chalk Downs of the south-east of England with those of northern 
France. The fourth, restricted to the higher hills and mountains, 
was shown to be Scandinavian in character, and to have sprearl OA^er tlie 
country during the time when an Arctic climate prevailed in northern 
and central Europe. The fifth or general flora was recognised as identical 
with that of central and western Europe, and to have come into Britain 
as the latest plant-migration of the AAdiole. These early and suggestive 
generalisations of Forbes have been modified and extended l)y later 
research, but his luminous essay ought still to be read by every student 
who desires to obtain a broad and vivid conception of the wny irr A\diich 
geological history may be made to interpret the distribution of the 
present plant and animal life of the earth’s surface. 

The profound geological interest of the present geographical distiibu- 
tion of plants and animals has been indicated in some of the most 
important contributions to geological literature. Thus the subject was 
luminously treated by Darwin in chapters xii. and xiii. of his ^ Origin of 
Species,’ and by Lyell in chapters xxxviii. to xli. of his ^Principles of 
Geology.’ It has been ably discussed by Mr. A. E. Wallace in his 

^ “On tlie Connexion between tlie Distribution of the existing Fauna and Flora of the 
British Isles and the Geological changes which have aifected their area, especially during 
the epoch of the Northern Drilt.” Mem, Qeol. Surv. i. (1846), pp. 336-432. 

^ The student, after studying this memoir, may with advantage turn to the little volume 
by Mr. Clement Reid, ‘The Origin of the British Flora,’ London, 1899, where he will iind 
the subject discussed in the light of the vast amount of geological work that has Ijcen done 
since the pioneer work of Edward Forbes, whose generalisations were necessarily imperfect 
and in some respects erroneous. 
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works on the ‘ G-eographical Distribution of Animals’ (2 vols. 1876) 
and on ^Island Life’ (1880)d 

4. Imperfection of the Geological Record/^ — Since the 
statement was made by Darwin, geologists have more full}?- recognised 
that the history of life has been very imperfectly chronicled in the stratified 
parts of the earth’s crust. Apart from the fact that, even under the most 
favourable conditions, only a small proportion of the total flora and fauna 
of any period would be preserved in the fossil state, enormous gaps occur 
where, from non-deposit of strata, no record has been preserved at all. It 
is as if whole chapters and books were missing from a historical work. 
But even where the record may originally have been tolerably full, power- 
ful dislocations have often thrown considerable portions of it out of sight. 
Sometimes extensive metamorphism has so affected the rocks that their 
original characters, including their organic contents, have been destroyed. 
Oftenest of all, denudation has come into play, and vast masses of strata 
have been entirely worn away, as is shown not only by the erosion of 
existing land-surfaces, but by the abundant unconforniabilities in the 
structure of the earth’s crust (p. 820). 

"W^hile the mere fact that one series of rocks lies unconformably on 
the denuded surface of another, proves the lapse of an interval between 
them, the relative length of this interval may sometimes be demonstrated 
by means of fossil evidence, and by this alone. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a certain group of formations has been disturbed, upraised, 
denuded, and covered unconformably by a second group. In lithological 
.chara,cters, the two may closely resemble each other, and there may be 
nothing to show that the gap represented by their unconformability is 
of an important character. In many cases, indeed, it Avould be cpiite 
impossible to pronounce any well-grounded judgment as to the length 
of interval, even measured by the vague relative standards of geological 
chronology. But if each group contains a well-preserved suite of organic 
remains, it may not only be possil)le, but easy, to say how much of the 
known geological record has been left out between the two sets of 
formations. By comparing the fossils with those obtained from regions 
where the geological record is more complete, it may be ascertained, 
perhaps, that the lower rocks l.>elong to a certain platform or stage in 
geological history which, for our present purpose, we may call D, and 
that the upper rocks can, in like maunor, ])e panillcled with stage H. It 
would he then apparent that, at this locality, the chronicles of throe great 
geological periods, K, B, and G, were wanting, which are elsewhei’e found to 
be intercalated between I) aaid H. The lapse of time represented by this 
unconformability would thus be equivalent to that re<piired for the accumu- 
lation of the throe missing series in those regions where, sedimentation 
having been more continuous, the record of them has been preserved. 

•' Aniony: tlio treatises iu wliicli this subject is dealt witli reference may again be made 
to tbosc of I^rofe.ssor (Iraudry, cited on p. 824. history of the fmma of lijnro])e has 

been al:)ly investigated by Dr, li. 1^. Sebarff {Pwc. Roy. Irish Acad. 1897, pp. 427-514, and 
bis separate volume on ‘The History of the European Fauna,’ 1899). 

See p. 855. 
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But fossil evidence may be made to prove the existence of gaps which 
are not otherwise apparent As has been already remarked, changes in 
organic forms have prol:»ably been, on the whole, extremely slow in the 
geological past. The whole species of a sea-fioor could not pass entirely 
away, and Ije replaced by other forms, without the lapse of long periods » 
of time. If, then, among the conformable stratified deposits of former 
ages, we encounter abmupt and important changes in the facies of the 
fossils, we may be certain that these must mark omissions in the record, 
which we may hope to fill in from a more perfect series elsewhere. The 
striking palaeontological contrasts between unconformahle strata are 
sufficiently explicable. It is not so easy to give a satisfactory account of 
those which occur where the strata are strictly conformable, and where 
no evidence can be observed of any considerable change of physical con- 
ditions at the time of deposit. A group of quite conformable strata, 
having the same general lithological characters throughout, may be 
marked by a great discrepance between the fossils of the upper and the 
lower part. A few species may pass from the one into the other, or 
perhaps every species may be different. In cases of this kind, when 
proved to he not merely local but persistent over considerable areas, we 
must admit, notwithstanding the apparently undisturbed and continuous 
character of the original deposition of the strata, that the abrupt transi- 
tion from the one facies of fossils to the other represents a long interval 
of time which has not been recorded by the deposit of strata. Sir A. C. 
Eamsay, who called attention to these gaps, termed them breaks in the 
succession of organic remains.’^ ^ They occur abundantly among the^ 
European Palaeozoic and Secondary rocks, which, by means of them, can 
he separated into zones and sections (see posted, p. 860 ). But though 
traceable over wide regions, they were probably not general over the 
whole globe. So far as geological evidence can show, there have never 
been any universal interruptions in the continuity of the chain of being. 
The breaks or apparent interruptions no doubt exist only in the sedi- 
mentary record, and may have been produced by geological agencies of 
various kinds, such as cessation of deposit from failure of sediment owing 
to seasonal or other changes ; alteration in the nature of the sediment 
or character of the water ; variations of climate from whatever cause ; 
elevation or subsidence by subterranean movements, bringing successive 
submarine zones into less favourable conditions of temperature, &c. ; 
and volcanic discharges. The physical revolutions, whioli ivi-onghr about 
the breaks, were no doubt sometimes general over a whole zoological 
province, more frequently over a minor region. Thus, at the close of the 
Triassic period the inland basins of central, southern, and western Europe 
were effaced, and another and different geographical phase was introduced 
which permitted the spread of the peculiar fauna of the “Avicula contorta 
zone from the south of Sweden to the plains of Lombardy, and from the 
north of Ireland to the eastern end of the Alps. This phase in turn dis- 
appeared to make way for the Lias with its numerous ‘‘zones,” each 
distinguished by the maximum development of one or more species of 
^ Q. J, G. S. xix. XX. Presidential Addresses. 
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ammonite.^ These successiYe geographical revolutions must, in many 
cases, have caused the complete extinction of genera and species possess- 
ing a small geographical range. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
in many instances where fossil species have a wide geographical exten- 
sion, but a limited stratigraphical range, such as the species of Silurian 
graptolites and Jurassic ammonites, no satisfactory eAudence has been 
adduced to connect the change of species with geographical revolutions. 
There may be some biological law not yet percei\'ed, which has governed 
such organic mutations. 

It is abundantly clear, however, that the geologic;'.,] record, as it now 
exists, is at the best but an imperfect chronicle of gvf.logh-.-il history. In 
no country is it complete. The lacuiue of one region may be supplied 
from another ; yet in proportion to the geographical distance between the 
localities where the gaps occur and those whence the missing intervals 
are supplied, the element of uncertainty in our reading of the record is 
increased. The most desirable method of research is to exhaust the 
evidence for each area or province, and to compare the general order of 
its succession as a whole, with that which can be established for other 
provinces. It is, therefore, only after long and patient observation and 
compaiison that the geological history of different quarters of the globe 
can 1)e correlated.^^ 

5. Subdivisions of the Geological Eecord by means of 
Fossils. — As fossil evidence furnishes a much more satisfactory and 
widely applical)le means of subdividing the stratified rocks of the earth’s 
crust than mere lithological characters, it is made the ])asis of the geo- 
logical classification of these rdeks. Thus, a particular* zone or group of 
strata may be ascertained to be marked by the occurreneci in it of various 
fossils, one or more of which may be distinctive, cither from occurring iii 
no other zone or group, or from special abundance in that zone. These 
species may, therefore, be used as a guide to the occurrence of the zone in 
question, which may l)e called hj the name of the most al)undant species. 
In this Avay, a geological horizon or zone is mai’ked off, and geologists 
thereafter recognise its position in the geological series.*' But ]>efore such, 
a generalisation can 1)6 safely made, we must be sure that the species in 
question really never does characterise any other platform. This evi- 
dently demands wide experience over an extended field of observation. 
The assertion that a particular species or genus occurs only on one 
horizon, or within certain limits, manifestly rests on negative evidence 
as much as on positive. The palieontologist who makes it cannot inean 
more than that he knows the species or genus to lie on that horizon, or 

^ Consult on this subject the memoirs on Junis.sic geography of the late Professor 
Neumayr, quoted ante, pp. 834, 835. 

For ail example of the working out from fo.s.sil evidence of the history of the various 
provinces or regions of a large area of the earth’s surface during an ancient geological period, 
see the digest given hy Professor Hyatt of wliat is known of the Jurassic tracts of Europe, 
in his essay on the 'Genesis of the Arietidie,’ chap. iv. 

® This subject is more fully discussed in the introductory part of Book VI., which treats 
of Stratigraphical Geology. 
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within those limits, and that, so far as his own experience and that of 
others goes, it has never been met with beyond the limits assigned to it. 
But a single instance of the occurrence of the fossil in a different zone 
would greatly damage the value of his generalisation, and a few such 
cases would demolish it altogether. The genus Afcthiisina, for example, - 
had long been known as a characteristic trilobite of the lower zones of the 
third or highest fauna of tke Bohemian Silurian basin. So abundant is 
one species {A, XonincJd) that Barrande collected more than 6000 
specimens of it, generally in good preservation. But no trace of it 
had been met with towards the upper limit of the Silurian fauna. 
Eventually, however, a single specimen of a species so nearly identical 
as to be readily pronounced the same was disinterred from the upper 
Devonian rocks of Westphalia — a horizon separated from the upper limit 
of the genus in Bohemia by at least half of the vertical height of the 
Upper Silurian and by the whole of the Lower and Middle Devonian 
rock-groups.^ Such an example showed the danger of founding too much 
on negative data. To establish a geological horizon on limited fossil 
evidence, and then to assume the identity of all strata containing the 
same fossils, is to reason in a circle, and to introduce utter confusion into 
our interpretation of the geological record. The first and fundamental 
point is to determine accurately the superposition of the strata. Until 
this is done, detailed palaeontological classification may prove to be 
worthless. 

From what has been above advanced, it must be evident that, even if 
the several groups in a series or system of rocks in any district or country^ 
have been found susceptible of minute subdivision by means of their 
characteristic fossils, and if, after the lapse of many years, no discovery 
has occurred to alter the established order of succession of these fossils, 
nevertheless the subdivisions may only hold good for the region in which 
they have been made. They must not be assumed to be strictly applic- 
able everywhere. Advancing into another district or country, where the 
petrographical characters of the same formation or system indicate that 
the original conditions of deposit must have been very different, we ought 
to be p)repared to find a greater or less departxrre from the first observed, 
or what we unconsciously and not unnaturally come to look upon as the 
normal, order of organic succession. There can be no doubt that the 
appearance of new organic forms in any locality has been in large measure 
connected with such physical changes as are indicated by diversities of 
sedimentary materials and arrangements. The Upper Silurian stages, for 
example, as studied by Murchison in Shropshire and the adjacent counties, 
present a clear sequence of strata well defined by characteristic fossils. 
But within a distance of sixty miles, it becomes impossible to establish all 
these subdivisions by similar fossil evidence. Again, in Bohemia and in 
Eussia we meet with still greater departures from the order of appear- 
ance in the original Silurian area, some of the most characteristic Upper 
Silurian organisms being there found beneath strata replete with i^ecords 
of Lowet Silurian life. Xevertheless, the general succession of life from 
^ Barrande, ‘Reapparition du genre Aretlmsina,’ Prague, 1868. 
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Lower to Upper Silurian types remains distinctly traceable. Still more 
startling are tbe anomalies, already referred to, where the succession of 
terrestrial organisms in distant regions is compared with that of the 
associated marine forms ; as where, in Australia, a flora, with what had 
been regarded as Jurassic affinities, w’-as contemporaneous with a Car])on- 
iferous fauna. Such facts warn us against the danger of being led astray 
by an artificial precision of palaeontological detail. Even where the 
palaeontological sequence is best established, it rests, probably in most 
cases, not merely upon the actual chronological succession of organic forms, 
but also, far more than is usually imagined, upon original accidental dif- 
ferences of local physical conditions. As these conditions have constantly 
varied from region to region, it must comparatively seldom happen that 
the same minute palaeontological subdivisions, so important and instructive 
in themseUes, can be identified and paralleled, except over comparatively 
limited geographical areas. The remarkable zones ” of the Lias, for 
instance, in central and western Europe, cease to be traceable as w^e 
recede from their original geographical province. 

§ V. Bearing of Palaeontological data upon Evolution. — Since 
the researches of AVilliam Smith at the end of last century, it has been 
well understood that the stratified portion of the earth’s crust contains a 
suite of organic remains in which a gradual progression can lie traced, 
from simple forms of invertebrate life among the older rocks to the 
most highly differentiated mammalia of the present time. Until the 
appearance of Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ in 1859, the significance of 
^this progression, and its connection with the biological relations of exist- 
ing faunas and floras were only dimly perceived, though Lamarck had 
proposed a theory of development, in support of which appejils had been 
made to the organic succession revealed by the geological record. 
Darwin, arguing that, instead of being fixed or ])ut slightly alterable 
forms, species might be derived from others, showed that processes were 
at work, whereby it was conceivable that the whole of the existing 
animal and vegetal}le worlds might have descended from, at most, a very 
few original forms. From a large array of facts, drawn from observations 
made upon domestic plants and animals, he inferred that, from time to 
time, slight peculiarities due to differences of climate, &c., appear in the 
offspring which were not present in the parent, that these peculiarities 
may be transmitted to succeeding generations, especially where from 
their nature they are useful in enaWing their possessors to maintain 
themselves in the general struggle for life. Hence varieties, at first 
arising from accidental circumstances, may become permanent, while tbe 
original form from which they sprang, being less well adapted to hold its 
own, perishes. Varieties become species,,, and specific differences pass in 
a similar way into generic. The most successful forms are, by a process 
of “ natural selection,” made to overcome and survive those that are less 
fortunate, the “ survival of the fittest ” being the general law of nature. 
The present varied life of the globe may thus, according to Darwin, 1)e 
explained by the continued accumulation, perpetuation, and increase of 
differences in the evolution ,„of plants and animals during the whole of 
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creolo«-ical time. Hence the geological record should contain a more or 
fess full chronicle of the progress of this long history of development. 

It is now well known that in the embryonic development of animals, 
there are traces of a progress from lower or more generalised to higher 
or more specialised types. Since Darwin’s great work appeared,* 
naturalists have devoted a vast amount of research to this subject, and 
have sought with persevering enthusiasm for any indications of a relation 
between the order of appearance of organic forms in time and in 
embryonic development, and for evidence that species and genera of 
plants and animals have come into existence in the order which, according 
to the theory of evolution, might have been anticipated. 

It must be conceded that, on the whole, the testimony of the rocks is in favour of 
the doctrine of evolution. That there, are difficulties still unexidained, must be frankly 
granted. Darwin strongly insisted, and with obvious justice, on the imperfection of 
the geological record, as one great source of these difficulties. Objections to the 
development theory have been drawn from the observed order of succession of plants, 
and the supposed absence of transitional forms among them. Ferns, equisetums, 
and lycopods, it is affirmed, appear as far back as the Old Red Sandstone, not in 
simple or more generalised, but in more complex structures than their living representa- 
tives. The earliest known conifers were %vell-developed trees, with woody structure 
and fruits as highly differentiated as those of the living types. The oldest dicoty- 
ledons yet found, those of the Cretaceous formations, contain representatives of the 
three great divisions of Apetalce, Mono^wtake, and Polypctalcv. in the same deposit. 
These “are not generalised types, but differentiated forms which, during the interven- 
ing epochs, have not developed even into higher generic gToups.”^ 

Professor A. Agassiz has drawn attention to the parallelism between embryonic 
development and palieontological history. Taking the sea-urchins as an illustrative 
group, he points out the interesting analogies bet-ween the immature conditions of 
living forms and the appearance of corresponding jihases in fossil genera. He admits, 
however, that no early type has yet been discovered whence star-fishes, sea-urchins, or 
ophiurans might have sprung; that the several orders of echinoderms appear at the 
same time in the geological record, and that it is impossible to trace anything like a 
sequence of genera or direct filiation in the palaeontological succession of the echinids, 
though he does not at all dispute the validity of the theory which regards the present 
echinids as having come down in direct succession from those of older geological times.- 
In the case of the numerous genera which have continued to exist wdthout interruption 
from early geological i)eriods, and have been termed “persistent types,” it is imi)Ossible 
not to admit that the existing forms are the direct descendants of those of former ages. 
If, then, some genera have unquestionably been continuous, the evolutionist argues, it 
may reasonably be inferred that continuity has been the law, and that even where the 
successive steps of the change cannot be traced, every genus of the living world is 
genetically related to other genera now extinct. 

Professor A. Hyatt, who has closely studied the Cexdialopoda, regards them as 
furnishing clear evidence of evolution. Returning to some of the ideas of Lamarck on 
development, he concludes that “ the efforts of the orthoceratite to adapt itself fully to 
the requirements of a mixed habitat, gave the world the Hautiloidea ; the efforts of the 

^ W. Carriithers, Geol, Mag. 1876, p. 362, Further study, however, has sliown the 
existence of early generalised types such as the Cordaitace® which unite some of the 
characters of conifers, cycads, and ferns. 

^ Ann. Mag. Mat. Hist. Nov. 1880, p. 369. “Report on Echinoidea,” ChaUemger Ex- 
pedition, iii. p. 19. The pbyllogeny of the Graptolites was treated of by the late Pi'ofessor 
H. A. Nicholson and J. Marr, Geol, Mag. 1895, p. 529. 
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same type to become completely a littoral crawler, developed tlie Ammonoidea.’^ He 
thinks that, on the whole, the observed sucessioii of the organisms in time coincides 
with what on the theory of evolution it ought to have been. ‘‘The straight cones pre- 
dominate in Silurian and earlier periods, while the loosely coiled are much less numer- 
ous, and the close -coiled and involute, though present, are extremely rare.” He 
• believes that traces of this succession may be found in the structure of the shells them- 
selves. The nautilus, in its embryological development and subsequent growth, passes 
through the stages of the nearly or quite straight shell, then of a slightly curved shell, 
and then of a completely curved shell, the spiral being continued till sometimes the 
inner whorls are entirely enveloped in the outer. ^ 

Heumayr, from a prolonged study of European Jurassic and Cretaceous cephalo- 
pods, concluded that “ propagation, filiation, and migration are sufficient to explain 
the origin of the whole Jurassic Ammonite and Belemnite fauna of central Europe. 
There is nothing to warrant the supposition of any new creation, but all the known 
facts are in harmony with the theory of descent.”- 

Among the fossil mammalia many indications have been pointed out of an evolution 
of structure. Of these, one of the best known and most striking is the genealogy of the 
horse, as worked out by Professor 0. C. Marsh. ^ The original, and as yet undiscovered, 
ancestor of our modern horse had live toes on each foot. In the oldest known equine 
type (Eohippus — an animal about the size of a fox, belonging to the early part of the 
Eocene period) there were four well-developed toes, with the rudiment of a fifth, on 
each fore-foot, and three on each hind-foot. In a later part of the same geological 
period appeared the Orohippus, a creature of about the same size, but with only four 
toes in front and three behind. Traced upwards into younger divisions of the Tertiary 
series, the size of the animal increases, but the number of digits diminishes, until we 
reach the modern Equus, with its single toe and rudimentary splint-bones, 

xinother remarkable example, that of the camels, was cited by Professor E. D. Cope. 
The succession of genera is seen in the same parts of the skeleton as in the case of the 
Iiorse. The metatarsal and metacarpal bones are or are not co- ossified into a cannon 
bone ; the first and second superior incisor teeth are present, rudimentary or wanting, 

^ Science, iii. (1884), pp. 122, 145. For an elaborate presentation of his views see his 
essay on the ‘Genesis of the Arietidae,’ Mem. Mus. Com/p. Zoal. llarmnl, xvi, (1889), 
where full references to the literature of the subject treated of liy him will be found. See 
also A. H. Foord, GcoL AHag. 1895, p. 391. The evolution of the Brachiopoda is <liscussed by 
Miss A. Crane, Gcol. Mag. 1895, pp. 65, 103. 

^ Jahrh. Gcol. RcicJiscmst. xxviii. (1878), p. 78; also . 1 Gcol. Meichmnd. 1873; 
SUzb. K. Ahad. ITm. Wien, Ixxi. (1875), p. 639. Ycfh. Geol. lieMimnst. 1880, p. S3 (in 
reply to the anti-Darwinian views of T. Fuchs, op cU. 1879, 1880), and his memoirs already 
cited on pp. 834, 835. W. Branco, Z. D. G. O. xxxii. (1880), }>. 596. An e.xample of the 
tracing of pedigree among trilobites was supplied by R. Hoernes, Jahrh. Geol. lielchsamt. xxx. 
(1880), p. 651. On the geological history and affiliations of the Pala30zoic invertebrates, the 
student should consult Professor Gaudry’s ‘ Les Euchaincments dn Monde Animal : 
Fossiles Primaires,’ 1883. Coming up into the ranks of the vertebrates he will iind the 
bearing of the history of fossil lishes on evolution discussed by Dr. Traquair in his Address 
to the Zoological Section of British Association 1900. 

^ Ani&r. Journ. ScL 1879, p. 499. Consult also his interesting paper on “Recent 
Polydactyle Horses,” op, cit xlii. (1892), in 339, and his paper on the “Origin of Mammals, ” 
Geol. Mag. 1899, p. 13. There is a valuable essay by Professor K. von Zittel on the 
“ Geological Development, Descent and Distribution of the Mammalia,” Geol. Mag. 1893, pp. 
401-412, 455-468, 501-514, translated from Bih. Bayer, Ahul., Munich, xxiii. (1893) ; and 
another by Professor Osborn on “The Rise of the Mammalia in North America,” Amer. 
Journ. ScL, Nov., Dec. 1893, Nahire, xlix. (1894), p. 235. See also the volume T)y Dr. 
Scharfi', cited ante, p. 841. 
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and the premolar number from four to one. The chronological succession of genera 
was given by Cope as follows : 

No cannon bone. Cannon bone present. 


Incisor teeth present. 
4 i^reinolars. 


Incisors 1 and 2 •wanting. 

3 preniolars. 2 preniolars. 1 premolar. 


Lower Miocene . . Poebrotherinm. 

r Protolabis. 

Upper Miocene . . - Procameliis. 

[ Pliauchenia. 


Pliocene and recent 


( 

I 


Camel us. 


Anchenia. 


According to tliis table, the Camelidse have gradually undergone a consolidation of 
the bones of the feet, with a great reduction in the number of the incisor or premolar 
teeth. Cope indicated an interesting parallel between tlie palaeontological succes- 
sion and the embryonic history of the same parts of the skeleton in the living camel. ^ 
Among the Carnivora, as M. Gaudry has pointed out, it is possible not only to trace tlie 
ancestry of existing species, but to discover traits of union between genera which at 
present seem far removed.- The same distinguished paheontologist has shown the 
interesting dental evolution between the teeth of the Middle Miocene Mastodon and 
those of the post- Pliocene Mammoth, and again between those of the Lower Oligocene 
Amphicyon and those of the Quaternary cave-bear.^ 

It is not necessary here to enter more fully into the biological aspect 
of this wide subject. While the doctrine of evolution has now obtained 
the assent of the great majority of naturalists all over the globe, even 
the most strenuous upholder of the doctrine must admit that it is 
attended with palseontological difficulties which no skill or research* 
has yet been able to remove. The problem of derivation remains 
insoluble, nor* perhaps may we hope for any solution beyond one within 
the most indefinite limits of correctness."^ But to the palaeontologist, it 
is a matter of the utmost importance to feel assured that, though he may 
never be able to trace the missing links in the chain of being, the chain 
has been unbroken and persistent from the beginning of geological time. 

It was remarked above (p. 839) that, while the general march of life 
has been broadly alike all over the world, progress has been more rapid 
in some regions, and likewise in some grades of organic being, than in 
others. The evolution of terrestrial plants and animals appears to have 
been much less uniform than that of marine life, at least than that of the 
marine mollusca. It has been suggested that the climatic changes, 
which have had so dominant an influence in evolution, would affect land- 
plants before they influenced marine animals. Certainly a nimiher of 
instances are known where an older type of marine fauna is associated 


^ American Mditralist, 1880, p. 172. M. Gaudry traces^ an analogous process in the 
foot-bones of the ruminants of Tertiary time, ‘Les Enchainements clu Monde Animal,’ i. 

p. 121. 

- Op. cit. p. 210. 

^ ‘ Essai de Paleontologie Philosophique,’ p. 188, ct seq. Compare also bis paper on the 
dentition of man and certain animals, Anthropologie, xii. (1901), pp. 1 and 513.' 

^ A. Agassiz, Anm. Mag. Mat. Mist. 1880, p. 372. 
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with a younger type of terrestrial flora. Besides those already cited 
(p. 839), reference may be made to the flora of Fiinfldrchen in Hungary, 
which, though Triassic in type, occurs in strata which have been classed 
with the Palgeozoic Zechstein ; and to the U|)per Cretaceous flora of Aix- 
k-Chapelle, which, with its numerous dicotyledons, has a much more 
modern aspect than the contemporaneous fauna. In the Western 
Territories of North America, much controvers}^ at one time arose as to 
the position of the “Laramie series,” its rich terrestrial flora having an 
undoubted Tertiary facies, while its fauna is Cretaceous. According to Th. 
Fuchs, the most important turning-point in the history of the plant-world 
is to be found not, as in the case of the teiTestrial fauna, between the 
Sarmatian stage and the Goufjeria-hed^, but on an older horizon, namely 
between the first and second Mediterranean stage.^ Nor is this inter- 
calation of types characteristic of other periods entirely confined to the 
vegetal )le world. Examples may be found of survivals of types of 
terrestrial animals when the contemporaneous marine fauna has become 
distinctly more modern. The present mammals of Australia and New 
Gruinea, are more allied to forms that lived in Mesozoic time than to those 
now living in other countries. The remarkable mammalian fauna of 
Pikenni, with Miocene affinities, has lieen found to lie upon strata con- 
taining Pliocene marine shells. 

h'roni what has now been stated, it will be understood that the exist- 
ence of any living species or genus of plant or animal, within a certain 
g(x)gra|)liic;d area, is a fact which cannot be explained except by refer- 
ence to the geological history of that species or genus. The existing 
forms of life are the outcome of the evolution which has been in progress 
during the Avhole of geological time. From this point of view, the 
investigations of paheontological geology are invested with the pro- 
foundest interest, for they l)ring l:)efore us the history of that living 
creation of whicli. we form a part. 

§ vi. The Collecting* of Fossils. — Some practical suggestions regard- 
ing the search for fossils may be of service to the student. Any sediment- 
ary rock nniy possil>ly enclose the remains of plants or animals. All 
such rocks shouid therefore be searched for fossils. A little practice will 
teach the Icjirncr that some kinds of sedimentary rocks are much more 
likely than other's to yield oi*ganic remains. Limestones, calcareous 
shales, and clays are often fossiliferous ; coarse sandstones and con- 
glomerates arc seldom so. ■ Yet it will not infrequently be found that 
rocks which might I)o expected to contain fossils are barren, while even 
coarse conglomerates may, in rare cases, yield the teeth and bones 
of vertebrates or othei' durable relics of once living things. The peculi- 
arities of the rocks of each district must, in this respect, be discovered hj 
actual careful sci'utiny. 

As organic remains usually tliffer more or less, both in chemical, composition and in 
niimite texture, from the matrix in wliioh they are imbedded, tliey weather differ- 
ently from tlio surrounding rock. In some instances, where they are more durable, 
they projt^ct in relief from a weathered surface ; in others they decay, and leave, as 

1 K. Weiss, Miien Jahrb. 1878, p. 180 ; also if. IJ. G. G. xxix. p. 252. 
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cavities, tlie moulds in wliicli they have lain. One of the first requisites, therelore, 
in the examination of any rock for fossils is a careful search of its weathered parts. In 
the great majority of oases, its fossiliferous or non-fossiliferous character may thereliy 

lb© 

When indications of fossils have been obtained, the particular lithological characters 
of the part of the rock in which they occur should he noted. It will oiteii be iound 
that the fossils are either confined to, or are more abundant and better preserved^ in, 
certain zones. These zones should be explored before the rest of the rock is exannned 
in detail. Where fossils decay on exposure, the rock containing them must be broken 
open so as to reach its fresher portions. W’^here the rock is not disintegrated in 
weathering, it must likewise be split up in the usual way. But where it crumbles undei 
the influence of the weather, and allows its fossils to become detached from their matrix, 
its debris should he examined. Shales and clays are particularly liable to this kind 
of disintegration, and are consequently deserving of the fossil - collector’s closest 
attention, since from their decaying surfaces he may often gather the organisms of past 
times, as easily as he can pick up shells on the present sea-shore. 

But the task of the collector does not end when he has broken open several tons, 
perhaps, of fresh rock, and has searched among the weathered debris until he can no 
longer meet with any forms he has not already found. In recent years, methods have 
been devised for enabling him to extract the minuter organisms from rocks. Some of 
these methods are described in the following pages. They show that a deposit, other- 
wise supposed to be imfossiliferous, may be ricli in foraininifera, entomostraca, &c., so 
that, besides the abundant fossils readily detected by the naked eye in a rock, there 
may he added a not less abundant and varied collection of niicrozoa.^ 

As each variety of rock has its own peculiarities of structure, which may vary from 
district to district, the appliances of the fossil collector must likewise be varied to suit 
local requirements. The following list comprises his most generally useful accoutre- 
ments ; but his own judgment will enable him to modify or supplement tliem according 
to his needs : — 

List of Appliances %isef%il in Fossil-collectmg. 

1. Several hammers, varying in size according to the nature of the rocks to be 

examined. Where these are tough and hard, a hammer weighing 2 lbs. may 
be needed. A small trimming hammer (6 oz. ) for reducing the size of specimens 
is essential. 

2. Several chisels of different sizes and shapes. 

3. A small pick weighing 1 lb., useful for loosening blocks of rocks from their bed. 

4. A small trowel, used for scooping up weathered d6hris of shale, &c. 

5. A gardener’s spade with circular cutting edge ; of use in lifting slabs of sliale. 

6. Pair of strong pincers, like those used for cutting wire, for reducing specimens 

which might go to pieces under a blow of a hammer. • 

7. A collecting-bag (canvas or leather). 

8. A supply of nests of pill-hoxes for mo, re delicate specimens. 

9. Brown and softer grey wrapping paper (old ne^vspapers are serviceable). 

10. Gummed labels, numbered to correspond with those in the collecting-book. 

11. Note-book or collecting-book, in which, where practicable, each specimen is 

entered under its number, with all particulars of its exact locality, geological 
horizon, &c. 

12. Fish-glue, a thin solution of which is useful to preserve specimens that may bo 

liable to crack into pieces. 

^ The following descriptions of methods of searching for fossil microzoa liave lieen drawn 
up from notes for which I was indebted to the late Mr. James Bennie, Fossil Collector 
of the Geological Survey of Scotland, who was singularly successlhl in increasing our 
knowledge of the minuter forms of animal life in the Carboniferous system. 
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To tliese simple appliances others of a more recondite nature have been added by 
various paheontologists. Thus ]\L Leinoine has employed the Rbntgen rays as a means 
of discovering the existence of bones or other organisms in the heart of an unbroken 
block of stoned Mr. Bernard has recommended the adoption of the artificial sand-blast 
as an efihctive method of developing trilobites from amidst the matrix in which they 
aTe imbedded.- Obviously the ingenuity of the collector will suggest the best means of 
obtaining the results he desires. 

AVeathered Shales. — The heaps of shale thrown out in quarrying operations, 
afford excellent ground for fossil-hunting. It is best to begin at the bottom of a heap, 
and to creep slowly along the same level for a dozen yards or so, where the ground to 
he examined is extensive ; then to return along a hand slightly higher, and so on 
backward and forward until the top is reached, which may be searched in breadths of 
a yard at a time. In this way, the more prominent fossils may be obtained. Large and 
thin fossils, such as shells of Peckn, Modiola, &c., which break into fragments in 
weathering, must ho sought for in the less-dccayed parts of the sliale. 'Wlieu found, 
the matrix around them sliould be reduced to the desired size by means of pincers. 
They should then bo wrapped up in a box, or, at least, secured against injury in the 
homevvar'd transport, and as soon as possible thereafter should be dipped in a thin 
solution of lish-gliie and allowed to dry slowly in the air. As a rule, particularly where 
the structure of a fossil is well-preserved, it is desirable to retain also the surface of 
rock contaiinng its impression, which not infrequently affords evidence of structure 
that may be less distinctly preserved on the counterpart, or side to which the main 
portion of the fossil has adhered. 

8010 e fossils of great delicacy, such as fronds of Fcnedella, which go to pieces as the 
rock weathers, may he extracted by an ingenious process devised by the late Mr, John 
Young,' Curator of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University. If the shale on which 
such organisms lie is lialde to go to pieces, it may he sufliciently secured for transport 
by being coated with a thin solution of gum, which is allowed to dry before the specimen 
is packed up. If the actually exposed face of the Fc%cstella is intended to he exhibited, 
it may be cleaned from the gum or from any adherent shale by being rubbed (piickly 
with a wet nail-brush and wiped with a clean damp sponge, care being taken that the 
gum holding down the lower surface of the fossil is not softened, and that the shale does 
not get too wot. If, on the other hand, it is desirable to expose the face of the frond 
, that adheres to the shale, this may be effected as follows. All trace of any gum that 
may have been used should ho ^carefully removed. The specimen is tlien warmed before 
a fire, and a thin layer of asphalt is melted over it by means of a hot iron rod. If the 
frond to be lifted is large, a thick strong cake should be formed upon the specimen by 
using alternate layers of strong brown pap(ir and asphalt, the paper always forming the 
outer surfiicc of the cake. A?lien the collusion between the asphalt and the specimen is 
firm, the whole is then placed in water, when the shale generally crumbles down and 
can be removed, leaving the Fenestella adhering to the asphalt. In this way, the 
poriferous surface, wliich, Ihr the most part, clings to the shale when the rock is broken 
open, is laid biire. By gently hnishing the specimen with water, its minute structure 
ina3#,)6 revealed, the delicate network lying on the asphalt like a p)icee of lace upon a 
ground of black velvet. The cake of asphalt may then be shaped and mounted on a 
wooden tablet.'^ 

But in most cases there are various minuter forms which escape notice, and which 
must he searched for in another way. To secure these, a little sliale should be lifted 
with a trowel from the most weathered parts where fossils are visible, the trowel being 
gently pushed along so as to remove only the superficial layer, where the fossils are 


1 Jj. 8'. O, F. xxiv, (1896), p. 660. ^ Oeol. Jfa//, 1894, p. 553. 

Mr. Young kindly revised for me this account of his asphalt-process. 
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necessarily more abundant from tlie disintegration and removal of tlie shale by rain, sun, 
and wind. If wet, the shale thus collected should be thoroughly dried in an oven or 
before a fire. Thereafter, it is to be well soaked in water till it crumbles down ; after 
gentle agitation, the muddy water should be xmured off, the heavier particles being 
allowed to settle to the bottom. This process should be repeated till the sediment is 
so freed from clayey particles that it can be passed through sieves of different degrees 
of fineness. The several assortments thus obtained should then be boiled separately in 
a rather broad -bottomed goblet over a brisk fire for about half an hour, the boiling being 
continued vith a change of water till little or no mud appears. The coarser parcels may 
then be dried and spread out on a school-slate, when, with lens and a camel-hair brush 
wetted at the point, the fossils may he easily picked out and dropped into a pill-box for 
further examination. The finer kinds may he separated into lighter and heavier portions 
by putting, say, a handful of the thoroughly dried sediment into a bowl, and turning a 
gentle stream of water upon it, when the lighter grains float and may be decanted into 
another vessel. These floated p)arts include the smaller kinds of forarainifera and ento- 
mostraca, the plates, anchors, crosses, and other spicules of holothurians and sponges, 
fragments of polyzoa, sliells, &c. The effect of boiling is to loosen these organisms from 
the matrix and to clean them more perfectly than can be done in any other way ; the 
minuter forms float off as dust. By this method of detection and selection, fossils 
which occur only in the proportion of one in a thousand of the particles may be easily 
secured. 

Unweathered Shales. — It often happens that along cliff-sections, on the banks 
or beds of rivers or on the sea-shore, fosailiferous shales occur from which the weathered 
portions are continuall}^ washed or blown away, so that no opportunity occurs of 
adequately collecting tlie fossils from the exposed debris of the rocks. In such cases 
the solid, unweathered shale must be taken and treated somewhat differently. All 
layers of shale will not be found to he equally rich in microzoa, and it is desirable to try 
those -first which seem most likely to yield satisfactory results — such, for instance, .as 
those which are otherwise most fossiliferous. A¥here shale occurs in association with 
limestone, the portions just beneath or above the limestone should first be searched. 
The parts selected should be dried as thoroughly as possible in an oven or before a lire, 
and should then be put into water, and left there until they fall to pieces. The debris 
thus obtained is to he put into a rather wide-meshed sieve, and the coarser materials 
left behind may he again dried and steeped, this process being repeated two or three 
times, or until the fragments undergo no further subdivision. When thus reduced as 
much as possible, the ddbris should be boiled as above described. Some shales are com- 
pletely disintegrated at once by boiling ; others only after prolonged boiling, while some, 
though subdivided into small fragments, will not “dissolve,” that is, will not break up 
into such fine particles as to remain in mechanical suspension in the water. Such 
obdurate varieties must be examined in bulk. lu the Carboniferous system, the shales 
that boil down completely are those in which their component argillaceous particles have 
been compacted merely by pressure, or with such light cementation as could he de- 
stroyed by boiling. They are usually grey beds, such as so often accompany limestones. 
The black shales, on the other hand, containing a considerable proportion of bituminous 
cement, will not thoroughly break up even after prolonged boiling. ; 

The drying and steeping here described may he regarded as processes of rapid artificial 
weathering. The effects of the heat of a fire upon shale resemble those of the sun’s rays, 
and the soaking in water is a counterpart of the action of rain. It is surprising how 
easily hard, compact shale, which can with difiiculty he broken or split with a hammer, 
may, by the method above specified, he reduced to dust or to fine granular debris, from 
which even delicate shells may easily be picked out entire. One may thus experiment- 
ally learn how important a part in the disintegration of rocks must be taken by the 
alternate desiccation and saturation of their surfaces by sunshine and sliowcr. 

Limestone and Ironstone. — Among fossiliferous limestones, remarkable differ- 
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ences are observable in the lithological condition of the enclosed fossils, and in the ease 
with which they can be recognised and extracted. It is only by diligent practice that 
these peculiarities can be so mastered as to enable the observer to make an exhaustive 
collection from the rocks wdiich he explores. In some limestones, the organic remains 
£fre specially abundant in particular layers or pockets. Fragments of these parts of the 
rock may be taken home, and their fossils may be extracted by fixing the block on a 
piece of lead 1 inch thick and about 6 inches square, and cutting out the desired speci- 
mens with hammer and chisel. Entomostraca, and other small organisms in which the 
valves are united,, may also be obtained in a perfect condition from this class of rocks, by 
pounding fragments of the fossiliferous material with a hammer within the circle of a 
small iron ring or ‘‘ washer,” one-eighth of an inch in thickness. As the rock is crushed 
by the blows of the hammer the organisms jump out of the matrix, but are retained within 
the bounds of the ring, wiiich also answers as a gauge, preventing the material from 
being broken too small. The pounded rock is afterwards washed free from dust, dried 
and searched as above directed. Many limestones reveal their fossils best on weathered 
surfaces. In such cases, it not infrec[uently happens that the upper part of the rock 
immediately below the soil or subsoil yields a richer harvest of good specimens than 
could be obtained by breaking open the fresh stone. Some of the rotten debris from the 
surface and fissures of the limestone should be carried home, washed and boiled, as in the 
treatment of shale. The minuter organisms may thus be recovered, and as these, w'hen 
found in limestone, often ditfer in kind from those preserved in shale, no opportunity 
should be lost of searching for them. Soft, pulverulent limestones, such as chalk, should 
be gently levigated, the chalky wmter being poured off and fresh w^ater being added, until 
a granular residue of foraminifera, ostracods, shell fragments, &c., is obtained. iNfodules 
of limestone or ironstone often enclose fossils, but it is not always easy to split them 
open in such a way as to lay bare their organic nucleus. This, however, may frequently 
be effected by putting the nodule into a fire, and dropping it, wdien quite hot, into cold 
water. 

Clays. — These maybe successfully treated for microzoa in the manner above de- 
scribed for shales.^ Though they often contain much interstitial moisture they are not 
readily levigated in water until after they have been thoroughly dried iu an oven, before 
a fire, or in the sun. When so treated they are easily reduced to fine mud, which may 
he removed in suspension until a granular residue is left, which may be searched for 
fossils. But as many of the minuter organisms float when loosened from the matrix, the 
muddy water should be passed through a brass-wdre sieve as fine as muslin. If the 
meshes become clogged, so that the water will not How readily through them, a few 
smart taps on the side of the sieve will clear them. Should some portions of the clay 
refuse to pass into muddy suspension, even after repeated trials, tlioy wdll probably be 
levigated by boiling, as for shale. Treated as here recommended, many glacial clays, 
which, to the eye, appear hopelessly unfossiliferous, may thus be made to yield an 
interesting group of Fommiidfera, Entomostraca^ &c.- 

Peat. — Much interesting information as to the climatal changes of former periods 
may be gleaned in temperate latitudes from a study of the organic remains preserved in 
peat-mosses. Below the peat there may lie layers of clay or marl preserving the remains 
of plants and animals, belonging possibly to an arctic climate. In sucli positions at 
various places in Central Scotland, thousands of fragments of the little G-reenland erust- 

^ On the biological investigation of clays see H. Mmithe, Qeol. Edren, Stockholm, xvi. 
(1894), p. 17. 

By the methods here recommended large additions have been made to our knowledge of 
the microzoa of the past. (See, for example, Mr. H. B. Brady’s researches on the Carboni- 
ferous Foraminifera, and Professor T. R. Jones’s and Mr. Kirkby’s monograph on Carhoni- 
ferous Entomostraca.) The existence of Holothuridoc in the Carboniferous sea was dis- 
covered entirely in this manner by the late James Bennie. 
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acean Jjepidurus or A2)i>s^ together with leaves of arctic willow and bircdi, have been 
obtained. The bottom layers of the peat may also furnish northern species of plants. 

, The upper spongy and“ fibrous part is of comparatively little interest, as it is made up of 
the common marsh plants still living in the surrounding eoimtry.^ 

^ On the study of peat deposits see C. Reid in Summary of Prog reus of Geological Surrey 
for 1898, p. 156. For methods of investigating the plants that form the sul,»stance of peat, 
see Gnnnar Andersson, Geol. Foren. StocJcholm, xiv. (1892), pp. 165 and 506 ; consult also the 
same author’s papers on the preservation of Quaternary specimens of plants, Op. dt. xviii. 
p. 492, and his essay on the botanical examination of peat in Srenslrt MosslndOerf {ires Tidsk. 
1893. A. G. Kellgren has described a new form of peat-borer, Geol. Fbreu. Stoel'Iiol/u, xvi. 
(1894), p. 372. 
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STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. 

This branch of the vscience arranges the rocks of the earth’s crust in the 
order of their appearance, and interprets the sequence of events of 
which they form the records. Its province is to cull from other depart- 
ments of geology the facts which may be needed to show what has been 
the progress of the planet, and of each continent and country on its 
surface, from the earliest times of which the rocks have preserved any 
memorial. Thus, from Mineralogy and Petrography, it obtains informa- 
tion regarding the origin and subsequent mutations of minerals and rocks. 
From Dynamical Geology, it' ascertains by what agencies the materials 
of the earth’s crust have been formed, altered, broken or upheaved. 
From Geotectonic Geology, it understands in what manner these materials 
have been built up into the complicated crust of the earth. From 
Palaeontological Geology, it receives, in well-determined fossil remains, 
a clue by which to follow the relative chronology of stratified forma- 
tions, and to trace the grand onward march of organised existence 
upon the planet. Stratigraphical geology thus gathers up the sum of 
all that is ascertained by other departments of the science, and makes it 
subservient to the interpretation of the past geological history of the earth. 

The leading principles of stratigraphy have been indicated in the 
preceding pages, but may be summed up Ixere as follows : — 

1. In every stratigraphical research, the fundamental requisite is to 
establish the true or original order of superposition of the strata. Until 
this is accomplished by careful study of the actual relations of the rocks 
in the fireld, it is impossible to arrange relative dates and make out the 
sequence of geological history. 

2. The stratified portion of the earth’s crust, or Geological Eecord, 
may be subdivided into natural groups or “ formations ” of strata, each 
marked throughout by some common facies . of organic remains, that is 
by the occurrence of some characteristic genera or species or a general 
resemblance in their paleontological type or character,^ or, for limited 
tracts of country, by some common lithological features. 

^ The student may consult an interesting paper hy Professor E. Renevier {Arch. 
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3. Living species of plants and animals can be traced downward into 
the more recent geological formations; but grow fewer in numl)er as 
they are followed into more ancient deposits. With their disappearance, 
we encounter other species and genera which are no longer living. 
These in turn may be traced backward into earlier formations, till they 
too cease, and their places are taken by yet older forms. It is tlius 
shown that the stratified rocks contain the records of a gradual progres- 
sion of organic types. A species which has once died out docs not seem 
ever to have reappeared. 

4. When the order of succession of organic remains among the 
stratified rocks of a district or country has once been accurately determined 
on the basis of the true stratigraphical order, it becomes an invalualfie 
guide in the investigation of the relative age and structural a,ri‘a.ng(‘.ments 
of these rocks, even in regions beyond that in which the organic succession 
has been first made out. Each zone or group of strata,, Iming chai'acterised 
by its own species or genera, may be recognised by their mea,ns, and the 
true succession of strata may thus be confidently kstal;)lished even in an 
area such as that of the Alps, wherein the rocks have been greatly 
fractured, folded, inverted, or metamorphosed. 

0 . This succession of organic remains is never inverted in any region. 
It may not be all represented in a particular country, but those paits \Aich 
are represented always come in their proper order, save where tliey may 
have been subsequently disturbed by terrestrial movements. 

6. The relative chronological value of the divisions of the (zoological 
Record is not to be measured by mere depth of strata. While a great 
thickness of stratified rock ma.y be reasonalily assumed to murk the 
passage of a long period of time, it cannot safely be affirmed that a much 
less thickness elsewhere represents a correspondingly diminished period. 
The truth of this statement may sometimes lie made evident by an uneom 
formability between two sets of rocks, as has already been explained. - 
The total depth of both groups together may be, say, JOOO feet. Else- 
where we may find a single unbroken formation re|ft3hing a depth of 
10,000 feet; but it would be utterly erroneous to ^conclude that the 
latter must represent ten times the duration indicated by the two foimer. 
So far from this being the case, it might not be difficult to show that the 
minoi thickness of rock really denotes by far the longer geological interval. 
If, for instance, it were proved that both the sections lie on one and 
the same geological platform, but that the lower series in the one locjdity 
belongs to a far older system of rocks than the base of the thick con- 
forraable series in the other, and that the upper unconformable series at 
the first place is of much later date than the upper portion of the thick 
series at the second, then it would be clear that the gap marked by the 
two thinner groups really indicates a longer period than the massive 
succession of deposits. 

7. lossil evidence furnishes the chief means of comparing the rela- 

.V«^. Geneva, 1884, xii. p. 297) on “Geological Facies.” The total mean .iepth of the 
fossihferous formations or “Geological Record” in Europe has been set down at 75 000 
feet, or upwards of 14 miles. ' ' 
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tive clironological value of groups of rock. A “ break in tke succession of 
organic remains ” marks an interval of time often unrepresented by strata 
at tke place where the break is found. ^ The relative importance of these 
breaks, and therefore, probabl}^, the comparative intervals of time which 
they denote, may be estimated by the difference in the facies of the fossils 
on each side. If, for example, in one case we find every species to be 
dissimilar above and below a certain horizon, while in another locality 
only half of the species on each side of a band are peculiar, we natur- 
ally infer, if the total number of species seems large enough to 
warrant the inference, that the interval marked by tlie former break 
was longer than that marked by the latter. But we may go further*, 
and compare by means of fossil evidence the relation between breaks 
in the succession of organic remains and the depth of strata between 
them. 

Three series of fossiliferous strata. A, C, and H, may occur conform- 
ably above each other. By a comparison of the fossil contents of all 
parts of A, it may be ascertained that, while some species are peculiar to 
its lower, others to its higher portions, yet the majority^- extend throughout 
the group. If now it is found that, of the total number of species in 
the upper portion of A, only one -third passes up into 0, it may be 
inferred with some probability that the time represented by the break 
between A and C was really longer than that required for the accumu- 
lation of the whole of the group A. It might even be possible to dis- 
cover elsewhere a thick intermediate group B, filling uj) the gap between 
A and C. In like manner, were it to be discovered that, while the whole 
of the group C is characterised by a common suite of fossils, not one of 
the species and only one half of the genera pass u]i into H, the infer- 
ence could hardly be resisted that the gap between the two groups marks 
the passage of a far longer interval than was needed for the deposition of 
the whole of C. And thus we reach the remarkable conclusion that, 
thick though the stratified ’formations of a country may be, in some 
cases they may not represent so long a total period of time as do the 
gaps in their succession, — in other words, that non-deposition has been 
in some areas more frequent and prolonged than deposition, or that the 
■ intervals of time which have been recorded by strata have sometimes not 
been so long as those which have not been so recorded. 

In all speculations of this nature, however, it is necessary to reason 
from as wide a basis of observation as possible, seeing that so much of 
the evidence is negative. Especially needful is it to bear in mind that 
the cessation of one or more species, at a certain line among the rocks of a 
particular district, may mean nothing more than that, owing to some local 
change in the conditions of life or of deposition, these species were com- 
pelled to migrate, or became locally extinct, at the time marked by that 
line. They may have continued to flourish abundantly in neighbouring 
districts for a long period afterward. Many , examples of this obvious 
truth might be cited. Thus, in a great succession of mingled marine, 
brackish-water, and terrestrial strata, like that of the Carboniferous Limc- 

^ See ante^ p. 842, and tlie classic essays of the late Sir A. (X Ramsay there cited. 
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stone series of Scotland, corals, crinoids, and bracMopods abound in the 
limestones and accompanying shales, but grow fewer or disappear in the 
sandstones, ironstones, clays, and bituminous shales. An observer, meet- 
ing for the first time with an^instance of this disappearance, and remem- 
bering what he had read about “breaks in succession,” might be tempted 
to speculate about the extinction of these organisms, and their replace- 
ment by other and later forms of life, in the overlying strata. But 
further research would show him that, high above the plant-bearing 
sandstones and coals, lie other limestones and shales charged with 
the same marine fossils as before, and followed by still further groups of 
sandstones, coals, and carbonaceous beds and yet higher marine limestones. 
He would thus learn that the same organisms, after being locally exter- 
minated, returned again and again to the same area when the conditions 
favourable for their migration reappeared and enabled them to reoccupy 
their former haunts. Such a lesson would probably teach him how largely 
the fauna entombed and preserved on any particular geological horizon 
has been influenced by the conditions of sedimentation, and that he should 
pause before too confidently asserting that the highest bed in which 
certain fossils can be detected, marks really their final appearance in the 
history of life. An interruption in the succession of fossils may be 
merely temporary or local, one set of organisms having been driven to 
a different part of the same region, .while another set occupied their place 
until the first was enabled to return. 

The remarkable limitation of certain sj^ecies to a restricted vertical 
range in a continuous series of stratified deposits, as in the case of the 
Silurian graptolites and the Jui‘assic ammonites already cited, affords a 
valuable basis for stratigraphieal arrangement and comparison. The 
succession of these species has been in some cases similar over such wide 
geographical areas that it is difficult to connect this organic secpience 
Avith any physical revolutions, of which indeed in a conformable series of 
sediments there may be little or no trace. As already suggested there 
may have been some biological law that governed these apparently 
rapid^ extinctions or replacements of organic forms, but which is not yet 
perceived or understood. 

8. The Geological Eecord is at the best but an imperfect chronicle of 
the geological history of the earth. It abounds in gaps, some of Avhich 
haA^'e been caused by the destruction of strata owing to metamorphism, 
denudation, or otherAvise, some by original non - deposition, as above 
explained. Nevertheless it is from this record that the progress of the 
earth is chiefly traced. It contains the registers of the births and deaths 
of tribes of plants and animals, Avhich have from time to time lived on 
the earth. Probably only an extremely small proportion of the total 
number of species, Avhich have appeared in past time, has been thus 
chronicled, yet, by collecting the broken fragments of the record, an out- 
line at least of the history of life upon the earth can be deciphered. 

It cannot be too frequently stated, nor too prominently kept in vieAv, 
that, although gaps occur in the succession of organic remains as 
lecorded in the rocks, there have been no such blank inteiwals in the 
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progress of plant and animal life upon the glolie. The inarch of life 
has lieen unbroken, onward and upward. Geological history, therefore, 
if its records in the stratified formations were perfect, ought to show a 
blending and gradation of epoch with epoch, so that no sharp divisions 
’ of its events could be made. But the record of the history has been 
constantly interrupted : now by upheaval, now by volcanic outbursts, 
now by depression, now by protracted and extensh^e denudation. 
These interruptions serve as natural divisions in the chronicle, and 
enable the geologist to arrange his history into periods. As the order 
of succession among stratified rocks was first made out in Europe, and 
as many of the gaps in that succession were found to be widespread over 
the European area, the divisions which experience established for that 
portion of the globe came to be regarded as typical, and the names 
adopted for them were applied to the rocks of other and far distant 
regions. This application has brought out the fact that some of the 
most marked geological breaks in Europe do not exist elsewhere, and, on 
the other hand, that some portions of the record are much more com- 
plete there than in other regions. Hence, while the general similarity 
of succession may remain, different subdivisions and nomenclature are 
required as we pass from continent to continent. 

It will thus be understood why considerable diversity of opinion has 
existed and still continues as to the terms to be applied to the strati- 
graphical series in the earth’s crust and as to the equivalence of the 
subdivisions of this series in different parts of the world. Efforts have 
• from time to time been made with more or less success to devise some 
commonly applicable and generally acceptable system of classification and 
nomenclature. Allowance must be made for the peculiarities and usages 
of different languages, a term not having always the same meaning in 
different countries. But it is certainly desirable that, as far a,s possilile, 
not only stratigraphical but all other terms generally used in scientific 
writings should everywhere be employed in precisely the same sense, and 
that a unification of nomenclature should be adopted.^ 

^ The Interiiationul Geological Cougreas has, since 1881, laboured strenuously to effect 
some reform in this matter, but only with partial success. The scheme adopted at the last 
meeting (Paris, 1900) comprised the following stratigraphical subdiYisions. 1st Order: 
Eras of time, represented by Groups of strata, Palmozoic, Mesozoic, Cainozoic. 2iul Order : 
Periods of time, represented by Systems of strata, as in the four great Pabcozoic systems. 
3rd Order : Epochs of time, represented by Series of strata. 4th Order : Ages of time, re- 
l)resented by Stages of strata, 5th, Order : Phases of time, represented by Zones of strata. 
Various modifications are likewise made in the customary terminations in order to conform 
with this scheme. Thus the divisions of the second order are all made to terminate in v]iu\ 
The familiar Candirian, Silurian, and Devonian become Cambricpie, Silurique, and Devoniqne, 
or Cambric, Siluric, Devonic, as they would be written in English. The divisions of the fourth 
order are meant all to end in cii {an in English), as Bartonian, Portlandian, &c. It is obvious, 
however, that differences of opinion must arise as to the divisioti into which a particular section 
of strata should be classed, whether, for instance, if .should go into the third order or the 
second order. Whether such an artificial precision of terminology is desirable may be open to 
question, and it may be doubted whether the recommendations of any congress, international 
or other, will be powerbd. enough to alter the established usages of a language. The chroiio- 
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The smallest subdivisions of the Geological Eecord are laminie, a 
number of which may make a stratum, seam, or bed. As a rule a 
stratum is distinguishable by lithological rather than palaeontological 
featui'es. Where one, or a limited number of beds, is characterised liy 
one or more distinctive fossils, it is termed a Zone or Horizon, and, 
as already mentioned, is often known by the name of a tyjhcal fossil, as 
the different zones in the Cretaceous system are by their special species of 
cephalopods, brachiopods, or echinids, those in the Lias by their ammonites, 
and those in the Silurian system by their graptolitesd Two or more such 
zones, united by the occurrence in them of a number of the same char- 
acteristic species or genera, may be called Beds or an Assise, as in the 
“ Micraster beds or assise ” of the Cretaceous system, which include the 
zones of AL cortestndinarimn and AT. cor-anguinuin. Two or more sets of 
such connected beds or assises may be termed a Group or fStage (etage). 
In some cases, where the number of assises in a stage is large, they are 
grouped into sub-stages (^ous-efages) or sub-groups. Each sub-stage or 
sub-group will then consist of several assises, and the stage or group of 
several sub-stages or suli-groups. A numbei* of groups or stages constitute 
a Series, Section {Ahtheilwig), or Formation, and a number of series, 
sections, or formations may be united into a System.'^ 

The nomenclature adopted for these subdivisions bears witness to 
the rapid growth of geology. It is a patchwork in which no uniform 
system or language has been adhered to, but where the influences l)y 
which the progress of the science has been moulded may be distinctly 
traced. Some of the earliest names are lithological, and remind us of 
the fact that minei'alogy and petrography preceded geology in the order 

logical terms Era, Period, Ejooch and Age have been habitually used by English writers as 
almost equivalent, or at least interchangeable, while the term Group has been so universally 
employed in our literature for a division subordinate in value to Series and Sgstem that the 
attempt to alter its significance would introduce far more confusion than can possibly arise 
from its retention in the accustomed §ense. 

The student who may wish to pursue this subject may consult the various Compt. rend. 
Congres. GM. InterncU. since 1881 ; and the following papers: Professors Meunier Chalmas 
and De Lapparent, ^'Note sur la Nomenclature des Terrains Sediinentaires, ” B. S. O. F. xxi. 
(1893), p. 438 ; “A Symposium on the Classification and Nomenclature of G-eologic Time- 
divisions,” by J. Le Conte, G. K. Gilbert, W. B. Clark, S. W. W;;::-:..',,::. I Willis, C. K. 
Keyes and S. Calvin, Journ. GeoL vi. (1898), pp. 333-355 T. C. Chamberlin. '“The Ulterioi 
basis of Time-divisions and the Classification of Geologic History,” op. cit pp. 449-462 • 
H. S. Williams, “The Classification of Stratified Rocks,” op. eit. p. 671 ; B. Willis, “In- 
dividuals of Stratigi’aphic Classification,” op. cit ix. p. 557. 

^ Professor Gaudry estimates the total number of zones in the European geological series 
at 114. In this calculation the Jurassic system is allowed no fewer than 34 ; the Carboni- 
ferous and Permian together, 10; and the Cambrian and Silurian together, 20 (‘Enchaine- 
rnents du Monde Animal : Fossiles Primaires,’ 1883). Professor Lapworth has recognised 
20^ distinct graptolite zones in the Cambrian and Silurian systems {Ann. Mag. Fat. 
Mist ser. 5, vols. iii. iv. v. vi. (1879-80), see especially the last part of his paper in vol. vi. 
p. 196 serp). See also H. B. Woodward, “On Geological Zones,” Proc. Geol. .Issoc. xii. 
(1892), p. 295 ; J. E. Marr, “Principles of Stratigraphical Geology,” 1899, p. 68 ; A. J, 
Jukes-Browne, Geol. Mag. 1899, p. 216. 

2 Compare Hebert, Ann. Set Giol. xi. (1881). 
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of ])irth — Chalk, Oolite, G-reensand, Millstone Grit. Others are topo- 
graphical, and hear witness to the localities where the formations w^ere 
first observed, or are typically developed — Oxfordian, Portlandian, Kime- 
ridgian, Jurassic, Rhgetic, Permian, Neocomian. Others are taken from 
- local English provincial names, and remind us of the special debt we owe 
to William Smith, by whom so many of them were introduced into geologi- 
cal literature — Lias, Gault, Crag, Cornbrash. Others recognise an order 
of superposition as already established among formations — Old Eed Sand- 
stone, New Eed Sandstone; while still another class is founded upon 
numerical considerations — Dyas, Trias. By common consent it is admitted 
that names taken from the region where a formation or group of rocks is 
typically developed, are best adapted for general use. Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Permian, Jurassic, are of this class, and have been adopted all 
over the globe. 

But, whatever be the name chosen to designate a particular group of 
strata, it soon comes to be used as a chronological or homotaxial term, 
apart altogether from the lithological character of the strata to which it 
is applied. Thus we speak of the Chalk or Cretaceous system, and 
embrace, under that term, formations which may contain no chalk ; 
and we may describe as Silurian, a series of strata utterly unlike in 
lithological characters to the formations in the typical Silurian country. 
In using these terms, we unconsciously adopt the idea of relative date. 
Plence such a word as Chalk, or Cretaceous, does not so much suggest to 
the geologist the group of strata so called, as the interval of geological 
.history which these strata represent. He speaks of the Cretaceous, 
Jurassic, and Cambrian periods, and of the Cretaceous fauna, the 
Jurassic flora, the Cambrian trilobites, as if these adjectives denoted 
simply epochs of geological time. 

The Geological Eecord is classified into five main divisions: (1) 
Pre-Cambrian, also called Archsean, Azoic (lifeless), Eozoic (dawn of 
life) or Proterozoic (earliest life) ; (2) Palmozoic (ancient life) or 
Primary; (3) Mesozoic (middle life) or Secondary; (4) Cainozoic 
(recent life) or Tertiary, and (5) Post-Tertiary or Quaternary. The 
Tertiary and Post-Tertiary are sometimes grouped together as Neozoic 
(new life). These divisions are further ranged in systems, each system 
in series, sections, or formations, each formation in groups or stages, and 
each group in single zones or horizons.^ The accompanying generalised 
ta])le exhilnts the sequence of the chief sub-divisions. 

Part I. Pre-Cambiitan. 

^ 1 . General Characters. 

In the classification of the materials of the earth^s crust enunciated 
by Werner the term “Transition rocks” was applied to a large series of 

^ On the classification of the Geological Record see Professor Renevier, RuU, Soc. Vcmd. 
xiii. p. 229 ; Arch. Sc/L Phys. Nat. xii. (1884), p. 297 ; Com,pt. rend, Qongr, GM. Internal 
1894, pp. 523-695 ; P. Freeh, op. ciL 1897, Memoires, p. 27 ; I)r. W. T. Blaiiford, GeoL 
Hag. 1884. 
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Stratified formations, wliicli, underlying the fossiliferous or what were 
then called “ Secondary ’’ deposits, and overlying the various crystalline 
masses which were regarded as the most ancient or ‘‘Primary” part of 
the earth’s surface, were believed to record an intermediate period of 
terrestrial history, between the time when any such crystalline materials as 
granite were laid down from a supposed universal ocean and the time when 
ordinary sediment accumulated and entombed the remains of the earliest 
animal life. Long after the theoretical considerations that led to its adop- 
tion had been proved to be fallacious, this term “ transition ” continued to 
maintain its ground as the designation of the most ancient stratified rocks 
underlying the Old Red Sandstone, and containing the earliest known 
organic remains. The researches of Murchison and Sedgwick eventually 
showed that these venerable formations contained a well-marked succes- 
sion of organic types, whereby, as in the case of the Secondaiy rocks, so 
admirably made out by William Smith, they could be grouped into 
separate systems and formations, and could be identified in all parts of 
the world. The terms Cambrian and Silurian (which will be explained 
in later pages) were proposed by these illustrious pioneers to denote 
the oldest known fossiliferous formations, and soon entirely supplanted 
the older names “transition” and “grauwacke.” The Cambrian system, 
as now generally understood, includes the lowest series of Primary, or as 
they are now called, Palaeozoic deposits (see postea, p. 908 ).^ 

But it has been well established that, while in some regions the base 
of the Cambrian system is separated by a strong unconformability from all 
rocks of older date, in other tracts it can only be defined by an arbitrary^ 
line, beneath which lie other still more ancient sedimentary formations.’ 
In these primeval deposits there are records of denudation and deposi- 
tion, of alternate sedimentation and terrestrial movements, of stupendous 
and prolonged volcanic activity, and of distinct though scanty proofs that 
plant and animal life had already appeared upon the face of the globe. 
So far as our knowledge yet goes, there are no means of ascertaining the 
synchronism or homotaxis of these formations in widely separated regions. 
F ossil evidence entirely fails here as a guide, and mere mineral characters 
are only reliable within comparatively limited areas. All that can for the 
present be attempted is to determine the true order of sequence, tectonic 
relations, and general structure of the several distinct formations in each 

^ Be.sicles the contributions to the general discussion of the, origin and constitution of 
crystalline schists cited on p. /SS, the iolloAving worlvs bearing on pre-Cambrian rocks mny 
here be mentioned: Zirkel, ‘ Petrographie,’ voL hi. pp. 141-425 ; Glimbel, ‘Geogn. Beschreib. 
Pichtelgebirge,’ 1879 ; Rosenbtisch, Eeues JaJirb, 1889, ii, p. 81, imtheil. Badisch. (M, 
LademnsL iv. i. (1899), TscliermaEs 2liUheil xi. (1890), p. 144, xii. (1891), p. 49* 
‘‘Report of the Geological Survey ou N.W. Highlands of Scotland,” Q. /. q] S. xliv! 
(1888), p. 378 ; Micliel-Levy, B. S. G. F. vii. (1879) p. 867 ; Barrois, Ann. Boc. Geol 
Ford. viii. (1881), XV. (1888); W. E. Logan, ‘Geology of Canada’; papers by Pettei- 
sen, Dahll, Tornebohm, and others, some of which are cited on p. 898 ; by Dawson, 
Lawson, and others in the Reports of the Geological Survey of Canada ; by Irving, Van 
Hise, Bayley, and others in the Annual Reports, Bulletins, and Monographs of the 
United States Geological Survey. Some of the more important of these contributions are 
cited on later pages. 
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country where they occur, without in the meantime any serious attempt 
at correlation. 

It must further be observed that these oldest stratified rocks have 
very generally undergone more or less alteration during the numerous 
terrestrial disturbances of geological history. Lying as they do at 
the base of the stratified part of the earth’s crust, they have shared in all 
the movements by which, during the lapse of geological time, the over- 
lying fossiliferous rocks have been afiected. Every intruded mass of 
igneous rock, every volcanic outburst, every agent of contact or of regional 
metaraorphism had first to pass through them before it could reach the 
younger rocks above. Hence not only have they usually been dislocated 
and plicated, l)ut they have been abundantly invaded by intrusive materials 
of all ages, and theii* internal structure has frecj[uently been subjected to 
,.such mechanical stresses, with accompanying chemical and mineralogical 
readjustments of their component materials, that they have passed into 
the condition of schists. In this highly altered state they often can- 
not be distinguished from still more ancient schists, the true origin of 
which is not certainly known. In some regions, indeed, where the older 
sedimentary formations have been greatly disturbed, a gradation may be 
traced, as we have seen, from unmistakable Palseozoic or Mesozoic sediments 
with recognisable fossils into thoroughly crystalline and foliated schists. 
Sometimes this transition is doubtless due to an actual extensive meta- 
morphism of the sedimentary rocks, and in these instances there may be 
no means of separating the schists of which the sedimentarj?- origin is 
ascertainable from those where it is not. The whole may be Palmozoic 
*or Mesozoic. In other cases, there seems reason to believe that the grada- 
tion is rather due to excessive plication, whereby far more ancient schists 
and Paheozoic or Mesozoic strata have been so compressed that they agree 
in direction of strike, and have been so folded that portions of the one 
series have been enclosed within the other, considerable general meta- 
morphism having at the same time been superinduced upon the 
whole. 

Prom underneath these oldest undoubtedly sedimentary accumulations 
there rises to the surface a remarkable assemblage of thoroughly crystalline 
rocks, which range from amorphous masses such as granite, syenite, diorite, 
and gabbro, through many varieties of coarse and fine foliated rocks to 
the most silky schists and phyllites, and which further vary in chemical 
composition from thoroughly acid materials (gneisses, granites, &c.) to 
basic or even what are called “ultra-basic” compounds (peridotites, 
talc-schists, serpentines). Though sometimes amorphous over considerable 
spaces, and then not to be distinguished from ordinary igneous eruptive 
masses, they for the most part present a more or less distinctly schistose 
or foliated structure, some of their most abundant and conspicuous 
members being gneisses, often so coarsely banded as to pass into granite. 
They are often termed the “Crystalline Schists” (pp. 244, 785). 

Possessing characters which link them on the one hand, with strati- 
fied, on the other, with eruptive rocks, this great series presents a 
peculiar type of structure, with whiqh are connected some of the most 
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perplexing problems of geology.^ These rocks cover extensive areas^ 
of the surface of the continents, occurring usually wherever the oldest 
formations have been brought to light. But they everywhere pass under 
younger formations, so that their visible superficies is probably but a 
very small part of their total extent. In the northern regions of Europe . 
and of North America, they spread over thousands of square miles, form- 
ing the tableland of Scandina\da and Finland, the Highlands of Scotland, 
various detached areas throughout Europe and a large part of Eastern 
Canada and Labrador. They commonly rise to the surface along the axes 
of great mountain-chains in all quarters of the globe; So persistent are 
they, that they probably everywhere underlie the stratified formations as 
a general foundation or platform. 

The origin and geological age of the Crystalline Schists ” have given 
rise to much controversy. Some geologists believe these rocks to be 
portions of the early crust of the globe which consolidated from a molten 
condition (p. 870). Others have regarded them as original chemical 
deposits on the floor of a primeval ocean. Eepudiating the exaggerated 
views of those who have sought by metamorphic (metasomatic) processes 
to derive the most utterly different rocks from each other (for example, 
limestone from gneiss and granite, granite and gneiss from limestone, 
talc from granite, &c.), these Neptunist wTiters have insisted that the 
crystalline schists, in common with many pyroxenic and hornblendic rocks 
(diabases, gabbros, diorites, &c.), as well as masses in which serpentine, 
talc, chlorite, and epidote are ijrevailing minerals, have been deposited 
“ for the most part as chemically-formed sediments or precipitates, and 
that the subsequent changes have been simply molecular, or at most con-* 
fined in certain cases to reactions between the mingled elements of the 
sediments, wdth the elimination of water and carbonic acid.” To support 
this view, it is necessary to suppose that the rocks in question were 
formed during a period of the earth's history when the ocean had a con- 
siderably different relative proportion of mineral substances dissolved in 
its (then probably much warmer) waters ; they are consequently assigned 
to a very early geological period, anterior indeed to what are usually 
termed the Palaeozoic ages. ,It becomes further needful to discredit the 
belief that any gneiss or schist can belong to one of the later stages 
of the geological record, except doubtfully and merely locally. The more 
thorough-going advocates of the pristine, “azoic,” or “eozoic,” date, of the 
so-called Metamorphic ” or crystalline schists, have not hesitated to take 
this step.- Some have gone so far as to assert that, by mere mineral 
characters, the crystalline rocks of contemporaneous periods can be 
identified all over the world. They assume that in the supposed chemical 
precipitation, the same general order has been follow^ed everywhere over 
the floor of the ocean. Consequently a few hand- specimens of the 
crystalline rocks of a country are enough in their eyes to determine the 
geological position of these formations. Other geologists, recognising 

1 For a summary of opinions regarding these rocks, see Zirkel, ‘Lehrbiicli/ vol. iii. pp. 
141-184. The origin of schists hy metamorphisni has been discussed ante, p. 785. 

- See Sterry Hunt’s ‘Chemical Essays/ p. 382 seq. 
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that the more crystalline members of the series of schists graduate into 
rocks that are much less cr^^stalline, and even into what are recognisably 
ot sedimentaiy^ origin, likewise that they include and pass into masses 
that were certainly eruptive, have come to regard the schists as a meta- 
morphic series of sedimentary and igneous rocks owing their characteristic 
lOliated structure to some subsequent action upon themd 

One of the chief causes of difficulty in discussing the history of these 
locks has lain in the fact that the crystalline schists are, in the majority 
of cases, separated from all other geological formations by an abrupt 
hiatus.- Instead of passing into, they are coinmonlv covered unconform- 
ably by these formations, before the deposition of which they had usually 
been enormously ■ denuded (see, for example, Fig. 369 ). Hence, not 
only IS there generally a want of continuity between the schists and 
younger formations, but the contrast between them, in regard to litho- 
logical characters and geotectonic structure, is often so exceedingly 
striking as naturally to suggest the idea that the schists must belong to a 
fai eailier period than that of the oldest sedimentary formations of the 
ordinary type, and to a totally different order of physical conditions. 
Natuial, however, as this conclusion may be, those who adopt it probably 
seldom realise to what an extent it rests upon mere assumption. Start- 
ing with the supposition that the crystalline schists are the result of 
geological operations that preceded the times when ordinary sedimenta- 
tion began, it assumes that they belong to one or more great early 
geological periods. Yet all that can logically be asserted as to the age of 
these rocks is that they must be older than the oldest formations which 
o'verlie them. If in one region of the globe they appear from under 
Cretaceous, ^ in another below Carboniferous, in a third below Silurian 
strata, their chronology is not more accurately definable from this 
relatioTi than by saying they are respectively pre -Cretaceous, pre-Carboni- 
ferous, and pre-Silurian. They may all of course belong to the same 
period ; but where they occur in detached and distant areas, there is as 
yet no method whereby their synchronism can be proved. To assert it is 
an assumption which, though in many cases irresistible, ought not to be 
received with the confidence of an established truth in geology. 

^ Ho portion of the Geological Record has in recent years been more 
diligently studied than the Crystalline Schists, which, underlying the vast 
pile of fossiliferous systems, contain the earliest surviving chronicles of 
the histoiy of the earth. But the problems presented by these rocks are 
so many and so difficult that comparatively little progress has been made 

^ For further discussion of the more probable theories on this subject, see p. 870. Jukes 
(‘Student’s Manual of Geology,’ 3rd edit. (1872), p. 369), pointed out that igneous rocks 
have undergone metaniorphisin no less than the sedimentary formations among which they 
lie, and his views have been confirmed by more recent work. See Lehmann’s volume cited 
on p. 785 ; Allport, Q. J. G, xxxii. (1876), p. 425 ; G. H. Williams, cited on p. 790. 
Abundant confirmation of Jukes’ prognostications has been obtained among the crystalline 
schists of Ireland, which he had partially studied. 

^ Many continental geologists, however, believe that the foliation of the schists is usually 
parallel to the stratification of the immediately overlying sedimentary formations. See, for 
instance, the summary given by M. Michel Ltwy, S. G. F. xvi. 1888, p. 102. 
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ill the endeavour to group them into formations or s3;^stems comparable 
vutli those of the fossiliferous series, and to ascertain the stages of 
geological history of which they are the memorials. The obstacles to 
increase of knowledge on this subject arise from the complication and 
obscurity of the geotectonic relations of the rocks. We have as yet no 
satisfactory clue to their chronological sequence. The assumption that the 
banding and foliation of the oldest gneiss represent original stratification 
has been generally abandoned as quite untenable. Hence all the early 
attempts to make out a stratigraphical succession among these rocks and 
to estimate their thickness are now recognised to be without foundation. 
Even where some sequence can be determined in portions of the gneisses^ 
as where one mass has clearly been injected into another, the rocks have 
undergone so many disturbances, and so many and serious alterations of 
their internal structure, tliat it is hardly ever possible to follow up the 
clue for more than a limited distance, and still less to base upon . it any 
generalisation as to a geiieralH applicable order of appearance. Nothing 
in the least degree analogous to the evidence of fossils among the 
sedimentary rocks is here available. Whether eventually a determinable 
sequence among the minerals of these ancient rocks may be, ascertained 
remains still uncertain. If it could be shown that certain minerals, or 
groups of minerals, came into existence at particular stages in the forma- 
tion of the crystalline schists, a key might be found to some of the most 
difficult parts of this liranch of geological inquiry. But though such a 
sequence has often been claimed to exist, no satisfactory proof has yet been 
adduced that it has been asserted on more than mere local observation. 
Certainly no general law of mineral sequence in geological times has 
hitherto been established.^ 

Thus while it is often difficult or impossible to ascertain the original 
order of succession among the crystalline schists of a particular region, it 
is even more difficult to form a satisfactory judgment as to the strati- 
graphical relations of the schists of two detached regions. There is usually 
no common basis of comparison between them, except similarity of mineral 
character and structure. But as it can be shown that even in a single 
area the crystalline schists may sometimes represent the results of many 
successive* operations continuing through a long series of geological 
periods, it is obvious that the task of correlating "these rocks in distinct, 
and especially in widely separated areas must be beset with almost 
insuperable obstacles. 

Though in many countries a complete break occurs between the lowest 
gneisses and the overlying Palaeozoic sedimentary formations, there are 

1 The late T. S. Hunt was one of the chief exponents of the view that the crystalline 
pre- Cambrian rocks were deposited as chemical sediments in a certain definite order, and that 
the rocks could he recognised by their mineral characters, and be thereby groxiped in their 
proper order all over the world. See, for example, his essays on “ The Taconic Question in 
Geology and on ‘‘ The Origin of the Crystalline Rocks ” in vols. i. and ii. of the Trans. Hoy 
Sac. Omiada.^ How completely this artificial system breaks down when tested by an appeal 
to the rocks in the field has been well shown by R. D. Irving, 7th Ann Ben TT x a v 

(1888), p. 383. ■ jJ.o.K.u.. . 
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other regions in which these gneisses are intimately associated with schists, 
limestones, quartzites, and conglomerates. The real character of this 
association has been variously interpreted, but on any explanation, it shows 
tliat such gneisses cannot be older than certain crystalline masses which may 
],)C regarded as probably, if not certainly, of sedimentary origin. Hence, 
while the inf(,vrence from one series of sections has been that the gneisses 
l)elong to aai early condition of the cooling crust of the globe, from another 
series it has L)een in favour of these gneisses and their associated sediment- 
a,ry materials liaving been formed after the crust was solidified, and after 
rneclianical and chemicjil sediments had begun to be accumulated. 

Talking the widest xiow of the whole series of pre-Palreozoic rocks, with 
their vast {)iles of \’arious sedimentary formations above, and their complex 
series of crystalliiie massive and scliistose rocks below, we encounter a 
somewlmt serious difficulty in the attempt to group the whole of this 
varied ;i.ss(unbl;ige of mineral masses under some common generally applic- 
a,])le stra,tigrai)lncal naane. Sucli a name has usually been held to imply 
tha.t the rocks which it designates Imlong to one well-defined portion of the 
(leolugical Itecord. Ifiit this implication is one which every geologist 
who hits worlced <‘nnong tliese ancient rocks would earnestly deprecate, for 
ho has in some measure inalised how vast, varied, and long-continued were 
tlie gt,iolegit;;d ch«*uiges of which they are the memorials. Those mutations 
include ttiany ti'juisformations of the earth’s surface, many disturbances of 
its crust, with enormous denudation and sedimentation, comparable with, if 
not gr(^a,t(vr than, tliose which in later ages were repeated again and again, 
e\am aftm* the olde-r fossiliferous formations were laid down. So similar 
.have luam the insults tint it is nowxlitficult, or iinpossihle, to discriminate 
between the more ancient and the more recent operations. To class all 
the crystailine schists a,nd the great piles of sedimentary and igneous 
mattU'ials into which, they seem to pass, by one general name, after the type 
of ‘d-anihrian,’’ ‘SSihirian,’k()r “Devonian,” maybe convenient, but in 
Ihe pr(‘,sent state of our Icnowledge is apt to lead to confusion, by placing 
togetlior nnsses which may 1,)C of widely difterent geological ages and of 
'wliolly dissimilar origin. V arious terms have been proposed for this complex 
assembhige of rocks, such as IVimitive, IToterozoic, Azoic, Agnotozoic or 
Arcluean. Put from the data adduced in Book IV. Fart VIIL regarding 
regioua.1 melamorplusm, the student will understand how full of uncer- 
tainty must 1.10 the g<M>h)gica.l age <,)f many areas of crystalline schists. 
Mei'o lithological characters atlbrd no perfectly reliable test of relative 
iuntiiputy. To ^irove that any region of crystalline schists may l)e 
^‘ Primitive,” “ Azoic,” or “Arcluean’' we must first find these rocks 
overlain by the oldest fossiliferous formations. Where no evidence 
of this kind is available, the use of precise terms, which are meant to 
denote a [rirtir-uhir geological ora, is undesirable. There seems good 
reason to hAw.vo that the asserted “Archa3an” age of many tracts of 
schistose and granitoid rocks rests on tio better basis than mere supposi- 
tion, and that as the study of regional metamorphism is extended, the 
.so-called “ Archajaii ” areas will be proportionately contracted.^ 

^ Dr. BarroiH tliUH expruHse.s hhnsielf on this subject : “ A great number of tlio rocks con- 
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Several distinct systems of mineral masses can be shown in some regions 
to exist beneath the base of the Palmozoic formations, differing so greatly in 
petrological characters, in tectonic relations, and prol)ably also in mode of 
formation, that they cannot, without a very unnatural union, be arranged 
in one definite stratigraphical series. For the present it seems to me 
least objectionable to adopt some vague general term which nevertheless 
expresses the only homotaxial relation about which there can be no doulit. 
For this purpose the designation “ pre-Cambrian,’^ already in use, seems 
suitable. The rocks which I would embrace under this epithet may 
include a number of separate systems or formations which have little or 
nothing in common, save the fact that they are all older than the base of 
the Cambrian rocks. Until our knowledge of these ancient masses is 
much more extensive and precise than it is at present I think it Avould 
be of advantage to avoid the adoption of any general terminology which 
would involve assumptions as to their definite place and sequence in the 
geological record, their mode of origin, their relation to the history of 
plant and animal life, or their identification in different countries. 

As an illustration of the danger of such assumptions, I may refer to 
the history of the investigation of the Laurentian rocks of Canada. From 
the early observations of Sir W. Logan and Mr. Alexander Murray these 
rocks came to be regarded as types of the oldest gneisses of the globe. 
They were looked upon as probably metamorphosed marine sediments 
that had formed the solid platform on which the whole series of fossil- 
iferous systems of North America had been deposited. The name Lau- 
rentian applied to them was transferred to similar rock-masses in other 
parts of the globe, and came to be accej^ted as the designation of the oldest 
knownr zone in the crust of the earth. But eventually it was discovered 
by Mr. Lawson that some part, at least, of the Laurentian gneiss is essen- 
tially of igneous not of sedimentary origin, and is actually intrusive into 
what are undoubtedly sedimentary strata. It could not, therefore, itself 
as a whole be the oldest rock; and all the generalisations and identifications 
founded on its supposed position fell to the ground. The term Ijaurentian 
cannot henceforth have more than a local significance. It serves to designate 
certain ancient crystalline rocks of Canada, Init a geologist would not 
now employ it to denote any of the rocks of another region, e\'en tliough 
they might present similar general lithological characters. We must in 
the meanwhile be content to restrict the application of such names to the 
regions in which they originated. There will be much less impediment 
to the progress of investigation by the multiplication of local names than 


sidered to l,)e Aiclaeau in Brittany are only inetaiuorplio.sed Oiiral;)riau or Hiluriaii rocks, 
liaving merely the facies of primitive rocks. We do not think tliat Brittany cai» be tiie only 
region where this is the ca.se ; on the contrary, it seenie to ns probable, that the Pabeozoic. 
formations are destined to sptead more and more over geological maps, at tbe e.xpeiise of 
the ‘primitive formations,' by assiiiuing gneissic and schistose moditieatious" (Ann. Boe, 
(rSoL Aord. xi. (1884), p. 139 ; ante, p. 781). Eeiisch’s discovery of fossils in tlie mica- 
schists of Southern Norway proved some of the supposed “ Arcluean ” rocks to lie of Upper 
Silurian age (joosfea, pp. 899, 925, 970). Lower Silurian crinoids have been found in tbe- 
supposed Archcenn tract of Virginia (N. H. Darton, jinn. Jouni. Bai. xliv. (1892), p. 50). 
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hy the attempt to force identihcations for which there is no satisfactory 
l)asis. Each coimtry will have its own terminology for pre-Camhrian 
formations, until some way is discovered of correlating these formations 
in different parts of the globe. 

• Although where the strati graphical succession is most complete the 
gneisses that rise from under the oldest sedimentary rocks have been 
found to pierce these rocks, and thus to be of later date ; yet in most 
regions no such proof of posteriority is to be seen. The coarse banded 
gneisses are usually the foundations on which the stratified fossiliferous 
formations unconformably rest. Tiiere is thus an obvious advantage in 
treating these gneisses first in an account of pre-Cambrian rocks. I shall 
hei'o follow this arrangement, and reserve for a later section a description 
of the sedimentary and igneous formations which intervene between the 
gneisses and the base of the Cambrian system. 

1. The lowest gneisses and schists. 

It has often 1.)een noticed that the oldest known crystalline rocks 
present a rcm{irkal)le sameness of general mineral characters in all parts 
of the eai’th. 8odimentary formations constantly vary from country to 
country, but when we descend beneath their lowest members we come 
upon a wholly different grouj^ of rocks, which, like those of undoubtedly 
igneous origin, retain one general type of structure and composition. 
Tliesc rocks include massive materials such as granite, syenite, gabbro, 
'diorite, and hornblende-rock. But even in these a tendency to a schistose 
arrangement can usually be observed. By fai* the most gcTierally pi’evalent 
structure is a more or less definite foliation. The coarser varieties are 
marked by alternate Imnds of distinct mineral characters, ortlioclase, 
plagioclase (commonly an acid variety), cpiartz, hornblende, and mica 
(white and black) being univ(‘.rsally conspicuous. 8uch rudely foliated and 
coarsely -l)anded gneisses offer gradations into masses which cannot be 
distinguished from ordinaxy eruptive material. Tlie Imnding is some- 
times sti'ongly marked l)y the separation of the more silicated from the 
less silicated minerals, as where layers of felspar or of quartz alternate 
with others of hornlffende, pyroxene, or biotite. 

While the foliation and the arrangement of the minerals in parallel 
l:)ands give a bedded aspect to these rocks, the resemblance of this structure 
to the true l)edding of detrital materials is more apparent than real. A 
lifctle examination sliows that the layers are not persistent, that they 
cross each other, and tliat portions of one may be entirely sepai’ated and 
enclosed within another. Even where there has been an original banding 
of the material, the rock has usually undergone enormous mechanical com- 
pression aud deformation. It has been plicated, rolled out, dislocated, 
and crumpled a, gain and again. Hence, though for short distances it is 
possilffe to separate out layers or bosses of felspathic, horn1)h?ndic, 
pyroxenic, peridotitic, or serpentinous composition from tlie general body 
of gneiss, the geologist who tries to fix definite stratigrapliical horizons 
by this means soon abandons the attempt in despair, and comes to the 
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conclusion tliat no sec[uence of a tiuist worthy nature can be established 
in the body of the gneiss itself. 

From the coarsest gneisses gradations may be traced to fine silhy schists ; 
and this not only on a large scale in tracts capable of being delineated on 
a map, but on so small a scale as to be illustrated even in hand-specimen’s. 
Such transitions seem to arise from the different efitects of mechanical de- 
formation on materials that offered considerable difierences in lithological 
composition and structure. Fine talcose schists, for example, can be traced 
to original peridotites : hornblendic and actinolitic schists to such rockvS 
as gabbro, diorite, or dolerite, and coarse granitoid gneisses to granite, 
syenite, and similar eruptive masses (pp. 428, 787). 

In the older accounts of these rocks the gneisses are described as pass- 
ing into or alternating with a wholly different type of rocks, among which 
may be included limestone (sometimes strongly graphitic), dolomite, 
quartzite, graphite -schist, mica- schist, and other varieties of schistose 
material. This apparent gradation was believed to mark an original 
transition of the sediment out of which the gneiss was thought to have 
been formed into the calcareous, argillaceous, or carbonaceous sediment, 
■which was the earliest condition of the associated limestones and schists. 
It was thus looked upon as evidence that the wdiole crystalline series 
represented, in a metamorphosed state, an ancient accumulation of sedi- 
mentary materials. The existence even of organic remains in the lime- 
stone was insisted upon, and the so-called Ecmon was cited as the most 
ancient relic of animal life.^ But there is no^v every reason to bclie\^c 
such gradations to be generally deceptive. As a result of the enormous 
mechanical compression and deformation which these ancient rocks have 
undergone, igneous and aqueous materials have been so plicated and crushed 
together, and have undergone such profound metamorphism, that it is 
sometimes hardly possible to trace 'a boundary between them. At the 
same time there seems no reason to look upon the limestones, argillites, , 
quartzites, and schists as other than intensely altered sediments, which, 
in theory, if not in actual practice on the ground, must l)e separated 
from the gneisses. 

Allusion has already (p. 864) been made to various theories of the 
genesis of the lowest gneisses and schists. Of these theories only three 
deserve further notice here. (1) That these rocks are a portion of the 
original crust which solidified on the surface of the globe. (2) That they 
are ancient sedimentary rocks in a metamorphosed condition, and in some 
parts so changed as to have been actually melted and converted into 
intrusive material. (3) That they are essentially eruptive rocks, com- 
parable with the deeper seated or plutonic portions of such igneous rocks 
as may be seen to traverse the earth’s crust, but sometimes associated with 
metamorphosed sedimentary strata into w^hich they have been intruded. 

(1) From the ubiquity of their appearance,, the persistence of their 
striking lithological characters, and especially the apparent blending in 
them of the igneous and sedimentary types of structure, the idea not 
unnaturally arose that the lowest crystalline rocks represent the first 
^ See on tliis snbject p. 878, and authorities there cited 
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crust tlint formed on tlie earthd These rocks have been supposed to 
include some of the early surfaces of consolidation of the molten globe, 
and some of the first sediments that were thrown down from the hot 
ocean which eventually condensed from the atmosphere. Such a specula- 
tive view of their origin may seem not incredible in regions where these 
ancient crystalline rocks are covered unconformably by the oldest 
Paheozoic formations, from which they are marked off by so striking a 
contrast of structure and composition, and to which they have contributed 
so vast an amount of detrital material. But it must l^e tested by the 
evidence of the rocks themselves, not only where the geological recoixl is 
confessedly incomplete, but where it is comparatively full. Nowhere 
among the lowest gneisses is any structure observable wdiich can be com- 
pared wdth the superficial portion of a lava that cooled at the surface. 
Nor have rocks ]:)een discovered among them that can be regarded as 
of the nature of volcanic tufts and breccias. On the contrary, the analogies 
they furnish are with deep-seated and slowly -cooled sills and bosses. 
The supposed intercalation and alternation of limestone and other pre- 
suma]>ly sedimentary materials in the old gneisses are probably all 
deceptive. In some regions they can be shown to be so, and it can there 
be demonstrated that the gneisses are really eruptive rocks which pierce 
the adjacent sedimentary or schistose masses, and are thus of younger 
age than tliese. If this relation can be cleaily established in regions 
where the evidence is fullest, it is obviously safe to infer that a similar 
relation might 1)6 discoverable if the geological record were more com- 
-pleto, even in those parts of the world where the break l) 0 tween the 
lowest gneisses and the Paheozoic formations seems to be most pronounced. 
At least the possil>ility that such may ]:)e the case should put us on our 
gvrard against adopting any crude speculation about the original crust of 
the earth. 

The present condition of these ancient rocks differs much from that 
which they origimdly possessed. In particular they have undergone 
enormous mechanical deformation, have been to a large extent crushed 
and rccrystallized, and have acquired a marked schistose structure. But 
in every huge region wdiere they are developed we may obtain evidence 
to connect tliern with plutonie intrusions, not with superficial consolidation, 
and to show that many of their essential details of structure may bo 
paralleled among much later crystalline schists produced from the meta- 
morphism of I:\iheozoic sediments and igneous rocks. 

I'l) That the lowest gneisses of Canada and other regions are meta- 
morphosed sedimentary rocks was generally believed until not many years 
tigo, on the gi’ounds al)Ove stated (]). 864). But the increased attention 
whicli has been given to the study of the subject since Professor Lclimann’s 
great work on tlio Saxon gneisses appeared in 1884, lias led to so complete 
ix revolution of opinioiii that this belief, at least as formulated by Sterry 
Hiint, is now generally abandoned. Those who still hold it in a modified 

^ See Crediiet’H ‘M51einente,” 9tli edit, p. 369. Die Fuudaiueiitalfonuatioii ; Er.star- 
nmgskruste. Compare also Roseubuscb, Jahrh, 1889, ii. p. 81. J. Lonuus, Geof. Mar/. 
1897, p. 537. 
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shape recognise that the original sediments must have differed considerably 
from those of any unciuestionably sedimentary formation, and were probaldy 
deposited under peculiar conditions. They admit that these rocks have 
undergone extreme metamorphism, and that the alteration of them has been 
carried so far as to reduce them in some places to an amorphous crystal- 
line condition which cannot be distinguished from that of normal erupti\ai 
material. It has been maintained, indeed, that the Laurentian gneisses 
of Canada have been produced by the actual fusion of the older sedi- 
mentary pre-Cambrian formations and the absorption of these rocks into 
the general magma of eruptive material which now appears as gneiss.^ 
The intrusive character of some of the gneiss, which might be regarded 
as proof of its really igneous origin, is accounted for l)y what is called 
an “ acpio-igneous fusion’’ of some parts of the sedimentary rocks, and 
their intrusion iiito less completely metamorphosed portions of the series. 

(3) Probalffy the great majority of geologists now adopt in some form 
the third opinion, that the oldest or so-called Archsean ” gneisses are essen- 
tially eruptive rocks, and that they should be compared "with the larger 
and more deeply-seated bosses of intrusive material now visible on tlie 
earth’s surface. Whether they were portions of an original molten, magma 
protruded from beneath the crust, or were produced by a refusion of alreariy 
solidified parts of that crust or of ancient sedimentary accumulations laid 
down upon it, must be matter of speculation. In the gathering of actual 
fact we cannot go beyond their character as eruptive rocks, which is the 
earliest condition to which they can be traced, and Ave must conserpientiy 
place them in the same great series as all the later eru];)ti\'e raat(n’iais 
with which geology has to deal. It is quite true that they Inu'c lK.H.‘.n 
profoundly modified since their original extrusion, but tra,ces of tlieii* 
original character as masses of mobile, slowly crystallizing and sogrega,tr 
ing material have not been entirely effaced. 

Looking at the gneisses as a whole, with their various accomp.'uiinnuils, 
we find them to form a complex assemblage of crystalline rocks wliich, 
though generally presenting a foliated structure, pass occasionally into the 
amorphous condition of ordinary eruptive rocks. In composition tlu^y 
range from granite at the one end to peridotites and serpentines a,t tin? 
other. Hand-specimens of these rocks in their a,morphous or unfoliated 
condition do not differ in any essential feature from the material of 
ordinary intrusive bosses in later portions of the terrestrial crust, and 
the same similarity of structure is borne out when thin slic(,^s are placed 
under the microscope. 

The most convincing proofs of the really eruptive nature of the 
gneisses are to ]>e found in those tracts where they have uiuha'gono 
least distnrhanee, and where therefore the way in which they travau’se 
the adjacent rocks can be distinctly perceived. They a, re there seen to 
cross many successive zones of sedimentaiy material, to send out V(ans 
and protrusions, and to enclose portions of the adjacent rocks, wln'Ic 
at the same time the surrounding masses present many of the famiiiar 
features of coritact-metamoiphism. Sections where these plienomena 
^ A. C, Lawson, A nnual Reiwt (Janadian GeoL Aarv. 1887. 
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can be satisfactorily observed are no doubt comparatively rare, for in 
general the rocks have been so crushed and recrystallized that their 
original relations have l>een destroyed. It is in consequence of these 
subsequent movements that so much difficulty has been found in de- 
termining the igneous nature of the gneisses and their intrusive character 
with reference to the rocks adjacent to them. The abundant veins which, 
as in ordinary granite l:)osses, proceeded from the original gneiss have 
])een compressed into long parallel bands which seem to alternate with 
the schists among which they were injected, while portions of the sur- 
rounding rock enclosed within the gneiss have had a foliation super- 
induced upon them parallel to that of these bands. Any one who first 
studied the older rocks where such structures are visible might easily l)e 
deceived into the belief that these alternations of parallel strips of gneiss 
and scln'st, or gneiss and limestone, really represent a continuous sequence 
of sedimentary material. Nor would he readily perceive his mistake until 
he could trace the junction-line into some tract where, by cessation of the 
deformation, the original relation of the two groups of rocks could be 
observed.^ 

It is not difficult to obtain conclusive proof that in the complex assem- 
]>lago of rocks constituting the lowest gneiss there are not only differences 
of composition and structure, but also differences of relative age. Some 
portions of the series can be distinctly seen to have been intruded, into 
others. True dykes can 1)e traced among them, both of acid and basic 
composition. In the nortli-west of Scotland, for example, the general 
body of gneiss is traversed by a multiplicity of dykes, cutting across the 
oldest foliation of the gneiss in a general north-westerly direction (Fig. 364), 
'A detailed study of such an. area reveals the fact that the fundamental 
rocks represent a prolonged scries of igneous protrusions. As this com- 
])lic{ited m:iss of eru))tivc material has sul)sequently undergone profound 
idteration by dynaano-metamorphism, the difficulties in uiu'avelling its 
liistory need cause no sui'prise. 

Leaving out of account the djdces which vindou])tedly mark later 
injections of igneous material, and confining our attention to the general 
ma,ss of gneiss in its variatioms from an amorphotxs or granitoid condition 
through the coa.rse ba^nded varieties to the finer schistose types, we may 
pursue the history of those puzzling rocks by compaihig them with tlie 
larger intrusive Ixosscs and sills tliat have iiccompanit;d the volcanic 
eruptions of all geological periods. In deep-seated and slowly cooled 
masses of igneous material, as has already been pointed out (pp. 232, 711). 
we may fre(juently observe evidence of the segregation of the component 
mimirals in l)atHls or irregular patches. Such a segregation seems to have 
taken plac(‘. sometimes after tlie erupted rock had come to rest, sometimes 
while it was still in movement. In the latter case the layers of separated 
materials have Ixeen dragged forward, so as nofc only to acquire a banded 
or streaky structure, but, as in the Tertiary banded gabbro of Skye, a 
crumpled and plicated arrangement, strongly resembling that of some 
ancient gneisses. How far the characteristic arra,ngements of the 
^ See A. C. Lawson, linlf. (fr.oL A'oo. Amer, i, (1890), p. 1S4. 
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minerals in the coarse -l anded gneisses may have arisen from a process 
of this kind in the consolidation of originally eruptive materials, remains 
still an open question, though the progress of research favours the idea 
that such has really been to a large extent their sourced 

It is certain, however, that, besides this original banded structiii’e; 
the gneisses, as the result of much mechanical deformation, have had otlier 
and later structures superinduced upon them, sometimes at successive 
periods of disturbance. The most massive granitoid rocks have thus 
been crushed down under great strain, and have recrystallized as hue 
granulitic gneiss or mica-schist. Epidiorites and amphibolites Imve by 
a similar process been converted into hornblende- schists. In these cases 
the reconstructed rocks usually exhibit a finely schistose structure (piite 
distinct from that of the parent mass, but with no markedly banded 
arrangement. Occasionally, however, in the recrystallization of tlu^ 
materials, segregation into more or less definite layers or centres has corner 
into play, so that in this obviously secondary arrangement a certciin re- 
semblance may be traced, though on a small scale, to the much coarser 
bands in the earliest remaining condition of the oldest gneisses. 

There is yet another source of difficulty in judging of the relative 
age and origin of various structures among the crystalline schists. 'We 
have seen (p. 728) that granite, besides breaking through the old rocks 
and .forming huge bosses as well as abundant veins among them, ha,s 
sometimes been introduced into their substance in such a way that they 
seem to be permeated by the granitic material, which, in minute layers and 
lenticles, quite uncrushed, may be traced between the foliation phines of 
granulitic gneisses and different schists. 'Where subsequent movement 
has crushed and drawn out such intercalated layers, younger gneiss is 
produced that simulates with extraordinary closeness some aspects of 
the most ancient and, so to say, original gneisses.- This tuinsformation 
appears to take place even among schists that can be shown to have l>een 
originally sedimentary rocks. So that by a new pathway of impiiry we 
are brought once more to the old doctine of the cycle of change through 
which the materials of the earth's crust pass. The most ancient gneisses 
exposed to disintegration on the earth’s surface have furnished niaterials 
for the formation of sedimentary deposits, which, after having been 
deeply buried within the earth's crust, crushed, plicated, and permeated 
with granitic material, present once more the aspect of the old gneisses 
from which they were in the first instance derived. 

aiiio inference applies more particularly to the coarsely haiided gueisses where the 
individual layers, consisting in great part of different minerals, resemble some of the segre- 
gation bands in eruptive masses (p. 256). There can be little doubt that, as already re- 
marked, the efficacy of mecliauical deformation as a factor in the production of gneisses has 
been pushed too far. It will account for the crushed granulitic and schistoHC condition, l)ui. 
hardly for the coarsely handed structure, where the layers consist of very diflerent mineral 
aggregates. I have discussed this subject in the paper upon tlie l)auded structtiro of old 
gneisses and Tertiary gabbros cited on p. 256, and in the joint paper with Mr. Tcall, referred 
to on the same page. 

^ See Mr. Horne’s oljservations in Geologiccd Survey Report for 1892, and his joint 
paper with Mr. Greenly, cited ante^ p- ^^9. 
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It is only when the complex tectonic relations of the . several masses 
composing the oldest crystalline rocks are closely studied that we can 
adecpiately realise how hopeless would be the attemjat to establish any- 
thing of the nature of a stratigraphical sequence among them. Where 
' different eruptive materials present ]3roofs of successive intrusion, we have 
indeed a clue to their I'elative age ; but such evidence carries us but a 
small way. The gneisses where obviously intrusive are indisputably of 
eruptive origin, but they alternate Avith finely schistose bands Avhich some- 
times seem to cut them. The bedding or banding of the rocks affords no 
guide Avhatever as to sequence. It has been so folded and crumpled that 
even if it represented original stratification it could probably never be 
unravelled. But there is every reason to believe that it bears no real 
analogy to stratification. It may sometimes represent, as already stated, 
layers of segregation and fiow-strueture in an original igneous magma, at 
other times planes of movement in the crushing of already consolidated 
material. But whatever may have been its origin, it remains now in an in- 
extricable complexity. Here and there, indeed, for short distances some 
well-marked band of rock may be traced, but the various rock -masses 
generally succeed each other iii so rapid and tumultuous a manner as to 
defy the efforts of the field -geologist who would patiently map them. 

As a rule, only Avhere the earliest type of gneiss has been invaded 
by sul;)sequontly intruded masses can a successful attempt be made to dis- 
entangle the confused structure. Successive systems of dykes may thus 
be traced, and evidence may be obtained that powerful dynamic stresses 
'•affected the rocks l^etween some of these intrusions. The dykes haA^e 
sometimes been crushed, plicated, and disrupted until they have been 
reduced to isolated patches of schist irregularly distributed among the 
reconstructured gneiss. And through these involved and complicated 
masses ncAver groups of dykes liaA'c risen, to 1)0 again subjected to 
mechanical deformation (pp. 882-890). 

The question may occur to the student AAdiethcr this complex system 
of evidently plutonic igneous rocks Avas ever connected A\dth any super- 
ficial volcanic activity. No such connection has yet been definitely 
ascertained, l:)ut it nniy be regarded as highly pro])al)le. If the most 
ancient gneisses A\nth their dykes and bosses Averc the deep seated portions 
of the successive uprisings of the igneous magma Avhich cxilminated in 
volcanic eru]Ations, we may hope eventually to discover some trace of 
the materials that Avere throAvu out to the surface and accumulated there: 
In some of the ovanlying pre- Cambrian masses of sedimentary rocks 
al)undant lavas, tuffs, and agglomerates have been foxxnd, indicating the 
outpouring of volcanic material at the sxxrface during the deposition of 
these sediments (p. 891). The vast scale of some of these volcanic 
eruptions may he inferred froixx the fact that in the Lake Superior region 
the accumulated materials discharged at the sxxrface attained a thickness 
Avhich has Ixeen estimated at more than six and a half miles. It may be 
eventually discovered that some of these sxxperficial manifestations of 
volcanic action have been connected Axdth bosses, sills, or dykes that form 
part of the Ixody of the gneiss belovA'. 
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It must be confessed that much detailed work among the lower gneisses 
in all parts of the world is needed before the many problems whicli tliey 
present are solved. But the following conclusions regarding them may 
now be regarded as estaldished : these rocks are in the main various forms 
of original eruptive material, ranging from highly acid to highly basic ; tliey « 
form in general a complex mass belonging to successive periods of ex- 
trusion ; some of their coarser structures are prolialily due to a, process of 
segregation in still fluid or mobile, probably molten, material consolidating 
below the surface ; their granulitized and schistose characters, and their 
folded and crumpled structures point to sulisequent intense crushing and 
deformation ; their apparent alternations with limestone and other rocks 
which are probably of sedimentary origin, are deceptive, indicating no 
real continuity of formation, but pointing to the , intrusive nature of the 
gneiss. 

2. Fre-Cainhrian sedimentari/ and volcanic groiij^s. 

In different parts of the world enormous masses of rocks arc now 
known to intervene between the oldest or Archican ’’ gneisses, and the 
bottom of the fossiliferous series of formations. It was in Canada that 
these rocks were first studied. Logan and Murray grouped them under 
the general name of Huronian, and they were believed to fill up the gap) 
between the Laurentian gneiss on the one hand and the Potsdam sand- 
stone or base of the fossiliferous series on the other. Ijater more detailed 
study of these rocks in Canada and the adjoining regions of the Uiiittul 
States has shown them to possess even a greater importance tlian their, 
original discoverers imagined, for they have been found to consist of 
several distinct groups or systems, attaining a vast thickness a,nd present" 
ing a record of stupendous disturbances, denudations a.nd dc])ositioiis 
of sediment, together with memorials of extensive and prolongtHl ^'oleanic 
action. In the higher members of these sedimentary deposits, distinct 
remains of animal life have in sev^’eral regions been found. Tbcrc is tlms 
opened out the possibility of the ultimate discovery of a, series of fossil- 
iferous formations even below the ])ase of the Pabeozoic systems. 

Where metamorphism has not interfered with tbo rccogidtioii of their 
original chai*acters, these ancient sedimentary rocks present no siamc.tiurid 
feature to distinguish them from the detrital accinnulations of higher pa,rts 
of the geological record. They consist of clays and muds luirdiauHl into 
shales and slates, of sand compacted into sandstones a,n(l <(ua,rtziles, of 
gravels and shingles solidified into conglomerates. Tliesc rocks {)i‘ovt‘, 
beyond question that the processes of denudation and deposition w'cre 
already in full operation with results exactly coniparabh^ to thosts of 
Paleozoic and later time. 

Few parts of the stratified crust of the earth present gia^ater inteiaxst 
than these earliest remaining sediments. , As the geologist lingers among 
them, fascinated by their antiquity and l;>y the stu])l)ornncss u'itli V'bicii 
they have shrouded their secrets from his a,nxious scrutiny, lie isau some- 
times scarcely believe that they belong to so remote a part of the earth s 
history as they can he assuredly proved to do. The shales are often not 
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more venerable in appearance than those of Cambrian or Silurian time, and 
show as clearh" as these do their alternations of finer and coarser sediment. 
The sandstones display their false-bedding as distinctly as any younger 
roclv, and one can make out the shifting character of the currents and 
»the prevalent direction from which they brought the sand. The con- 
glomerates in their well-rounded fragments point as distinctly as the 
shingle of a modern l>each to the waste of a land-surface and the pound- 
ing action of waves along the shore. 

Not only are these structural details precisely similar to those of 
younger detrital rocks, but we may here and there detect the remains of 
the pre-Cambrian topography from wdiich the primeval sediments were 
derived, and on w^hich they were deposited. Hills and valleys, lines of 
cliff and crag, rocky slopes and undulating hollows have been revealed 
by the slow denudation of the pre-Cambrian strata under which these 
features were gradually ])uried. To this day so marvellously has this early 
land-surface been preserved under its mantle of sediment during the long 
course of geological time, that even yet we may trace its successive shore- 
lines as it gradually settled down beneath the waters in which its detritus 
gathered. We may follow its promontories and bays and mark how one 
by one tlrey were finally submerged and entoml^ed beneath their own 
waste. 

But these ancient stratified formations do not consist merely of 
clastic sediments. They include important masses of limestone and 
dolomite, sometimes highly crystalline, but elsewhere assuming much of 
^the aspect of ordinary grey compact Palaeozoic limestone. Sometimes 
they contain a considerable amount of graphite, and some of the shales 
are highly carl)onaceous. In other places they are l:)anded with layers 
and seams or nodules of chert, in a manner closely similar to that in which 
the Carboniferous Limestone of Western Europe contains its siliceous 
material. Sometimes the chert bands are as much as forty-five feet thick. 
The general character of these mingled carbonaceous, calcareous and 
siliceous masses at once reminds the observer of rocks which have 
imdoul)tcdly l)een formed by the agency of organic life. Moreover there 
occur extensive deposits of iron-carbonate associated like the limestone 
with chert, and again recalling the results of the co-operation of plant 
and animal life. The large amount of carljon in some of the shales, 
points likewise in the same direction. 

It must be confessed, however, that actual remains of recognisable 
organic forms have only been found in a few places below the Okmelkis- 
zone or base of the Caml)rian system, chiefly in North America. Traces 
more or less determinable of sponges, corals, echinoderms, brachiopods, 
gasteropods and merostomatous Crustacea, with especially various forms of 
the family Hyolithidm, indicate a low. fauna somewhat like that of the 
Camlmian system al)ove.2 Dr. Barrois has followed a band of graphitic 

1 These features are admirably displayed in Koss-slure, N.W. Scotland, where the 
Lewisiau gneiss, carved into hills and valleys, has been buried under the Torridon Sandstone, 
and has escaped destruction by the great displacements of the region (p. 890). 

2 G. F. Matthew, Bull. Kat. Mist. Soc. Km Brmmmd\ ix. (1890), pp. 36, 42. C. I). 
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quartzite for a long way in the gneiss of Brittany, and has detected in it 
the presence of what may ]>e radiolaria, belonging to their most primi- 
tive group, the ]\Ionosphiieridied 

Eeference may be made here to the controversy regarding the true 
nature of certain curious aggregates of calcite and sei-pcntine, which v^ere, 
found many years ago in some of the limestones associated with the lower 
or Laurentian gneisses of Canada. These minerals were found to be 
arranged in alternate layers, the calcite forming the main friimewoi’lv of 
the substance, -with the serpentine (sometimes loganite, pyroxene, d’C.) 
disposed in thin, wavy, inconstant layers, as if hlling up battened cavities 
in the calcareous mass. So different from any ordinary mineral segrega- 
tion with which he was accpiaiiited did this arrangement appear to Logan, 
that he was led to regard the substance as probalily of organic origin.'^ 
This opinion was adopted, and the structure of the supposed fossil was 
worked out in detail by Sir J. W. Dawson of Montreal,’^ who pronounced, 
the organism to he the remains of a massive foraminifer which he 
called Eozooii^ and which he believed must have grown in large thick 
sheets over the sea-bottom. The same view wms likewise taken by 
Dr, W. B. Carpenter,^ who, from additional and better specimens, 
described a system of internal canals having the characters of those in 
true foraminiferal structures. Other observers, however, notaldy Pro- 
fessors King and Rowney of Oalway,'"’ maintained tlnit the ‘'canal- 
•system” is not of organic but mineral origin, having aiisen in many 
cases “from the wasting action of carbonated solutions on clotules of 
‘flocculite’ or, it maybe, saponite — a disiritegrated va,riety of scrpentii,ic, 
and in others from a similar action on crystalloids of malacolite. ,In l)otir 
cases,'' according to Professor King, “there are produced residual figures 
of corrosion ' or arlioresceut configurations, having often a regular disposi- 
tion.” The regularity of these forms Avas attributed hj Messrs. King and 
Rowney to their having been determined by a mineral cleavage.*' ’ Pi'o- 

Walcott, 10th Ami. Mej). U.S. G. A. 1890, p. 552 ; ‘‘ Prrt-Ocanilniuu Fossil iferems Forma- 
tions,” B. Amer, Geol Soc. x. (1899), p. 199 ; Oanijres UeuL luternat Paris, 1900. 

^ Cornpt. -rend. 8 th August 1892. Sponges and foraminircra have also been reported from 
tlie pre-Cambrian rocks of Brittany (L. Cayeux, CompL rend. June 1891, Feb. 1895; B. K 
ir. F. xxii. 1894, p. 197 ; J nn. h^ac. Geol. Ford, xxiii. 1895, p. 52), Imt the organic 
nature of tliese supposed fossils has been disputed (H. Rauff, Feuef^ Jahrh. 1898 ii. p 57 • 
1896, i. p. 117). 

Jiep. Geol. Burr. Canada. 1858 ; A mer. Journ. Bci. xxxviL (1861), ]>. 272 ; ( 9 . ,/. G. 
xxi. (1865), p. 45. Harrington’s ‘Life of 8 ir W. E. Logan,’ 1883, pp. 365-378. 

» q. J. G. S. xxi. (1865), p. 51 ; xxiii. (1867), p. 257. See also Ids ‘ Aeadiau Ceology,’ 
2 nd edit.; ‘Dawn of Life,’ 1875; ‘Notes on Specimens of Eozoon Cauiuleuse,’ Montreal 
18S8, and “The xlnimal Nature of Bozoon,” Geol. A£ag. 1895. 

Broo Bun/. Soc. 1864, p. 545 ; q. J. (/. B. xxi. (1865), p. 59; xxii. (1866), p. 219. 
See also G. F. ]\Iattliew on “ Eozoon and other Organisms,” from St. John, New Brunswick. 
Bull, Fed. Hist. Boc. Few Brunswick^ ix. (1890),p.42. 

® q. J. G. B. xxii. (1866), p. 185. 

Professor W. Ring, (reol. Meuj. 1883, p. 47. See the views of these writers, sum- 
marised in their work, ‘An old Chapter in the Geological Record with a new Interpretation,’ 
London, 1881, where a full bibliography will be found. 
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fessor Mobius of Kiel^ also oi^posed tbe organic nature of Eozoon^ inaiii- 
taiiiiiig that the supposed canals and passages are merely infilti’ation 
A^einings of serpentine in the calcite. In some cases, lioAveA-er, the ‘‘canal- 
system ’’ is xiot .filled Avith serpentine but Avith dolomite, AA^hich seems to 
pyoA^e that the caAuties must have existed before either dolomite or ser- 
pentine AARis introduced into the substance. It may be admitted that no 
structure precisely similar to that of some of the specimens of Eozoon has 
yet been discovered in the mineral kingdom.- But it must also be con- 
ceded that the chances against the occurrence of any organism in rocks of 
such antiquity, and which have been so disturbed and mineralised, are so 
great that nothing l3ut the clearest evidence of a structure AA^hieh cannot 
be other tlian orgaxiic should be admitted in proof. If any mineral 
structure could Ixe appealed to, as so approximately similar as to make it 
possilxle that CA^en the most characteristic forms of Eozoon might 1)6 due 
to some kind of mineral growth, the question would be most logically 
settled in a sense adverse to the organic nature of the substance.^'^ 

The opinion of the organic nature of Eo::oon has been supposed to 
receive support from the large quantity of graphite found throughout 
the older x‘Ocks of Canada and the northern parts of the United States. 
This mineral occurs partly in veins, but chiefly disseminated in scales and 
lamime in the limestones and as independent layers. Sir J. W. DaAvson 
estimates the aggregate thickness of it in one band of limestone in the Ottawa 
district as not less than from 20 to 30 feet, and he thinks it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that there is as much carbon in the “Laurentian” 
as in equivalent areas of the Carboniferous system. He compares Ksorae of 
the pure bands of graphite to beds of coal, and maintains that no other 
source for their origin can be imagined than the decomposition of carlxon- 
dioxidc by living plants.‘‘‘ The organic nature of all graphite, however, 

^ ‘ Palfroiitograpliica,’ XXV. p. 175; Ralxre, xx. p. 272. See replie.s by Carpenter aiul 
Dawson, jy'atit.re, xx. p. 132 S ; Amer, Joivni, &L (3) xvii. p. 196; also Amer. Joimi. Bd. 
(3) xviii. p. 117. A. G-. Natliorst, A’cwav. Jahrb. 1892, i. p. 169. 

The nearest resenil)lance to the “ canal-system ” of Bazoo I have seen in any 
nndonl)te.(lly mere inineral aggregate i.s in the structure known as micropegmatite, where, 
in the intergrowth of quartz and orthoclase, arborescent divergent tube-like raniilications of 
the one mineral arc enclosed Avithiu the other (see Fig. 4). Mr. Rvidler, who called my 
attemtion to the resemlilance, showed me a remarkalde micropegmatite, brought from the 
Desert of Sixial by Professor Hull, in whicli the Eozooual arrangement is at once suggested. 

Whitiujy and Wadsworth in their ‘Azoic System’ (Bull. Mus. Comp. Bool. Jlarvard, 
1884, pj). 528-548) give a summary of the controveiAsy, and decide against the organic 
origin of Bozoon. From tlie zoological side also Riimer and Zittel decline to receive 
Fozoon as an orgtinisni. In the ])re-Canihriaii rocdcs of Bohemia and Bavaria specimens Avero 
some years ago olitained showing a structure like that of tlie Canadian Eozoon. They 
wcr(i accordingly descril)ed as of organic origin, under the respective names of Bozoon. 
hohm,lcimi and B. ha/imicum. But their true mineral nature appears to he now generally 
admitted. 41ie original ‘ Tudor specimen ’ of Eozoon tigured hj DaAvson has recently been 
re-examined by Prof. J. W. Gregory, avIio decides against its organic origin. Q. J. il. B. 
xlvii. (1891), p. 348. 

^ See Whitney and Wadsworth, ‘Azoic System,’ p. 539, and the aiiggestive paper by Dr. 
Weiuschenk, BeitsrJi., Kryst. Mm. 1897 ; likewise the remarks made ante, p. 270, on the 
researches of M!. Moissan on metallic carbides. 
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can hardly now be maintained. In Canada and the United States it not 
oiih’ occurs in the limestones, but in pegmatites and ninning in veins 
through the gneisses. So intimately does it penetrate some of these rocks 
as to suggest that it may have found its way in the form of gaseous or 
liquid hydrocarbons from some underlying magma. 

An important and interesting feature of the pre-Cambrian sedimentary 
rocks is the occurrence among them of abundant proofs of extensive a,nd 
prolonged volcanic action. Sheets of lava having an aggregate thickness of 
many thousand feet are inters tratified with coarse and thick volca,nic con- 
glomerates and tuffs. The eruptive rocks include both basic and aeid 
varieties, for among them are found diabase, melaphyre (often higlily 
amygdaloidal), porphyrite, gabbro, quartzless and quartziferoiis porpliyry, 
rhyolitic felsite, augite-syenite, and granite. Some further details regard- 
ing these masses will be given in subsequent pages. In tlie Lake Superior 
region the amygdaloidal diabases and the conglomerates are largely 
impregnated with native copper. 

AVhile in some regions the original characters of pre- Cambrian 
rocks, sedimentary and eruptive, are as easily determinable as those of 
any ordinary Pahnozoic series, in others they have been more or less 
effaced by subsequent geological revolutions. Gradations can sometimes 
be traced, as in the Penokee district of Wisconsin, from greywackes 
and slates through stages of increasing metamorphism into mica-schists, 
which present every appearance of complete original crystallization.^ 
The limestones have passed into the condition of marl^les ; the iron 
ores, probably originally carbonates, have ])ecome oxidised into limonitc, 
haematite, and magnetite, while the ore has been concentrated into separate 
masses. The ‘^greenstones” have passed into the condition of trtic 
schists.'^ Some of these metamorphosed areas present so many points of 
resemblance to the lower gneisses already described that it is not at all 
surprising that they should have been confounded, and that their true 
relations should only have been made out after much controversy and 
long-continued detailed study. 

During the discussion as to the true relations of those pre-(Jaml>rian 
stratified and eruptive rocks to the coarse-crystalline banded gneisses 
above described, it was pointed out that in some sections a complete and 
strong unconf or inability occurs between the two series. No doubt could 
there exist as to the enormous break that separates them. In other regions, 
however, the lower gneisses wore shown to be so involved with schists, 
limestones and conglomerates that no satisfactory separation of tliem could 
be made, while in some places the gneiss actually crosses those rocks in- 
trusively. Each country or district may present its own phase of the 
problem. At present, as already stated, no means exist for determining 
the true correlation of the px’e-Cambrian rocks in separate, and especially 
in distant, areas. If we admit that the lowest gneisses with th(3ir accom- 
paniments form an eruptive assemlffage of which the component portions 
may belong to widely different periods of time, it is (piite conccivaJile 

^ R. D. Irving and C. R. Van Hise, 10th Ami. ItejK l/.S. G. S. 1890, p. 434. 

2 G. H. Williams, Bull. U.S. G. S. No. 62, 1890. 
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tliat a certain group of sedimentary formations may be found in one 
district to lie unconformably on these gneisses, and in another to be 
pierced by some of their younger members. 

There is likewise some difficulty in fixing the upper limit of the 
pre-Cambrian formations. Where the Cambrian rocks lie on them uncon- 
formably the obvious stratigraphical break forms a convenient line of 
division. But in some countries a thick mass of conformable sedimentary 
rocks underlies the OleiieUns-zone which has been taken as the base of 
the Cambrian system, and in these instances the line of separation 
becomes entirely arbitrary. Sections of this nature are of great value, 
inasmuch as they impress upon the geologist that the artificial character 
of the divisions by which he classes the geological record is not confined 
to the fossiliferous formations, but marks also those of the pre-Cambrian 
series. Unconformabilities, even where wide-spread, cannot be regarded 
as universal phenomena,^ and though of infinite service in classification, 
should be employed with the full consciousness that the blanks which 
they represent do not indicate any world-wide interruption of geological 
continuity, but may at any moment be filled up by the evidence of 
more complete sections. 

With regard to the comparative value of the pre-Cambrian rocks in 
the chronology of geological history no precise statement can be made ; 
but various cii’cumstances show that they must represent an enormous 
period of time. We shall see in succeeding pages that from the general 
character of the Cambriati fauna it must be regarded as certain that life 
had existed on the earth for a long series of ages before that fauna 
appeared, in order that such well-advanced grades of organisation should 
then have been reached. One of the most interesting chapters of 
geological history would be supplied if some adequate account could be 
given of the stages of this long pre-Cambrian evolution. 

Further, the mere thickness and variety of the pre-Cambrian formations, 
together with their unconformabilities and other structural features, 
suffice to prove that they represent an enormous chronological interval. 
In North America, whore, so far as at present, known, they are most 
extensively developed, they are estimated to attain a thickness of more than 
65,000 feet, or upwards of twelve miles, and have been regarded there 
as chronologically quite equal to the whole, of the rest of the geological 
record. Even when we eliminate the bedded volcanic rocks from the 
computation and reduce the remaining sedimentary series to the lowest 
allowable dimensions, an enormous mass of stratified material remains, 
which, even if it had been uninterruptedly deposited, would have required 
a period of time comparable to probably more than that taken l:)y the 
whole of the Paheozoic systems. But we know that the deposition was 
not continuous. Both in North America and in Europe there is clear 
evidence from niai'ked unconformabilities that it was broken by epochs of 
upheaval and by long periods of extensive denudation. It is evident, there- 
fore, that w(i must assign to the records of pre-Caml)rian time a far more 

^ Mr. Van Hise lias suggested that "some of the larger uiKjonformities may lie inter- 
coutinental in extent,” 16^/?. Ann, Re^. U.S, (/, S. (1896), p. 738. 
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important chronological value than has generally been apportioned to 
them. 

If, as already stated, it is impossible in the present state of science to 
find any satisfactory basis for the correlation of the oldest gneisses in 
distant and disconnected regions, it is not more practicable to esta,blish 
a basis of correlation for the pre-Cambrian stratified formations. The 
evidence of fossils hardly as yet exists, and mere lithological charaeters aa'e 
in such circumstances of little value. All that can be done at present is 
to work out the succession of rocks in each well-defined geographical and 
geological area, giving local names to the stra,tigra})hie:il groups or 
systems that may be established, and trusting to future research for some 
method of possibly ascertaining the parallelism of these divisions in 
different parts of the world. Hence in the following summa/iy of the 
characters of the pre-Cambrian rocks in the Old World and in the blew 
no general terminology will be attempted, but in each country tlie names 
and divisions adopted there will be given. 


§ ii. Local Development. 

Britain. — Much, attention has been given in recent years to the pro-Oaiuhrian rocks 
of the British Isles and a voluminous literature has arisen concerning tlunn. Hocks, 
however, have been claimed as pre-Cambrian which are certainly eruptive nuisses of 
later date than parts of the Lower Silurian series. Others have been assigned to a 
similar position, though their relations to the older Paheozoio rocks cannot be seen, 
while others again cannot properly be disjoined from the lower portion of the Oainbrian 
system. In the confusion which has thus been introduced it will be most satisfactory 
to restrict attention to those rocks and areas about the true relations of wbicli tb,er(^ 
appears to be least room for dispute. 

In no part of Europe are pre-Cambrian rocks better displayed than in N.W. 
Scotland, where, as already described (p. 792), they have undergone extensiv(^ regional 
metamorphism. Their position, previously indicated by Maccullocih^ and flay 
Cunningham,^ was first definitely established by Murchison,’* who, with Nieol a,H his 
earlier colleague, showed that an ancient gneiss is nnconfonnably overlain with a. thick 
mass of dull red sandstones, above which lie (also nuconformably, as was eventually 
discovered) quartzites and limestones containing fossils which lie referred to the IiOW(jr 
Silurian system. He regarded the red sandstones as probably Cambrian, and after 
proposing the terms Fundamental and Lewisian for this underlying gneiss, he finally 
adopted instead of them the term Laurentian, believing the roclvS to lie the cquivahmt 
of those which had been studied and described by bis friend Logan in Canada.’* The 


1 'A Description of tbe Western Islands of Scotland,’ 1819. 

2 ' Geognostical Account of the County of Sutherland,’ Eiqhland *S'oe. Tran.s viii 
(1841), p. 73. 

** LrlL Assoc. 1885, Sect, p. 85 ; 1857, Sect. p. 82 ; 1858, Sect, p, 94 ; {>. /. A. 
xiv. (1858), p. 501 ; xv. (1859), p. 363 ; xvL (1860), p. 215 ; xvii. (1861), p. 171. * Nieol’, 
Q. J. G. S. xiii. (1857), p. 17 ; xvii. (1861), p. 85 ; Brit Assoc. 1858, Sect. p. 96 ; 1859, 
Sect. p. 119, 

** In the elucidation of the true relations of the rocks to each other in the N.W. of 
Scotland later geologists have taken part, more especially Dr. Hicks, Professor Bonmiy, *Mr. 
Hiidleston, Dr. Callawcay, and above all, Professor Lapworth and the officers of the Vhe). 
logical Survey. The literature of the subject, up to 1888, will be found condensed in 
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subsequent discovery by the officers of tlie Geological Survey that the Olenellus-zone^ 
or base of the Cambrian system, forms part of the series of quartzites, dolomites, and 
limestones,^ proved these formations to be of Cambrian age. The quartzite at the 
bottom of the Cambrian series in the north-west of Scotland reposes with a strong un- 
conformability, sometimes on the red sandstones, sometimes on the gneiss. Hence these 
iast two distinct groups of rock w’ere thus definitely proved to be pre- Cambrian. As 
they difier so strongly from each other, their respective limits can be easily followed, 
and as they extend over a united area of hundreds of square miles in the north-west of 
Scotland they afibrd abundant opportunities for the most detailed examination. The 
rocks of this region may be arranged in descending order as in the following table : — 


Cambrian. 


'' Dolomites and Limestones of Durness wdtli numerous fossils 
indicating Cambrian and possibly lowest Silurian horizons 
(p. 920). 

Sor])iilitc grit and “Fucoid beds,” with Salterella and 
ii.< - OhiUL-Uiis-zoiie. 

, Quartzites with abundant worm-burrows. 



Pre-Canil)riau. 


Eh 


[Unconformability. ] 

Dull red sandstones, shales, and conglomerates attaining a 
thickness of at least 8000 or 10,000 feet, the upper limit 
l)eiiig lost by denudation and unconformability. 

[Strong unconformability. ] 


Coarse gneisses and schists derived by mechanical deformation 
from a complex aggregate of ’eruptive rocks of different ages. 
In one area there appears to be a group of still more ancient 
sedimentary rocks through wdiich the gneisses have been 
intruded. 


LewIvSian. — The oldest gneisses of Scotland form the Isle of Lewds with the rest of 
the Outer Hebrides, and extend in an interrupted band on the mainland from Cape 
Wrath at least as far as Loch Duich. For this important and well-defined group 
of rocks the name Lewdsian, proposed by Murchison, seems most appropriate. As 
originally studied, it was thought to be a comparatively simple formation. Its 
foliation - planes, like those of other similar rocks, were supposed to mark layers of 
deposit, and to show tliat the rocks were metamorphosed sediments. It was believed 
to have been thrown into sharp anticlinal and synclinal folds, of which the axes ran in 
a general north -Avesterly direction. The detailed mapping of the region by the Geo- 
logical Survey, how'ever, has shown that the apparent bedding is wholly deceptive, and 
that the seeming simplicity gives place to an extraordinarily complex structure.- The 
rocks have been ascertained to consist of two great groups : (A) an intricate intermixture 
of various basic, intermediate, and acid materials, wdiich constitute by far the largest pro- 
portion of the whole, and have been termed the “ Fimdarnental complex,” and (B) a succes- 
sion of dykes, hy which the complex has in pre-Cambrian time been traversed (Fig, 364;). 

(A) The fundamental and predominant part of the Lewisian series consists of various 
more or less banded, but sometimes amorphous and massive, rocks, which have all been 


the Heport by the Geological Survey, in Q, J. G. S, vol. xliv. (1888), p. 378. The mote 
important announcements since that date will he referred to in the sequel. 

1 Brit. Asmi. 1891, Sect. p. 633. Peach and Horne, Q. J. O, & xlviii (1892), p. 227, 
and the Annual Reports and Summaries of Progress of the Geological Survey from 1893 
onwards. 

On the gneiss of N.W. Scotland, see Q, J, G. S, xtiv. (1888), p. 378, where the work of 
Messrs. Peach, Horne, Gunn, Clough, Hinxman, and Cadell is summarised. A detailed 
ollicial memoir on the region is now in preparation. The pre-Cambrian deformation described 
in the text is much more ancient than the regional metamorphism discussed ante, p. 792. 
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included in the general appellation of gneiss. This oldest and main constituent, re- 
garded simply from the petrographical point of view and without regard to theoretical 
questions as to origin, has been classified by Mr. Teall in the following five chief 
types. ^ I. Rocks composed of ferro-magnesian minerals, wdthout felspar or quartz ; 
(1) Pyroxenites ; (2) Hornhlendites. II. Rocks in Avhich pyroxenes are the dominating 
ferro-magnesian constituents, felspar always present, and in some cases quartz : i. with- 
.out quartz; (a) Hypersthene-augite-rocks, with garnet (pyroxene granulites) ; without 
garnet (rocks of the Baltimore-gabbro type) ; {b) Augite-rocks, gabbros in structure and 
composition, but forming part of the fundamental complex, and often associated with 
quartz-bearing rocks of a similar character : ii. with quartz ; augite-giieiss. III. Rocks 
in which hornblende is the dominating ferro-magnesian constituent : i. without quartz 
or containing it only in small quantity ; rocks basic in composition : (a) Massive or only 
slightly foliated ; amphibolites with epidote, zoisite, or garnet ; {h) Foliated ; hornblende- 
schist (frequently foliated dykes) ; ii. with quartz ; rocks intermediate or acid in 
composition ; (a) Rocks with compact hornblende and a granular structure (hornblende- 
gneiss, proper) ; (b) Rocks with hornblende in fibrous or other aggregates ; (c) Rocks 
with compact hornblende and a more or less graniilitic structure (granulitic hornblende - 
gneiss). lY. Rocks in which biotite is the dominating ferro-magnesian constituent ; 
felspar and quartz both present: («) Biotite occurring as independent plates or in 
aggregates of two or three large individuals (biotite-gneiss, proper) ; {b) Biotite occurring 
in aggregates of numerous small individuals (a rare type) ; (c) Biotite occurring as in- 
dependent plates, structure granulitic. V. Rocks in which muscovite and biotite are 
present, together with felspar and quartz — muscovite-biotite-gneiss. 

Although the rocks of these five groups find on the whole their nearest analogies 
among deep-seated eruptive masses, they include in at least one district certain rocks, 
probably of sedimentary origin, consisting of mica-schists, graphitic-schists, quartzites, 
and siliceous gi'anulites, limestones and dolomites, chlorite-schists, kyanite-gneiss, and 
sillimanite-garnet- schist, to which further reference is made on ]). 890. 

(B) The system of dykes by which, the fundamental complex is traversed has been 
arranged by Mr. Teall in the following five petrographical types. 1. ULTiiA-n.vsic : 
(a) Massive, peridotites ; (h) foliated, talcose schists containing carbonates and sonu;- 
times gedrite. II. Basic: (a) Massive,-— dolerite, epidiorite* (6) Foliated,— hornblende- 
schist. III. Dykes oe peculiae composition ; ( a ) Microcline-mica-rocks ; (&) Biotite- 
diorite, with macropoikilitic plagioclase. IV. Geanites and Gneissosb oeani'I'Es : 
Biotite -granite with microcline. V. Pegmatites: Microcline-quartz rocks with a 
variable amount of oligoclase or albite.'*^ 

In some parts of the region, where deformation has been least, the rocks have retained 
much of what was probably their original character, and can be recognised as syenite, 
diorite, gabbro, peridotite, picrite, pyroxene-graimlite, or other massive amoiqdious 
member of the eruptive rocks. From these structureless areas, gradations can he traced 
into well foliated masses and into coarsely-banded gneisses, whore the minerals havt; 
segregated into lenticular hands and elliptical or irregular concretions. Though it may 
often be difficult in practice to distinguish types of structure among these meks, two 
such types may in many instances be recognised. In the first idace, there is the bandtid 
or segregated structure, in which the predominant minerals have separated out from 
each other, and have crystallized more or less apart, often in coarse aggregations, form- 
ing in this way distinct bands or folia, which, since they are often crossed by tho’planes 
of foliation (Figs. 362, 368), are evidently older than the development of these planes. 
The bands consist sometimes of pyroxene or hornblende, with little or no plagioclasei 
or of plagioclase with small quantities of tlie ferro-magnesian minerals and quartz, or 
mainly of plagioclase and quartz, or larg ely of magnetite. This structure prolialdy 

^ Ann . Re.Jp. (Jml. Sierv. 1894, p. 280; 1895, p. 17 of Rqi^int. 

- Ann . Rej). </eol. 8uro. 1895, p. 18 of Reprint. 
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belongs to the time when the rook existed as an erupted material. It resembles in 
many respects the segregation layers in some sills or bosses of eruptive materials (gabbros, 
doleritcs, &c.) which have cooled and crystallized slowly at some considerable depth from 
the surface. In the second place, there is abundant evidence of mechanical deformation 
of the gneiss, especially along planes in certain directions. The rock has been power- 
fully ruptured and crushed in these lines, and has thereby acquired a granulitized and 
distinctly foliated structure. 

both in the massive and in the coarsely-banded gneisses of the fundamental complex 
abundant pegmatite veins occur, which vary in width from a few inches to several yards, 
and consist mainly of felspar and quartz. These grey veins, sometimes so numerous as 
to constitute a large ]>orportion of the whole rock, occasionally enclose patches of tlie 
dark morelmsic rock around them, hut have no determinate grouping (Fig. 360). They 



iiCiO.-— Vinns of pegmatite in gneiss, south of Cai)o Wrath. 


have played an important i>art in the ultimate constitution of the gneiss. Where still 
quite tracujable, hut where they have come within the influence of mechanical defor- 
mation, they api>ear as rudely parallel and puckered bands (Fig. 361). But as we pass 
into the more thoroughly foliated portions of the gneiss, the original character of the 
pegmatites. is found to he more and more affected, until it becomes no longer recognis- 
able in tlio acapiired scliistose structure. The dark basic portions of the original mass 
pass into rudely foliated l)asic gneisses, and the grey pegmatites shade into the more 
(piartzose bands associated with them. Thus the derivation of the gneisses from 
amorphous igneous rocks may be regarded as established beyond dispute. 

As illustrative of the conclusion that while there seems good reason to believe that 
the segregated or coarsely-banded structure indicates a separation and crystallization of 
materials out of a still unconsolidated igneous magma, the predominant foliation struc- 
tures which travers(‘. these bands were produced by powerful mechanical movements, 
such a section as that presented in Fig. 362 may be cited. The mineral bands have 
there been violently plicated, and have been cut through by a succession of thrust- 
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planes {t t), by wliicb they have been pushed forward and piled over each other. The 
foliation (indicated by the fine parallel lines in the diagram) thus superinduced follows 



the direction of movement, and crosses indiscriminately the boundaries of the different 
aggregates of original materials. Viewed from a little distance the darker and lighter 

crumpled layers form a striking feature 
on many coast clilFs, but they are seen 
to be abruptly truncated above and 
below b}’’ thrust -planes parallel to which 
the gneiss has sonietimos been cruslu^d 
and rolled out into iiaggy sheets (Fig. 
363). These ancient structures are 
similar to those so abundantly de- 
veloped in tlie younger or eastern 
gneisses already (p. 796) referred to. 
They seem to make it certain that after 
the consolidation of the complex assem- 
blage of igneous rocks and the produc- 
tion of their pegmatites, a series of power- 
ful mechanical movements crumpl<‘.d, 
crushed, ami sheared the whole mass, 
and produced in it a distinct foliation. 
Portions of one kind of material, such 
as dark hornblende, have been separated from the rest, and have been iin'olvcd us 
distinct lumps in another variety, such as grey quartzose gneiss. 

The detailed investigations of the Geological Survey have further shown that, after 
the first foliation had been superinduced in the fundamental complex, a new series of 
igneous protrusions invaded the gneisses, chiefly in the form of dykes. The petrographi- 
cal characters of these later intrusions have been given above, and their general dis- 
tribution is shown in Fig. 364, which represents an area of about twelve square miles in 
the west of Ross-shire. The earliest and most conspicuous of them consist of a remark- 
ably abundant series of dolerite dykes running in long parallel bands in a general 
W.FT.'W. and E.S.E. direction (B in the Fig.). The latest are dykes of granite or syenite, 
while probably of intermediate date, are certain highly basic dykes, among winch 

^ Figs. 362, 366-369, are taken by permission of the Council of the Geological Society 
from the Report of the Geological Survey published in the Quarterly Journal of the Society 
for August 1888. 



Pig. 36'2.i —Section of Lewisian gneiss, embracing a 
vertical surface of several hundred square yards. 
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peridotite and picrite are cliaracteristic (P). The evidence as to the relative dates of these 



Fi^'. 30 y.—.nicated bandea gneiss between masses that have been sheared parallel to the thrust-planes, 

north side of Loch Torridon. 

igneous iutrusioins heiug tolerably cleai’, we have here proofs of a long interval of 
subterranean activity, during which the magma that was first injected into the gneiss 



Fig, Map Ufa portion of the Lewisian Gneiss of Hoss-shire. 
lain from Shoot 107 of the Geoloj>ioal Survey of Scotland on the scale of one inch to a nulc. The 
white gronnil («) marks the general body (fiuidamental complex) of the Rnmss, traversed by dykes 
of dolerito (B), which are cut by later dykes of poridotite. picrito, &c. (P). All these rocta arc 
shifted by faults or thrusts and overlain unconformably by the Torndoix Sandstone («) with its 
intrusive sheets of oligoclaso-porphyry (S’). Dip of foliation shown hy arrows. 


ill suoli basic form as dolerita parted progressively with its more basic constituents until 
it became in the end quite acid. It is interesting to find, even among the most ancient 
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rocks of Britain, a sequence of eruptive materials, from basic to acid, like that 
wliicli appears so markedly among tlie Paljeozoic and Tertiary volcanic phenomena 
(p.:709). 



Fig. 3G5 —Foliation induced in a granite vein in gneiss, Loch Laxford. 

After the injection of these various eruptive materials, the whole region of the north- 
west of Scotland was once more subjected to })Owerfiil dynamic movements, whereby all 
the rocks were profoundly affected. Tlie results of these operations are found partly in 
vertical lines or bands of rupture or crushing (Figs. 364, 366), along which, sometimes for 
a breadth of 500 feet or more, the rocks have been crushed or sheared, partly in thrust- 



Fig. 3GG.— Ground-plan illustrating the deflection and disruption of the dykes in the L(!vvisian 
gneiss of N.W.. Scotland. 

TT, Crusli-Iine or Thrust; DD, Dyke, deflected about J mile and much compressed. The dotted lines 
show the strike of the gneiss and its displacement by the thrust ; the fine parallel lines in the dyke 
and ill the gneiss mark the direction of the, newer schistosity developed by the thrust-movement, 
which was in the direction of the arrow. 

planes which are often nearly flat (Figs. 344, 369). In some instances the intrusive 
dykes remain quite distinct, hut have acquired a more or less distinct foliated structure, 
the planes of foliation being parallel to those which traverse the surrounding gneiss 
(Fig. 365). But the alterations produced by these enormous terrestrial stresses are most 
strikingly displayed by some of the more basic dykes. 

Along the central portions of one of the basalt or dolerite dykes, the massive rock 
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lias been broken into oblong lenticies round whicb tlie more crushed material passes 


into hornblende - schist, while the 
outer portions of the dyke likewise 


become entirely schistose (Fig. 367 ; 
compare Fig. 206). So great has been 
the metarnorphisrn e ven in the lenticies 
that the augite has been mostly 
changed into hornblende ; the felspars 
have assumed an opaque granular con- 
dition, and the rock becomes a diorite. 
Tlie peridotite and picrite dykes have 
been converted into soft talcose schists, 
the veins and belts of grar.itr into A ori- 
toid gneiss. Such, : •<». !.:■!> :!.e 

compression that in some cases dykes of 
50 or 60 yards in breadth are reduced, 
where one of these tlirusts or crush-lines 
crosses them obliquely, to a thickness of 
no more than four feet, while the hori- 
zontal displacement sometimes amounts 
to a ([uartor of a mile (Fig. 366). Be- 
sides foliation ]:)rodiiccd parallel to the 
vertical or higlily inclined lines of 
movement, a similar structure has been 
superinduced in the gneiss parallel to 
tlie gently inclined thrust-planes. 

The inniuvnc.e of these later movc- 
nicnts, not only on the amorphous dykes 
and voims, but on the general liody of the 
already foliated gneiss itsedf, has l:>eon 
])rofound. Wiicre the clningc has been 
most eomplefe, a ne^v foliation has 
completely obliterated the. original 



Fig. :3(.»7.--I,)iagraui of dolnrite dyke, cutting L<*.\visiaii 
gneiss, reiiresenting an uri^a. of about ilOO .square yards. 
'Hi e dark iwrtiou rt‘]>rest'nts tlio dyk(‘ with its “eyes” 
orleutielt's .surrounded iiy and passing marginally into 
hornblende-schist, 'fhe grey band on either side ot 
the dyke is the siuTOuuding gneiss which has been 
atfec.ied by a secondary folia, tion iiaralhd to that of 
th(^ dyke. The arrow shows the direction of inovemrmt. 


, structure. From this extreme every gradation may he traeeil, back to tin,* first schistose 
structure, and thence into the original amorphous condition. In many cases this new 


Fig. Bds.— Diagram showing later oblique foliation crossing the original banding of the l.ewisian gneiss 

(about nat. sizei 



foliation has been produced nearly or quite along the planes of the old structure. But 
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everywhere examples may be observed where the alternate folia of lighter and darker 
material are traversed obliquely by the newer structure, which may be perfect in the dark 
more basic bands and hardly developed in the grey more qiiartzose parts. 

Tlie various terrestrial movements indicated by the complex composition and structure 
of the Lewisian gneiss must not be confounded with the post-Cambrian disturbances of 
the same region which jiroduced the regional metaniorphism already described (p. 792).' 
The whole of them had been completed, and the rocks in which tliey took place at a 
great depth had been exposed at the surface by vast denudation before the next meml)er 
of the pre-Cambrian series was formed. The Toriidon sandstone lies unconformably 
on the old gneiss, covering alike its dykes, crush-lines, and thrust-planes, by not one 
of which is it in the least degree aflfected. It is of course impossible to form any 
adecpiate conception of the length of time denoted by this nnconformal:)ility. But; tht^ 
more the geologist tries to realise wdiat the denudation of tlie old gneiss involves, the 
more impressed wdll he be with the vastness of the period which it denotes. 

Over nearly the whole of the Lewisian gneiss, so far as it has been studied on the 
mainland, no trace has been found of any rocks save what ])robably bad an eruptive 
origin. In at least one district, however, which, includes the pictures(pie valley of Loch 
Maree, a remarkable group of rocks occurs to which allusion has already been made 
(p. 883). Though their exact relations are not without some doubt, these rocks 
appear to indicate a sedimentary series through which the Lewisian gneiss has 
been erupted. They consist chiefly of fine mica-schist, (iuartz-selii.st, graphite-schist, 
and limestone. The graphitic material occurs in bands an inch or more thick in the 
mica-schist. The limestones are persistent beds, liaviug generally a sacebaroid texture, 
and sometimes full of the usual minerals found in marble in a zone of contact-meta- 
inorphisni. The line of junction of this group of rocks with the gneiss is well defined, 
hut does not distinctly show any intrusion of the latter, appearing rather to have re- 
suited from movement with concomitant crushing. If these strata, so similar in rmu)y 
respects to rocks in the central Highlands, are eventually ])roved to l:)e truly of sedir 
nientary origin, they will possess a high int*erest as the oldest geological formation of 
which the stratigraphical position has been definitely fixed in Britain or in Kuro]H}. * 

In some portions of the north-west of Scotland, especially in tlie north of Sutlierland, 
the surface of the gneiss has been reduced, after prolonged denudation, to a kind of level 
platform on which the Torridon Sandstone has been deposited. But fartlier south that 
surface pmsents a singularly uneven character, rising into heights 3000 feet above the 
sea and sinking into hollows that descend below sea-level. In the rugged mountainous 
ground between Lochs Maree and Broom, this primeval land-surface is impressivedy 
displayed, for the thick mantle of red sandstone under which it was buried and preserved 
has been irregularly stripped oft, and the details of the pre-Torridonian topography can 
easily be traced. 

Toukidonian. — From Cape Wrath, at the extreme north-west end of Scotland, south- 
wards for more than 100 miles, there stretches a broken belt of singular coni(‘al or 
pyramidal hills, rising sometimes to more than 3000 feet above the sea, and presenting 
alike in their form and colouring a striking contrast to the rest of the scenery of that 
region. They are chiefly built up of nearly horizontal or gently inclined .strata of 
reddish-brown or chocolate -coloured sandstones and congiomcrates. As they are 
abundantly displayed among the mountains that surround Loch Torridon, one of the 
most picturesque inlets in the north-west of Scotland, they were called by Nicol tlie 
‘‘ Torridon Sandstone.” They were originally supposed to be Old Bed Sandstone, and 
to represent the lower sandstones and conglomerates of that system as devtdoped in th(,‘. 
east of Sutherland and Ross. After the discovery of what were believed to Ijc Lower 
Silurian fossils in t he Durness limestones, which overlie the Torridon sandstones, 

See Brit. Assoc.. 1891, Sect. p. 634. Similar rocks have now been traced south-westwards 
into Glenelg. Smmucmj of Progress of Geol. Surreg^ 1897, p. 37 ; 1899, p, 17 ; 1900, p. 8. 
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Miircliisoii assigned these sandstones to the Cambrian system. But the recent detection 
of the Olenelliis-zone among the strata which rest unconformably upon them proves that 
they must be of still older date. They are now classed as “ Torridonian” in the pre- 
Cambrian formations or systems of Britain. 

The strata now to be described repose with a 'violent miconformability on the 
Lewisian gneiss, and are in turn covered unconformably by certain quartzites to be 
afterwards more fully referred to as forming the base of the Cambrian system. Where 
most fully developed, in the south-west of Ross-shire and in Skye, they are between 
10,000 and 14,000 feet thick. The following subdivisions have been recognised among 
them by the Geological Survey."^ 

4. Cailleacli Head Group : sandstones, flags, dark and black shales and calcareous 
bands. 1000 to 1500 feet. 

3. Aultbea Group : chocolate- coloured and red sandstones, and grey micaceous 
flags, with partings of grey, green, and dark shale. 2000 to 3000 feet. 

2. Applecross Group : coarse arkose, with pebbles of vein-quartz, quartzite, quartz- 
schist, inica-scliist, felsite, jasper, kc. 4000 to 5000 feet. 

1. Diaheg Grou]) : hard red sandstones and grits, grey greywackes, red mudstones, 
dark grey and black shales, limestone and calcareous bands ; 500 feet and 
upwards, but increasing westwards in Skye to perhaps 5000 or 6000 feet, and 
consisting there chiefly of grits, which at the base are highly epidotic, and 
include on the mainland a conglomerate which rests on the upturned edges 
of the gneiss. 

All examination of the pebbles in the conglomerates lias shown that schistose or 
metamorpliic rocks lire rare among them except in the basal breccias and conglomerates. 
They include a number of rocks that have not been detected in any part of the Lewisian 
gneiss. Tlie most; interesting of these arc }>ebbles of various felsites, in which spheru- 
litic and perlitic structures can be recognised, and which present a striking resemblance 
to tlie Uriconiaii felsites of Shropshire (p. 896), fragments of which occur in the 
Longmyndiau roi'ks.- 

These pebbles in the Torrid onian sediments indicate the existence of volcanic rocks 
at the surface during the time when the strata were lieing deposited, but no such 
rocks have yet been met with in place in the north-west of Scotland. The conglom- 
erates at the base of tlie Torridonian series are occasionally so coarse as to deserve the 
name of boulder-beds. Sometimes, indeed, where the component blocks are large and 
angular, as at Gairlocli, they remind the observer of the stones in a moraine or in 
boulder- clay. The sandstones or arkoses of the thick and characteristic Applecross 
group ar(5 in large, measure conqiosed of |)ink felspar, derived from such rocks as the 
pegmatites of the surrounding gneiss. An occasional thin baud may be found in the 
lowest group, consisting largely of grains of magnetite and zircon, whence we learn at 
wliat an 'ancient epoch in geological history heavy and durable grains were separated out 
from the more ordinary sediment (see p. 163). The liighest visible or Cailleach Head 
groui>, a.lso the lowest (Diaheg), include shales, limestones, and calcareous bauds, 
which have been (jarefiilly searched for fossils, but hitherto without success. Certain 
track-liko and other markings arc suggestive of organisms. Peidiaps a surer indication 
is afforded by the occurrence of phosjdiatic nodules in the dark micaceous shales of 
Cailleach Head, which may he of organic origin, and in which Mr. Teall has detected 
under the microscope certain spherical cells with brown-coloured fibres in them, that 
appear to be debris of organisms.^ 

Thick as the Torridonian groups of strata are, they represent only a portion of the 

^ Ann, liep. for 1893, p. 263. 

“ Mr, Teall, A nn. Be]). CeoL Snrv. 1895, p. 20 of Reprint. 

A. G., Naturfif xxii. (1880), p. 402. 

^ Summary (f Progtess of Geol. SuTV. for 1899, p. 185. 
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geological period which they record, for their base 
rests imconformably and at different horizons on the 
Lewisian gneiss, while their upward prolongation 
above the highest remaining group has been removed 
by denudation. There can be no doubt that the 
interval between the deposition of the highest visible 
portion of the Torridonian series and the base of the 
Cambrian formations must have been of prolonged 
duration. For not only had the red sandstones been 
upraised, but they had been profoundly trenched by 
denudation. So vast and unequal was the erosion 
that while at one place the lower quartzites are seen 
reposing on 3000 to 4000 feet of Torridon sandstone, 
at another only a few miles distant they rest directly 
on the Lewisian gneiss, the intervening massive 
group of strata having been entirely bared away.^ 

As already described (p. 792), there aiu extensive 
tracts where the pre- Cambrian rocks do not remain 
in their original positions, but have licen pushed 
into their present places by great subterranean dis- 
turbances, and have actually been shoved over strata 
of recognisably Cambrian age. In the dctaihul 
account above given of the structure of north-west 
Scotland it was shown that by these earth-movements 
slice after slice, sometimes gigantic in dimensions, 
of the Lewisian gneiss and of the Torridonian sand- 
stone have been shorn from the mass of tluise 
formations below ground, have been piled one on the 
other, and have been driven for miles westward over 
the Cambrian strata which originally lay above them ; 
that the rocks subjected to such enormoua pressure, 
dislocation, and deformation have undergone serious 
metamorphism ; and that finally by a gigantic rup- 
ture and thrust a thick series of gneissoso flagstones 
(“Moine schists”) has been brought forward. By 
way of further elucidation of this extraordinary 
structure the annexed section is given (Fig. 309). 
It will be seen what an enormous body of gneiss has 
here been displaced and pushed over the Cambrian 
strata, which in turn have been cut into slices and 
piled up above and against eacli other. Among the 
alterations of the Torridon sandstones one of the 
most interesting is the production of pegmatitic veins 
in them, like those which traverse eruptive rocks. 
These strata have been crushed and stretched in 
such a manner that ruptures, often lenticular in 
form, liave been produced in them. In the cavities 
thus caused there has been a deposition of quartz 
and of quartz and pink felspar (Figs. 268 and 345). 

Of many of the rocks which have been thus 
displaced and metamorphosed, it is extremely 
difficult to form a satisfactory opinion regarding the 

^ This structure is shown both in Figs. 344 and 369. 
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probable source and original condition. The larger displaced slices have presei'ved their 
original structure best^ and there is thus little difficulty in generally recognising those of 
Lewisian gneiss. We have seen that in the west of Inverness-shire some of these slices 
are much more than 50 square miles in area. Hence in that region this gneiss probably 
constitutes a large proportion of the reconstructed schistose series which has been thrust 
•Cv'estward over the Torridonian and Cambrian formations. The Torridon sandstones 
likewise can be occasionally identified, and may constitute a not inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the ‘‘Upper gneiss” of Western Ross-shire. Possibly other sedimentary 
material, such for instance as the Durness quartzites, dolomites, and limestones, 
together with any strata which were deposited above them, may have been involved in 
the gigantic crushing movements that produced the younger or eastern schists. As the 
detailed work of the Geological Survey advances the sources from which these schists 
have been derived may be more fully known. But the great fact has been abundantly 
established that the movements which pushed the rocks into their pi’esent positions and 
imparted to them their existing foliation took place after Cambrian time, and before 
the period of the Old Red Sandstone. We have thus a notable example of extensive 
regional metamorphism during the Palieozoic ages. 



I) AMI ADI AN. — In the central, southern, and eastern Highlands of Scotland, that is, 
througliout tlie hilly ground oast and south of the line of tlie Great Glen, an important 
series of metaniorphic rocks is largely developed, the true stratigraphical position of 
which is not yet certainly known. For these, as a convenient provisional designation 
until their relations are determined, I proposed in 1891 the term Dalradian.^ They 
consist in large proportion of altered sedimentary strata, now found in the form of mica- 
schist, graphite-.scliist, andalusite-schist, phyllite, schistose-grit, greywacke, and con- 
glomerate, (juartzite, limestone, and other rocks, together with opidiorites, chloritic 
schists, hornldende-schists, and other allied varieties which probably mark sills 
(Pig. 370), lava-sbeots, or beds of tulF, intercalated among the sediments. The total 
thickness of this assemblage of rocks must amount to many thousand feet. Some of its 
members are so persistent as to form recognisable horizons, and to afford a basis for some 
approximation to a stratigraphical arrangement of the whole. In Perthshire, for example, 
tlic following groups in descending order have been mapped by the Geological Survey 

Dark scliist and limestone (Blair Athol). 

Quartzite (Ben-y-Gloe). 

^ *7* S, xlvil p. 75. “Dalradian” is taken from the old Celtic region of Dalriada, 

whore the rocks are well developed. The term is not meant to describe an independent 
geological system, but as a short epithet to denote a group of rocks, of which the precise 
stratigrajAiical relations are not yet determined. The fullest published accounts of these 
rooks will be found in the Annual Reports and Summaries of Progress of the Geological 
Survey from 1893 onwards. 
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Graphite-scliist. 

Calcareous sericite-schist, and sericite-schist with bands of quartzite. On this horizon 
occurs a great mass of epidiorite and hornhlende-scliist. 

Garnetiferous mica-sehist and schistose pebbly grits. 

Limestone (Loch Tay). Hornblende-schists occur above and below tins horizon (Big. 371). 

Garnetiferous mica-schists, schistose grits, with "pebbly bands and thick bands of “green 
schists. ” Hornblendic sills begin to appear in this group. 

Massive grits with schists and conglomerate containing pel)bles sometimes as large as a 
pigeon’s egg. (Ben Ledi, Loch Achray, &c.). 

Zone of slates (Aberfoyle). 

Pebbly greywacke and grit with black shales and limestone l}elovv (Pass of Leny). 

The Loch Tay Limestone has now been traced completely across the country from the 
Moray Firth through the Grampian Mountains to the west of Argyllshire, and some of the 
other zones have been followed for many miles. As we have seen, the metamorphism of 
the rocks varies considerably, not only according to their composition, but even along tlie 
line of strike of the same group. On the whole, the plication, corrugation, and alteration 
appear to be most intense in the Central Highlands, as indicated in Fig. 371, and to 
become less as the rocks recede from that area towards the north-east and south-west. 
One of the most singular and instructive instances of this variation is that which has 
already (p. 796) been cited as having been mapped by Mr. J. B. Hill, of the Geological 

Ben Lawers. 



Fig- 371. -Showing the corrugation of the Dalradiau .series in Central Perth.shirot. 

1, Mica-schist ; 2, Loch Tay Limestone ; 3, Graphitic schist ; 4, Quartz-sethists. 'fhe black bauds 

are sills of epidiorite. 


Survey, in the district of Loch Awe, where a series of grits, phyllites, and linujstonos, 
resembling ordinary Paljieozoic sediments, has been found to ])ass along the strike into 
the thoroughly crystalline schists of the Central Highlands. 

Although it is still impossible to express a definite opinion as to the stratigraphieal 
position of the Dalradian rocks, there is reason to believe that, like tlie scries which lies 
on the west side of the Great Glen, they may include representatives of the, Lewisian, 
Torridonmn, and Cambrian groups of the north-west Highlands, and not improbably also 
of a considerable mass of later, even of Lower Silurian strata. Some of the gneisses and 
giieissose flagstones are strongly suggestive of parts of the series of Western Sutherland and 
Ross. The quartzites of Perthshire, Islay, and Jura, so similar lithologically to those of 
the Cambrian series of the north-west, have yielded aunelidc burrows like tliosc of Suther- 
land and Ross. Still more significant is the occurrence of wliat arc probably Aren ig 
strata wedged in along the southern borders of the Highlands. The latest orogenic and 
metamorphic stresses that have affected that region certainly took |)lace after thtese strata 
had been deposited (p. 797). This subject will be further referred to in connection with 
the distribution of the Silurian formations in Scotland (p. 951). 

In the north and west of Ireland, crystalline schists and eruptive rocks cover a large 
area ; hut as the rocks which unconformably overlie them are not of higher anticpiitj than 
the Carboniferous and Old Red Sandstone, there is no absolute proof in that country of 
their pre-Cambrian age. There cannot, however, be any doubt that it is the Dalradian 
series of limestones, quartzites, phyllites, mica-schists, epidioritos, granites, and other 
crystalline rocks, which crosses from Scotland and .spreads across the northern and 
western counties of Ireland. The Irish development of these rocks is similar to their 
grouping in Scotland, some of the bands of quartzite, conglomerate, limestone, phyllite, 
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and mica-scliist being probably continuations of similar bands on the Scottish mainland 
and ill the islands of Argyllshire^ But there are also scattered areas of coarsely-banded 
gneisses which present the closest resemblance to parts of the Lewisian gneiss of Scot- 
land. The best areas for the study of these rocks lie near Pettigoe and Ballyshannon 
(Donegal), from Erris Head to Blacksod Point (Mayo), in the Slieve Gamph or Ox 
Mountains stretching from Castlebar beyond Sligo to Manor Hamilton, and in the 
western part of the county of (lalway. The relations of the Dalradian series to the 
gneisses and granitoid rocks have not been accurately determined. But there is reason 
to believe that the former rests with a violent un con for inability upon the latter. Near 
Castlebar, Mr. A. M‘Henry, of the Geological Survey, has found at the base of the 
Dalradian schists a coarse conglomerate made up largely of fragments of the gneisses and 
granites on which it rests. 

In England and Wales, a number of detached areas of rocks have been claimed as 
pre-Cambrian, though the stratigraphical evidence for their age is not generally very 
clear. The tract where such rocks are most extensively exposed and where their strati- 
graphical position is best seen is to be found in Anglesey. Although the Olenellus-zoiiQ 
has not boon discovered, the fossils found in the lowest strata indicate Tremadoc and 
possibly even Menovian horizons in the Lower Cambrian series.- At the base some con- 
glomerates evidently lie with a marked unconformability on certain crystalline schistose 
rocks. It was the belief of Sir A. C. Pamsay that the latter were metamorphosed 
portions of the Cambrian system, and they were so represented on the Geological Survey 
maps. But a re-examination of the ground leads to the conclusion that they had 
ac(iuired their ])resent crystalline characters before the Cambrian strata were laid down 
upon them ; and as these strata belong to a low part, if not the base, of the Cambrian 
system, it becomes manifest that the schists must be of pre-Cambrian age.^^ 

Three groups of schistose rocks, which dilfer considerably in petrographical characters, 
have l:)ecu detected in Anglesey. One of these, consisting mainly of coarse gneisses, 
abounding in hornblende, garnets, and brown mica, and with coarse pegmatite veins, 
presents a close resemblance to portions of the Lewisian series of N.W. Scotland. 
The second group occupies a much larger area, and is composcnl of flaggy chloritic schists, 
green and pnrple phyllites or slates, quartzite, grit, and other more or less recognisably 
clastic rocks. The resemblance of these masses to the Dalradian series of Scotland and 
Ireland is striking. The (piartzites of Holyhead contain annelide burrows. The thhd 
group consists of chloritic schists, grits, phyllites, and shales, the stratigraphical relations 
of which have been much obscured by extreme disturbance.^ The exact stratigraphical 
redations of these crystalline groups to each other have not yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. It limy, however, he regarded as a well-established fact in British Geology that 

1 The fullest account of these Irish metamorphic rocks will be found in the Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland ; see especially those on Sheets 1, 2, 5, 6, and 11 (Iiiishowen, 
Go. Donegal) ; 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 15, and 16 (N.W. and Central Donegal) ; 22, 23, 30, aiul 
31 (S.W. Donegal) ; 31 and 82 (S.E. Donegal). See also Harkness, G- O. 8. xvii. (1861), 
p. 256 ; Callaway, oik cU* xli. (1885), p. 221. 

- Professor Hughes, G* <L S, xxxvi. (1880), p. 237 ; xxxviii. (1882), p. 16. 

Professor Hughes, op. dt, xxxiv. (1878), p. 137 ; xxxv. (1879), p. 682 ; Brit. Hsa'oc. 
1S81, Scots, p. 643 ; Proc. Oamb. RUl. Soc. iii. pp. 67, 69, 341. Professor Boimey, G* 

(J, A xxxv. (lS79),.pp. 300, 321 ; Ceol. Mag. 1880, p. 125. Dr. Plicks, G- C. S. xxxiv. 
(1878), pi 147 ; xxxv. (1879), p. 295 ; Geol, Mag. 1879, pp. 433, 528. Dr. Callaway, G* 
/. a. A xxxvii. (1881), p. 210, xl. (1884), p. 567. Professor J. F. Blake, ojfx cit. xliv. 
(1888), p. 463 ; Brit A.ww. 1888 (Report on Microscopic Structure of Anglesey Rocks). 
Address, G- •>''* C, A xlvii. (1891), |). 82. C. A. Matley, op), cit Iv. (1899), p. 635 ; Ivi. 
(1900), p. 233 ; Ivii. (1901), p. 20. 

I was disposed to regard this group as in part at least of Lower Silurian age, but the 
more recent and tietailed surveys of Mr. Matley show that it is probably older. 
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early in the Cambrian ])eriod there existed at least one tract of old crystalline rocks 
above water in the nortli-west of Wales. 

On the borders of Shropshire and Wales a ridge of ancient rocks rises up from under 
Silurian strata which lie ii[)on it unconformably. Part of this ridge consists of eruptive 
material which was formerly believed to be of later date than the sedimentary rocks 
immediately around. But the main portion of the high ground is formed of a thick 
series of evidently very old grits, slates, and other clastic deposits, whicli, though hardly 
any trace of organic remains had been found in them, were assigned to the Cambrian 
system. More recent researches, however, liave shown the presence of tin’. OUmElm-mm. ' 
in this district at the base of a group of strata, which are thus definitely proved to be 
lower Cambrian.^ From this important horizon it is possible to work backward and to 
show that underlying these basement parts of tlie Cambrian system a rema-rkablo group 
of igneous rocks comes to the surtace. The investigations of Mr. All port and Dr. 
Callaway have shown that these rocks include both lavas and fragmental ejections, varying 
from coarse breccias to fine tuffs. The lavas are generally felsitic in cliaractiu’, showing 
true rhyolitic structures, but there occur also bands of diabase which may })ossibly be 
sills. There is thus clear evidence of a copious ejection of volcanic materials in this part 
of England before the oldest Cambrian formations were laid dowin- 

Thougli the evidence is not perhaps conclusive, it seems to point to an iinconform- 
ability between the base of the Cambrian system and this volcanic grou}), which would 
thus probably be of pre-Cambrian date. The relation of the volcanic masses to the 
great thickness of ancient sedimentary strata constituting the Loiigmynd ridge has not yet 
been satisfactorily determined, though there are indications that the volcanic group lies 
at the bottom. Dr. Callaway has proposed the name Urlconmu for that group, and Lon/j'- 
mijneUm for the thick series of sedimentary strata lying to the westward. Tliosc names 
may be provisionally accepted. The Longmyndian rocks have generally l)een assigned 
to the Cambrian system, and they may possibly still be shown to belong to tluit part of the 
geological record. The Uriconian volcanic group, however, is probably pre-Cnmbriam 

In other })arts of England and Wales, isolated areas have been described as <!ontaiiung 
pre-Cambrian rocks. Of these the district of St. David's in Pembrokeshire has attracted 
the largest share of attention, chiefiy through the prolonged and enthusiusiiti labours of 
the late Dr. Henry Hicks, wdio in that small area endeavoured to establish the existema*. of 
three distinct pre-Cambrian formations. At the base, under tlic name of ‘ Dimctiiui, ” he. 
placed what he considered to be granitoid and gneissic rocks with bands of impure 
limestone or dolomite, schists and dolerite. Above these he distinguished as “ Arvoii- 
ian ” a group composed essentially of rhyolitic felstones, breccias, and tuffs, marking 
volcanic eruptions of an acid type, while at the top lie described by the dcsignafion 
“ Pehidian,” a series of tuffs and slates.^^ After a careful study of the ground I came to 
the conclusion that there is no trace of pre-Cambrian rocks at St. David's. I rt?.gard tbe 
so-called “Dinietian” as a granite which has invaded the Cambrian rocks; the 
‘‘ Arvonian ” includes the qixartz-porphyries, which appear as apophyses of the granite ; 
while the “Pebidian” is an interesting group of basic lavas and tulis whicli form here 
the lowest visible part of the Cambrian system (referred to at p. 919). A similar 

^ Lapworth, GeoL J/ay. 1888, p. 484. 

- S. Allport, Q. J. a. A xxxiil (1877), p. 449. C. Callaway, op. ciL xxxiil p. 652 ; 
xxxiv. (1878), p. 754 ; xxxv. (1879), p. 643 ; xxxviii. (1882), p. 119 ; xlii. (1886), p. 481 J 
xlvii. (1891), p. 109. (/eol. Meuj. 1881, p. 348 ; 1884, p. 362 ; 1885, p. 260 ; 1900, p 
511. J. F. -Blake, q. J. G. 8. xlvi. (1890), p. 386. 

^ Q. J. a. S. xxxl (1875), p. 167 ; xxxiii. (1877), p. 229 ; xxxiv. (1878), p. 153 ; xxxv. 
(1879), p. 285 ; xh (1884), p. 507. My account of the so-called pre-Cambrian rocks of Ht, 
David’s will be found in C- L G. 8. xxxix. (1883), p. 261. Professor Lloyd Morgan has 
since confirmed my main conclusions, op. clt. xlvi. (1890), p. 241. Compare also J. F. 
Blake, op. clt. xl. (1884), p. 294. 
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group of breccias and tuffs underlies tlie Cambrian slates of Llanberis, and has likewise 
been claimed as p re- Cambrian, but it can be shown to pass up coiitiimoiisly into the 
Cambrian strata. In the Malvern Hills a core of gneissose and schistose rocks is doubt- 
less of pre-Cambriiin age, fragments derived from it being found at the base of the over- 
lying unconforinable Cambrian strata.^ From the plains of Leicestershire rises an 
insular area of rocky hills (Charnwood Forest) composed of slates, tuffs, and various 
crystalline rocks, which by the Geological Survey have been coloured as altered Cam- 
brian. Messrs. Bouncy and Hill, who fully described these rocks, regarded them as of 
pre-Cambrian date, and showed to what a large extent they are composed of volcanic 
agglomerates and tuffs. The rocks are immediately surrounded and overlain by Triassic 
sandstones, so tliat their relations to older rocks are concealed. Although there is 
thus no stratigraphical evidence to 11 x their age, they must be admitted to be litho- 
logically different from any known Paheozoic series in the country. They^ may thus 
with some probability be regarded as pre-Cambrian. Tliey have been recently mapped 
in detail by Messrs. Fox Strangways and W. W. Watts, of the Geological Survey, and 
present the following succession in descending order : — 

Brand series, consisting of slates at the top, underlain by conglomerate and quartzite 
(containing worm-tracks), lying upon purple and green beds. 

Maplewell series, composed of olive horustones ; Woodhouse beds, slate-agglomerate, horn- 
stone of Beacon PI ill, and felsitic agglomerate. 

Blackwood series.'* 

Another protuberance of ancient rocks vises in Central England from beneath the 
coal-field of Eastern Warwickshire. In this instance a definite age can he assigned to 
one portion of the rocks, for they contain Upper Cambrian fossils.*^ Beneath these 
strata, and apparently in conformable seipicnce with them, lies a well-marked voleanio 
group which has been claimed as pre-Cambrian, but which may be the equivalent of the 
volcanic scries (“ Peludian,” p. 896) found elsewhere at the base of the Cambrian system 
([). 919). At the Lizard Point in Cornwall a series of eruptive and schistose rocks occurs, 
the true relations of which have not yet been fixed, but which are probably pre- 
Canibx'iaii, They include coarse gneisses which rise as islets near the coast. 

On the Continent of Plurope numerous isolated areas of schists and other ancient 
rocks have been assigned to a pre-Camhrian or Archman series. In the older descriptions 
of these tracts an order of succes.sion and measurements of thickness were often given, 
the foliation being assumed to represent consecutive layers of deposition. But we now 
know that, in the great majority of cases, the foliation is entirely independent of original 
structure, so tliat the former attempts to establish a stratigraphical order among the 
gneisses and schists, and to compare that order in diflerent countries, cannot be 
accepted. All that can be essayed here is to give a summary of the general characters 
of the most ancitmt rocks of each region referred to. 


^ ,1. Idiillips, “Geology of the Malvern Plilhs,” Jfrw. (/eo/, ii. Part 1. PIoll, Q. J. G. S, 
xxi. p. 72. Riitley, op. cit. xliii. (1887), p. 481. Callaway, p. 525 ; op. cit. xlv. (1889), 
p. 475 ; xlix. (1893), p. 398 ; Ueol. Mag. 1892, p. 545, T. Groom, op. cit. Iv. (1899), p. 
129 ; Iviii. (1002), p. 89. 

Q,. J. A xxxiii. (1877), p. 754 ; xxxiv. (1878), p. 199; xxxvL (1880), p. 337 ; xlvii. 
(1891), p. 78 ; li. (1895), p. 24. 

A nn. Pep. Ged. ,Sn/rv. for 1895, p. 5; for 1896, p. 10. The middle subdivision 
includes some striking volcanic breccias and agglomerates. 

^ Lapworth, Geol. Mag. (1886), p. 321. T. H. Waller, op. cit. p. 323. Rutley, p. 557. 
A. Strahan, Geol. Sure. Map, Sheet 63. 

Bonney and Hudleston, Q. J. Q. S. xx.xiii. (1877), p. 884 ; xxxvii. (1883), p. 1 ; xlvii. 
(1891), p, 464. 0. A. McMahon, op. cit. xlv. (1889), p. 519. H. Fox and J. J, H. Teall, op. 

cM. xlix. (1893), p. 199. 
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Scandinavia exliibits tlie largest coiitiiiuons tract of pre-Cain])riaii rocks iii Liiropo.^ 
Altlioxigli tliese rocks have been more or less minutely examined tliroiigliout the wliok! 
extent of tlio peninsula, and have been described in many papers and iiieiuuirs, tlu^ 
earlier iniblislied descriptions of them, though often excellent from the lithological point 
of view, were written before the revolution in the views of geologists regarding the (‘(mi- 
plicated tectonics of regional metamorplxism, while these views since their i.ruimdgat mii 
have been only bat partially applied to the elucidation of tlio true relati<,)ns an<l 
structure of the older rocks of the peninsula. There can be no doubt that these rocks 
are a prolongation of those which farther to the south-west rise out of the Atlantic in 
the Highlands of Scotland and the hills of the north and west of Ireland. And there 
seems every probability that the broad features of geological striietnrc which Innui 
been ascertained to prevail in the British area will be found to extend also into Abirway 

and Sweden.- . , ^ 1 , 

Wide tracts of western Norway consist of coarse-banded giieissi's ((.rundljeldet, 
Urberget), which present the closest resemblance to the Lewisian seric's of Sutherland and 
Boss, blit with a wider range of pctrograpliical diversity. They ineludc ivd ami .p-ey 
gneisses, banded and streaked gruniilites, epidote-gneiss, cordiorite-goieiss, granites, 
syenites, gabbros, diorites, labradorite-rocks, garnet-rocks, ampliiholites, peridotites, 
serpentines, &c. The general assemblage of those rocks suggests that they rei>resent a 
complex series of acid and basic eruptive masses. With them is iutiiualel\ assuciiiteil 
another group of rocks, of 'which cons[)icuoiis members arc ([uartzite, limestone, miea- 
schist, quartz-schist, and others which, like those of Loch H.aree (p. SflO), ])oint Aviih 
more or less clearness to a sedimentary origin. This group is usually (luitc crystalliim., 
and is certainly older than some portions of the gneisses which can he, seen to piertu' it. 
It contains, however, hands of amphiliolite, which may reiircsent sills intruded between^ 
its corn pone ut layers. Thus at Rukedal (Southern Norway) a mass, 3900 feet thick, of 
quartzite, quartz-schist, and interbedded seams of liornbleiidc-schist, lies upon a group 
of hornblende-schists and grey gneiss traversed by alnindant granite veins. Thin hands 
of limestone occasionally occur in the gneiss, as near Christiansand, where they have 
yielded many minerals, especially vesuvianite, coccolite, scapolite, phlogopite, (drondro- 
dite, and black spinel. Apatite with magnetite, titanifcroiis iron, luematiti', and other 
ores farms a marked feature of the Norwegian pre-Camhrian series. TTie, most important 

1 In the older literature consult Keilhaii, ‘Gaea Norve.giea,’ iii. (1850). KJt‘rulf, 

‘ Udsigt over det Sydlige Norges Geologi,’ Ghristiaiiia, 1879 (translated into German by 
Gnrlt, and published by Cohen, Bonn, 18S0). A. E. Tornehohm, Se.liwedisclieu 

Hochgebirge,” Schwed. AJead., Stockholm, 1873. “Das Urterritorium Schwcdeiis,’' 

Jahrb. 1874, p. 131. Kaii Pettersen, “Geologiske Undersogelser inden Ti'omso Amt,” ^'^^e., 
Norske Vidennkab. &krijL vi. 44 ; vii. 261. For more recent work see Peuseh's important 
monograph on the fossiliferous crystalline schists of Bergen, ipioted ou p. 785, also his 
instructive essay ‘ Bommelcien og Karmtien,’ 1888 ; his papers in the ‘ Aarl,)og for 1891 ’ of 
the Geological Survey of Norway (Norge,^ UeulogUke UudensUge/tsc) ; Ids “Geologiske lugita- 
gelser fra Trondhjems StilT,” OJrdftfAania Vide^ink. SeMc, FovhandL 1891 ; and Ids paper on 
“Crystalline Schists of Western Norway,” Compt. rend. CongreE. Oeol. Inter tutL 1888 (1891), 
p. 192. T. Dahll, 0. A. Corneliiissen, andH. Rensch, “ Det nordlige Norges geologi,” A'arges 
Geolog. XJndersog. 1892. C. H. Homan, “ Selbu, ” Ahn/e.v Underdig. 1890. Brdgger, 

op. cit. No. 11, 1893. Tornehohm, Rature, 1888, p. 127, and various papers during reeeut 
years in the Geol. Ftiren. Farltandl. Stockholm, especially vol. xiii. (1891), |i. 37 ; xiv. (1892), 
p. 27 ; XV. (1893), p. 81 ; xvi. (1894), p. 661 ; xxiii. (1901), p. 206. P. J. Hohmpdst, op. cit. 
xxii. pp. 72, 105, 151, 233 ; xxiii. p. 55 ; and Sverig. Geol. Underdikn. No. 185 (IfK)O). 

- As the result of two journeys in Norway between Bergen and Haniiuerfest I was e.ouviuced 
of this general parallelism, but the deterndnation of the detailed stx*atigraphy of the country 
will be a task of incredible labour, demanding from the Scandinavian geologists many years 
of patient application. 
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mineral masses in an industrial sense are thick beds and lenticular .masses of iron-ore 
(Daiineraora, Filipstad, &c.). 

Of obviously later date than the coarse gneisses with their accompaniments is another 
series of crystalline schists which spreads over vast tracts of country in Scandinavia. 
Among these rocks mica-schists, ))hyllites, rpiartz-schists, clay-slates, quartzites, and 
S.chistose coiiglomeriites are conspicuous, and indicate that a large proportion of the whole 
mass is probably of clastic origin. But there are also included chlori tic and hornblende 
schists, amphibolites, gneisses, and many other rocks which were probably of eruptive 
origin, whether injected as sills or thrown out contemporaneously with the sedimentation 
oi the schists as tutis and lavas. In many respects this important series of schists bears 
a close resemblance to the ‘‘younger gneiss” or Dalradian series of Scotland. But its 
actual stratigraphy has not yet been accurately elucidated. That some p)art of it may 
be pre-Cambrian seems suliiciently probable. But its true relations are complicated 
by the discovery of Silurian fossils in some portions of the series, and by the apparent 
gradation of comparatively unaltered fossiliferous Silurian strata into the schistose 
condition. ],)r. Hans Ecusch, as already pointed out (p. 798),' has shown that among 
the crystalline schists to the south of Bergen bands of line mica-schist or phyllite witli 
layers and nodules of limestone contain fossils probably of Upper Silurian age.^ 
Having had an opportunity in 1889 of visiting the district, I have collected fossils from 
all the localities whicli ho enumerates, and can entirely confirm the account which he 
gives of the thoroughly metamorphic character of tlie rocks among which the fossiliferous 
bands occur. The phy Hites are intercalated among white quartzites, quartzite con- 
glomerates, green schists, hornbleiidic and actiuolitic schists and gneisses. But for the 
occurrence of the fossils, a geologist would naturally class the rocks as probably of pre- 
Cambrian age. But the corals, graptolites, and other organic remains make it quite 
certain that the crystalline schists in which they occur underwent their great 
nietarnorphism not earlier than some part of the Silurian period. It will be an 
extremely dilllcult and laborious task to disentangle the complications of these Nor- 
wegian rocks, and to determine which are of pre-Cambrian and which of Paheozoic age. 
Dr, Eeusch, summing up what is known regarding the distribution of fossils among these 
strata, hclioves tfiat a more or less eontiniioiis belt of Cambrian and Silurian rocks, usually 
in an extremely metamorphosed condition, can be traced along the axis of the Scandi- 
Jiaviau peninsula from near Stavanger to the North Cape.*-^ A group of red arkoses and 
sandstones, thousands of feet in thickness, known as Bparagmite, covers a wide extent of 
tile liilly country in the heart of Norway to the north of Christiania. The resemblance 
of those rocks to the Torridoniaii series of Scotland is remarkably close. 

In Sweden a similar development of pre-Cambrian rocks may be traced. Two 
broad subdivisions among them liave been recognised. The lower of these (Urberg) is 
grouped into an older series of gneisses (iron-gneiss, banded gneiss, limestone, granite, 
&e.), and a, younger series of porphyries and hallefUnt-gucisses and granites. The 
upper section consists of more or less obviously sedimentary formations, divisible into 
two series : tbo Dalarnian, composed more especially of reddisli sandstones, shales, 
and conglomerates (6000 feet), and the Seve, made up partly of arkose and sandstone, 

’ 8ee the volume cited ank, p. 785. The younger Scandinavian gneisses and schists which 
overlie Camlirian and Silurian foH.siliferous strata are referred to on pp. 925, 970. Be Geer 
has recorded the occurrence of conglomerate among the “ Archsean” gneisses, quartzites, and 
schists of 8caiiia in the south of Sweden, UeoL Foren. Stockholm, viil (1886).p. 30 (traus. by 
F. Wahnscliatfe, Z. ,/>. (/. G. 1886, p. 271). Ninety-five per cent of its pebbles consist of 
grey quartzite, like the quartzite below (H. Biickstrom, Svensk Akacl liandl xxix. No. 4 
(1897), p. 23). Its composition rather suggests a hrecciation of the quartzite in situ than 
a true conglomerate. 

- See his sketch-map of Scandinavia and Finland (Geologisk Kart over de Skandinaviske 
Lande og Fiuland), Christiania, 1890. 
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and partly of various crystalline scliists and limestone (Hedekalk of Sweden, Birikalk 
of Norway). The character of the sedimentary pre-Camhrian and Pakeozoic formations 
of Scandinavia is strikingly different on the eastern and western sides ol the peninsula. 
Possibly a land-barrier may from the beginning have separated the areas ol deposit, 
thus giving rise to an original difference in the nature of the sediments. But, as already 
pointed out (p. 798), tiie western side of the region has been subjected to gigantic dis,- 
turbaiice, displacement and regional metamorphism. The original clastic deposits of 
the Seve group have thus been converted into mica-schists, with some lioriiblende-schists 
and garnetiferous gneisses. This altered form of the group covers a vast extent of the 
central fjelds, stretching as a broad band from Dalarne np to the northern parts of 
Sweden. ^ 

Pre-Cambrian rocks cover most of Finland, where they present characters similar 
to those observed in Sweden. They have been well described by Sederholin, wlio has 
given a stratigraphieal elas.silication of them, and has especially called attention to 
some ]'emarkable evidence of a sedimentary intercalation among them at Taminerlors. 
A conglomerate is there found to contain rounded and partially deformed pebbles of 
diorite, granite, syenite, porphyrite, ])h 3 dlite, and quartzite. The variety of material of 
these stones and their obviously" rounded and water-worn forms distinguish them from 
those of a friction -breccia or crush- conglomerate. The matrix is schistose, and can 
sometimes hardly he distinguished from the pebbles enclosed in it.**^ 

Central Europe. — From Scandinavia and Finland a great series of pre- Cambrian 
crystalline schists stretches into the north-west of RLis.sia, reappearing in the north- 
east of that vast empire in Petcliora Land down to the 'White Sea, and rising in the 
imeleus of the chain of the Ural Mountains, and still farther south in Podolia. In 
Central Europe, similar rocks a]:)pear as islands in the midst of more recent formations. 
Among the Carpathian Mountains, they protrude at a number of points. ’Westwards 
of the central portion of the Alpine chain they rise in a more continuous belt, and 
.show numerous mineralogical varieties, including gneiss, mica-schist, and many other 
schists, as well as limestone and serpentine.^ Some of these rocks are certainly altered 
sedimentary deposits, others are probably crushed igneous rocks. The protogino of the 
Alps has been shown by Michel Lev^r to he intrusive. It behaves to the surrounding 
schists as some i)arts of the Laureiitian gneiss of Canada do to the schists next to tliat 
rock. 


^ See A. E. Tbrnebohra’s papers in Geol. Form, Stockholm, and in Ilatidl. AkatL Stock- 
holm, xxviii. No. 5, 1896; the Reports of the Sverig, Geol. Umkrsokn; also Nathorst’s 
Sveriges Geologi,’ 1894, and pp. 925, 970. 

- J. J. Sederliolm, “tlber eiue Archseische Sedirnentformatiou iiu wcstliclieii Finland,” 
Bull. Com, Geol. Finlande, No. 6, 1899. His classification of the Finland pre-Cambrian 
formations will be found at p. 233 of this Memoir. Much information regarding thesis rocks 
is given in the maps and accompanying explanatory memoirs of the Geological Commission 
under Mr. Sederliolin’s direction, also in liis papers in Ti^cliermcdds Mittheil, xii. (1891), 
pp. 1, 97; Fennia, viii. No. 3 (1893); Geol. Firren. Stockholm, xix. (1897), p. 20. Tim 
01)ermitt\veida conglomerate among the mica-schists of Saxony is another well-known 
example (Sauer, Zeitsek. gcs. Natwnous, lii. 1879, p. 706. J. Roth, Sikd). Akad. Wissenach. 
Berlin, xxviii. 1883 ; ‘Algern. u. Chem. Geologie.’ ii. p, 428. Hughes, Q. J, G, S, xliv. 

1888, p. 20). 

^ A voluminous series of papers has been published on the crystalline scliists and gneisses 
of the Alps. Among these it is only possible here to cite a few : Zaccagna, Bol. Com. Geol. 
Ital. xviii. (1887), p. 346 ; ’V". Novarese, op. cit. 1896, No. 3 ; L. Mrazec, ‘La protogine du 
Mont Blanc, &c.’ Geneva, 1892; L. Buparc and Mrazec’s ‘'Massif du Mont Blanc,” Alem. 
Soc. Fhys. Hist Nat. Geneva, xxxiii. (1898), 2ud and 3rd parts; Michel Ihwy, B. S. G. id 
1879 ; J. W. Gregory, Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 232; ‘Livret Guide du Congres Geol. 
Internat,’ Zurich, 1894. 
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Pre- Cambrian rocks rise to the surface in a number of detached areas in France, 
particularly in Brittany, the Cotentin, the central plateau,^ Morvan, Cevcnnes, the 
Pyrenees, the Danphiny Alps, and the Vosges. In Brittany they have been carefully 
studied by Dr. Barrois, who describes them as largely composed of mica-schists, passing 
Qfton into gneiss and into quartzite, and including chlorite-schists, amphibolites, 
talcose and scricitic schists, serpentines, eclogites, and pyroxenites.- Extensive masses 
ot granitoid and granulitic gneisses with mica- schists, amphibolites and other crystalline 
rocks lurin the toundation of the great central plateau of France. In Brittany, in the 
central plateau, as well as in other regions of France, thick masses of slates and phyllites 
have likewise been assigned to the pre-Cambrian series. In the Clotentin they are re- 
presented by the “ Phyllades de St. Lb” — a thick series of hard lustrous slates or 
])hyllites, among whicli soipe disputed organic remains have been found (pp. S77, 927). 
By other geologists, liowever, these phyllites are placed in tlic Cambrian system. They 
are named by Professor Barrois the “Brioverian system” (from Briovera, the ancient 
name of St. Lu), who separates them into three series : 1st, at the bottom the shales, 
phyllites, greywackes ami cherts of St. Lo and Lamballe ; 2nd, the shales, con- 
glomerates and limestone of Goiirin ; and :ird, the gi*eeii Hags of Neant The base 
of the whole ])assos down insensibly into the crystalline schists below, and it is possible 
that these scliists are really metamorphosed parts of the Brioverian series. In the 
absemee of dcderniinatc fossils it cannot at present be dechled whether the Brioverian 
[ire jire-Cambrian or Cambrian. They are certainly covered im conformably by un- 
foHsiliferous eonglomerjites and slates which are not improbably Cambrian.'^ 

A large area of ancient crystalline schists extends sonthward from Dresden through 
]*5avaria and Bohemia between the valley of the Danube and the headwaters of the 
hllhe. Two well-marked groups have been recognised — {a.) red gneiss, enntaming pink 
orthoclase and .n, little white potash-mica, covered by (h) grey gneiss, containing white 
or grtjy felH])ar, and abundant dark magnesia-mica. According to Gfunbel the former 
(called by him the Bojan gneiss) may be traced as a distinct formation associated with 
granite, but with, very few other kinds of crystalline or schistose rocks, wdiile the latter 
(termed the llercyniiui gneiss) consists of gneiss witli abundant interstratifications of 
many other schistose rocks, grapliitic limestone, and serpentine. The Flercynian gneiss 
is overlain l)y mica-schists, above which comes a vast mass of argillaceous schists and 
shales. In Bohemia, these overlying crystalline clay-slates and schists (‘‘ Ktage A” of 
Barrande) gradin-ite upward into niidouhted clastic rocks known as tlie Przibriim Schists, 
unconfoi'inaltly over which c.ome conglomerates and sandstones lying at the base of 
the fossiliferons scries. The same gradation occurs around the granulite tract of 
Saxony, wliere the outer sebi.sts may be merel}^ metamorphosed Paheozoie sedimentary 
rocks. 

In the ci'iitral and e[istern Pyrenees some pre-Cambrian cores consist of masses of 
granitoid gneiss, W'itli various chloritie and other schists and altered limestones. But 

^ The scliists of this region are discussed by Mouret, Bid/. Carle, (n'i)l. France, No. 72 
(1899). 

- A nn. Stir. Grol. Fm'd. viii. x. xiv. xvi. 

=' Pror. aeol. Amir. 1899, p. 105. 

For descriptions of Ihe pre-Pamhrian rocks of Saxony see Gredner, Z. J). G. G. 1877, 
p, 757 ; M)as Siuihsisclio Gramilitgeliirge,’ 1884. Lehmann, cited below. "Erliiuter. Geol. 
Speciiilkart,” piirtieularly sections Geriiigswalde, Geyer, Glauchan, liohenstein, Penig, 
Kochlitz, Schwarzenhexg, Waldheim, Wic.senthal. Bavaria and Bohemia: Gunihel, 
' Gcognostisclie Beschreihung des Osthayerischen Grenzgel urges,’ Gotha, 1868. Jokely, Jahr. 
Geol. JieichsaiishUi, vi. ]). 355 ; viii. pp. 1, 516. Elalko^^^sky, ‘ Die Giieissforrnation des 
Eulengebirges’ (Halnlitationschrift), Leipzig, 1878 ; Xeues Jahrh. ISSO (i.) p. 29. F. Katzer, 
Gleologie von Bdhmen,’ 1892. Baden: *Erlauter. Geol. Specialkart.’ 

Lehmann, 'Eutstehnng der altkrystallinischen Schiefergesteine,’'lSS4. 
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the most extensively developed rocks are various phyllites -which here aiul there have 
assumed a gneissose character from contact metainorphismd In Asturias and Gallieia,, 
Barrois has investigated a groat series of schists regarded by him as pre-Camljiian, and 
divisible into two important groups — a lower, composed essentially of mica-schists, and 
an upper, consisting of green chloritoiis, amphibolitic, talcose, or micaceous schist^, 
with subordinate bands of rpiartzite, serpentine, and cipollino.- 

America. — In ISforth America the pre-Cambrian rocks, which cover an area estimated 
at more than 2,000,000 srpuire miles, from the Arctic Ocean southwards to the great 
lakes, have been studied in detail for a longer period than those of any oilier region, and 
in many respects they may serve as the type with which those of other parts of the globe 
may be compared^" They were lirst mapped and described by Logan and Murriiy in 
Canada, and were divided by these observers into two distinct divisions. The lower 
of these, named Laurentian from its extensive development among the Laureiitide 
mountains, was described as consisting chiefly of coarse red, grey, and limided fel- 
spathic. liornblendic, micaceous, and pyroxenic gneisses with jiegmatites, and inehided 
zones of limestone. The upper group, called Huronian from its exposures in the 
Lake Huron district, was recognised as being composed mainly of quartzites, fldsites, 
diorites, diabases, syenites, various coarse and fine fragmental volcanic rocks (agglo- 
merates and tuffs), clay -slates, and other bedded materials that pass into sebists. 
Though the Huronian series was found along the line of junction to dip liclow the 
Laurentian, this ])osition was believed to be due to disturbance, no doubt licing 


^ Ctarrigou, JJ. A. O. F. i. (1S73), p. 418; Caralp, ‘ Etudes Gfologiques sur les I:Ia,uts 
massifs des Pyrenees centrales,’ Tonlouse, 1888. 

A nn. Soc. Ghl. Ford, ii. (1882). 

'* Out of the large amount of literature which has grown up coiicenuiig the pre-(.!amhrian 
rocks of, North America the following works may be cited: W. E. Logan, ‘Geology of 
Canada,’ 1863. Anni/al Reports of the Geologiml Surveg of Canada, })articu]a,rly M«i’. 
Lawson’s Report on Rainy Lake in the vol. for 1887 ; and papers Iry Dr. Barlow and hy 
F. D. Adams in vol. viii. (1896), in Journ. (kol. i. (1893), ],). 325, and in Amer. Jonrn. W. 


I. (1895), p. 58. Geological and Fatural History Riirrey of Minnesota, vol. ii., Geology, 
hy N. H. Winchell and W. Uphain, 1888, and Annual Reports since 1887. Geologieal 
Purvey of Wisconsin, Final Reports, vols. i. ii. iii. iv. hj T. C. Chaml)erlin, R. I). Bwiag,. 
G. E. Wright, E. T. Sweet, T. C. Brooks, &c. Geological Aurmy of Mkhigan, 1873 (Ih 
Brooks), 1881, vol. iv. (C. Bominger), 1891-92, containing a sketch of the geology of tlie 
iron, gold, and copper districts hy M. E. Wadsworth. Second Geological Sureetf of 
Rennsylmnia, summary volume on Arclucan Rocks by J. R. Lesley, 1892. ' A nnnal Reports 
of the United States Geological Survey, esimcially the 5th and 7tli, conhiining memoirs by 
R. D. Irving, the 10th containing a joint memoir by R. D, Irving ami 0. R. Van ilise, the 
14tli with one by Messrs. Walcott and Ridings, the 16th and 21 st with important essays by Van 
Plise, the 20th with, papers by W. H. Weed and Pirsson ; also Monograph, v., on the copper- 
bearing rocks of Lake Superior by B. D. Irving ; xxix. by Emerson ; and xxxvi. by Morgan 
Clements and H. L. Smith ; B. US. G. S. No. 23, T. C. qiiaml.erlin andR. D. Irving; No 
157 hy Hall ; No. 159 by Emerson, R. Pumpelly and C. R. van Hise. ri war. Jouen.'sei. 
xliii. (.1892), p. 224. A. C. Lawson, Bull. GeoL Sac. Amcr. i. (1890), pp. 163, 175 * Bull 
Geol. University, California, iii. No. 3, May 1902. A. Wiiieliell, B. Geol. Soc. i. p. 357^ 
n. p. 85. N. H. Winchell. Proc. Aoner. Assoc, xxxiii. (1885) ; Amer. Geol. xv. and xvi (1895)' 

J. D. Whitney and M. E. Wadsworth, “ The Azoic System,” Bull. Mus. Comp. ZooL Harvard’ 
1884. C. R. Van Hise, Amer. Jour. Sci. xli. (1891), p. 117 ; 16th A 7 in. Rep. US. G. s 
1896, pp. 573-8/4 ; 21st Do. 1901, pp. 305-434. R. Pumpelly and C. R. Van Hise, Am. Jonrl 
Set, xliii. (1892), p. 224. The literature of American pre-Camhrian geologv has been ex- 
haustively collecte<l by 0. R. Van Hi.se in B, US. G. S. No. 86, ‘ Correhdion Papers 
^clnean and Algonkian,’ 1892, and in a .series of papers in Journ. Geol, vols. i. ii. hi. and 
iv. continued by 0. K. Leith in subsequent volumes of the same journal. 
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entertained that the former series was the j'oun^er of the two. All these rocks lie 
beneath the undisturbed Potsdam sandstone of the Cambrian system. 

Since tlie days of Logan, Murray, and Hunt, the great pioneers of American pre- 
Cambrian geology, tlie subject has been attacked by many able observers. The Geological 
purveys ol Canada and the United States, as well as those of some of the States of the 
Union, particularly Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, have examined the rocks over 
many hundred square miles, and have published voluminous reports concerning them. 
Owing to the great diversity of character which prevails among the oldest crystalline 
rocks of this wide region, and also because man}’' of the districts lie far apart and have 
been worked out independently, considerable variety of nomenclature and diversity of 
view have arisen. At present it is hardly po.ssible to reconcile these conflicting opinions, 
though there can be little doubt that before long a general concurrence will be arrived 
at regarding the main features of pre-Cambrian geology in this important region. 
Logan’s original '' Laiirentian ” series, often but incorrectly termed the “ Pun d amenta 1 
(complex, ” covers by much the largest area of all the North American pre-Cambrian 
formations, and presents the greatest persistence of lithological character. It consists 
of an intricate aggregation of crystalline rocks, which are sometimes acid and massive, as 
granite and syenite, but generally show moi-e or less marked foliation, so as to pass into 
coarse or granitoid gneisses or gneissoid granites. APith these are intimately mixed up 
masses and bands of dioritcs and gabbros, which usually have a foliated structure and pass 
into true schists, as well as various schists, the origin of which is less certain. There can 
hardly now be any doubt that these various rocks are of igneous origin ; in many cases 
they can bo seen actually to cut across and send veins into each other. They have 
subsequently been affected by intense dynamic action, whereby they have undergone 
internal rearrangrnents ; their component minerals have often been crushed down, they 
have been squeezed into each other, crumpled up and compressed, and have acquired 
the general but une(|ual foliation which now characterises them. Logan thought he 
Dould recognise an older and coarser series, which he ranked as ‘‘Lower Laurentian,” and 
a higher series, composed largely of anorthosites or norites, and including nfiore varied 
and highly foliated gneisses, schists, slates, and limestones, which were regarded as 
“Upper Laurontian.” It w’as originally supposed that the whole of the rocks were 
probably of soxlimentary origin, but had undergone severe metamorphism. 

More recent study of Logan’s typical district and of other parts of Canada has led 
to a considerable modification of the view’s which he adopted. The igneous origin of 
the so-called Lower Laureutian gneisses is now generally conceded. The anorthosites 
or norites of the upper subdivision have likewise been shown to be enormous protrusions 
of eruptive material whicli have invaded the schistose rocks among wdiich they lie. 
These latter rocks, known as the Grenville series of Ontario, include varieties of gneiss and 
other schists which have been closely examined by Professor Adams, who has determined 
by chemical analysis the similarity of their compiosition to that of altered sediments. 
They are interstratified wdth quartzites and limestones in such a way as to make their 
original sedimentary origin highly probable. These various rocks are so intimately 
mingled with the erupted gneisses of the so-called “Fundamental complex” that they 
cannot be separated in mapping. There appears to be reason to regard the Grenville 
series as a more highly altered condition of the so-called “ tlastings series,” near the 
city of Ottawa, which presents many points of lithological and stratigraphical resemblance 
to the “ Huronian ” rocks, originally mapped by Logan to the north and north-east of 
Lake Huron.^ It thus appears that the Laurentian gneisses, instead of forming a 

1 F. D. Adams, Keties. Jahrb. Beilage Baud viii, (1893) ; Amer. Journ. Sci. 1. (1895), p. 
58 ; iii. (1897), p. 173 ; xinn. Rej). Geol. Buro, Canada, Part i. vol. viii. (1896). 
A. P. Coleman, “The Huronian Question,” Amer. Geol. xxix. (1902), p. 325. The anor- 
thosites of Lake Superior are discussed by N. H. Winchell and A, C. Lawson, Bull. Geol. 
SuTV. Alinnesota, No, 8, 1893. 
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“fundamental complex ” on wliicli tlie oldest sedimentary formations re])ose, arc reall^y in 
part at least younger tlian these formations, and have been, actually intruded into and 
through them. It was proposed by the United States Geological Survey to reserve the 
term “Archfcan” for all the essentially igneous rocks that underlie the pre-Cambrian 
sedimentary formations, and to embrace these sedimentary formations under the general 
designation of “Algonkian.” But we noiv know that the “Arclnean” series includes 
various sedimentary intercalations, and that the “Algonkian” is actually pierced by 
portions of the “ Arclnean ” masses. Some revision of the nomenclature is tlius necessary. 
At present it is not definitely known how much of the so-called Laurentian or “funda- 
mental complex” is older than the Huronian rocks. 

In Canada and the Lake Superior region of the United States the b.dl owing grou[)s 
of pre-Cambrian formations have been recognised in descending order beneath the oldest 
Cambrian strata there developed. 

Keweenawan (Nipigon of W. Ontario) consists of three main divisions, having a united 
thickness which varies iip to 35,000, or according to Irving, even to 50,000 I’ec't. 
At the base lies a band of gabbro. Aliove it comes the main group of the formation, 
consisting of a vast succession of lava-sheets which, in t.heir liiglier jiarts, become more 
interstratified with sandstones and conglomerates. Tlie third group is composed 
of detrital material derived from the waste of the rocks below.^ The Keweenawan 
lies uiiconformably on the Animikie series. 

Animikie (Penokee, Upper Menominee, Upper Marquette), mainly n, sedimentary sei'ies, 
consisting of a lower quartzite and an upper slate formation, with Kul.)ordinate hi‘ds 
of sidei’ite and ferruginous chert. A r.ucouformnbility t\t the basi*, of this 

series extends over a wide area and, .jiuvso;i, m;irks .-i v;i>; iutervtd of time, 

soparn.ting tlio Huronian from all later periods.- 

Upiier Iluroniau (Upper Keewatin, Lower Menominee, Lower Marquette), mainly a 
sedimentary series comprising limestones, quartzites, conglomerates, slates, <S;e. 
These strata are pierced by granites or gneisses, and lie iiueouf()nna],)ly on the ohler 
members of tlie series with a conglomerate at the liase. 

Lower Huronian (Lower Keewatin) composed largely of green schists with recognisable 
sediments, among which are quartzites, saudstoncs, avkoses, aiid conglouuu'at.cs, 
together with limestones and shales that pass into phyllites. Large l)odies of voleani(r 
rocks are included, consisting of greenstones ami tuifs’ which have been alter(.*,d into 
schists. An unconform ability occurs at the base of this series. 

Coutchichiug, characteristic rather of the west than of the east, tauisists of quariz- 
hiotite-schists and line grey gneisses of remarkahly uniform charac.ter. lii tluj 
Eastern districts of Canada the Hastings and Grenville series alinve, reierriHl to a,r(i the 
oldest rocks to which a sedimentary origin can he assigned. 44iey have been invaded 
hy portions of the Laurentian gneisses, granites, and anorthosites.' 

Laurentian (“Fundamental complex”). Tlie rocks comprised under this name may 
include the oldest masses of the continent. They are of eruptive character, and are 
certainly in part younger than the overlying formations below the “ Fparclueaii 
interval.” 

Ill the east of the Canadian region a large develojmient of sialiuK'niary deposits 
underlies the Cambrian formations, and, mainly through the labours of Mr. 
G. F. Matthew, has been made to yield an interesting fauna. These rocks, wliidi have 
been variously considered as pre-Cambrian and as Cambrian, occur in New Ihainswick, 
Cajie Breton, and Newfoundland. In the last-named district they have bi.'en sub- 
divided liy Mr. AYalcott as follows : — 


1 C. B. Van Hise, IL UA. G. >S’. No. 8(1, 1892; I6th Rq). C.K (/, A. ISOfb 

In illustration of tlie differences of opinion among North American geologists as to the correla- 
tion of the pre-Cambrian rocks of the continent, see tlie series of papers by Proh.cssor 
N. H. Wmchell in Amcr. Geol, vols. xv. and xvi., publislied in 1S95 ; A. B.' Willmott, 
Jour a. Geol. x. (1902), p. 67 ; A. G. LaAvson, JJull. Geol. Cuir. ValifornoL iii No 3 
(1902), p. 51. ‘ . 

“The Eparclncan Interval,” in tin* })uper last cited. 
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Random reddish and grey sandstones, with some shales and conglomerates, 

peril aY>s . . . . . . . . 1000 feet 

Signal Hill red and grey sandstones, with a thick conglomerate at the top. dl20 ,, 
Momahle dark brown or blackish slates (St. John’s), with obscure organic 

remains . . . . . . . . 2000 ,, 

Torbay green, puride, pinkish, or red slates, in frequent alternations : forms 

supposed to be Oldhamia, found towards the top of the group . 3300 ,, 

Conception slate- conglomerate, slates (1650 feet) lying on diorites, quartzites, 

and jaspory bands and hard greenish slates (1300 feet) . . *2950 ,, 


1-2,370 feet 


At the top of the Random group lies a thin baud of conglomeratic limestone, which 
is taken by Mr. Walcott as the base of the Cambrian system.^ 

Far to tlie west, in the heart of the continent, pre-Cambrian rocks extend over a 
wide area in Montana (Belt hlonntains), where they consist of shales and limestones, 
with some quartzite and sandstone at the base. They attain the great thickness of 
12,000 feet, of wliich nearly 7000 feet are composed of shales in five principal groups, 
with two massive limestones, the lower of which (ISTewlaiid Limestone) is 2000 feet and 
the liigher (Helena) 2400 feet thick. In shales at a deiRh of 7700 feet from the top 
of the series four species of annelid trails have been found, with wmiiu burrows and 
thousands of ill-preserved crustacean fragments that appear to be early forms of merosto- 
mata.**^ These strata are covered unconforraably by others of Middle Camlnian age. 
Again, in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, a remarkable series of strata, nearly 
12,000 feet thick, uncon form ably underlies a Middle Cambrian formation. It differs 
considerably in lithological character from that of Montana, presenting a much less 
development of limestone and a great predominance of sandstones, and including an 
interstrati fled zone of basaltic lavas, witli intercalated sandstones, 800 feet in thickness. 
Traces of organisms have been detected in tlie upper (dinar) division of this series. 
One of these, a stronuitopora-like form, was doubtfully referred by Dawson to Crypto- 
::oon, though he thought it might not be really organic. Some objects like discinoid 
shells have been described under the name of ChuariaS 

From beneath the oldest sedimentary rocks, gneisses, and other crystalline masses 
like those of the eastern States and Canada rise to the surface in the mountain chains 
throughout the continent. Pre-Cambrian sediments appear in the Adirondack range."^ 
Africa. — Crystalline schists and gneisses, with granites and otlier massive crystalline 
rocks, cover a large part of this continent. They come to the surface in many wide 
districts from Egypt to the Cape. From the first catai-act of the Nile they stretch 
eastwards into the Arabian mountains and the peninsula of Sinai. They form the 
ragged platform wliich, stretching southward from the Nubian Desert, has been over- 
llowed by the lavas of Abyssinia, and supports the great line of old volcanoes, of which 
Kilimanjaro and Mount Kenia arc the chief. Crossing German East Africa and the 
British territories they sweep through the western tracts of Matabele Laud, the 
Transvaal, and Bechuanaland to the north of Cape Colony.® They range along the 


^ Pror. )Va,shvnfji(in. A add. ^Sal. i. (1900), p. 310. There is a difference of opinion 
lictween this geologist and ]\lr. W. G. Matthew as to the classification of these rocks. The 
latter classes as pre-Cambriau, under tlie name of “Etchirninian,” the older sedimentary rocks 
below a certain sandstone which, he tliinks, lies at or near the horizon of Olenellvs {Trans, 
IVew York Acad. Sci. xiv. ]>. 103). Mr. Walcott, on the other hand, carries the Cambrian 
down to the top of the Random group, and regards the “Etchiminian terraiie” as Lower 
Cambrian. The Ebchimiuian fossils are notiaad postea., p. 931. 

“ C. I). Walcott, IMl. GeoL Soe. Amer, x. (1899), pp. 201, 235. 

'* C. D. Walcott, op, cU. pp. 215, 232. 

J. F. Kemp, Proc, Amer. Assoc, xlix. (1900), Address to Geological Section. 

® E. Cohen, Reucs Jahrh. 1874 ; A. Schenck, Petermeum MUtluriU xxxiv. (1S88), p. 225 ; 
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west coast at a greater or less distance from the sea, mounting inland into the great 
central plateau. Some portions of them have been described in detail as dcvelo]ied in 
the Congo basin.^ They rise in isolated tracts of the Sahara and appear again in the 
core of the Atlas mountains. 

India. — In India, the oldest known rocks are gneisses which underlie the most 
ancient Paheozoic formations, and appear to belong to t^vo periods. The older or 
Bundelkund gneiss is covered unconformably by certain ‘transition” or “subineta- 
niorphic ” rocks, which, as they approach the younger gneiss, become altered and inter- 
sected by granitic intrusions. The younger or peninsular gneiss is therefore believed to be 
a metairiorphic series unconforinable to the older gneiss. In the western Himalayan chain 
there are likewise two gneisses — a central gneiss, probably Arclnean, and an upper gneiss 
formed by the inetamorphism of older Palaeozoic rocks into which it passes, and which lie 
unconformably on the older gneiss and contain abundant fragments derived from it.“ 

China. — Pre-Cambrian rocks are extensively developed in Northern China,, forming 
the fundamental masses round and over which the later rocks have been laid down. 
According to lUchthofen, the oldest portions of the series are mica-gneisses and gneiss- 
granites with hornblende-schists, mica-schists, &c., having an N.N.W. strike and steep 
inclination. Apparently of later date are some chlorite-gneisses and hornblende-gneisses 
with intercalations of mica-gneiss and granulite, hut without gneiss-granite, seen in 
north Tshili and north Shansi, and marked by a persistent W.S.W. and E.N.E. strike. 
These rocks are succeeded unconformably by a great series of groups which may belong 
to distinct periods. They consist of mica-schists, crystalline limestones, black quartz- 
ites,, hornblende-schists, coarse conglomerates, and green schists. With some of tho.se 
groups are associated granite, pegmatite, syenite, and diorite. The whole series imdcr- 
went great plication and denudation before the deposition of the older Paheozoic forma- 
tions (Sinisian).*^ 

Japan. — The Abukuma plateau of Japan presents a copious development of am phi- 
bole- and biotite-gi-anites, both massive aud schistose, gneiss-miea-schi.st, biotite-schists 
with garnet or hornblende, titanite-amphibole-scliists, quartz-schists, amphibole-picrite 
and other crystalline masses, which have been fully described by Professor Koto.'* 

Australasia. — In New Zealand crystalline schists cover an area of 8000 square miles. 
In the South Island the most ancient Palteozoic rocks are underlain l>y vast masses of 
crystalline foliated rocks traceable nearly continuously on the west side of the main 
watershed. The geological relations of these masses have not yet been satisfactorily 
defined, and it does not appear to he established whether any portions of them are 
undoubtedly pre-Cambrian. They are divided by Sir J. Elector into two series, of 
which the lower consists of gneiss, granite, &c., with an overlying ma.ss of hornblendic, 
micaceous, and argillaceous schists (probably metamorphosed Devonian) ; wliilc the 
upper consists of argillaceous slates and schi.sts, which are regarded as probably altortMl 
Silurian or even Carboniferous rocks/** In Canterbury there is a contra,! zone of 
micaceous, talcose, and graphitic schists, overlain by chlorite and hornblendti-scliists, 
and lastly by a quartzitic zone interleaved with schists.** Crystalline schists ainl 
gneisses form the rugged mountainous ground of south-western Otago. The centre of 

W. Gibson, Q. L G. S. xlviii. (1892), p. 420 ; Trans. Fed. Inst. Min. Ewjin. 189t). F. H. 
Hatch, Q. J. a, S. liv. (1898), p. 73. 

^ J. Cornet, Ann. Soc. Belrj. (rrol. xxiv. (1897), p. 25 ; Bull. Hoe. Iklqe (teol xi, (1899) 
p. 311. 

2 Medlicott and Blanford, ‘Manual of Geology of India,’ pp. xviii, xxvi, and Oldham in 
2nd edit, of same woi*k, chap. ii. 

** Richthofen, ‘China,’ ii. 1882. 

^ Journ. Coll. Hci. Imp. Univ. Tokyo, v. (1893), Part iii. 

® ‘ Elandbook of New Zealand,’ by J. Hector, M.D., Wellington, 1883. 

** Haast’s ‘Geology of Canterbury,’ p. 252. 
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tliis province is occupied by a broad band of gently inclined mica-scbists and slates. 
Tliese rocks are the main gold-bearing series of Otago.^ 

RockvS assigned to an Arcbreaii age are believed to cover an area of perliaps 20,000 
srpiare miles in Australia. They consist of gneiss, mica-schist, chlorite, or talc-schists, 
hornblende-schists, quartzites, conglomerates, micaceous red mudstones, marble limestone, 
Inematite, ilmenite, and graphite. They have not been definitely recognised in Victoria, 
New South Wales, Queensland, and the northern territory of South Australia, though 
some of the crystalline schists known in these regions may ultimately be referable to 
this part of the Geological Record. In South Australia they are developed on a large 
scale near Adelaide, and in the Mount Lofty range. At Ardros'san they are uncon- 
formably overlain by the Lower Camhrian Limestone. Archaean rocks appear in the 
Musgrave and Macdonnell ranges and in the Kimberley district of West Australia. - 
In Tasmania rocks assigned to the Archaian series cover large tracts on the west side 
of the island, and occur less abundantly in the north and east. They consist of gneiss, 
cjuartz-schists, mica-schists, talc-schists, chlorite-schists, siliceous conglomerates and 
breccias, with frequent subordinate bands of limestone, dolomite, serpentine, hrematite, 
magnetite, and other minerals.'^ 


Part IL Pal.£ozoic. 

It has l:)een shown in the foregoing pages that though the stratified 
pre-Cambrian rocks are generally separated by an unconformahility from 
formations of later age, such a break does not always occur, and that 
in its absence, no sharp line of division can he drawn by way of upward 
limit to the pre-Cambrian series. It is obvious that the physical con- 
ditions of sedimentation underwent no universal interruption at the 
close of pre-Cambrian time, but that these conditions, having already 
been established long before the Cambrian period, were continued in 
some regions into that period without a break. Moreover, it has now 
l)een ascertained beyond doubt that plant and animal life had already 
appeared upon the earth during pre-Oaml)rian time, lienee the term 
Pahnozoic, or Primary, which has hitherto been used to denote the 
older fossiliferous systems that terminate downward at the base of the 
Cambrian rocks is no longer strictly accurate, unless it is extended so as 
to include the very oldest strata in which organic remains have been 
found. Geologists have agreed to fix the, base of the Cambrian system 
at the OleneUns-zoiiey already referred to. It is quite evident, however, 
that at any moment a new series of fossils may he discovered below that 
horizon, and it will then be matter for consideration whether such a series 
should he included in the Camhrian fauna or be made the palaeontological 
basis for the designation of a still older geological system. In the present 
meagre state of our knowledge regarding these ancient rocks, it seems the 
most prudent course to take in the meantime the platform of the Olenelhis- 
zone, which has now been recognised in many parts of the globe, as the 
Camhrian basement, and to fix there provisionally the downward limit of 

1 Hutton’s ‘Geology of Otago,’ p. 31. ■? 

- Professor Edgewortli David, Presidential Address, Froc. Linn. Soc. iV. S. Wales, viii. 
(1894), p. 548. For tlie notices of Australian geology on tins and subsequent pages I am 
niuck indebted to tbe lucid summary presented in this Address. 

R. M. Jolmstoii, ‘Geology of Tasmania,’ 1888, p. 16. 
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tlie PalcBozoic series of systems. That series will thus include all the 
older sedimentary formations from the bottom of the Cambrian to the 
top of the Permian system. The strata embraced under the comprehen- 
sive designation of Palaeozoic consist mainly of sandy and muddy sediments 
with occasional intercalated zones or thick masses of limestone. They 
l 3 ear witness for the most part to comparatively shallow water and the 
proximity of land. Their frec^uent alternations of sandstone, shale, con- 
glomerate, and other detrital materials, their abundant rippled and sun- 
cracked surfaces, marked often with burrows and trails of worms, as well 
as the prevalent character of their organic remains, shoiv that they must 
generally have been deposited in areas of slow subsidence, bordering 
continental or insular masses of land. Their limestones and cherts may 
point to accumulation in deeper and clearer water. Fi'om the clniracter 
of the organisms preserved in them, the Palaeozoic rocks, as far a.s the 
present evidence goes, may be groujied into two main divisions — an older 
and a newer : the former, or Silurian facies (from the base of tlic 
Cambrian to the top of the Silurian system), distinguished more especially 
by the abundance of its graptolitic, trilobitic, and lirachiopodous fa.una,, 
and by the absence of vertebrate remains, save from the uppermost 
formations ; the latter, or Carboniferous facies (from the top of the 
Silurian to the top of the Permian system), marked • by the number and 
variety of its fishes and amphibians, the absence of graptolites, the 
decreasing number of trilobites, and the increasing abuiidanec of its 
cryptogamic terrestrial flora. 

Section i. Cambrian. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

In those regions of the world where the relations of the |)re-Caml)rian 
to the oldest unmetamorpliosed Paltnozoic rocks are most clearly exposed 
and have been most carefully studied, it is seldom that any conformalih'. 
passage can he traced between these two great rock- groups, though, ;is 
already stated, occasional examples of such a gradation occur. MoiHi 
usually a marked unconformability and strong lithological contrast hav'c 
been observed between the two series, the younger frequently abounding 
in pebbles derived from the waste of the older. Such a break points to 
the lapse of a vast interval of time during which the pre-Cainl>riau rocks, 
after sulfering much crumpling and metamorphisni, were ridged up into 
land and were then laid open to prolonged denudation. These clianges 
seem to have been more especially prevalent in the northern part of the 
northern hemisphere. At all events, there is evidence of extensive up- 
heaval of land in the north-west of Europe and across the northern tracts 
of North America and Northern China ^ prior to the deposit of the earliest 

^ The vast erosion of the pre- Palaeozoic land is nowhere more impressively shown than in 
Northern China, wliere, as XUchthofen has pointed out, the oldest gneisses are siirmoxinttMl 
by thousands of feet of sedimentary material (Sinisian formation), hi the uppermost parts of 
which Primordial fossils are found. ‘China,’ vol. ii. 
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remaining portions of the Palaeozoic formations. These strata, indeed, 
^\'ere derived from the degradation of that northern land, the extent and 
height of v-hich may be in some measure realised from the enormous 
piles of sedimentary rock which have been formed out of its waste. To 
this day, much of the land in the boreal tracts of the northern hemisphere 
still consists of pre-Gambrian gneiss. We cannot affirm that the primeval 
northern land was lofty; but, if it was not, it must have been subjected 
to repeated renewals of elevation, to compensate for the loss of height 
which it suffered in the denudation that provided material for the deep 
masses of Palaeozoic sedimentary rock. 

The earliest connected suite of deposits in the Palaeozoic series re- 
ceived the name Cambrian'’ from Sedgwick, who with great skill un- 
ravelled the stratigraphy of the most ancient sedimentary rocks of Korth 
Wales (Cambria). When the peculiar brachioieodous and trilobitic fauna 
of Murchison’s Silurian system was found to descend into these rocks, the 
term Primordial Zone or Primordial Silurian was applied to them by 
Barrande in Bohemia. For many years, however, they yielded so few 
fossils that their place as a distinct section of the geological record was 
disputed. Eventually by the labours of Barrande in Bohemia ; Hicks 
in South Wales ; Brogger, Linnarsson, and others in Scandinavia ; Schmidt 
in the Baltic provinces of Eussia ; Billings, Matthew, Walcott, and others 
in Canada and the United States, as well as various workers in other 
countries — such a distinctive fauna has been brought to light as serves to 
characterise a series of deposits at the base of the Palaeozoic formations. 
This assemblage of fossils, Barrande’s first or Primordial fauna, is now 1)y 
eommon consent more commonly known as Cambrian. The use of the 
terms Cambrian and Silurian will be more fully referred to in later 
pages. 

EocivS. — The rocks of the Cambrian system present considerable 
uniformity of litliological character over the globe. They consist of grey 
and reddish grits or greywackes, quartzites, and conglomerates, with 
shales, slates, phy Hites, or schists, and sometimes thick masses of lime- 
stone. Their false-bedding, ripple-marks, and sun-cracks indicate deposit 
in shallow water and occasional exposure of littoral surfaces to desiccation. 
The limestones and cherts are doubtless the memorials of deeper seas where 
mechanical sediments ceased to be deposited. Nodules and layers of 
phosphate of lime are found among the shales and limestones both in 
Europe and in North America.^ Sir A. C. Eamsay suggested that the non- 
fossiliferous red strata may have been laid down in inland basins, 
and he speculated upon the probability even of glacial action in Cambrian 
time in Britain.- As might be expected from their high antiquity, and 
consequent exposure to the terrestrial changes of a long succession of 
geological periods, Cambrian rocks are usually much disturbed. They 

1 See papers by H. Hcdstrbm, Oeol F'&mi, Stockholm, xviii. (1897), pp. 560-C20, and 
aiitborities tliere cited ; also J. G. Andersson, Bull. Qeol. lust. Ux)s(ila, ii. Part ii (1895), 
and Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xix. p. 245. 

- q. J. G. S. xxvii. (1871), p. 250 ; Proc. Roy. Soc. xxiii. (1874), p. 334 ; Biit Assoc. 
1880, Presidential Address. 
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have often been thrown into plications, dislocated, placed on end, cleaved 
and metamorphosed. In some regions they contain clear evidence of 
contemporaneous volcanic action. Thus in Wales they include towards 
their base an interesting group of felsitic and diahase-tuiFs, and olivine- 
diabase lavas, thxwgh which eruptive acid rocks (granite, quartz-felsite, 
&c.) have risen. 

Life. — Much interest necessarily attaches to Cambrian fossils, for 
excepting the few and obscure organic remains obtained from pre- 
Cambrian strata, they are the oldest assemblage of organisms yet known. 
They form no doubt only a meagre representation of the fauna of which 
they were once a living part. One of the first reflections which they sug- 
gest is that they present far too varied and highly organised a suite of 
organisms to allow us for a moment to suppose that they indicate the 
first fauna of our earth’^ surface. Unquestionably they must have had 
a long series of ancestors, though of these still earlier forms such slight 
traces have yet been recovered,^ Thus, at the very outset of his study 
of stratigraphical geology, the observer is confronted with a proof of 
the imperfection of the geological record. When he begins the ex- 
amination of the Cambrian fauna, so far as it has been preserved, 
he at once encounters further evidence of imperfection. Whole tribes 
of animals, which almost certainly were represented in Cambrian 
seas, have entirely disappeared, while those of which remains have 
been preserved belong to difterent and widely separated divisions of 
invertebrate life. 

The prevailing absence of limestones from the Cambrian deposits of 
Western Europe, except in N.W. Scotland, is accompanied by a scarcity of 
the foraminifera, corals, and other calcareous organisms which abound 
in the limestones of the next great geological series.^ The character 
of the general sandy and muddy sediment must have determined the 
distribution of life on the floor of the Cambrian sea in that region, and doubt- 
less has also affected the extent of the final preservation of the organisms 
actually entombed. In North America, on the other hand, where thick 
sheets of Cambrian limestone occur, the conditions of sedimentation have 
been far more favourable for the preservation of organic forms ; hence the 
known Cambrian fauna of this region exceeds in numerical value that of 
Europe. 

The plants of the Cambrian period have been scarcely at all preserved. 
No vestige of any land plant of this age has yet been detected. That 
the sea then possessed its sea-weeds, can hardly be doubted, and various 
fucoid-like markings on slates and sandstones {e,g. the so-called fucoids 
of the “ fucoid-beds of N. W. Scotland, and of the “ fucoidal sandstone ” 
of Scandinavia) have been referred to the vegetable kingdom. The 

1 EicFthofen has suggested that in China possibly some of the deep parts of his ‘‘Sinisiari ” 

formation (which in its higher parts yields Primordial fossils) may yet reveal traces oVstill 
older faunas. . ' 

2 In the Baltic basin some bands of limestone occur in the comparatively thin series of 
Cambrian strata. In Scotland the Cambrian system includes some 1500 feet of dolomite and 
limestone. 
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genus Eophyton'^ from Sweden, Fky codes from the “ Phyeoidenschiefer ’’ of 
the Fichtelgehirge and other forms from the Potsdam sandstone of North 
America, have been descrihed as 
plants. There seems to he little 
doubt, however, that of these various 
markings some are tracks, probaldy 
of Avorms, others are Avorm- casts, 

Avhile some are merely imitatAe 
Avrinkles and markings of inorganic 
origin.- It is not certain that any 
of them are truly plants. Some 
branched filamentous forms found in 
the Caml:)rian. limestone of Sardinia 
have been described as confervoid 


algie.^ 


What has been regarded as 



<•'. 371— Olonellus (Holrnui) Calltivei, restored 
by Lapwurtb, the cliaracteristic genus of tlie 
lowest Cuiiibriun strata Qt). 


an uiidoulited organism occurs in 
aliundance in the Cambrian rocks of 
the south-east of Ireland, and is named 
Oldhamia (Fig. 374). For many years 
it Avas considered to be a sertularian 
y.oophyte, subsequently it aauis referred 
to the calcareous algte ; but its true 
grade seems still uncertain.*^ 

Among the animal organisms of 
the Cambrian rocks some, of the 
simplest forms yet detected are 
radiolaria (Splneroidea). Lithistid 

sponges are present in ArcJumscyphm and Nipterelhi ; and hexactinellids in 
Frotospongki (Fig. 374). No calcareous forms are yet knoAvn in this 
ancient formation. The hydrozoa appear chiefly in the earliest forms of the 
trilie of graptolites Avhich played such an important part in Silurian time. 
Dictyogmpkis (Dlclyonr.ma) is one of the most characteristic fossils of the 
primordial zone of Scandinavia, It is found also in Central Europe, Britain 
and North America. The St. John group of New Brunswick, which 
is referred to the upper part of the Cambrian system, likewise contains 
representatives of the I)ichograptida3 and Callograptidje. Casts regarded 
as those left by medusce on the soft mud by the sea-shore were noticed 

1 See G. J. Hiiide, OW. May. 1886, p. 337 ; the ‘'fucoids^’ of the “ fiiuoid-beds ’’ of 
N.W. Bcotland are undoubtedly worm-casts. 

See A. G. Nathorst’s essay, “Nouvelles observations sur des traces d’Auimaux, &c.” 
4to, Stockbolin, 1886. See note, jpostea, p. 936. 

J. G. Borneinaim, Eav. Act. Acad. Oivs. Leap. Oar. Ivi. 1891. 

Its claim to be considered organic lias even been disputed, but from tlie manner in 
whicli it occurs on successive tliin laminin of deposit I cannot doubt that it is really oi 
organic origin. Tbe latest discussion of the subject by Professor Sollas will be found in 
Q. J. (I & Ivi. (1900), p. 273. Pie has no doubt of its organic origin, but cannot definitely 
say whether it was a plant or an animal. 

For a description of the character of this earliest sponge, see Sollas, Q. J. O. & xx.xvi. 
(1880), p. 362. 
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by Dr. Natborst in 1881 as occurring in the Lower Cambrian rocks of 
Scandinavia. Since that time Mr. W'alcott has brought to light a 
remarkable series of ■well-preserved casts in the Middle Cambrian forma- 
tions of Alaliama. Those in the lower subdivision are referred to two 
genera, Meclusina and Dactyloiclites^ and those in the middle group to 
Laotira and Bwokselki. The forms of these perishable organisms have 
been singularly well preserved in the fine sediment, and a series of casts 
of modern Medusa in plaster of Pains has illustrated in a striking manner 



Fig. 373.— Group of Cauibriaii Trilobites. ^ 

1 , Oleims iinijar, Salt, (enlarged); 2, Paradoxide« DavuUs, Salt. ( 1 ^, 7 ); 3, (lonoeoryphe (V) WilliarnHoni, 
Belt.; 4, Bllipsoceplialus Holti, Scliloth. ; 5, Agnostiis trisoctiusV Halt, (enlarged); G, Micro(iis(nis 
sculptus, Hicks (enlarged); 7, Agnostiis Barlowii, Belt, (enlarged); 8 , Krinnys venulosa, Halt; 
9, Plubonides Sedgwickii, Hicks; 10, Agnostiis cambrensis, Hicks (and enliirginl); 11 , Dikido- 
cexduilus celticiis, Salt. 


the process of fossilisation.- The Actinozoa of the Camlirian period octair 
in a number of early types of corals •which include the family of 
Archmocyathidse (ArcJuwci/atJm,%^ ElhijioiJrj/Jhiui, Sjpirocyathns, IA>ioy)hmrir(i^ 
&c.). The Echinodermata are represented by crinoids 
cystideans or Protonydis^ Fig, 374, Eocystites or Eocysfh^ Alacnh 

Gystella, Lichenoides^ lYochocystites, and other doubtful genera) and star-fishes 
(Palmsteriua, Fig. 375). The crinoids reached their culmination in a. 

^ Where not otherwise stated the fignre.s are of the natural .size. 

Walcott, Mo7i. U.K G. S. No. xxx. (1898). 

Himle, Q. J. G. N. xlv. (1889), p. 12.9. 
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variety of forms during Palaeozoic time. Though still enormously abun- 
dant in individuals on some parts of the present sea-floor, they are but 
poorly represented there compared with the profusion of their genera and 
species in the earlier periods of the earth’s history. Palaeozoic crinoids 
were distinguished by the vaulted arrangement of accurately fitting 
plates, by which their viscera wei^e completely enclosed, after the manner 
of the sea-urchins. The extinct class of cystideans, so named from the 
bag-like form in which the polygonal plates enclosing them are arranged, 
appear first in Cambrian strata and reach their highest development in 



, Fig. 374. — Group of Cambrian Fossils. 

1, Arenicolites (Areiiicola) didymus, Salt. ; 2, Oldliamia antiqua, Forbes ; 3, Hyolithes comigatus, Salt.'; 
4, Protocystites (Protocystis) menevensis, Hicks (f); 0 , Protospongia fenestrata, Salt, (and en- 
larged I) ; 6, Disciiia pileolus, Hicks (and enlarged) ; 7, Obolella inaculata, Hicks. 

the lower half of the Silurian system, above which they rapidly 
diminish, until they disappear in the Carboniferous formations. 

That Annelids existed during the Cambrian period is shown by their 
frequent trails and burrows {Arenicolites or Arenicola, Fig. 374, Crtmana, 
ScoUthus, PlanoUtes, &c-), and also possibly by the microscopic objects (cono- 
donts) described by Pander from the Cambrian Blue Clay of Northern 
Russia, and believed by him to be fish-teeth, but regarded by Zittel and 
others as more probably those of free-swimming worms. But the most 
abundantly preserved forms of life are Crustacea, chiefly belonging to the 
extinct order of Trilobites (Figs. 372, 373). It is a suggestive fact that 
these organisms appear even here, as it were, on the very threshold of 
authentic biological history, to have reached their full structural develop- 
VOL. II I* 
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meiit. Some of them, indeed, were of dimensions scarcely ever afterwards 
equalled, and already presented great variety of form. Individuals of 
the species Paradoxides Pavidifi are sometimes nearly two feet long. But 
with these giants were mingled other types of diminutive size. It is 
noteworthy also, as Dr. Hicks has pointed out, that while the trilohites 
had attained their maximum size at this early period, they vKvre 
represented by genera indicative of almost every stage of development, 


Fig. 375. —Group ofCmnbniui Fossils. 

1, Orthoceras? sericeum, Salt. ; 2, r’ala'astoriua ramseyeriais, Uieka ; 3, LingubUla Davisii McCoy 
4, ConulariaHoinfrayi, Salt. ; 5, Ortliis Garausii, Salt; (*, Bollerophou arroiionsis. Salt. ; r’l^aUcuiTa 
Hopkiiisom, Hicks; 8, Hymeuoeuns yermicauda, Salt, (and milargcd); 0, Cteno.lonta camhrcuHis, 
Hicks (enlarged). * 

“ from the little Jgnostm with two rings in the thorax, and M'kroiliHcus 
with ym, to EntuM/s with twenty-four.” ('(iiinrnri/j,li,', Aipwdus, Oli'iiellun, 
Faradoxides, Olenm, and many other Cambrian trilohites appear to bo 
without eyes.i In other genera {ArioMlUs [Agravlos], 

t The recent researches of Linastrum on the visual orgaiw of trilohites (AT. Kixnsk. VH. 
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&c.) the eyes are so imperfectly shown that they were long unrecognised. 
With these forms were associated others having large eyes.^ In the lower 
portions of the sj^stem the genera Olenellus (Fig. 372), Olenelloides, and 
Jfolmia are specially distinctive. Other characteristic Cambrian genera 
(Fig. 373) besides those already mentioned are Flutonides, Anomocare, 
Fii/chojMria, Solenopleum, Dikelocejd talus, Olemis, Farabolina, Feltimi, 
Eurycare, Spkmrojjhthahnus, Olenoides, Liostracus, and Anopolenus, Phyllo- 
carid crustaceans likewise occur {Hymenocaris, Fig. 375, Lingulocaris), 
and there are representatives of the ostracods (Frimitia, Entomidella). 

In striking contrast to the thoroughly Palaeozoic and long extinct 
order of trilobites, the Brachiopods appear in numerous genera of the 
simple non-articulated forms which are still familiar in the living world. 
Of the four orders into wdiich they are divided, the first (Atremata) is well 
represented by Ipliidea (Faterina), Ohokis, OholeUa (Fig. 374), Bhinoholm, 
Liugulella (Fig. 375), and Lmgidepis. The Neotremata muster largely in 
the gmevB. Acrotreta, Acrothele, Linnaj'ssonia, Trematoholus, and 

Disdnolepis. The articulate orders were likewise represented : the Pro- 
tremata by Kiitorglna, Billmgsella, Leptella, Orthis ; the Telotremata by 
primitive forms of 

True mollusks were likewise present in the Cambrian seas, though 
their remains have only been sparingly preserved. The Lamellibranchs 
or pelecypods (Fig. 375) appear to be represented by Modioloides and 
other genera, perhaps also by FordiUa, wdiich if not a crustacean like 
Estheria is the oldest known bivalve. The Gasteropods have been 
more abundantly preserved. They include the archaic Scenella (the 
earliest limpets), Steitotheca, Fkityceras, FihapMsfoma, Fleuratomana, Opliileta, 
Mackirea, TrocJtonema, and Subidites. The Pteropods may l:)e repre- 
sented by species of Torelldla, Hyolitliellus, Salterella, Coleolus, Coleoloides, 
and FfyoUihes (Fig. 374). Two genera of nautiloid Cephalopods, Ortho- 
ceras (Mg. 375) and Cyrtocm(,%]ihiYQ been described from Upper Cambrian 
(Tremadoc) strata, but doubt has been cast upon some alleged Cambrian 
forms. 

Taking paheontological characters as a guide in classification, and 
especially the distribution of the trilobites, geologists have grouped the 
Cambrian rocks in three divisions — the lower or Olenellus group, the 
middle or Paradoxidian, and the upper or Olenidian. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain. — The area of Britain in which the fullest development of the oldest known 
Faheozoic rocks has yet been found is the principality of Wales. The rocks are there 

Akad. xxxiv. 1901) indicate that the eye-like ridge which occurs in many genera was not a 
true eye. 

^ (j). J. G. S. xxviii. p. 174. 

^ See Sedgwick’s Memoirs in Q. J. G* S. voLs. i. ii. iv. viii., and his ‘Synopsis of the 
Classiii cation of the British Faheozoic Rocks,’ 4to, 1855 ; Murchison’s ‘ Silurian System ’ and 
^ Siluria’ ; Salter’s ‘Oat. of Cambrian and Silurian Fossils,’ with preface by Sedgwick, 1873 ; 
Ramsay’s ‘North Wales,’ Geological Survey Memoirs, vol. iii. ; and papers by Salter, 
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of great thickness (12,000 feet or more), they have yielded a fauna which, thougli 
somewhat scanty, is sufficient for purposes of stratigraphical correlation, and they 
j) 0 ssess additional importance from the fact that they were tlie first strata of sucli 
antiquity to be Avorked out stratigrapliically and palieontologically. As already stated, 
they were called Cambrian by Sedgwick, from their extensive development in North 
Wales (Cambria), where he originally studied them. Their true base is nowhere seem 
Professor Hughes, Dr, Hicks, Professor Bonney and others believe that a conglomerate 
and grit generally mark the base of the Cambrian series.^ According to Sir A. C. 
Ramsay, on the other hand, the base of the Cambrian series is either concealed by over- 
lying formations or by the metamorphism which, in his opinion, has converted portions 
of the Cambrian series into various crystalline rocks. Both in Pembrokeshire and 
Carnarvonshire the lowest visible slates, shales, and sandstones are intercalated with 
and pass down into a volcanic series (felsites, diabases, and tulfs), the base of which has 
not been found. In certain localities, as in Anglesey, Cambrian strata are seen to lie un- 
conformably on pre-Cambrian schists, and there not only the basement volcanic group but 
some of the lowest members of the fossiliferous series are wanting. There is then not 
only an unconformahle junction, but an overlap. 

Starting from the volcanic group at the base, the geologist can trace an U])\vard 
succession through thousands of feet of grits and slates into tlio Silurian system, 
Considerable diversity of opinion has existed as to the line ivhere the upper limit of the 
Cambrian division should be drawn. Murchison contended that this lino should he 
placed below strata where a trilobitic and brachiopodous fauna liegins, and that the.se 
strata cannot be separated from the overlying Silurian system. He therefore imduded 
as Cambrian only the barren grits and slates of Plarlech, Llanberis, and the Lmigmynd. 
Sedgwick, on the other hand, insisted on carrying the line up to the base of tlie Upper 
Silurian rocks. He thus left these rocks as alone constituting the Silurian system, and 
massed all the Lower Silurian rocks in his Cambrian system. IMurchison worked out 
the stratigraphical order of succession from above, chiefly by help of organic, remains. 
He advanced from where the superposition of the rocks is clear and undoubted, and for 
the first time iu the history of geology, ascertained that the “ Transition-rocks ” of the 
older geologists could be arranged into zones by means of cliaraoteristic fossils, as sn,tis- 
factorily as the Secondary formations had been classified in a similar manner by William 
Smith. A^ear by year, as he found his Silurian types of life descend farther and 
farther into lower deposits, he xmshed backward the liinits of his Silurian system. In 
this he was supported by the general' consent of geologists and paheontologists all over 
the world. Sedgwick, on the other hand, attacked tlie problem rather from tlie side, 
of stratigraphy and geological structure. Though he had collected fossils from many of 
the rocks of which he had made out the true order of succession in Noii,h Wah-s Irv 
allowed them to lie for years unexamined. Meanwhile Murchison had studied the jiro- 
longatioiis of some of the same rocks into South Wales, and had obtained from them the 
copious suite of organic remains Avhich characterised his Lower Silurian formations. 
Similar fossils were found abundantly on the continent of Europe and in America] 
Naturally the classification proposed by Murchison was generally adopted. As he 
included in liis Silurian system the oldest rocks then known to contain a <listinctive 
fauna of trilobites and bracliiopods, the earliest fossiliferous rocks wm’o everywhere 
classed as Silurian. The name Cambrian was regarded by geologists of otlnu- eoirntries. 


Harkness, Hicks, Hughes, Lapworth, Groom, and others in the q. J. u, S. 
to some of Avhich reference is made l)elow. J. E. Marr, iu his * Classification of tlHA;tuubrian 
and Silurian Rocks,’ gives a bibliography of the subject up to 1883. The geographical 
extension and development of the Cambrian system over the Old and New Worlds is discussed 
by F. Freeh, rend, Conyrh OeoL Jnteniat. St. Petersbourg (1899), p 127 

1 Q. J. G. & xxxiv. p. U4 ; xl. (1884), p. 187. For references to the literature of the 
subject see the same Journal, xlvii. (1891), Ann. Address, p. 90 seq. 
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as the designation of a British series of more ancient deposits not characterised by 
peculiar organic remains, and therefore not capable of being elsewhere satisfactorily 
recognised. As above stated, Barrande, investigating the most ancient fossiliferons 
rocks of Bohemia, distinguished by the name of the “Primordial Zone” a group of 
strata forming the lowest member of the Silurian system, and containing a peculiar 
and characteristic suite of trilobites. Murchison adopted the term, grouping under it 
the lowest dark slates which in Wales and the border English counties contained some 
of the same early forms of life. 

Subsequent investigations, by the late Mr. Salter and Dr. Hicks, brought to light, 
from the Primordial rocks of Wales, a much more numerous fauna than they were 
supposed to ])ossess, and one in some degree distinct from that in the undoubted Lower 
Silurian rocks. Thus the question of the proper base of the Silurian system was re- 
opened, and much controversy arose as to the respective limits and relative stratigraphical 
value of the formations to be included under the designations Cambrian and Silurian. 
No such marked break, either paleontological or stratigraphical, had been found as to 
afford a clear line of division between two distinct “systems.” Those who followed 
Murchison contended that even if the line of division Avere drawn at the upper limits 
reached by the primordial fauna, the Cambrian could not be considered to be a system 
as well defined and important as the Silurian, but that it ought rather to be regarded as 
the lower member of one great system comprising the primordial, and the second and 
third faunas, so admirably worked out by Barrande in Bohemia. To this system they 
maintained that the name Silurian, in accordance witli priority and justice, should be 
assigned. Unfortunately a disagreement, which was not settled during the lifetime of 
Sedgwick and Murchison, bequeathed a dispute in which personal feeling played a large 
part. And though the fires of controversy have died out, it cannot be said that the 
questions in debate have been left on a satisfactory footing. There was a tendency 
towards a general agreement that the name Cambrian should be assigned to the strata 
containing Barrande’s primordial fauna as far up as the toj) of the Tremadoc slates of 
Wales, when in 1879 Professor Lapworth proposed, as a compromise between the two 
views, tliat the lower half of Murchison’s Silurian system, which Sedgwick had claimed 
as Cambrian, should be detached from both and erected into a distinct system under 
the name “Ordovician,” the term “Silurian” being restricted to the uppermost 
formations of tlic series. This proposal, which was honestly intended to obviate con- 
fusion and to promote the progress of the science, was, in my opinion, especially unjust 
to Murchison, The division of “Lower Silurian” had the claim not only of priority, 
but of having had its component members defined by tlie author of the Silurian system 
in the early years of his investigation, and accepted l)y geologists all over the world. 
The primordial fauna which Barrande ha<l .shown to underlie the Lower Silurian rocks 
of Bohemia was hardly known to exist in Britain during Murchison’s life, and certainly 
was not then ascertained to liavc the stratigraphical significance and wide geographical 
diffusion which have now been proved. It had come to be universally admitted that 
this fauna marks a distinct section of the geological I'ecoixi to which by common consent 
the name Cambrian bad now been appropriated. The upper limit of tins fauna having 
been, generally recognised, it was not a epestion of fact but of nomenclature which was 
involved. To wipe out Murchison’s accepted designation from half of the system 
whicli he was the first to define and describe, is a change quite unwarranted by any 
discoveries that have been made since his time. On the plea of “convenience the 
term Bilurian has by some writers been removed even from the remaining portion of 
the original system of Murchison, whose designation, so long one of the classic^ terms 
in stratigraphy, is thus expunged from the geological record. It is hardly possible to 
protest too strongly against this procedure. 

These cbajiges of nomenclature are unjustifiable even ou the plea of convenience. 
If confusion has arisen in the use of terms, it should be removed in some less drastic 
fashion than by excising terms which have become inseparably interwoven -with geological 
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literature. Tlie changes, moreover, are z'etrograde in character and contrary to pala'onto- 
logical evidence furnished hy the rocks themselves. In previous editions of this text- 
book I have contended that the most natural and logical classification is to group 
Barrande’s three faunas as one system, which in accordance with the laws oi ])riority and 
obvious justice should be called Silurian. The palaeontological reasons tor this arrange- 
ment were so cogent to Murchison’s mind that he strenuously insisted on the unity of 
his ‘SSilurian system.” Since then the arguments that appealed so forcibly to his 
mind have been greatly strengthened by the continued advance of our knowledge, and in 
no respect more than by the researches of Professor Lapworth himself. That graptolitos 
are organisms thoroughly typical of his Silurian system was fully recognised liy 
Murchison,^ but he was unaware how valuable they would become as indications of life- 
zones throughout the whole of that system from bottom to top, and how in this way 
by fresh detailed proof they would serve to link the whole of the sedimentary deposits 
in which they occur as the records of one great biological era, at the end of which they 
disappeared.'^ 

After the first edition of this work was wnitteii, in wdiich the future merging of 
Cambrian and Silurian into one great system was regarded as probable, the father of 
Prencli stratigrapbical geology, the late distinguished Hebert, thus ex] tressed himself : 
‘‘I adopt the opinion of M. Barrande, based as it was on such thorough and prolonged 
research, that there is one common character in his three first faunas which unites 
them into one gi'eat whole. To these faunas and the beds containing them I assign 
the name Silurian, because the Silurian fauna was the first to be determined ; and, further, 
I am of opinion that the Cambrian group ought not to appear in our nomenclature a,s of 
equal rank with the Silurian group, of which it is merely a subdivision.” '' In the saino 
year P. Schmidt, so widely known for his life-long labours among the older pahcozoic 
rocks of the Baltic provinces of Russia, expressed the same opinion, ixTOarking tlnit he 
would prefer to regard the Cambrian as only part of one .system extending np to the over- 
lying unconformable Devonian rocks. This classification has been a(lo})ted with, modifica- 
tions. The International Geological Congress published in 1897 a scheme of geological 
chronography by Professor Renevier, in wliich the whole of the formations in question 
were grouped under the name “Silurique,” the lowest of the three groups into which 
these formations had long been divided being termed Cambrian, the middle, as proposed 
hy Lapworth, Ordovician, and the uppermost Silurian. The obvious objection to the 
use of “Silurique” for the whole and ‘‘Silurian” for only the upper member a|)pears 
fatal to the adoption of this arrangement. This objection is met hy Profes.sor I,)e 
Lappareiit, who classes as Silurian the whole of the formations from tlic l)aso of the 
Cambrian np to the bottom of the Devonian series, retaining Cambrian for the lowest 
and Ordovician for the middle subdivision, and proposing the term “ Gothlandian ” for 
the uppermost. Such an arrangement is logically .sound, and might be adopted if it 
did not involve so serious an alteration of the nomenclature in general use. It will not, 
however, satisfy the followers of Sedgwick to see their master’s “system” placed as 
the lowest member of the Silurian formatioins ; nor will it remove from tlie minds of 
those who are loyal to the memory of Murchison the apprehension that the removal of 

^ Thus in chap. hi. of SSiluria’he remarks that “ wherever graptolites are foiunl they 
clearly mark the rock to be Silurian” : and again, “the mere presence of a graptolite. will 
at once decide that the enclosing rock is Silurian.” 

^ M. Delgado, the distinguished Director of the Geological Survey of Portugal, has recently 
reaffirmed and supported Miircbi.son’s dictum, “Nous arrivons a la conclusion (pie les 
graptolites caracteriseiit excliisivement le sy.stcnne Silurique. ... On doit par coirsequent 
considerer commes Siluriennes toute.s les couches oii parais.seut ees Hydrozoaires ” {Comm, 
Direc, Serv, GeoL Portugal, iv. Fasc. 2 (1901), p. 227). 

B, S, G. F. xi. (1882), p. 34. ' 

^ Q, /. a. 8. xxxviii. (1882), p. 515. 
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the laTi(inia,rks set up by hiin may^ only be the prelude (already actually to a slight 
extent realised) to the dropping of his name Silurian from the rocks which he was the 
first to investigate and describe. Por these reasons I prefer to retain the classification 
which has hitherto lieen given in this text-book, adopting Sedgwick’s name Cambrian 
for the rocks containing the first fauna of llarrande, and Murchison’s terms ‘‘Lower 
Silurian” and “Upper Silurian” for those in which the second and third faunas are 
preserved . ^ 

The Cambrian rocks of Britain vary widely in mineral ogical composition, thick- 
ness, and area of exposure in the different districts where they rise to the surface. In 
Morth A\ ales, where they cover the widest extent of ground, tliey consist of purple, 
reddish-grey, green, and black slates, grits, sandstones, and conglomerates, with a volcanic 
group at the bottom, the whole attaining a thickness of probably more than 12,000 feet. 
In Western Kiigland this enormous mass of sedimentary material has dwindled down to 
a fourth or less, consisting at the base of quartzite and sandstone, and in the upper 
part of shales. In the East of Ireland, rocks assigned to the Cambrian system resemble 
on the whole the Welsh type. In the north-west of Scotland, on the other hand, the 
Cambrian strata, about 2000 feet visible, consist of quartzites below, graduating upwards 
into massive limestones. The following grouping of the British Cambrian rocks has 
been made : ™ 


Wales 

(ranging up to 12,000 feet or 
more). 


j'Treinadoc Slates. 

Upper or) 

Olenus series, "j Lingula Blags. 

Liui/iflAhu Olemfs, &c.) 
Middle or Para- \ iVlenevian flroup {Para- 
doxides series. {(/tKfUcP'i. 

' Harlech and Llanberis 
group and basement vol- 
eaiiic rocks (“ PelMdian” 
of Hicks), bottom not 
^seeii. 


Lower or Oleu- 
elluH series. 


Western Enoland 
(about 3000 feet). 

Sliineton Shales (THctyo- 
ff rapt'us [Dictyonenut] 
Olenvfi, kc.) 

Conglomer.ates nnd lime- 
stom-s ((.iomk-y) wi'j! 
PaTadoxide,% & c. 

Tbiii (puirtzite passing 
np into green flags, grits, 
shales, and sandstone 
h-y >•.: ck-' cou- 

trini;.:; O'- :■> ' 


X. W. Scotland 
( at least 2000 feet). 

A thick mass of dolo- 
niite and limestone, 
with Archmeyathus, 

. jMxichirea, 0;phileta, 
MurcMsonia, Ortho- 
cmis, and vast quan- 
tities of annelid cast- 
iiigs. 

B hales with Olenellus^ 
SaUerellcL 

('hnirtzites, with anne- 
lid burrows. 


Lowku.- — I n, Soutli Pembrokeshire the lowest visible Camlndan rocks are of volcanic 
origin. They con.sisL of flue, tulfs, and silky schists with sheets of olivine-diabase and 
andesite, and intruidve quartz-porphyries.'^ It is this volcanic group which the late Dr. 
Hicks proposed to class as a pro-Camludaii formation under the name of “Pebidian” 
(p. 896). In (Janiarvonsbiro the Ijlanberis Slates, which form the lowest member of the 
Cambrian sedimentary series, are interleaved at their base with bands of volcanic tuffs 
and r(3St upon a mass of (piavtz-felsite, wbieh is the lowest rock visible in the district.*^ 
The Olenellus-zoue, the characteristic paheoutologieal feature of the lower Cambrian 


' The reader who would x^eruse a wedghty and dispassionate examination of this disputed 
(piestion in geological nomeiu.^lature shouhl turn to the essay by the late venerable Professor 
J. I). Dana on “ Sedgwick and Miui'chison ; Cambrian and Bilurian ” {xiwer. Joitrn. Bd. 
xxxix, 1890, p. 167). With the eonchLsions of his examination of the whole subject I most 
thoroughly agree. 

^ The chiiif authority on the fossils of the Lower Caml)rian rocks is the monograjk by 
(J. X). Wahiott, “Tlie .Pamia of the Lower Cambrian or (>((<;n^W?4S-zone,” published in the 
IMh Jnn. .Rep, U,A Oeoi, Ruro> (1890). This work contains figures and descriptions of 
this the oldest known distinct assemblage of organisms, and gives a bibliography of the sub- 
ject np to the year of i)ublieation. Borne of the other more important memoirs will be cited 
in subsequent pages. 

(p /. 6/. R. xxxix. (1883), p. 294. 0, Lloyd Morgan, op, at xlvi. (1890), 241. 

A. (k, op. di, xlvii. (1891), Presidential AddrevS.s, p. 90, and authorities there cited. 
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group, has not yet been certainly established in Wales. ^ It was tirst detected in the British 
Isles by Professor Lapworth, who in 1885 found fragments of Olenellus on the flanks of 
Caer Caradoc in Shropshire, associated with Kutorgina cingulata^ Linnarssonia sagittalis, 
JTyolithellus and Ellipsocephahis.^ It has been found by the officers of the Geological 
Survey in the west of Ross-shire, where the following lower Cambrian strata may be 
traced in a narrow strip of country for a distance of more than 100 miles : •*- - 

Base of Durness limestones with SaltereUa. 

Band of quartzite and grit ^Serpnlite grit) with abundant ^^alteirUa Maccnllochii^ 
and occasional thin shales wiih Ui-'ih-l: ns. 

Calcareous and dolomitic shales (“ Fucoid beds”) with nuineroiis worm-casts 
usually flattened and resembling fiicoidal impressions. Olenellus occurs in bands 
of dark blue shale. 

Quartzites, in two divisions, the upper crowded with worm-burrows, the lower be- 
coming pebbly at the base and resting unconformably on pre- Cambrian (Torri- 
donian or Lewisian) rocks. 

The discovery of the Olenellus-zouQ in this region has given a delinite geological 
horizon from which to work out the stratigraphical succession above and below. It has 
conclusively proved that the Torridon Sandstone, formerly classed as Cambrian, must be 
relegated to the pre-Cambrian series (p. 890). Above the quartzite and sliales which 
include the OlenelUis-zoiie there lies a series of clolomite.s and limestones, divisible litho- 
logically into seven groups with an aggregate thickness of about 1500 feet. Their original 
upper limit, however, cannot now be ascertained, for it has been concealed by the great 
dislocations which have so complicated the structure of that region (see Figs. 344, 369). 
We cannot tell what additional thickness of limestone may have been accumulated 
in the north-west at the time when only mud, silt, and sand were deposited over 
the southern parts of the British area, nor by what kind of sediment the limestones 
were succeeded. The limestones (now chiefly in the form of dolomite) are most fully 
developed around Durness in the extreme north-west of Sutherland, where they 
have yielded a large number of fossils. The facies of these fossils, however, is sb 
peculiar that it has not yet been possible by their means to correlate the rocks 
containing them with the Cambrian formations of AVales. The limestones are. so 
crowded with worm-casts that, as Mr. Peach has pointed out, nearly every particle 
of their mass must have passed through the intestines of worms. Hence they arc 
obviously of detrital origin, and were probably formed in chief part by small pelagic 
animals. Only one coral has been found in them. The most abundant fossils are 
nautiloid cephalopods {Ortlioceras, Filoccras, Lituites) ; next in number are gasteropods 
(chiefly Maclurca and Mmrotomaria), while the lamellibranchs and l)rachiopods come 
last. The bivalves have tbeir valves still united, and the lamellibranchs retain the 
positions in which they lived. “All the specimens show that every open space into 
which the calcareous mud could gain access and the worms could crawl, is traversed by 
worm-casts. In the case of the Orthoccratites, they seem to have lain long enough un- 
covered by sediment to allow the septa to be dissolved away from the siphuncles which 
they held in place ; many of these siphuncles are now found isolated.” Sponges of 
the genus Calathium are scattered through the calcareous sediment, and likewise 
the doubtful but characteristic Cambrian forms, known as Archmmjatkus which, once 
referred to the sponges, are now thought to be more probably corals. The general 
assemblage of fossils, as was originally pointed out by Salter, is of a distinctly North 
American type, and does not resemble that found in the slates, flags, and grits of 
Wales. The conditions of deposit must have been so entirely different that a great 
contrast in the organisms of the two areas of sedimentation could not but occur. 

1 Dr. Hicks believed that it exists there, Qeol. Mag. 1892, p. 21. ” " ~ 

2 Lapworth, (Jeol Mag. 1888, p. 484 ; 1891, p. 529. 

Brit. Assoc. Hep. 1891, p. 633. Peach and Horne, Q.J, 0. xlviii (1892) p ^27' 
1. (1894), p. 661. ’ 
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Whether or not the contrast further arose from some geographical cause, such as a land- 
barrier that completely separated the areas, remains uncertain. The Durness limestones, 
as regards their fossil contents and lithological character, may be compared with the 
Potsdam sandstone and Calciferous group of the United States and Canada. They repre- 
sent the Middle and Upper Cambrian, possibly part of the Lower Silurian formations.^ 

Middle. — This group appears to be most fully developed in South AVales, where it 
was first studied by Plicks, and found to yield a number of characteristic fossils. 
He has divided it into two groups, the Solva below and Menevian above. From the 
lower group a number of trilobites, including the typical genus Faradoxides, have been 
obtained, also Flufonides, Microdisms^ Agnostics, Conocoryphe. There occur likewise 
annelides {ArenicolUes), brachiopods (Biscina, Lmgulella), pteropods {Hyolithes), and a 
sponge ( Frotospongia). 

The name Menevian was proposed by Salter and Plicks for a series of sandstones 
and shales, with dark-blue slates, flags, and grey grits, which are seen near St. David’s 
(Menevia), whore they attain a depth of about 600 feet. They pass conformably into 
the Lower, and also into the Upper group. They have yielded upwards of 50 species 
of fossils, among which trilobites are specially prominent. Faradoxides is the typical 
genus, while Agnosi as, A nop)olenus, Erinnys, and Conocoryphe are of frequent occurrence. 
Sponges {Frotospo'iigia) and annelid tracks likewise occur. The brachiopods are 
represented by the genera Discina, Lingulclla, Oholella, and Orthis ; and the pteropods 
by Cyrtothcca and Hyolithes. An entomostracan {Entomis) and cystidean [Frotocystites) 
have also been met with. 

UrrEii. — This highest section of the system has for a long time been divided in 
Wales into two well-marked groups of strata, the Lingula P’lags below and the Treinadoc 
Slates above. The latter division contains a fauna of a mixed or transitional character. 
While it still displays a number of Primordial forms it includes so many Silurian types 
that, on ])aheontological grounds, it might be more a})propriately placed at the base of the 
Silurian system. But it lias so long been taken as the highest member of the Cambrian 
formations that it may perhaps be most conveniently retained in this place. As already 
stated, th(^ chiiracteristic palieontological feature of the Upper Cambrian strata is, the 
prevalence of trilobites of the genus Olenns. 

Lingula- Flags . — These strata, consisting of bluisli and black slates and Hags, with 
liands of grey flags and sandstom^s, attain in some parts of Wales a thickness of more 
than 5000 fe(d.. Tliey reiteived their mime fr<,)m the vn.st numliers of a lingula 
{Lmgulella JJa/vlsU) in some of their layers. They rest conformably upon, and pass 
down into, the Menevia, n group l)elow them, and likewise graduate into the Treinadoc 
group 0.1)0 ve. They are distinguished by a characteristic suite of organic remains. The 
trilobites include the genera Olenus, Aguostus, Conocoryphe, and IHkelocephalus, 
Early forms of pbyllocarids [Hymenomris) and ga.st(‘.ro})ods {Bcllerophon) occur in 
these strata. The hrachiopod.s ineludo speeios of JAngulella {L. iJavisii), IHscina, 
OholcU-a, K'lUorgiiia, and Orthis. The pteropods arc rei)resented by species of Hyolithes. 
Several annelides {(Jriizlana) and polyzoa {Fenestella) likewise occur. 

A .subdivision of tlic Lingula Flags into three sub-groups was proposed by Mr. 
T. Belt, in descending order as follows : ^ — 

3. Dolgelly slates, about 600 v /.I consist of soft and hard 

blue slates and contain P ■■■■■ '■■, 'f ‘his lejitiimlaxis, 

s<am(hwoides, Fandmlimt splnulosa, Agnustus f.rmetus, Conocoryphe ahdiia. 

2. FfcvStiuiog Hags, ahmit 2000 feet, well seen at Ffe.stiniQg, comsist of hard sandy 
micaceous ilagstone.s, and have yielded LinguleUa J)amsu, Olenns nucrurus, 
Hymcmca/rls rermieaicda, JlAleropInni eambrensls. 

1. Maeiitwrog Hags and .slates, about 2500 feet, be.st seen at Maeiitwrog in 
Merionethshire, consist of grey and yellow flagstones, and grey, lilue and black 

"mT Nrieach, g. J. G. S. xliv. (1888), p. 407. 

GeoL Mag. (1867), p. 538. 
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slates, aiul contain among tlieir somewliat scanty fossils Olenus calaractes, 

0. glbhosHS, Agnostus priiLcegs {pisifonnis),, A, nodvsus. 

Tremadoc Slates . — This name was given by Sedgwick to a group of dark grey slates, 
about 1000 feet thick, found near Tremadoc in Carnarvonshire, and traceable thence to 
Dolgelly in Merionethshire, and reappearing beyond the eastern side of Wales at the 
Wrekin, in Shropshire.^ Their importance as a geological formation was not recognised 
until the discovery in them of a remarkably abundant and varied fauna, which includes 
early forms of crinoids, star-fishes, laniellibranchs, and cephalopods. The trilobitcs are 
more especially characteristic ; they include some distinctively Cambrian genera {Olenus, 
Agnostus, Likelocephalus, &c.), but they are marked by the appearance of new forms 
[Angelina i Asaplielhis^ Oheiritrus, Cydognathus, EiUoma., Nescuretus, Niuhe, Pantbolinella, 
SJiumardia, Sumphysurits), a few of which attain a great development in the overlying 
Silurian system. The phyllocarids are represented by Ceratiocaris and Lingulocaris. 
The same genera, and in some cases species, of brachiopods ap})ear which occur in the 
Lingula flags, Orth is lenticiUaris Lingidella Davisii being common forms. Hicks 
described 12 species of lamellibranchs from the Tremadoc rocks of Karnsey Island and 
St. David’s, belonging to the genera Ctenodonta, Palsearca, Glijpiarm, Lavidia, 
31odiolopsis. The cephalopods are represented by Orthoceras scriccwni and Ggrtoeeras 
prmox.'; the pteropods by EyoUthes Davidii, II. opermUdus, and Conularia Ilowfrayl ; 
the echinoderms by a beautiful star-fish (Palwasterincc ra,msey&nsis) and by a crinoid 
{I)e7idrocrinus ? camb'misis).^ Careful analysis of the fossils suggests a separation of the 
Tremadoc sub-group into two divisions. The most characteristic forms of the lower 
division are Mobe Homfrayi^ N. mcna2nensis, PsUocephalus {? SympJiysunis) innotatus, 
Angelina Sedgivicbii, Asa]pheUus apinis, and more particularly Pictyograpfdis flahedMfomris 
[Dictyonema sociale), which is a characteristic fossil of the uppermost Cambrian roedcs 
in Scandinavia and Russia. *The upper division contains Asaphellus Ilomfrayi, 
Conocoryphe {Cydognathns ?) depressa, and other fossils liaving a general Lower Silurian 
facies. 

The peculiar fauna of this group has ])een shown by Professor Brdgger to have a wide 
geographical extension. He designates it the Euloma-Niobc fauna, which is recognis- 
able in the Christiania region, Bavaria, Southern Prance, Bohemia, and Sardinia, and 
can be traced in Canada and Newfoundland. He enumerates among its characteristic 
genera and sub-genera of trilobites the following forms : Shimardia^ Oronietogms, 
Ceratopyge, Cydognathus, ParahoUnella and Angdina, Pavarilla, JYescuretus, Euloma, 
Harpides, Anacheirurus, Lidiapyge, Apatocephalns, DikdocephaHna, Likdocephalus, 
Asaphelina, &c. He regards it as a distinct subdivision between the I}idyograptt{>S‘S]iiUB 
below and the Silurian strata with Tetragraptus, Phyllograptus, &c. (p. 969).*^ 

It was the opinion of the late Sir A. C. Ramsay that though no visible uucon- 
forrnability can be seen at the top of the Tremadoc group, nevertheless there is evidence 
on a large scale of the transgi’essive superposition of the Arenig rocks upon the Tremadoc 
Slates and Lingula flags below them.'^ The transitional character of the Euloma-Ntolk 
• fauna, however, would appear to indicate that in the region of North. Wales no serious 
interruption of the continuity of .the sedimentation took place, nor any marked 
interference with the progress of biological evolution. The vagueness of the boundary 
line between the Cambrian and Silurian systems is only a proof of the artificiality of our 
stratigraphical subdivisions, and the variety of opinion as to where the line should be 
drawn points to the essential unity of type in the Cambrian and vSilurian faunas.^’ 

Callaway, Q. J. G. S. xxxiii. (1877), p. 652. Lapworth, op. ciL (1888), p. 485 ; 
(1891), p. 533. 

^ Hicks, Q. J. G. S. xxix. p. 39. 

Mjt Mag. xxxvi. (1898), p. 239. 

^ Mem. GeoL Sarv. hi. ; ‘Geology of North Wale.s,’ p. 250. 

® On the subject of this boundary line, consult besides Brdgger’s recent paper above cited, 
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111 various parts of England representatives of the Cambrian system have been dis- 
covered. One of the most important of these is in the range of the Malvern Hills, where 
the subjoined groups, comprising some 3000 feet of strata, are recognisable in descend- 
ing order — 

• 4. Bronsil grey shales, 1300 feet, including about 300 feet of diabases and basalts : 

JJictyonem.a soclalc., Tomacadmn2yi'ohlematicnm, Lingulella Nicholsoni, Linnm's- 
sonia Belli, Oholella (?) Salter i, Hyolithes assvlatus, Agnostus dux, Olenus 
{Baraholmella) triarthrus, Niobe Homfrayi, &c. This subdivision is believed 
to correspond, on the whole, with the Lower Tremadoc beds of North Wales. 

3. White-leaved-Oak black shales, which, including two bands of olivine -basalt 
(300 feet), have a thickness of about 800 feet ; separable into two zones : («) 
that of Polyphyma., containing Poly%i}iyma Lajnmrrthi (a fossil proliolily a1li(ni 
to Beynchia Angclini), Protos 2 )ungia feiiestnita, Acrotreta (.') dt/britur, 
Kutorgijia ciugukUa, LingnleUa Nicholsoni, and (?j) that of Sjihu r'-iihlh^d ni ns. 
containing Sphirrophihtdnurs cdatus { = Olenus humilis, Piii!!.', < 'lr--,nn,.ig‘' 
hi sulcata, Pel tunc scaralnmides, Agnosias trisectus, Lingulella 
Murchisonia ?, (Jlyptarca primieva, ostracods, sponge-spicules, foraniinifera, 

&c. This subdivision includes strata that may be correlated with the upper 
part of the Lingula Flags (Upper Holgelly Beds). 

2. Hollybush Sandstones, perhaps 1000 feet thick ; ICutorgina cingulata {Ph ilUjjsii), 
Linnarsonia sagittalis, Orfhotheca {Hyolithes) fistula, Hyolithes ^eeiuiserus 
(and several other species), Scokcodernm antiquissiuia, Modiolopsis (?), 
foraminifera as glauconitic casts. 

1. Malvern quartzite and conglomerate, perhaps 200 or 300 feet : Fossils rare, 
include Kutorgina PhillijjsU, Oholella Grooniii, Hyolithes pri/im&vus, Orthotheac 
fistula, foraminiferal glauconitic casts. 

The various subdivisions of the Cambrian system were probably deposited over the 
Midland region of England, but they have been for the most part buried. under younger 
formations, and are now only visible at a fe\v places where they have been ridged up and 
^denuded. In the Wrekiii and Caradoc district the Cambrian strata, about 2000 feet 
thick, have at their base the Wrekiu (Quartzite, 100 to 200 feet thick, wbicli has yielded 
a few worm-burrows. It is succeeded by the Comlcy or Hollybush Sandstone, which in 
places is shaley and edlcareous, and has furnished in the lower parts OlciwUus Oallami, 
Agrmdos, Stenothem, and Kulorgina cinigiclata, ; in the upper parts .Pamitekfos Grooniii. 
Above those sandstones lie the Shineton Shales, containing a fauna like that of the 
Tremadoc Slates. At the base Bictyonema. socialc is found, in the middle portion forms 
of Bryograptus, and in the highest beds many genera and species of the Low'er Silurian 
family of the AsaiOiidie, in association with species of Olenus and other Cambrian fonns.^ 
In the Nuneaton district of Warwickshire another inlier of ancient strata was first 
recognised as Cambrian by Professor Lapworth. It has the Hartshill quartzites at the 
bottom, with their interstratified zones of shale, and near the top a thin band of reddish 
limestone containing species of Hyolithes and Orthoiheea, Coleoloides typicalis, Stenotheca 
rugosa, Kutorgina cingulata, &e. These fossils suggest a Lower Cambrian horizon. 
Next eomc the Stockingford shales, divisible into three grou])S, the Purley shales at the 
bottom, with (?) Qonomryphe coronata, Acrothelegranulaia, Lingula sp., Oholella sagittalis, 
Jlyalosklia, Protospongia, fenestmta. In the middle lie the black Oldbury shales, with 
Gtenopyije pcckn, Hplurrophthalmus cdatus, Olenus, Agiiostus pisiformis, Beyrichia 
Angclini, kc. The uppermost or Merevale shales are marked by the occurrence of 
IHctyonema socialc, and arc probably, like the Bronsil shales of Malvern, somewhere 


his ‘ Silurisclicn Etagen 2 und 3 im Kristiaiiia Gebiet,’ 1882, p. 156. Limmrsson, Geol. 
Foren. StcH'Jcholni, ii. (1874), p. 273. J. E. Marr, ‘Classification of the Cambrian and 
Silurian Rocks,’ 1883, p. 23 ; ‘Pi’inciplea of Stratigraplucal Geology,’ 1898, p. 152. 
J. C. Mol)erg, hlverig. Geol. UndersUhn. C. No. 109 (1890). 

^ Professor T. Groom, Q. J. G. 8. Iviii. (1902), p. 89. 

Professor Lapworth, Proc. Geol. 1898, p. 337. 
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about the liorizon of the Lower Tremadoc or Upper Dolgelly slates of ISTortli "W ales.^ In 
the heart of the Lickey Hills a quartzite like that of Kuneaton is referred to the 
Cambrian system. It has only furnished some worm-burrows. 

Ill the south-east of Ireland masses of purplish, red and green shales, slates, grits, 
quartzites and schists occupy a considerable area, and attain a deptli of apparently^ 
several thousand feet without revealing their base, though in Wexford they may possibly 
rest on pre-Cambrian rocks. They have yielded Oldhamia, also numerous burrows and 
trails of annelides {Histiodcr-iimliiheriiicum, Arenic.olites dulym.us, A. sparsus, IlaugJi- 
tojiia 2 ^ 02 dla). In the absence of fossil evidence it is impossible to bring these strata 
into correlation with those of Wales. Some portions of them have been considerably 
metamorphosed. On the Howth coast they appear as slates, schists and quartzites. 

Continental Europe. — According to the classification adopted by M. Barrande, the 
faunas of the older Paheozoic rocks of Europe suggest an early division of the area of this 
continent into two regions or provinces, — a northern province, embracing the British 
Islands, and extending through North Germany into Scandinavia and Russia, and a 
central- European province, including Bohemia, France, Spain, Portugal and Sardinia. 

Passing from the British type of the Cambrian deposits, we encounter nowhere in 
the northern part of the continent so vast a depth of stratified deposits ; on the contrary, 
one of the most singular contrasts in Palteozoic geology is that presented by the develop- 
ment of these formations in Wales, and in the north of Europe. The enormous masses 
of sediment, thousands of feet thick, and with such uniformity of lithological character, 
which record the oldest Paheozoic ages in Wales, are represented in the basin of the 
Baltic by only a few hundred feet of sediments, which show strongly separated litlio- 
logical subdivisions. Again, while the English and Welsh rocks have been much 
disturbed, those in the eastern part of the Baltic basin remain over wide tracts hardly 
altered from their original condition of level sheets of sand and clay. 

In Scandinavia the Cambrian system lies with a strong unconformability on pre- 
Cambrian rocks.^ The so-called ‘‘Primordial zone” of this region a})pears to be every-' 
where characterised by uniformity of lithological composition as well as of fossil contents, 
consisting mainly of black shales with concretions or thin seams of fetid limestone. 
The following gi'ouping of the Cambrian system has been made, the whole thickness of 
strata being about 400 feet (120 metres). 

Za, Limestone and shale with the Enlomcc-Niohe fauna (see pp. 922, 969). 

2. Oleniis group. About 200 feet of bituminous fissile ahmi-sbales, with nodules 
and layers of fetid limestone. The following zones in descending order were 

^ Lapworth, op. cit. pp. S38-350. 

- For Scandinavian Cambrian rocks see Angelin, *• Palmontologia Suecica,’ 1851-54. 
Kjerulf, ‘ Norges Geologi,’ 1879 (or ‘ Geol. Slid, und Mittl. Norwegen,’ 1880). Babll, Vldeml^ 
Selsh ForhandL 1867. Natborst, Kongl. Vet. xikad. Forhandl. 1869, j). 64, and ‘ Sveriges 
Geologi.’ pp. 116-154. (The appendix to this volume contains a detailed catalogue of the 
literature of Swedish Geology.) Torell, Acta Univers. Lund. 1870, p. 14 ; Kongl. Vet. Akad. 
Forhandl. 1871, No. 6. Linnarssoii, Scensk. Vet. Akad. Ilandl. 1876, iii. No. 12; ‘ Om 
Agnostus-Arterna,’ &:c., JSveng. Geol. Undersokn, ser. C. No. 42, 1880 ; ‘ Be undre Para- 
doxides lagereii vid Audrarum,’ op. cit. ser. C. No. 54, 1883 ; Geol. Alag. 1869, p. 393 ; 1876, 
p. 145. Tullberg, ‘Skiines Graptoliter,’ Sverig. Geol. UndersOkn. ser. C. Nos. 50,55 (1882- 
83) ; Z Dentsch. Geol. Ges. xxxv. (1883), p. 223. W. C. Briig'ger, JAq/. 1876 ; Geol. 
Foren. Stockholm, 1886, p. 18; ‘ Bie Silurischeii Etageu 2 and 3 im Kristiania 

Gebiet,’ 1882. Lmidgren in text to Angelin’s Geol. Map of Sweden, A. Jahrh, 1878. S. L. 
Toruqnist, Ofeers. Akad. FUrh. Stockholm, 1875 ; Geol. Form. Stockholm, xi. (1889), p. 299. 
J. C. Moberg, op. cit. xii. (1890), p. 447 ; xxii. p. 523 ; xxiv. (1902), p. 44. Moberg and 
H. Mbller, ojj. cit. xx. pp. 197-290. Lapworth, (K-ol. Mag. ISSl, p. 260; 1888, p. 484. 
Marr, Q. J. G. S. xxxviii. (1882), p. 313; ‘Classification of the Cambrian .and Silurian 
Rocks,’ 1883, pp. 72-100. 
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noted by S. A. Tiillberg — (7 j) zone with Acerocare ecorne, (i) l)ictij(meiim 
JlaJxdl i/onne, (A) (.'nrhiifiinfhus ‘inycropygus, {g) Peltura scarahmoides^ (/) Exiry- 
care camuTiconic, [e) Parabulina spiiivlosa^ {d) Ceratopyge sp., (o) Olenus (tlie 
special zone of this genus, of which it has many species, (5) Leperditia sp., 

{a) Agnoshxs pisifovDiis. J. C. Moberg recognises five zones in this group, 
which in descending order are : (5) Acerocare and Peltura, (4) Sgdmroplithahnus 
and Eurycare, (3) Parabolma spinidom, (2) Olenus truncatus, (1) Agnostus 
pxsiforxius {forma hypica)} Professor Brdgger lias abbreviated this subdivision 
by making two chief zones, a higher (2 d.) with Peltura, Qyclognathus, kc,, and 
a lower (2 a-c) with Olenus (in the strict sense) Paraholina, Eimjcare, &c. He 
maintains, in the | :d;a-: d ■ cited, that the Dictyograpius {JJietyonema) beds 
should be placed in ihe Lower Silurian, and accord i ugly he draws the line for 
the top of the Cambrian series at the bottom of these beds (p. 969). 

1. c, d, Paradoxides group. About 160 feet of sandy shales, alum shales, with three 
, bands of limestone, the lowest (1-^ feet), known as the “ Frcgnientcnlnilk.” the 
middle as tlie “ Exsulanskalk,” and the liiglie.st (2 to 3 fee::; ilie ” Andi-arums- 
kalk.” Tullberg divides the group into the following zones in descending- 
order, {ui) Agnostus hvcigatus, ij) Paradoxides Forchhamrneri. (This is the 
horizon of tlie Andrarum limestone, which contains an abundant fauna, includ- 
ing many species of Agnostus and other trilobites.) {k) Agnostus Lnndgreni, 

(/) Paradoxides Davidis, {h) Conocoryphe lequalis, (//) Agxiostus rex, (/) 
Agnostus intermedins, {e) Microdiscus scanicus, (d) Ooncoryphe exsulans, {c) 
Agnostus atavus, (h) “ Pragmentenkalk ” with Paradoxides dlandicus, {a) 

Black alum-shale with Acrotreta, Oholella, &c. Professor Briigger 

recognises two chief i.a::.!-, dm- higher marked hy Paxadoxides Forch^ 
hammeri, the lower by P, olandicus, P. Tessinl, P, IJaxidis, &c. 

1. h. 01enell'r< irrot:]'.. consisting of two thin hands of strata, {h) Phosphate limestone 
and wilh Liugalclln, Acrothele, &e., (a) Sandy shales passing into 

.sandstone (greywacko-sindc) wir.li Olenellus Kjernijl, Ellipsocephalus Forden- 
skioldi, Arionellus 2 ^riniavus, Jlyolithes, &c.- 

Though the Scandiiuivian Cambrian series is so niiioli thinner than that of Wales,, 
it contains the three distinctive life-platforms recognisable in Britain, and appears thus 
tb be a full paheontologieal and homotaxial equivalent of the niiich fuller development 
of sedimentary material in Britain. But, as has already been pointed out (p. 900), the 
older Paheozoie rormatioiis of Norway and Sweden dis])lay remarkable lithological 
ditlereuces on the east and west sides of the axis of the peninsula, suggestive of a 
former laml-barrier, on the two sides of which the character and thickness of the sedi- 
ments were strongly contrasted. On the eastern side the Cambrian and Silurian 
formations present the normal fossiliferous aspect above described, but on the western 
side they consist of vast piles of crystalline schists, which miglit he taken for pre- 
Cambrian formations if their true age were not indicated by the occasional occurrence of 
organic remains in some parts of them. The lower group of these metamorphosed rocks, 
known as the Rbros schists, consists of markedly crystalline soft mica-schists and liorn- 
blcnde-mica-sclusts. No fossils have been found in it, but on stratigraphical grounds it 
is regarde, d l)y Tiiniebohm as })robal)ly of Cambrian age.^ The overlying schists and 
limestones arc believed to be Silurian. 

Idle most extensive tract of fossiliferous, older Palaeozoic strata in Scandinavia extends 
among the Avchtean rocks and crystalline schists as a broad but interrupted belt 
from Jemtland through Norrland and Yesterbotten into Lapland, a distance of more than 
400 English miles. In this area both Cambrian and Silurian formations are well 
developed, and present the same recognisable zones as in Southern Scandinavia, though 


^ GeM, FCmn. Stockholm, xxii. (1900), p. 533. 

“ S. A* Tullljerg, Afhand. Sverlg. GeoL Undersdlm. ser. C. No. 50 (1882). W. C. 
Brbgger, Getd. FUr. Stockholm, No. 101, vol. viii. (1886), p. 196 ; Forges. GeoL Undersdg. 
No. 11 (1893). K. A. Grouwall, Geol. For. Stockholm, xxiv. 1902, pp. 309-345. The 
figures in this table are continued upward into the base of the Silurian system (p. 969). 

^ Sverlg. Geol. Unders. ser. Ba* No. 6 (1901), p. 43. 
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with many local ditfereiiees. hotli in the nature of the sediments and tlie character of the 
fauna wliicli they contain. In Jemtland a zone of sandstone lying on the Archeean 
gneiss contains the OlencU vs -zone, and is followed by the alum-slate, with nodules of 
fetid limestone containing the zones of Pamdoxides cdcmdicus, P. Tcssini, and P. Forch- 
licurDucri and a considerable assemblage of other trilobites. Higher bands of alum- slate 
with similar calcareous nodules form the OZcjitts group, composed of the zones of Ar/nosfuB 
jrlsiformis, Olenus gthJjoms, Paraholina spinidosa, Eurycare latum, and Peltura scara- 
hxoidcsO The same zones are prolonged northward along the border country between 
Sweden and Norway. In the district of Tasjbn, in the west of Vesterbotten, among the 
tracts of quartzite and sparagmite the following upward succession of Cambrian strata 
has been observed : 1, Grey pyritous quartzite ; 2, Fossiliferous limestone and (piartzose 
band, containing small concretions of phosphorite (9 cm.), and covered with a thin part- 
ing of alum -slate and dark grey limestone with Pftmc/o.v/des ; 3, Black limestone (IS cm.) 
containing Liostracus Lmnarssoui, Acrothele, sp. and indicating the zone of Paradoxides 
Tcssini. Above a thin phosplioritic layer lies (4) a greyish black fossiliferous limestone 
(3 cm.) with a Paradoxides, possibly P. Forclihcunmcrionni Solenopleura 0) ; 5, Alum-slate. 
From the same band of strata there have likewise been obtained Agnostns rjihhiis, A. intcr- 
rncdius, A. loarvifrons, marking the Paradoxides Tcssini zone, and from other localities in 
the same district, Paradoxides olandims, P. ForcliJumnmeri, PcUura, Sjohmrojohthalm/us, 
Rolenoplcura brachymeto}7a.'^ 

The Cambrian type of Southern Sweden undergoes considerable modification, as it 
passes eastwards, into the Baltic provinces of Russia. The black shales so character- 
istic in Scandinavia thin away, and the distinctive Paradoxidian and Olenidiau divisions 
disappear. A group of strata, traceable from the S.E. of Lake Ladoga for a distance of 
about 330 miles to near Baltiscliport on the Gulf of Finland, with a visible thickness of 
not more than 100 feet (but pierced to a depth of 600 feet more in artesian wells) consists 
of three subdivisions : {a) Blue clay composed of a lower set of iron-sandstones (300 feet), 
resting on granite and an upper blue clay (300 feet), formerly noted only for some 
obscure fossils {Platysolcnites, Pander, probably fragments of cystideans), but now known 
to include the Olenellus-zone ; (&) Ungulite grit (50 to 60 feet), containing Oholus ApoUinis 
{Ungula, Eichw.) Schmidtia celata, &c. ; (c) Dictyonema-sliAes, (about 20 feet), with 
Dktyograptas [Dictyonema) flahelliformis.'^ The researches of Schmidt have clearly 
shown the relations between these soft and seemingly not very old deposits and the 
Cambrian system of the rest of Europe. The lower sandstone, blue clay and a fucoidal 
sandstone lying immediately above the latter form an unequivocally Lower Cambrian 
group, for they have yielded Olenelhts Michiaitzi, Scenella discinoidcs, Mlckwitzia nion- 
ilifera, Oholella, JDisdrn, Volhortliclla (doubtfully referred to the Orthoceratites), Pltity- 
solenites and Medusites. Professor Schmidt points out that a complete break occurs 
between the top of the fueoid sandstone and the base of the Ungulite sandstone, and 
that this hiatus represents the Paradoxidian and Olenidiau groups, while the Dictyo- 
nema-shales form the characteristic uppermost zone of the system.^ The Cambrian 
sea is known to have stretched into Siberia, for Schmidt has described Agnostus from the 
Olenek in lat. 71°. The genera Liostracus and A^iomocccre also occur in that region, while 
in the valley of the Lena limestones with Microdiscus A-epresent the Olenclkcs-zoiie, which 
extends to near Jakiitsk. The same zone, as a limestone (^oiitAxAng Archmocyathus, 
appears in the island of Taigatch. 

1 C. Wyman, Bull. Geol. Inst. Xlpsala, vol. i. No. 2, 1893, and references there given. 

2 PL Lundbohm, Afhandl. Sverig. Geol, Unders&Icn. ser. 0. No. 177, 1899, p. 33. 

=1 P. Schmidt, Q. L G. N. xxxviii. (1882), p. 516. , 

. 3Iem. Acad. Imp. Sci. St. PHersb. xxxvi. (1889), , No. 2; Bull, Acad. St. PUersb. 
XXX. p. 501; ‘‘Excursion durch Estland,” “ Guide des Excursions,” No. 12, CJongres. 
G§ol. Intermt St. Petersb. 1897. E: von Toll, 3Ik)i. Acad. St. Petersb. viii (1899)' 
No. 10. ■ _ 
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In CcTitnil Eixro|)e, Cambrian rocks rise from under later accumulations in Belgium 
and tbe iiortli of France, .Spain, Bohemia, and the Thuringer AYald.^ The most im- 
portant in France and Belgium is that of the Ardennes,^ where the principal rocks are 
grit, sandstone, slates, and schistose ([uartzites or quartz-schists (quartzo-phyllades of 
Dumont), with bands of whet-slate, quartz -poiqdiyry, diabase, diorite, and porphyroid. 
According to Dumont these rocks, comprehended in his ‘ Terrain Ardennais, ’ can be 
grouped into three great subdivisions—lst and lowest the ‘‘ Systeme Devillien,” pale 
and greenish cpiartzites with shales or ihiyllades, containing Oldhamla mdiata, and 
annelid tracks (A7rete) : 2nd, tlie “Systeme Reviiiien,” phyllades and black pyritous 
(piartzit(cs from which l)ktyo(jra;pfm fiahdliformis {Dictyoncum socktlc), and worm- 
burrows have been obtained; 3rd, the “ Systmne Salmien,” consisting mainly of 
quartzose a,nd schistose strata or (piartzo-pliyllades, and yielding JJictyograptiis JlaheUB 
f'ortim, ahundritc^ mitlqiLUs and Lingala, The Devillian and Revinian divisions are 
united by Dosselet into one series composed of {a) ATolet slates of Fumay ; {b) Black 
pyritous shales of Kevin ; (r) magnetite slates of Deville ; (d) Black pyritous shales of 
Bogny. These, rocks have been greatly disturbed. They are covered unconformably by 
Devonian and later formations. 

In the north-west of France, extending through the old provinces of Brittany, 
the west of Normandy and the north of Foitou, a great isolated mass of ancient rocks 
rises out of the plains of Secondary formations, and the pre-Cambrian rocks already 
referi'cd to a, re there succeeded, with a more or less distinct un con form ability, by a 
thick series of sedimentary grou])s which are now considered to be of Cambrian a^-e. 
In western Ih’ittany the pre-Cambrian green silky schists known as the “Phyllades de 
Douarnenoz,” which are believed to be about 3000 metres thick, are followed, perhaps 
unconformably, by purple conglomerates, sometimes 530 metres thick, passing up 
into reil shales whieli have a vertical depth of 2500 metres, and are surmounted by the 
Gres Armoricain or bottom of the Silurian system. In these strata Scolitlnis and 
Tiifillitr.H occur, but recognisable fossils are extremely rare, and no trace has yet been 
Ibund here of the more typical Cambrian forms. In the basin of Rennes considerable 
l)ands of limestone, sometimes magnesian, together with quartzites, conglomerates, and 
greywaekes occur in the Cambrian series. Great local variations appear in the lithology 
and thi(!k noHS of the series ; in Central Brittany it is marked by the intercalation of acid 
lavas and volcanic tulfs. In the region of the Sarthe, the basement conglomerates are 
followed by grey shales "with thick bands of siliceous and magnesian limestone, above 
whi(;h lies a scries of sandy rocks containing Lingula crimiena and passing under the 
Gres Armoricain.*' In Southern France, from the Cambrian rocks wdiich flank the 

The stiuhuit will find a useful compendium on the correlation of the Cambrian and 
Silurian roc.ks of Western Europe by S. Tdrnqiiist in Creolog. Faren. Stockholm^ xL 
(1389), p. 299. 

Dumont, ‘Memoires sur les Terrains Ardennais et Rluhian,’ 1847-48. Dewalque, 
‘Prodrome dhme Description Geol. de la Belgique,’ 1868. Mourlon, ‘Geologic de la 
Belgique,’ 1880. Gosselet, ‘Esqiiisse Geol. du Nord de la France,’ &c., 1880, and his 
great Monogra.ph, ‘ L’Ardemie.’ Mem. Ck(.rte. Geol. detailL 4to, 1888. 0. Malaise, Bull. 
Acad. Jlojk Belg. 3rd ser. ii. (1881), No. 8 ; op. cit. v. (1883), No. 1 and No. 6; Congr. 
GeoL InkrnuL Pari,% 1900, p. 561, The petrogi*aphy of these rocks has recently been again 
discussed by Dr. J. de Wiudt, d/m. Conn Etrang. Acad. Roy. BcIg. Ivi. (1898) ; and 
their stratigraphy by M. Bohest and H. Forir, A nn. Soc. Geol. Belg. xxv. Us. 1899-1900. 

*' The (pre- Cambrian) phyllades of Brittany and the (Cambrian) purple conglomerates 
and red shales which succeed them were exhaustively treated by Hebert, B. & G. E. {Z) 
xiv. p. 713. See also Tromelin et Lebesconte, B. G. F. iv. (1876), p. 5. 583 ; 
Amc. Franc. 1875. Tromelin, Assoc. Franc. (1879), p. 493. Lebesconte, B. S. G. F. 
(3) X. p. 55 ; xiv. (1886), p. 776 ; xvii. (1889), p. 621 ; xix. (1891), p. 15. Guillier, op. cit. (3) 
ix. p. 374. Barrois, op. cit. y. (1877), p. 266; Carte, Geol. France, Redon Sheet; Ann, 
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isolated pre-Cainbiian axis of Upper Languedoc, the most satisfactory fossil evidence 
has been obtained, showing the existence there of both the Paradoxidian {PciTccdoxides, 
Coiiocoryi}]ie\ and Olenidian divisions of the Cambrian system.^ Among the French 
Pyrenees, narrow strips and patches of strata have been detected which, lying below 
fossiliferoiis Lower Silurian rocks, are believed to be Cambrian. “ 

In various parts of Spain indications of the presence of Cambrian rocks are furnished 
by Primordial fossils. In the province of Seville the highest beds hal^e yielded 
ATchssocifcithus, and in the province of Ciudad-Keale, Primordial tribolites {Jbllvpso- 
cephahis). But it is in the Asturias that the most abundantly fossiliferoiis rocks of this 
age occur. They are grouped by Barrois into {a) Slates of Bivadeo, blue phyllades and 
green slates and (^^uartzites, in all about 3000 metres, and {&) Pavctdoxides beds of La 
Yega (50 to 100 metres), composed of limestones, slates, iron-ores, and thick beds of 
green quartzite. In the upper part of (&) a rich Primordial fauna occurs, comprising a 
cystidean {TTOchocystites hoheuiicus) and trilobites of the genera PdTCtdoxidcs, 2 species, 
Conoconjplie {Conocephalites), 3 species, and Arionellics, 1 species. 

In the Portuguese part of the Iberian peninsula Cambrian strata have likewise been 
recognised by organic remains. In the Alto Alemtejo a dark grey shale in the line of 
contact between some limestones and quartzites, has yielded a number of fragmentary 
trilobites representing seven or eight different species belonging to the families of the 
Olenidfe and Conocephalidai.-^ 

In the Thuringer Wald certain phyllites, fucoidal slates, quartzites, &c., are 
referred to the Cambrian system. They have yielded some indistinct fossils {Phycodes, 
Archseocyathus?) and in their higher parts (Tremadoc) Olemcs, Eulomti, Lilceloccphalus, 
Kiohe, AmpMon^ CemtopygeJ The Central European type of the Cambrian system is 
best developed in Bohemia, where the classic researches of Barraiide have given to it 
an extraordinary interest. At the base of the Bohemian geological formations lie the 
slates which Barrande placed as his Etage A (Przibram schists), and which are no doubt 
pre-Cambrian (p. 901). They are overlain by vast masses of conglomerates, ^unirtzit^.'s, 
slates, and igneous rocks (Etage B), which have been more or less 0 :..; 

are singularly barren of organic remains, though some of them have yielded traces of 
annelids {Arenicolites). They pass up into certain grey and green fissile shales, in 
which the earliest well-marked fossils occur. The organic contents of this Etnge C or 
Primordial zone (300 to 400 metres thick) form what Barrande termed his Primordial 
fauna, which yielded him 40 or more species, of which 27 were trilobites, belonging to 
the characteristic Cambrian genera — Pamdoxides (12), Agnostus (5), Gonocoryphe (4), 
Ellipsocephalus (2), Hydrocephalus (2), ArimicUus Sao (1). Not one of these genera, 
save Agnostus (of which four species appear in the second fauna), were found by Barrande 
higher than his Primordial zone. Among other organisms in this Primordial fauna, the 

Soc. G'ml. Kord. xv. p. 238 ; xxii. (1894) ; BidL Carte. GM. Fm7i.ee, No. 7 (1890), p. 74. 
Oehlert, op. cit. Nos. 38 and 44. 

^ J. Bergeron, B. B. G. F. xvi. (1888), p. 282 ; ‘ Etude gcologique du Massif ancicn au 
Slid du Plateau central,’ 1889. J. Miguel, ‘ Note sur la Geologic des Terrains Primaires du 
Department de I’Herault,’ 1894, calls attention to a mass of, strata lying between the 
highest Paradoxidian beds and the base of the Arenig formation, into which it graduates. 
It attains a thickness of 1000 metres, and is compared by him with the Tremadoc group. 
See also J. F. Pompeckj, Neues Jalm'l. 1902, i. p. 1. 

^ J. Caralp, ‘Etudes geol. sur les hauts massifs des Pyrenees centrales,’ 1888, p. 452. 
E. Jacquot, B. S. G. F. 1890, p. 640. 

^ Barrande, Bull. Soc. GM. France (2) xvi, p. 543. Maepherson, Nems, Jahrh. 1879, 
p. 930. Barrois, M^m. Soc. G'eol. Fford. ii. (1882), p. 168. 

^ J. F. Nery Delgado, Qor)i. Birec. Trab. Geol. Portugal, iii. (1895), p. 97. 

® H. Loretz, JahE Preuss. Geol. Landesaiist, 1881, p. 175. Marr, Geol. Mag. 1889, 
p. 411. 
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brachiopods are represented by species of Ortliis and Orhicula, the pteropods hj Hyolithes, 
and the eohinodornis by cystideans. It is worthy of note tliat the fossil contents of the 
zone on the opposite sides of the little Bohemian basin were found by the same great 
pioneer to be not quite the same, only eight species of trilobites being common to both 
belts, while no, fewer than 27 species were detected by him only on one or otlxer 
swie. The Olenidian trilobites which characterise the upper Cambrian group were not 
observed by him in Bohemia.^ Later researches have modified some of the strati- 
graphical details of his work, the geological structure of the country having been found 
to be much less simple than he supposed. But the fundamental grouping which he 
established remains much as he left it. A portion of his Stage B, the whole of his 
Primordial zone (Stage G), and a part of the base of his Stage D (Lower Silurian), was 
grouped together by Dr. Katzer in four members as the Cambrian development in 
Central Bohemia thus : {a) Basement conglomerates, (&) Paradoxides shales, (c) Quartz- 
greywacke group, {d) Diabase and red iron-ore group.- More recently Pompeckj has 
made in greater detail a study of these strata, in which he recognises two main groups : 
a lower, consisting of sandstones and greywackes passing down into conglomerates, which 
lie unconformably on the phyllites below ; the greywackes, containing species of OriJds, 
Steiiotheca, ConoccphaUtes, Ptyclioparia {Conoccphalites), Solenoplciira, Ellipsoccphalus, 
Sew ; and an upper group of conglomerates and shales, with the Paradoxides fauna as 
first shown by Barrande. The first of these two groups is paralleled with the Olenellus- 
zone, though no specimens of Olenellus have yet been found in it ; the second group is a 
good development of the Paradoxides series of strata.^ 

In llussian Poland the older Paljeozoic formations have at their base some quartzites, 
conglomerates, and shales, which around Sandomir on the left bank of the Vistula contain 
abundant fragments of Paradoxides (probably P. Tessini or P. Bohemims), Agnostus 
{A. fallax qaA A. gibhus) with Liosti'acus Linnarssoiii indicating a Middle Cambrian 
horizon.*^ 

In Sardinia a characteristic assemblage of Cambrian fossils has been described, com- 
prising three species of Paradoxides, six of Conoeephalites, five of Anomocarc, five of 
Olmvas, as well as other forms. 

North America. — During the last two decades a large amount of attention has been 
paid by the geologists of the United States and of Canada to the study of the stratigraphy 
and fossil contents of the Cambrian rocks of North America, and the result of their 
labours has been to show that, whether as regards extent and thickness of strata, or 
variety and abundance of organic remains, these rocks surpass in importance the 
corresponding European scries. The European types of sedimentation are there replaced 
by a varied assemblage of materials, among which limestone plays a large paid ; and 
this change, as might be expected, is accompanied by a remarkable contrast in the 
general facies of the fossils. Nevertheless, the leading type-genera of Europe have 
been found in their usual sequence, so that it has been possible to subdivide the 
American Cambrian system into three gi'oups, which can be broadly correlated with the 
threefold arrangement adopted in Europe.*^ 


^ See his colossal work, ‘Systeine Silurien de la Boh^jme,’ published in successive parts 
and volumes from 1852 up till after his death in 1883 ; also Marr, Q. J. Q, S. xxxvL (1880). 

E. Katzer, ‘ Das iiltere Palaeozoicurn in Mittlebdhmen, ^ Prague, 1888; ‘Geologic von 
Bdhmen,’ Prague, 1892, p. 804. 

J. P. Pompeckj, Jahrb. K. Ju Geol Reichsanst, xlv. pp. 495-614. 

G. Giirich, VerhandL Russ, K, Mineral, GeselL St. Petersburg, xxxix. (1896), p. 16. 

« C. Meneghiui, Mem. Cart, Oeol, Itod. iii. Part 2 (1888). Bonieinann, ‘Die 
Versteineruugen des cambrischen Schichtensystems des Insel Sardinien,’ Halle, 1886. 
J. F. Pompeckj, Z, I). 0. 6*. liii. (1901) p. 1* 

« Among writers on the Cambrian palseontology of North America a high place must 
be assigned to James Hall, E. Billings, C. D. Walcott, and G. F. Matthew. Mr. Walcott has 
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From the straits of Belle Isle the Cambrian formations of North 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia into New Bmnswiok. 

they stretch alon<r the right bank of the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontaiio. In seveial 
approximately parallel bands they range through the north-eastern states of the Union 
spreading out more widely in the north of New L ork State, an ^ 

Eastern Massachusetts. They rise along the ^K^alachian udge stuk^^ 
Pennsylvania, Maryland. Virginia, Tennessee, and Georgia, down into Alabama, to a 
Snee in the easLn part of the continent of about 2000 miles. In the heart of the 
continent, again, they rise to the surface, and flanking the vast pre-Cambrian region of 
the north, extend over a wide area between Lake Superior and the 
Mississippi in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota An iso ated tiact of 
them is'Lind in Missouri, and another in Texas The great 

which ridged up the Rooky Mountains and their offshoots have brought the Oarabiian 
rooks once more to the surface from under the vast pile of younger formations beneath 
which, during a large part of geological time, they lay buried. Hence along the axes 
of these elevations of the terrestrial cinst they can be traced ““y 1“'? 
from Arizona northwards through Utah, Colorado, Nevada, Wjronmig, i ^ , . 

Montana, whence they strike far northward into the Dominion o/ Canada. _ 

In thickness and lithological character the Cambrian rocks ot North America exhAit 
considerable variation as they are traced across the continent, and these changes afford 
interesting evidence of the geographical conditions and geological revolutions of the 
region in the early ages of Paleozoic time. In Newfoundland, where the three groups 
of° the system have been recognised, the total depth of strata measured by A. Murray 
was about 6000 feet, of which the lower division forms only about 200 feet. In Western 
Vermont and Eastern New York the total depth of the system seems to he about 7000 
feet • and of this great mass of sedimentary material the lower division may occupy 
perhaps as much as 5000 feet.' Over the central parts of the continent west of the line 
of the Mississippi the thickness diminishes to 1000 feet or less ; but again to the west ot 
the Rocky Mountains it increases to 7000 feet or more in Nevada, while in British 
Columbia it rises to 10, 000 feet. 

In the north-eastern regions the sediments were chiefly muddy, and are ^ now re- 
presented by thick masses of shale with a little sandstone and limestone, ihe lime- 
stones increase in number and thickness southwards in Termont, where a considerable 


devoted himself to the subject with unthing enthusiasm and much skill. His most im- 
portant memoirs will he found in the Bulletins of the XJ.S. Geological Survey, Nos. 10 (1884), 
30 (1886), 81 (1891), 134 (1896), in the lOtli, 12th, and 14.th Annual Reports, in Monographs 
viii. XX. xxxii. Part ii. p- 440, and notices in JoiiTn. Sci, July, Becemljer 1892, 

Jamiary, April 1894, February 1895 ; Proc. Washington Acad. ScL i. (1900), p. 301 ; 
Proc. U,S. Nat. Mimuin, xxi. (1898), p. 385. Of great importance also are the memoirs 
on the Cambrian Rocks and fossils of Canada, by Mr. Matthew, puMished in the Tmns. Roy. 
Roc. Canada, from the first volume (1882) onwards, also in Ball. Nat. Hist. Roc. New 
Brunsioick, No. 10 (1892) ; Trans. New York Jlead. Soi. xiv. (1895), pp. 101-153 ; 
XV. (1896). The stratigraphical relations of the Cambrian formations have been discussed 
by many writers, among whom are R. D. Irving, 1th Ann. Mp. XJ.S. (J. S. (1888). N. S. 
Shaler, Ball. Mas. Com]). Zool. Harvard, xvi. No. 2 (1888), Emerson, B. 'XJ.S. G. S. No. 
159 ; Monogr. XJ.S. G. S. No. xxix. (1898). A. C. Peale, B. U.S. G. S. No. 110. N, Ii. 
Winkell, Ainer. Qeol. xv. (1895), pp. 153, 229, 295 ; xvi. p. 269. C. R. Keyes, Journ. 
Geol. iii. p. 519. B. B. Dowling, op. cit. p. 988. J. B. Woodworth and A. P, Foerste, 
3Xonog. G.S. G. S. No. xxxiii. (1899). 

1 Walcott has found Olenellus about 2000 feet below the summit of the series, but he 
hesitates to assume that it can really range through such an enormous thickness of strata, 
lt)th Ann. Rep. XJ. S. G. S. p. 583. See his later section in iWi Ann. Rep. (1892), Plate 
xlii. 
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mass of calcareous material lies in the lower group below several thousand feet of 
shale. Still further south the lower group consists largely of sandstones, which are 
followed by sandy, dolomitic, and purely calcareous limestones. In l^evada, where a 
thickness of 7700 feet has been assigned to the Cambrian system, the limestones are 
4250 feet in aggregate thickness.^ 

It will be seen, therefore, that the nearest European parallel to the combination of 
thick arenaceous with thick calcareous accumulations, which distinguishes the Cambrian 
system of North America, is to be found in the north-west of Scotland. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the general facies of the Scottish Cambrian 
fossils, so distinct from that of the rocks of Wales and the rest of Europe, and so much 
more akin to that of the United States and Canada, is accompanied by a markedly 
North American type of sedimentary material. 

The following table gives the class! li cation of the Cambrian system of North 
America : - — 


12 


cu 


' rjs 


P-i ci 


c6 


O Sj 


'c?' 

I 

e« ns 

csi a rr! 


fl 

o ^ 

j-qo 


^ Sandstones of N. and E. sides of Adirondack IMountains of New York and 
ad, ja, cent parts of Canada. On the same horizon lie the limestones S. of 
Adir-ondaeks and Dutchess County, New York ; and the shales of Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama. In the west come the sandstones of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, 8. Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, and Colorado, the 
sandstones and calcareous beds of N. Arizona, and the limestones and 
shales of Neva<la. Iii tlie far north-east are the black shales at the top 
of the New Brunswick and Cape Breton Island sections, and the shales 
and sandstones of Conception Bay, Newfoundland (Belle Isle). 

^ Shales and slates of Eastern Massachusetts (Braintree), New Brunswick (St. 
John), and Eastern Newfoundland (Avalon). With these typical rocks 
are correhited part of the limestones of Dutchess County, New York 
(Stissing) and the central parts of the Tennessee and Alabama sections 
(Coosa), with limestones in Central Nevada and British Columbia (Mount 
Stephen). In the Yellowstone Park the middle Cambrian strata have 
yielded an al)iindant fauna. 

'' Tlio typical locality is in Western Vermont, where shales and limestones are 
developed. With. tl'e«e .ere pnr;ill(‘le'l the quartzite of W. slope of Green 
Mountains and A; i‘: Pennsylvania, VirginiM, Tennessee, 

Georgia, and Ah.!-:i!.:.‘! ; : i:-.- .‘>1.. ::::d inlorbedded jiniestones and slates 
of S. Vermont and New York southward to Alabama ; the limestone, 
sandstone, and shale of Straits of Belle Isle (Labrador), N.W. coast of 
I Newfoundland and i)eumsnla of Avalon (Placentia) ; tlie basal series of 
Hanford Brook Section, Caton’s Island, &c., New Brunswick ; the shales 
and limestones of E. and S. Massachusetts (Attleborough) ; the lower 
portion of the Eureka and Highland ranges, Nevada (Prospect) ; a portion 
of the Wasatch Cambrian Section (Cottonwood) and the liase of the 
^ Castle Mountain, British Columbia. 


Reference has already been made to the views of Mr. W. G. Matthew in regard to 
the pre-Cambrian age of a sedimentary serie.s which underlies what ho considers to be the 
oldest Cambrian strata of Now Brunswick, and which lie has grouped as “Etchiminian," 
from tlie name of an old Indian tribe of the country. He has found in the upper half 
of this series numerous burrows and tracks of annelids, Hyolitliidie being also 
particularly abundant and varied. Trilobites are rare and generally absent, the most 
jfrequent Crustacea licing bivalve cutomostraca and small phyllocarids. Brachiopods 
are abundant, including the genera Oholus, LingiUella^ and other horny forms, the 
calcareous Protreinata being rare and of small .size. Some small and rare gasteropods 
have been met with, but the patelloid forms are lai’ger and more frequent. A few small 


^ A. Hague. Hw/o U,S. (r. aS7 1881-82. Walcott, dlfo'uogr, U.S. 0, S. vol. viii. 
(1884). 

- C. I). Walcott, mu, U.S. a S. No. 81 (1891), p. 360. 
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larneilibranclis {Modiolopsis) complete the fauna, which comprises about 20 genera.^ 
The claim of this group of strata to he considered pre- Cambrian is disputed by Mr. 
Walcott. According to his observations the Olenellus fauna occurs in Newfoundland 
420 feet below the Faradoxidcs fauna in the heart of the Etchiminian ” group, and in 
New Bruns wick fragments of it are found 460 to 480 feet down in that group. Mr. 
Matthew is disposed to think that Olenellus is rather a later than an eaidier form than 
Fctradoxides. but the general experience in both the Old World and the New is against 
this view.- 

Mr. Matthew has proposed a different classification and nomenclature of the 
Cambrian formations of New Brunswick from that given in the foregoing table. Above 
his ^‘Etchiminian” series he makes three subdivisions of the Cambrian system. 1st, 
The lowest or Acadian stage (650 feet), with the zone of ElUpsocephalus {Agraulos) 
articephalus, followed successive!}^ by those of Paradoxides etemenicus and P. abenacus ; 
2nd, the middle or Johannian stage (1000 feet), with the zones of Lmgulella Starri and 
L. radula ; and 3rd, the Bretonian stage (700 feet), with the zones of Paraholina spinulosa, 
Peltura scarab asoides, Dictyonema fiabelUfonne^ and Tctragi'aptus quadribrachiatns. 
From these strata a remarkably abundant and diversified fauna has been obtained, 
which, according to Mr. Matthew, exhibits a remarkably close resemblance to that of 
the Cambrian formations around the Baltic Sea, but has little in common with that of the 
same formations in the interior of America, though only a few hundred miles separate 
them. The St. John’s fauna includes fifty species of trilobites [Agnostus 12, Agraulos 
or Ellipsocephalus 7, Conocaryphe 3, Paradoxides 8, and others), two genera of 
cephalopods, three of gasteropoda, four of pteropods {HyolUhcs^ Diplotlieca, Cyrtotlieca^ 
Styliola), nine of brachiopods {Obolus 3 species, Obolella, Linnarssonia 3, Lingulella 9, 
Clitambonites 3, OrtJiis 6), besides a few ostracods, phyllopods, sponges, and sea-weeds. 
A number of graptolites appear in the upper division (Dictyonema, Olonograptus, 
Loganograptus, Tetragraptus, Didymograptus), but nearly all in the highest strata, which 
really belong to the Lower Silurian series.^ 

South America. — In the northern part of the Argentine Republic a representative 
of the Upper Cambrian or Olenus group has been found by Lorentz and Hyeronimus. 
It includes species of the genera Obolus, OrthiSy Hyolithes, Arionellus, Agnostus, 

and Olenus A 

China. — Baron von Richthofen has brought to light a succession of undisturbed strata 
(his “Sinisian formation”), which in Leao-tong and Corea attain a thickness of many 
thousand feet. In the higher parts of this series he found a characteristic assemblage of 
Primordial trilobites : Oonocoryphe (Conocephalites) (4 sp.), Anomocare (6), Liostraaits (3), 
Dorypyge {Olenoides?), Agnostus (1), with the brachiopods Lingulella (2) and Orthis (1).® 

^ W. Gr. Matthew, Amer. Geol. xxii. (1898), p. 252 ; Bxdl Nat. Hist. Soc. Neto Brunstoick, 
No. X. (1892), p. 34 ; iv. (1899), p. 198 ; Geol. Mag. 1899, p. 373 ; 1900, p. 87 ; Ann. New 
York Acad. Sci. xii. No. 2, pp. 41, 56 ; xiv. (1895), p. 101 (where the “ Protolenus fauna” 
is described) ; Traris. Roy. Soc. Canada, 2nd ser. v. (1899), sect. 4, p. 39 ; vii. p. 138 ; 
Compt. rend. Congrls. Geol. Internat. Paris, 1900, p. 313. A large series of effusive and 
dyke rocks has been described as associated with the “Etchiminian series” of New 
Brunswick, W. D. Mattthew, Trans. New YmL Acad. Sci. xiv. (1895), p. 187. 

2 C. D. Walcott, B'ldl. Geol. Soc. Amer. x. (1899), p. 199 ; xi. (1899), p. 3. Proc. 
Washington Acad. Sci. vol. i. (1900), p. 301 ; Compt. rend. Congrh. Geol. Internat. 
Paris, 1900, p. 299. Mr. W^alcott s account of the fauna of the Olenellus-zone is given in 
the 10th Ann. Rep. XT.S. G. S. 1890. His description of the middle Cambrian fauna of 
the Yellowstone Park is included in Mon. xxxii. U.S. G. S. Part ii. p. 440. 

^ Bull, Nat, Hist. Soc. New Brunswick, No. 10 (1892), Appendix, p. xi. 

^ E. Kayser, ‘Beitr^ezur Geol.u. Palaeont. d. Argentinischer Republik,’ Part ii. (1876). 

5 Richthofen, ‘China,’ vol. iii. (1882). W. Dames compares this Chinese Cambrian 
fauna with that of the Andrariimskalk of Scandinavia : op. cit p. 32 (ante, p. 925). Mr. 
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India. — In tlie Salt Range a series of stratified formations, about 3000 feet in thick- 
ness, presents a peculiar development of the oldest Paleozoic strata, which there con- 
sist of sandstones, marls, shales, beds and pseudomorphs of rock-salt and deposits of 
gypsum. About 2000 feet above the base of this series lies a groui^ known as the 
Neobolus or Khussak beds, about 100 feet thick, composed of the following subdivisions 
in descending order : 

Lower magnesian sandstone, containing Pseudotheca Waageni, Ptychoparia Richten, and 
passing up into hard clay with Lingidella Fuchsi. 

Black compact rlnr-slnto : W eferia Noetlingh Lingidella Wannieclci, JlyoUthes, &c. 
(zone of Hoef-- .A'< : 

Red sandy micaceous beds, full of Neoholus WartM, with iV. Wynni, Lisciiiolejois gmnvr 
Inin, rugosa, Laklwiina liugulokles, L. squama^ Lingida kiurensis, L. 

, sp. 

Upper annelid sandstone ; glauconitic cream-coloured sandstone with thin alternations 
of soft beds : Orthis Warthk Ryolitkes Wynni. 

Blackish-red sandstone with abundant RyoUthes Wynni, fragments of a trilobite and 
tracks of annelids. 10 feet. 

Lower annelid sandstone : hard cream-coloured glauconitic sandstones alternating with 
thin bands of soft black sandstone, remnants of Obnlella, fragments of llyoUlhes and 
annelid tracks. 50 feet. 

The lowest group of the series, known as the “Salt Marl,” which is some 1500 feet 
thick, has yielded no fossils. The trilobite here named Hoeferia is a new genus, closely 
akin to Olenellus, by which name it was originally noticed by Waagen and Noetling. 
It is believed that the Neobolus beds cannot be later than the Paradoxidian group. ^ 

Australasia. — In South Australia the oldest known fauna of the continent has been 
found at various places, and is recognisably Lower Cambrian. It includes species of 
Oonocephalitcs, Olcndlus^ Microdisms, Clitainhonites^ Orthis, AmhonycMa, Stenotheca, 
Ophilcta, Platycems, Salterella, IlyolUJies, Protopharetra, Ilyalostelia, and GirvaneUaJ^ 
In Tasmania a considerable thickness of strata is placed by Mr. R. M. Johnston in the 
Cambrian system. The lowest group consisting of fossiliferous quartzites, clay-slates, 
and breccias, has yielded species of ScoUthus, Qonoccphalites (or Logancllus), Bathynrus, 
AsapJms, Dikelocephalns, Leptmna, Orthis, Ophihta and TentacnUtes."' 


Section ii. Silurian. 

Murchison ivas the first to discover that the so-called “Transition 
rocks/’ or “ Grauwacke ” of early geological literature, were capable of 
subdivision into distinct foiinations characterised by a peculiar asseml;)lage 
of organic remains. As he found them to be well developed in the region 
once inhabited by the British tribe of Silures, ho gave them the name of 
Silurian.'^ From the base of the Old Bed Sandstone, he was able to trace 
his Silurian types of fosvsils into successively lower zones of the old 
“ Grauwacke.” It was eventually found that similar fossils characterised 
the older sedimentary rocks all over the world, and that the general order 

Walcott iucliues to believe that the fossils rather point to a Middle Cambrian fauna {IhdL 
US. G. S. No. 81, 1891, p. 379). 

^ K. A. Redlich, “The Cambrian- Fauna of the Eastern Salt Range,” Palmontologia 
Indica, new ser. vol. i. (1899), p. 1, whei'C full references to previous authorities are given. 

^ R. Tate, Trans. Hoy. Sac. South Austr. ii. (1879), pp. xlviii. and 77 ; xv. (1892), 
p. 183. 

‘Geology of Tasmania,’ 1888, pp. 16-38, 

Phil. Mag. (3), vii. (1835), p. 47. 
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of succession worked out by Murchison could everywhere be recognised. 
Hence the term Silurian came to be generally employed to designate the 
rocks containing the first great fauna of the Geological Eecord. 

This fauna, first worked out in its stratigraphical relations by Murchison, 
was shown by him to have such a marked uniformity of general character 
as to justify him in regarding it as distinctive of a single great geological 
system. Applying the principle so successfully adopted by William 
Smith for the Secondary formations of England — “ strata identified by their 
organic remains,” — he from the first began to discriminate the groups 
of sedimentary deposits by the fossils contained in them, and eventually 
classified them in a series of successive formations ranging from the 
base of the Old Eed Sandstone down to the oldest stratified rocks then 
known along the Welsh borders. These formations he was led to group 
into two great divisions, each marked by certain biological peculiarities. 
The older half of his system he termed Lower Silurian, and the later half 
Upper Silurian. It was found that the stratigraphical sequence of organic 
types first established by him in England and Wales holds good all over 
the world. Barrande demonstrated how completely the original Silurian 
classification was borne out by the abundantly fossiliferous formations of 
Bohemia. He was fortunate, however, in finding in that country a much 
fuller record of the earliest organic types than had been met with in Britain, 
and he w^as led to recognise the existence of three successive phases in the 
progress of animal life during the protracted Silurian period. To the 
oldest of these phases he gave, as we have seen, the name of the first fauna 
or Primordial zone, the second fauna was contained in Murchison’s Lower 
Silurian, and the third fauna in his Upper Silurian formations. While the 
broad land-marks remain as they were first set up by Murchison and 
Barrande, various modifications of nomenclature have since been proposed, to 
which allusion has already been made (p. 917). By general consent the strata 
containing the fossils of the first fauna or Primordial zone are embraced 
under Sedgwick’s term Cambrian. As above remarked, Murchison’s 
Lower Silurian ” has by many writers been replaced by “ Ordovician,” 
and his ‘‘ Upper Silurian ” is in a similar manner being ousted by some 
other term, so that if this process of substitution is perpetuated, the names 
given by the illustrious author of the Silurian system ” will disappear 
from current geological literature. I shall continue to employ Murchison’s 
terminology, which has the claim of priority, and in my opinion is per- 
fectly sufficient for the requirements of science. 

|1. GeneralCharacters. 

Eocks. — The Silurian system consists usually of a massive series of 
greywackes, sandstones, grits, shales, or slates, with occasional bands of 
limestone. The arenaceous strata include pebbly grits and conglomer- 
ates, which are specially apt to occur at or near any local base of the 
formation, ‘ where they rest unconformably on older rocks. Occasional 
zones of massive conglomerate occur, as among the Llandovery rocks of 
Britain. The argillaceous strata are in some regions (Livonia, &c.) mere 
soft clays : most commonly they are hard fissile shales, but in those areas 
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(Wales, &c.), where they have been subjected to the intensest compression, 
they appear as hard cleaved slates, or even as crystalline schists (Norway). 
In Europe, the limestones are, as a rule, lenticular, as in the examples of 
the Bala, Aymestry, and Dudley bands, though in the basin of the Baltic 
some of the limestones have a greater continuity. In North America, on 
the other hand, the Trenton limestone in the Lower, and the Niagara 
limestone in the Upper Silurian division are among the most persistent 
formations of the eastern United States and Canada, while in the 
Western Territories vast masses of Silurian limestone constitute nearly 
the whole of the system. Easily recognisable bands in many Silurian 
tracts, especially in the north-^vest of Europe, are certain dark anthracitic 
shales or schists, which, though sometimes only a few feet thick, can be 
followed for many leagues. As they usually contain much decomposing 
iron-disulphide, which produces an efflorescence of alum, they are known 



Fig. 37r).— Group of Silurian Clraptolit(‘«. 

(V Monograptus priodon, Broun (Wenlock) ; 7.>, Pliyllograptus typus, Hall (Lower Arenig) ; c, Diplo- 
graptus folium, His. (Llandovery); fZ, llastritos percgriuus, Barr (Llandovery) ; e, Didyniograirtus 
Murchisoiii, Beck. (Llandeilo) ; /, Monograptus Swlgwiddi, Portl. (Llandovery); f/, Dicrano- 
graptus raniosus, Hall (Llandeilo) ; //-, Tetragraptus Hicksii, llnpk. (Lower Arenig). 


in Scandinavia as the alum-slates. In Scotland, they are the chief reposi- 
tories of the Silurian graptolites. Their black, coal-like aspect has led 
to much fruitless mining in them for coal. In the northern part of the 
State of New York, a series of beds of red marl with salt and gypsum 
occurs in the Upper Silurian series. Still more ancient is^ the grpup of 
saliferous and gypseous strata in the Salt llange of the Punjab, which has 
been above (p. 933) referred to as enclosing relics of the Primordial zone in 
the Cambrian system. In Styria and Bohemia, important beds of oolitic 
hjematite and siderite are interstratified -with tbe ordinary greywackes 
and shales. Occasionally sheets of various eruptive rocks (rhyolites, 
andesites, diabases, diorites, &c.) occur contemporaneously imbedded or 
subsequently intruded in the Silurian rocks (Wales, Lake District, S. 
Scotland, S.E. Ireland, &c.), and, with their associated tuffs, represent the 
volcanic ejections of the time. 
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Inasmucli as Silurian rocks have suffered from all the subsequent 
geological revolutions which have affected the regions where they were 
deposited, they now appear inclined, folded, contorted, broken, and 
cleaved, sometimes even metamorphosed into crystalline schists. Only 
rarely, as in the basin of the Baltic and in New York, do they still remain 
nearly in their original undisturbed positions. 

Life. — The general aspect of the life of the Silurian period, so far as 
it has been preserved to us, may be gathered from the following summary 
published by Bigsby in 1868 — plants 82 species; amorphozoa 136; 
foraminifera 25: coelenterata 507 ; echinodermata 500; annelida 154; 
cirripedes 8; trilobita 1611; entomostraca 318; polyzoa 441; 
brachiopoda 1650; monomyaria 168; dimyaria 541 ; gastei'opoda 1253 ; 
cephalopoda 1454; pisces 37; class uncertain 12; total 8897 species. 
Barrande in 1872 published another census in which some variations are 
made in the proportions of this table, the total number of species being 
raised to 10,074. No recent conspectus of the Silurian fossils seems to 
have been published, but their number during the last thirty years has 
been considerably increased. 

The plants as yet recovered are chiefly algce. In many cases 
they occur as mere impressions, which, like those of the Cambrian 
system, are often probably not of vegetable origin at all, but casts 
of the trails or burrows of worms, Crustacea, &c.^ Among the most 
abundant genera are Bythotrej)his, ArthToj>hi/ctis^ Palmophycus, and Nemato- 
phycm (Carruth.). Remains of • calcareous algse, however, have been 
detected (Lower Silurian Solenopora, Eliahcloporella). The Upper Silurian 
rocks of Edinburghshire have yielded beautifully preserved specimens of an 
organism believed by Salter to be a sea- weed like the living Gelidium or 
Plocammm, which he named Chondrites verisimilis.^ Traces, however, of 
what may have been a higher vegetation have been discovered, which 
are of special interest as being possibly the earliest known remains of 
a land -flora. Many years ago certain minute bodies (Pachytheca) in the 
Ludlow bone-bed were regarded as lycopodiaceous spore-cases, but doubt 
has been cast on their organic grade, and it has been suggested that 
they may even prove to belong to an alga. Hicks obtained from the 
Denbighshire grits of N. Wales what he considered to be spores and 
dichotomous stems, that w^ere probably lycopodiaceous {Berwynici).^ True 
lycopods {Lepidodendron or Sagenaria) have been met with in what are 

^ Ante, p. 911. Nathorst {Kongl. SvensJe. Vet, AJcad, Mcmdl. xviii. (1881) lias imitated 
some of these markings by causing Crustacea, annelids, and mollusks to move over wet mud 
and gypsum, and has thus shown the high probability that they are not plants. (See Geol. 
Mag, 1882, pp. 22, 485 ; 1883, pp. 33, 192, 286.). Nathorst’s opinion, adverse to the plant 
nature of the markings, is strongly opjiosed by Saporta in his ‘A. propos des Algues Fossiles,’ 
1882. 

2 The reference of this genus to sea- weeds has been questioned. A somewhat similar 
foKSsil {Odontocatd'is) from Central Wales has been described as a dendroid graptolite, A. C. 
Seward, ‘Fossil Plants,’ 1898, p. 147. E. Stolley has described a number of siphoneous algie 
obtained from Silurian boulders in the North German Drift, Mues Jahrb. 1893, ii. p. 135. 

^ Q. J, Q, S. 1881, j). 482 ; 1882, pp..97, 103. The vegetable nature of these remains 
is perhaps doubtful. 
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said to be Upper Silurian rocks in Bohemia. The Tanne Greywacke of 
the Harz and adjacent districts has yielded a number of land-plants, 
including ferns {8iYieno;ptericlmm, two or more species), and others 
referred to C/frhjs/hrma (G. hercynium), Stigmaria, Asterocalamites 
‘As^idiopsis, &qA From the Clinton limestone of Ohio a portion of what 
may be a lepidodendroid tree (Glyptodendron eatonense) has been obtained. 
The Cincinnati and LoAver Helderberg groups of eastern FTorth America 
are said to have yielded a microcosmical representation of the Carboni- 
ferous flora. The land of the Silurian period probably had a cryptogamic 
vegetation in which lycopods and ferns played the chief part.^ 

In the fauna of the Silurian i*ocks, the most lowly organisms knoAvn 
are Foraminifera, of Avhich seA^eral genera, including the still living genei\a 
Lagena and Saccammina, have been detected. Certain layers of chert, 
widely spread over the south of Scotland, have yielded upwards of a 
dozen genera with more than twenty species of Eadiolaria.^ The Silurian 
seas possessed representatives of the siliceous sponges of modern times. 
The lithistid forms are exemplified in the Aulocopkm, Astylospongia and 
Caryospongia of the LoAver, and in the Caryomanon and Hindia of the 
Upper Silurian series. The hexactinellid types appear in genera belong- 
ing to the Dictyospongidce, the Plectospongidse, and the genera Amphk 
spongia, Astwconia, llycdosteVia^ and Astraiospongia. Of the puzzling genei'a 
Eeceptamlites and hchadites, the true relationships have not yet been de- 
termined. They have l)een considered by some as algae, by others as 
foraminifers, and by Dr. Hindc as sponges. Nidulifes, too, though a com- 
mon fossil, is still a subject of uncertainty as to its organic grade, the 
latest vieAv being that it may be related to the polyzoa. 

Corals must haA^e swarmed on those parts of the Silurian sea-fioor on 
Avhich calcareous accumulations gathered, for their remains are abundant 
among the limestones, particularly in the upper division of the system. 
The rugose coi*als make their appearance in the LoAver and reach their 
maximum development in the Upper Silurian rocks. They are repre- 
sented by numerous genera and species (\t/afhojfhyllviii, 

PtydwphyUmn, Ikdraia, Orn phjfnm, Cystiphylkm, Stromhodes (^■tnfr.JmojJiylhinf), 
Acervulgria (Fig. 381). Ferfoi’ate corals Avore represented by (Jii.loAylh 
and Protwma. Numerous tabulate types occur {Fawsites^ (kdapoeda- 
(dduviHopora, Pachypora, Pyrin gull fes. Alveolites^ Ckulopora^ Syringopora., 
Ilalysites or chain-eor;d,), and are regarded by recent Avriters as Alcyo- 
narians. MontimiUpora may also be an Alcyonarian, but is referred by 
many authors to the Polypora. Ileliolites is a conspicuous form, and 
resembles the living Alcyonarian Tlelioporu. So almndant Avere some of 

^ H. Potoiiii', Ahhmid, K. Preim, QeoL Lcuidesanstj Neue Folge, Heft 36 (1901). 

L. Lesqxiereux, Aiim\ Journ, Sol. (3), vii. p. 31 ; Proc. Aincr. PML Soc, xvii. p. 163. 

^ Zeiller, however, in his recent l^ext-book remarks that the evidence for the existence of 
any plants in the Silnrian ])eriod of higher grade than algte is exceedingly meagre. The 
student will find a valuable compendium of inforinatiou by L. F. Ward regarding the fossil 
floras of past time all over the world in the Bth Ann. Mey. U.R O'. *S'. Part ii. 1889. 

a. J. Hinde, Ann. May. Fat Jlwt 1890, p. 40 ; Q. J. G. K Iv. (1899), p. 214, and 
Messrs. David and Pittman in same volume, i>, 16. 
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tile corals on the floor of the Silurian sea as to form reefs there, composed 
almost wholly of their calcareous skeletons, mingled with remains of 
crinoids, bryozoa, and mollusks. 

The Hydrozoa were abundant in the wmters of Silurian time. The 
Stromatoporoids helped by their aggregates to form sheets of limestone. 
The plant-like branching Dictyomma {Dictyograptas) we have found to be 
characteristic of the strata at the top of the Cambrian or base of the 
Silurian system. But it was by the great extinct tribe of the Graptolites 
that the Hydrozoa were most fully represented. As already stated, these 
organisms are so characteristically Silurian that they serve to distinguish 
the Silmian from other formations. Some of them are monoprionidian 
forms, that is, are furnished with a single row of cells ; others are 
diprionidian, or possess twm rows of cells, while in some genera both these 
features are united, as in Dicranograptus, where two single-celled branches 
are given off from a double-celled stem. The genera Monogmptus (of 
which upwards of forty species have been found in Britain), Fuistrifes and 
Cyrtograpfus are characteristic of Upper Silurian, Leptogmptus, Stephano- 
grayjtus ( = Coemgmptus\ Eidymograptus, Fhyllograptus, Lasiograptus, Tetm- 
graptus, Dkhographis, Dicellogrwptus and Dicranograptus of Tjower Silurian 
rocks. Diplograptus^ Climacogmptus, and RetioUtes are found both in Lower 
and Upper Silurian strata. Through the researches chiefly of Professor 
Lap worth it has been ascertained that the species are confined within 
comparatively narrow limits, although some of the genera have a con- 
siderable vertical range, and hence that graptolites may be used to 
mark definite palaeontological horizons.^ He has enumerated twenty 
recognisable graptolite zones, one in the Upper Cambrian, eight in the 
Lower Silurian, and eleven in the Upper Silurian formations.^ 

The Echinoderms of the Silurian seas were extremely abundant in 
individuals as well as varied in genera and species. They comprised 
representatives of the great divisions of this sub-kingdom. The Crinoids 
or sea-lilies appear among the Lower Silurian formations in the genera Reteo- 
crinus, ArcJmocrinus, Glyptocrinus, Hyhocrinus, Anomalocrinus, Heterocrmus, 
Castocrinus, Dendrocrinus, and the Upper Silurian forms include Dimero- 
crinus (Thysanocrinus), GypJwcrimis (Hypfiocrinus), Lyriocrinibs, Lfelocrinus, 
Calceocrmus, Gissocrinus, and many more. The Cystideans, as already 
stated, attained their maximum development during Silurian time, 
scarcely a dozen of the 250 described species being found above the 
Silurian system. Among the genera may be mentioned Aristocystitesp 
Sphmwnites, EchinospJmrites, Cryptocrinus, Glyptocystites, FleurocystiteSj which 
occur in Lower Silurian strata, and Megacystites {Holocystites), Caryocrimos, 
Fseudocrimis, Lepadocrinus (Apiocystites) in the Upper division. The 
Blastoids are represented by the primitive forms AsteroUastus and 

^ The student should consult Professor Lapworth’vS monograph, “On the Geological 
Distribution of the Rliabdophora ” {Ann. Mag. Nat. His. ser. 5, vols. iii. iv, v: and vi. 1879, 
1880), in which the geological significance of the graptolites is fully discussed. 

Op. cit. vol. V. (1880), p 197. 

^ It should be mentioned that some palseontologists would shorten these generic names 
thus : Aristocystis, SplisBronis^ EcMnosplmra^ ka. 
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Troostocrinus in the Upper Silurian series of North America. There 
were likewise early forms of ophiuroid or brittle-star (EiiclacUa, LcipwortMim, 
Frotaster, Upper Silurian) and of asteroidea or star-fishes {Fal^aster, 
Falmocoma, Le^pidaster). The earliest known sea-urchins are met with in 
Lower Silurian strata (Bothrioddaris), and others belonging to the genera 
Falmecliimbs and Echinocystis are found in the upper division of the 
system. The Annelids of the Silurian sea-bottom comprised representa- 
tives of both the tubicolar and errant orders. To the former belong 
some species of the still living genera Spirorhis and Serpula, together with 
some forms doubtfully referred to this division of the animal kingdom 
(Oomtilites, Ortonia, Conchicolifes, SerpuUtes), The errant forms are known 
chiefly by their burrows or trails, which appear in immense profusion on 
the surfaces of shales and sandstones {Arenicolites, Nereites^ Scolithus, 
Crossopodia, &c.), but also by their jaws, which occur in great numbers 
in the Wenlock and Ludlow rocks. ^ 



Fig. 377.— Group of Arenig FoshiIh. 

1, Orl.hoc(5ra.s caireesionso, Hicks ; 2. Belleroplioii llaiiviriicusis, Hicks ; 3, Orfchis eallignmima, 
Dulin. (enlarged); 4, Redonia aiiglica, Salt. ; 5, Paljcarca amygdalus, Salt. 


The Bryozoa or Polyzoa appear in considei'able number and variety 
in the Lower Silurian formations, where they occur in cyclostomatous 
(Stromatopora, Diadopirnna, Protocrisim^ Mitrodema, Cemmoporella, Fisf/uUpora), 
trepostomatous {Monticxilipom, Ileferotrypa, CaMoporaj Trematopom^ Oonstel- 
Iwria, Bytlwpora, Amplexopm'a, &c.) and cryptostomatous forms {Ptilodictya, 
RJimididya, ArfJmstyhis, Fenestella, Phylloporina). 

The Brachiopods attained their maximum diversity and importance 
dining the Silurian period. From the deposits of that time upwards of 
2600 species have been named. They include representatives of all the 
orders. The atrematous forms arc shown by species of DinoMus, Lmpda, 
&c . ; the neotremata by Acrotreta, Siphoxiotreta^ TremaUs, Orhkuloidea, 
ScJmoireta, Crania^ &c. ; the protremata by many genera, including 
Eidiwaldia, Leptmna, Strophomexui, Chonete,% Orthis (Fig. 377, of which 
about 400 Silurian species are known), especially abundant in the Lower 

^ G. J. Hincle, Q ,L G, K 1880, p. 368 ; Bihang. Svend^, Akad. Ilandl. vi. (1882). 
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division ; ClitambonifeSy Porambonites (Lower Silurian), Stricldandinia, 
Pentaraerus (Upper Silurian), and the telotremata by some primitive 
forms of the Ehynchonellids (Protorhyncha), by more typical genera of 
that family (OrthorhyncJmla, BhyncJiotreta, without any species of the 
actual genus Rhynchonella, which probably did not make its appearance 
until after Palaeozoic time) and by a number of Spiriferid genera 
(Atryjja, Zygosjpira, Spirifer, Cyrtia, H'omceosjpira, Merisfma). 

Every one of the five classes of the sub-kingdom Mollusca had its re- 
presentatives in the Silurian seasd Among the Lamellibranchs may be 
enumerated Orthonota, Vlasta, Grammysia, Antipleim, Prdcardium, Cteno- 
donta,'^’^ Niicula, Nuculaiia (~Leda), Cyrtodonta, Pterinea, Lyrodesma, 
Modiolojpsisd'^ Allodesma.^ The Scapbopods appear in species which closely 
resemble the living Pentalnim, the Amphineura in one or two genera of 
Chitons {ffelminthochiton, Priscocliiton/'^), The Gasteropods show a marked 
increase in variety and number of species over their Cambrian pre- 
decessors. They are still comparatively simple in structure, and include 
some primeval limpets. Characteristic genera are Metojptoma, Lepetojpsis, 
Palmcmma, Tryhlidiiim, Pleurotoinaria,'^^ Pa^histoma,''''' Cyrtolites,^ Bellerophon, 
Platyschisma, EuomphaMs, Maclurea,'^ OinphalotrocJms,^ Cydonema,^^ Macro- 
cheilus, Scalites,''' Eoloioea,'^ Platyosfoma, Tentaculites,'^^ Pterotheca, GonulariaA 

That the salt waters of the Silurian era swarmed with Cephalopods 
may be inferred from the fact that, according to Barrande’s census, no 
fewer than 1622 species had then been described. They are all tetra- 
branchiate, and include all the suborders of the Nautiloidea. Those of 
the holochoanite (Diphragmoceras,"'^ VaginocerasA Endoceras,'^^' Piloceras,''^ 
Cyrtendoceras'^') and of the mixochoanite divisions (Choamceras,"^' Aphrag- 
mites, Ascoceras, Glossoceras) are distinctively Silurian, and die out in this 
system. The orthochoanite forms, of which the living nautilus is an 
example, abounded in numbers and variety of types. The genus Orthoceras 
was especially conspicuous ; Barrande described upwards of 550 species 
from the basin of Bohemia alone. Among the other types mention may 
here be made of Cycloceras,^^ Gtenoceras,'^^ Kionoceras, Deltoceras,"' Litoceras,'^^ 
Discocerasp^ Plectoceras,'''' Ophidioceras, Lituites,"' Hercoceras, Loxoceras,'''' 
Actinoceras,''^' Jovdlania, Pdzoceras, Ooceras, Oncoceras,^ Poterioceras,^ 
Trimeroceras, Phragmoceras, to which many other genera might be added. 

Crustacea are abundantly represented among the Silurian formations, 
more especially by the extinct tribe of the Trilobites. These organisms 
had already attained a considerable development in Cambrian time, but it 
was in the early part of the Silurian period that they reached their 
maximum^ in humbers and variety. Thereafter they appear to have 
rapidly declined\durin^ the Upper Silurian and Devonian ages, dying out 
finally in Permifei time. A few of the Cambrian genera survived in the 
Silurian waters {Agnostus,\A$apJius, Oheirurus). But a host of new forms 
made their appearance. Atnongjihese the following genera are character- 

^ The genera marked with an asterisk are' found in the Lower Silurian formations, but 
some of them are certainly or probably also Cambrian, such as Ctenodonta, Pleurotmuaria, 
RapMsto)7ia, Ggrtolites, Bellerophon, Ogygia, Cheirurus, Leperditia, Beyriidiia, Primitia, and 
Ceraf/iocaris ; those with no sign have been met with in the Upper only. 
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istic: T^inudeus,'^' Triart Jirus,''^ Ogygia,'^ lUmvus/^ Lidias,'^ 

Acidas^is^'^ Encri/nurus^'^^ Placoparia,'^ Calgmene,'"' CheirurusA SphserexocImsA 
Fhacops, Trimerocephalus. Some of the genera of trilohites are world- 
wide in their range, such as Agnostus, Conocorgphe, Paradoxides, Trinudetis, 
Asaphus, Illsenus, Addaspis, Lidias, Calymem, Cheirurus, Phacops and some 
others. “The majority of forms, however, are extremely limited in dis- 
tribution, so that a large number of genera found in Sweden, Bohemia, 
England and North America, are unknown outside very restricted areas ; 
and the total number of species common to both sides of the Atlantic 
is very small.” ^ The bearings of this subject on the discussion of 
Silurian geography will be referred to a little farther on. 



Pig. 378. — Group of Lower Silurian TriloLites. 

1, lllaaniis Davisii, Salt.' (|) ; 2, Calyraeno brcvicapitata, Portl. ; 3, Ogygia Bucliii, Brongii. (t}) ; 4, 
Asaplms tyrannus, Murclu (i\) ; 5, Aiupyx iiudus, March. (|) ; (*>, Jiglina binodosa, Salt. ; 7, 
Acidaspis Jamesii, Salt. ; 8, Triiiucleus Lloydii, March. 

The Ostracod Crustacea, which are first found in the upper part of the 
Cambrian system, reach a much greater abundance and variety among the 
Silurian formations, where they include the genera LeperditiaA Leperditelh,'^ 
IsoddlinaA Beyridda,'^' Primitki, Kloedinia,'^ and likewise some early 
cyprids {Bairdia,^ MacrocyprisA Pontocypis) and Oytherella, Enfomis,* 
CypridimA Early forms of barnacles are found in Lepidocolem^ and 
TurrilepasA The Phyllocarid Crustacea made a marked advancement in 
Silurian time, where they were represented by species of Cemtiocaris,^^ 
Physocaris, Disdnocaris, Peltocaris,'^^ and others. That tlie Amphipods had 
already come into existence in Silurian time has been supposed to be 
indicated by the Necrogammarus of the Ludlow group of strata, but this 
form may prove to be a myriapod.- The Merostomata, of which at least 

^ Zittel’s ‘Text-book of Palseontology,’ i. (1900), p. 637. 

^ B. N. Peach, Proc, Roy. Phys. Soc. Edin. xiv. (1899), p. 113. 
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one form had already appeared in the Cambrian system, come into great 
prominence among, the Upper Silurian formations. Besides a few Hemi- 
aspidie the important order of Eurypterids attains a striking development. 
Among its Silurian forms are species of EuryjAerus, Dolkhoioterm, Eusarcus, 
Slhnonia, Stylonurus, Pterygotus, Some of these organisms attained a 
gigantic size, specimens of Eiirypterus measuring fifteen inches in length, 
Stylonurus sometimes nearly five feet,^ while Pterygotus occasionally 
exceeds six feet. 

The first traces of vertebrate life make their appearance in the 
Silurian system. They consist partly of the plates of a curious group of 
fish-like animals' designated ostracoderms, the true oi'ganic grade of 
which is still matter of dispute, though they were formerly classed as 
fishes (Pterasyns^ Cyafhaspis, Geplialaspis, Tliyestis = Auclienaspis)^ but since 
they seem to have been without a lower jaw, they are regarded by some 
writers as below the rank of true fishes. They are distinguished by the 
great strength of their bony covering. The bone-bed of the Ludlow 
rocks long ago yielded certain curved fin -spines (OncUus) of an 
elasmobranch, which resemble the dorsal spines of the living Cestmcion^ 
and some shagreen-like plates which have been supposed to be scales of 
ostracoderm fishes (Sphagodus, Thelodus), and bodies like jaws with teeth 
which were called Plectrodus, but which are now known to be lateral 
shield-spines of a cephalaspidean form {Eukeraspis). It is probable that 
some of these remains have been incorrectly determined, and may belong 
to crustaceans or annelides. The so-called ‘^Conodonts” {cinte^ p. 913) of 
the older Palaeozoic rocks of Europe and North America, originally 
supposed to be the teeth of such fishes as the lamprey, •which possessed 
no other hard parts for preservation, have been also referred to different 
divisions of the invertebrata, but palaeontologists now regard them as 
probably in most cases the jaws of annelids.^ Eecently some remarkable 
discoveries of true fishes have been made by the Geological Survey in 
the uppermost group of the Upper Silurian formations of Central 
Scotland. A number of small shark-like fishes have there been found 
belonging in some cases to new genera {Lanmkia, Birkenia, Lascmius), 
together with new species of the old genus Thelodus. Some of these 
forms {LtmarJda) were diminutive, from two to five inches long, covered 
with a shagreen of small pointed and striated spines. The Birkenea is 
a new type which, though its head is covered with narrow scutes instead 
of a large shield, resembles Cephalaspis, and like it may belong to the 
Ostracoderms.^ 

Up to the present time no trace has been detected of any vertebrate 
land-animals of Silurian age. In Sweden, France, Scotland, and the 

1 Por a restoration of tins form, see Geol. Mo.g, 1900, p. 481. 

^ Zittel and Rolion, BikE Bayr. Akad. Mumch, 18S6, p. 108. According to Dr. .Eolion, 
liowever, all “ Conodonts ” are not annelidian, Imt include undoubted teeth of fi.shes with 
recognisable dentine, enamel, and pulp-cavity [Bull, Acad. Bt. Petersb. xxxiii. (1890), p. 
269). A valuable work of reference is the British Museum ‘ Catalogue of Fossil Fishes.’ 

^ E. H. Traquair m Summary of Progress of Geological Survey for 1897, p. 72 ; and 
Trans. Eoy. Boc. Edin, xxxix. (1899), pp. 827-864. 
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United States, however, the discovery of remains of arachnid and insect 
life in Silurian rocks may herald the ultimate detection of higher 
forms of life. In the Upper Silurian strata of the island of Gothland 
a true scorpion has been discovered, w^hich appears to differ but little 
from recent forms, though in its walking legs it was of a more primitive 
type. It was believed by its original describer to possess breathing 
stigmata, and thus to have been an air-breather.^ Later research, however, 
appears rather to indicate that the creature possessed no stigmata, but 
probably breathed by gills and -was aquatic.- Subsequently more perfect 
examples of the same genus (Fala^ophonus) were described by Mr. Peach 
from the Upper Silurian rocks of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire (Fig. 383). The 
presence of a poison-gland and sting at the extremity of the tail indicates 
that, like their modern representatives, these animals j^reyed on other 
denizens of land or water. Soon after the European discoveries, the 
finding of a scorpion (Frosmyius) in the Waterlime ” (Upper Silurian) 
of Uew York was announced.^ These specimens seemed to lift the veil that 
had concealed from us all evidence of the terrestrial fauna of this ancient 
period of geological history. If there were time scorpions on the land, there 
were almost certainly other land-animals on -which they lived. Mr. Peach 
has suggested that they may have fed partly on marine crustacean eggs 
left bare by the tides.^ A myriapod (Archidesmus) has been found in the 
Upper Silurian rocks of Lanarkshire. That true insects also existed has 
been made known by the discovery of an orthopterous wing {PaUmUattina) 
in the Lower Silurian (probably Caradoc) sandstone of Jurques, Calvados.^"' 
It measures about 1 J inch long, and is distinguished by the length of the 
anal nervure and the small breadth of the axillary area. A hemipterous 
wing (Protocimex) has since been obtained from the lowmr graptolite shales 
of Sweden.^ We may be confident that these are not the only relics of 
the Silurian terrestrial fauna that have been preserved, and we may hope 
that still more remarkable treasures are yet to be unearthed from their 
primeval resting-places. 

A survey of the general character and geographical distribution of 
the earliest known fauna suggests some interesting reflections regarding 
the climate and physical geography of the earth during the long lapse of 
time denoted by the Cambrian and Silurian formations. The profusion 
of corals in some of the limestones, which may 1)0 regarded as equivalents 
of modern reefs, suggests that the temperature of the ocean was generally 
warmer in extra-tropical regions than it is now. We cannot, indeed, 
affirm with certainty that the Paloeozoic i*eef-l)tiilders, like their living 
representatives, required a temperature of not less than 68"' Fahr. But 
in the absence of any indication to the contrary it may be assumed that 

^ G. Lindstroin, Corn'ptes rend. xcix. (1884) ; T. Thorell and G. Liudstrom, IC Smmk, 
Vet AJcad. Hand!. xxL No. 9 (1885). 

2 Pocock, Quari. Jour. Micro. Science, xliv. (1901), p. 291. 

3 R. P. Whitteld, Science, vi. (1885), p. 87. 

B. ISr. Peach, Nature, xxxv. (1885), p. 295 ; Trans. Roy. Soc. MUn. xxx. (1882). 

® Oil. Brongniart, Comptes rend. xcix. (1884), p. 1164 ; Geol. Mag. 1885, p. 481. 

® J. C. Moberg, Geol Fdren. Stockholm, xiv. (1892), p. 122. 
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they did. In that case we see that even up to as high a latitude as North 
Devon (75'’ N.), where Silurian coral-limestones have been observed, the 
waters of the ocean were comparatively warm. This inference is 
strengthened by the remarkable extension of the Silurian fauna over a 
large part of the surface of the globe. The assemblage of organisms 
at the base of the Silurian system (the Euloma-Niobe -fauna), which 
extends from Swedish Lapland to Languedoc, shows, as Professor Brogger 
has pointed out, that no marked difference of temperature can have 
existed between the 43rd and 65th parallels of north latitude.^ The 
Silurian fauna has been detected even as far north as Northern Green- 
land and Grinnell Land above latitude 80°. It spreads likemse into 
the southern hemisphere, where, in Tasmania, Victoria, South Australia, 
and New Zealand, some of the characteristic genera, and even some of 
the well-known species of Europe and North America, have been obtained. 
This world-wide diffusion may be taken to indicate the prevalence of a 
tolerably uniform and probably rather warm temperature over the globe 
even far up into Arctic latitudes. 

While a number of the Cambrian and Silurian species are of universal 
occurrence, there is sufficient diversity between the faunas of certain 
geographical areas not far removed from each other to indicate a want of 
direct connection between the seas in which these organisms lived, and 
thus to furnish us with some clue to the probable distribution of sea and 
land during early Paheozoic time. Allusion has been made above to the 
local character of many of the trilobites, and the small number of species 
that appear to have migrated between the Old World and the New. 
This contrast comes out even between the faunas of neighbouring tracts 
of the same continent. In Europe, for example, a striking difference has 
been remarked between the older Palaeozoic trilobites of the northern and 
north-western countries and those of the central region. “While the 
majority of northern genera and species are common to Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, and Eussia, the forms of the central European provinces, 
(Bohemia, Thuringia, Fichtelberg, the Hartz, Belgium, Brittany, Northern 
Spain, Portugal, the Pyrenees, the Alps and Sardinia) are so dissimilar as 
to stand in closer relationships with the North American than with the 
first-named trilobite fauna. Of the 350 species found in Norway and 
Sweden, and of the 275 in Bohemia, only six are common to both 
provinces, and it is doubtful if these are really identical.” ^ A somewhat 
similar contrast has been noted in North America between the general 
Upper Silurian fauna of the Mississippi valley and that of the State of 
New York. The former includes a number of peculiar and highly 
specialised foims, which it shares with Northern Europe, but which are 
not found in the Upper Silurian strata of New York, such as the crinoids 
Orotalocrmus, ClonocTmiis(Conjmhocmius), Pijcnosaccus a^iid Fetalocrims, the coral 
Goniophyllim, and the peculiar little twisted brachiopod Streptis. Mr. 
Weller infers that the Silurian sea, which was directly connected with 
Europe, stretched from the north in a long tongue down the heart of the 

^ ISfyt. Mag. xxxvi. (1898), p. 236. 

“ Zittel’s ‘ Text-book of Palaeontology,’ vol. i. p. 637. 
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American continent, and was not immediately united to the waters in 
which the New York fauna li\^ed.^ 

From evidence of this kind, carefully collected and collated, the 
geography of former geological periods may be in some measure recon- 
structed. Various tentative efforts in this clirection have been made, but 
much fuller information is required before the results can ])e regarded as 
based more on ascertained fact than on ingenious conjecture. 

§ 2, Local Development. 

Britain.- — In the typical area where Murchison’s discoveries were first made, he 
found the Silurian rocks divisible into two great and well-marked series, which he 
termed Lower and Upper. This classification has been found to hold good over a large 
part of the world. The subjoined table shows the arrangement and nomenclature of 
the various subdivisions of the Silurian system : — 

Feet. 

( 3. Ludlow group . approximate average thickness 1900 


Upper Silurian. ' 2. Weulock group . ,, 1600 

[ 1 . Llandovery group ,, 2500 

('3. Carudoc or Bala group ,, 6000 

LowerSilurian. -• 2. Llandeilo group ,, 2000 

( 1 . Areiiig group . ,, 2000 


Lower Silurian. — The typical subdivisions in Wales and Shropshire will first 
be described, and afterwards the development of the series in other parts of Britain. 
It will be remembered that on the ground of the paleontological evidence the Tre- 
niadoc group (p. 921) might be most fitly placed at the base of the Silurian system, but 
that ill deference to long established usage it has liero been retained in its old place 
at the top of the Cambrian series. We sec in it the advent of the rich trilobitic fauna 
by which the Silurian formations are distinguished, the Asaphidm, Trinucloid®, 
Cheiruridic, and other tribes. Beneath it only a few^ graptolites are found, and hardly any 
cephalopods, but above it graptolites come in wdth extraordinary variety and number, 
and cephalopods rapidly increase also in im[)ortaiice among the fossils. 

1. Are nig G roup. — These rocks consist of dark slates, shales, flags, and bands 
of sandstone, wdiich pass downi conformably into the Tremadoc group of the Cambrian 
series. They are abundantly developed in the Arenig mountain, whore, as originally 
described by Sedgwick, they include masses of associated volcanic rocks. In their 
abundant suite of organic remains (Fig. 377) new genera of trilobites make their appearance 
{JSglim, Barrandia, Calymerie, lloymilonotus^ Illmnopm^ Illaanus, Bhacops, Blacoparia, 
Triniicleus). Pteropods are represented by species of Gonularla and llyolithes ; brachio- 
pods by LingiUa, Lingulella, MomhoUna {Oholella), and Or this ; larnellibranclis by 
Balasarca, Bedonia, and lUhciria ; gasteropods by Ophileta^ Blcwrotormria, Bdlerophon, 
and Mad'wrm; and cephalopods by Orthoceras. But the most abundant organisms are 
the graptolites, of which no fewer than tw^enty genera have been found in the Arenig 
rocks of Britain. 

Professor Lapworth divides the Arenig group into two parts, a Lower and an Upper, 
and he states that in the lower part the genus TcLragrapPus (Pig. 376), is especially 

^ B. Weller, Joimi. Geol. vi. (1898), pp. 692-703. 

See Murchison’s ‘ Silurian System,’ and ‘ Sihxria’ ; Sedgwick’s ‘ Synopsis’ (cited p. 915) ; 
Bamsay’s “North Wales” in MewmTS of Geol, Surv. vol. iii. ; Btheridge, Address, 
Q. J. G. S. 1881 ; minieroiis local memoirs in the Q, J, G. S. and Geol. Mag., particularly 
by Hicks, Ward, Hughes, Keeping, Lapworth, &c., to some of which reference is made in 
Subsequent pages. 
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cliaracteristic, and does not occur on any liiglicr or lower liorizon. Here lie places tlie 
lowest Silurian graptolitic zone, that of Tetmgmptiis serra {hryoiwides). The genera 
Logcmographis, ClonograpfAis, SchLograp)tus, and Dichograptus are probably also peculiar 
to the same strata, as Avell as tlie species Didymogmptus extensus^ D. p)ennatulus, and 
the only known examples of llctiograptm. According to this classification, tlie upper 
part of the xVrenig group (zone of Didymogmptus bifidns) is especially marked by tliB 
presence of Fhyllogmptii^s (Fig. 376), in association with forms oi Dulyniogmptus like I). 
Mfidus. Species peculiar to it, besides the last-named, are D. minutus and some forms 
of Diplograpta, such as Climacograptus confe-rtusd 

Hicks and others have recognised three divisions in the Arenig group— Lower, Middle, 
and Upper. The lower contains two genera found in the Tremadoc group below 
{Dictyograptiis and Dendrogmptus), and is also characterised by the presence of 
Dldymograptus cxbmsus, D. peunatidus, Fhyllogmpttcs stcUa, and Trigonograptus. The 
middle division is marked by Tetragrap)tus serra, T. quadrihracMatus, &c., while the 
upper includes several species of Didymograptiis {]). hifidus, D. patulus, &c.), Climaco- 
graptus confertus, and Llplograptus dentatusA 

Hicks ]}roposed to construct a separate group under the name of “Llanvirn,” 
by taking the upper part of the Arenig {Dklyruograptus hifidus zone) and lower portion 
of the Llandeilo rocks, making a total thickness of about 2000 feet of strata near St. 
David’s in South Wales. ^ It is in this group of strata that the trilobites Acidaspls, 
Barrandia, Ill^nus, and Fhacoqis make their earliest appearance. Sir A. C. Ramsay 
believed that in North Wales there is an unconformable overlap of tlie Arenig upon the 
Tremadoc and older beds ; but in South Wales tliere does not a])pear to be any break. 

A remarkable feature in the history of the Arenig rocks in AVales was the volcanic 
action during their formation, whereby various felsitic or rhyolitic lavas, with abundant 
discharges of fine ashes and coarser agglomerates, were erupted over the sea-bottom and 
iuterstratified with tlie contemporaneously deposited sediments, while more basic sills 
were subsequently injected under the volcanic sheets. Some of the niore important 
Welsh mountains consist mainly of these ancient volcanic materials— Cader Idris, the 
Arans, Arenig Mountain, and others. 

2. Llandeilo Group. — These dark argillaceous and occasionally calcareous flag- 
stones, sandstones, and shales were first described by Murchison as occurring at 
Llandeilo, in Carmarthenshire. They reappear near St. David’s, on the coast of Pem- 
brokeshire, and at Builth, in Radnorshire. In the middle of them a seam of limestone 
(Llandeilo limestone) occurs, while intercalated igneous ro.cks are S[)ecially noticeable in 
the upper subdivision. It was at one time believed that graptolites were almost confined 
to this group. These fossils, now known to range from the Cambrian to the top of the 

^ Lap worth, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. vi. (1880), p. 197. 

- Hicks, Q. J. G. S. xxn. (1875), p. 171 ; Hopkinson and Lapworth, ibid. pp. 634-637. 

^ Fop. Science Rev. (1881), p. 289. 

^ “Geology of N. Wales,” Mem. Geol. Surv. in. On the Arenig, Llanvirn, and Llandeilo 
series of Caermarthen in South Wales, Misses Crosfield and Skeat, 0. J. G. S lii (1896) 
p. 523. 

^ For descriptions of the Arenig lavas and tuffs consult the “Geology of N. Wales,” 
already cited ; also G. A. Cole and C. V. Jennings, Q. J. G. S. xlv. (1889) ; Geol. Mag. 
(1890), p. 447. Jennings and G. J. Williams, Q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), p. 374. A. G. 
op. cit. Presid. Address, p. 105 ; and ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. i. The. 
Lower Silurian rocks of the Shropshire area .(where the position of the Shelve quartzite was 
recognised by Murchison) are described by Lapworth, Geol. Mag. 1887, p. 78 ; Froc. Geol 
Assoc. 1894, p. 317. 

® The interesting volcanic series at Builth is described by Mr. H. Woods, Q. J. G. S. 1. 
(1894), p. 566. Lower Llandeilo lavas and the Llanvirn fauna have been recognised by Mr. 
F. R. Cowper Reed at Fishguard on the Pembrokeshire coast, op. ciU li. (1895), p. 149. 
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Silurian system, occur abundantly in the Llandeilo rocks, and present there a transitional 
character between the Arenig types below and tliose in the Caradoc or Bala rocks above. 
In the lower portions of the group the most abundant genus is IHdymograptm, D. Murchi- 
soni (Fig. 376) being the charaeteiistic species (and serving to mark a graptolitic zone), 
accompanied by many of the Arenig species, together with new forms of Onjiitog rapiis 
and GJossoyraytiis. In the middle part of the group the 1). MnrcMsoni becomes very rare 
and is associated with Dqdogrcqjtiis foliaccns and Olimacogriq)t‘US SchctTenhergl.. In the 
Upper Llandeilo rocks graptolites of the type of Gryptog rapt its tricornis and Cliniaco- 
graptus Scltctreiihergi are abundant, also species of Gmnograptns with jyicdlograptus 
S(‘ctans (zone of Camograptits gracilis). Trilobites are characteristic fossils of the groiij), 
upwards of fifty species belonging to eighteen or twenty genera being known. These in- 
clude characteristic forms which do not range beyond the group, Asaph as tyrannns 
(Fig. 378, 4) Calymene caatbrensis, Trinuclcus Lloydil (Fig. 378, 8) and T. being 

found in the lower subdivision, ‘A.m\ Barrandia Oordai, CJtcimrus StAgicickii, and Ogygia 
Buchli (Fig. 378, 3) in the upper. The brachiopods include the genera Acrotreta, 
Crania, Dlscina, Siphonotreta, Lcptscim, Lingula, Orthis, PledamhonUes, and Strophouir-na, 
some of which here make their first appearance. The larnellibranelis are represented by 
species of Cardiola {0. intcrrupki?) and Modiolopsis {M. lupansa, 3L inflata), the 
gasteropods by Cycloncma, BuoviphaluSj Mwrcliisonia, Plcurotomaria, lUvpliistoma, 
Bellerophon, BccuHomphalits, and Maclurea, the pteropods by Oonularia and JlyoUtUes, 
the cephalopods by Cyrtoccras, Orihoccras, and Bndoceras. 

3. Caradoc or Bala Group. — Under the first name were placed by Murchison the 
thick yellowish and grey sandstones of Caer Caradoc in Shropshire, and the Horderley 
and May Hill Sandstone. It was afterwards ascertained that the grey and dark slates, 
grits, and sandstones descrilied by Sedgwick as occurring round Bala in Merionethsliire, 
and regarded by him as the higher part of his Cambrian system, were really slightly 
difiereiit lithological developments of the same stratigraphical division. In the Shrop- 
shire area, some of the rocks are so .shelly as to become strongly calcareous. In the 
Bala district, the strata contain two limestones separated by a siindy and slaty group of 
rocks 1400 feet thick. The lower or Bala limestone (25 feet thick) has been traced as a 
variable band over a large area in North AVales. It is usually identified with the 
Ooniston limestone of the Westmoreland region. The upper or Hirnant limestone (10 
feet) is more local. Bands of volcanic tulf and large beds of various felsitic lavas occur 
among the Bala beds, and prove the contemporaneous ejection of volcanic products. 
These attain a thickness of several thousand feet in the Snowdon nigion.^ 

A large suite of fossils has been obtained from this grou]> (Fig. 379). Tlie sponges 
are represented by a few forms {Aslylospongia.). The graptolites are strongly differen- 
tiated from those of the Arenig rocks by the entire absence of Dichograptidee and 
Phyllograptidiie. The Diplograptidfc, feebly rcpresential in the Arenig and Lower 
Llandeilo groups, are now, as Professor Lapworth points out, tin; dominant forms, 
occurring in swarms in every zone. The two genera iJiplograplus and OUmaco 
grapPus are especially abundant. The following successive zones, each marked by the 
prevalence of its own species of graptolito, have been observed by Professor Lapworth 
in ascending order: (1) zone of Cliinacograptus IFilstmi, (2) zone of Biemnograptus 
GUngani, (3) zone of Pl&wrograptus linearis, (4) zone of BiceUograptMs complanatus, (5) 
zone of Bicellograptus anceps. The same observer remarks upon the extraordinary 
'extinction of families, genera, and species of graptolites during the period of the Caradoc- 
Bala rocks. “The entire families of the Dicranograptidie, Leptograptidae, and Lasio- 

^ For accounts of the volcanic phenomena of the Caradoc-Bala series of Wales, see 
Ramsay’s ^Geology of North Wales,’ already cited. A. Marker’s ‘Bala Volcanic Series of 
•Caenarvonshire,’ heiug the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1888. F. Butley, Q. J. G. A. xxxv. 
(1879), p. 508. W. W. Watts, op. cit. xli, (1885), p. 532. A. G. vol. xlvii. (1891), Presi- 
dential Address, p. 117 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap. .xiii. 
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graptidee disappear from sight altogether. The only families that survive into the 
Llandovery rocks are those of the Diplograptidse and Retiolitidas, and these only in a 
very degenerate form.” Yet it is remarkable that it was during Caradoc time that 
the Dicranograptidm and Leptograptidce attained their highest development.^ 

To the conditions that allowed the deposition of limestone bands in this group we 
doubtless owe the presence of upwards of 40 species of corals belonging to Aheolitm, 



Fig. 379.— Group of Caradoc Fossils. 

a, Porambonites intercedens, Pander ; 5, Orthis hirnanteiisis, McCoy ; c, Lingula loiigissiina, Pander (?> 
d, Stropliorneiia grandis, Sby. ; c, Ortliis plieata, Sby ; /, Ortliis calligrainma, Dalin. ; if, Civania di- 
varicata, McCoy; Ji, Triplesia (?) maccoyana, Dav. ; i, Atrypa (?) Headii, Billings (f); Atrypa 
inaiginalis, Dalni. ; 1% Disciua oblongata, Portl. ; I, Ainbonycliia prisca, Portl. ; w, Pabearea 
billingsiana, Salt. ; n, Rliynclioiiella nana, Salt ; o, Gleidophorus ovalis, McCoy. 

CyathopJiAjUmii, Favoslies, Ealysites, Mdiolites, Moiituidipora, &g. The ecbinoderms. 
are represented by crinoids of the genera Cyathocrinus and Glyptocriniis ; by numerous 
species of cystideans {EcJivnosphs^rites, S 2 )h 8 s>roivites, Agelacriiiites, Ileonicosmites, &g.) ; 
by brittle-star s [Protaster), and by star>fishes of the genera PalmtsUr and Stenastcr ; the 
^ Lapworth, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. v. (1880), p. 
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annelids by SerpuHtes, and numerous burrows and tracks ; the trilobites by species of 
Acidaspis, Ampyx, Asaphus, Calymcne, CJlieirmnis, Oyhelc, Encrinurus, Momalonotus, 
Illmiius, Lichas, Phacops, Picmopleiirides, Trimideus ; the ostracods by Beyrichia^ 
Lep)erditla, Cytherc, Primitia, and Entomis ; the polj^zoa by FenG§tella, Glauconome, 
Pf/ilodictya, and Phyllopora ; the braohiopods by Atrypa, Menstclla, Lcptmiia, OHliis, 
Flectamlonites, Strophomena, Crania, Trmiatis {Dlscina), and Lingula; the lamelli- 
branchs hj Ctenodoiita, Orthonota, Modiolopsis, Pterinea, Amhonychia, Pahrarca ; the 
gasteropods by Murchisoiiia, Pleurotoniaria, Itaphistoma, Cydonona, CyrtolUes, llolopma^ 
Eolopella, Bcllcroplwn, Ecculmnphahis, and Madurea ; the pteropods by Tentaculites, 
Gonularia, and IlyoUthes ; and the cephalopods by the genera Ortlioccras, Cyrtoceras, 
Trocholites {Litiiites), &c. 

The Lower Silurian rocks, typically developed in Wales, extend over much of 
Britain, though largely buried under more recent formations. They rise into the hilly 
tracts of Westmoreland and Cumberlaudd where they consist of the following 
subdivisions in descending order : — 

= Bala beds. 

( Part of Bala, whole of Llaiideilo, 

= \ and perhaps part of Arenig 
\ groups. 

_ f Arenig group, with perha|.is Tre- 
~~ \ niadoc Slates and Lingula Flags. 

Apart from the massive intercalation of volcanic rocks, tliese strata jiresent con- 
siderable lithological and pahuontological differences from the typical subdivisions in 
Wales. The Skiddaw’ slates are black or dark-grey, argillaceous, and in some beds 
sandy rocks, often much cleaved, though seldom yielding workable slates, sometimes 
soft and black, like Carboniferous shale. As a rule, they are singularly unfossiliferous, 
but in some of their less cleaved and altered portions, they have yielded Lingula breru\ 
traces of annelids, a few trilo])ites (yEgJina, Agnodvs, Asaplins, &e.), some phyllocarids 
{Caryoiaris), and remains of plants ('0 {Bythotrephis, &c.). Bnt their most almndant 
and characteristic fossils are graptolites, of which 59 species have been determined. 
These organisms indicate that, while the main mass of the slates may he regarded as 
of Arenig age, the lowest parts of the series, where Bnjograptus and Clonograpiuft feneUns 
are found, probably belong to 'the Tremadoc gvoup ; the liighcst portions, containing 
Diplograptus, Lidyniograptns, ILuoparia, &c. appear to represent the lo-wer part of the 
Llaiideilo (Llanvirn) series of Wales. Of the whole of this graptolitic fauna 14 species 
are found in other parts of Britain, 2.5 occur in the Quela'.c group of Canada, and no 
fewer than 34 are common to tlie Bkiddaw slates and to the Lower Silurian series of 
Sweden. 2 These slates, as already mentioned (p. 770), have been invaded by granite and 
other eruptive rocks, and liave undergone marked contact-metamorphisin. 

Towards the close of tlie long period represented by the Skiddaw slates, volcanic 
action manifested itself, first by intermittent showers of ashes and streams of lava, which 
were interstratified with the ordinary marine sediment, and then by a more powerful 
and continuous series of explosions, ^whereby a huge volcanic mountain or group of cones 
was piled up above the sea-level. The vast pile of volcanic material (estimated at some 
12,000 feet in total thickness) consists entirely of lavas and ashes without the interstrati 

^ Sedgwick’s ‘Three Letters addressed to W. Wordsworth,’ 1843. J. C. Ward, “Geology 
of the North Part of the English Lake District” (Oeologieul Survey Ilemoi 1876. Nichol- 
son, ‘Essay on the Geology of Cumberland and Westmoreland,’ 1868. See also papers Ijy 
Plarkuess, Nicholson, Hughes, Marr, and others in Q, J, G. S. and GeM. Mag. 

Miss G. L. Elies, Q. J. G. S, liv. (1898), p. 525. Bee also Mr. J. Mart, GeoL Mag. 
1894, p. 122. 


Coniston Limestone series with the Ashgill j 
shales above the limestone and the Bufton V 
sliales below it . . . . . j 

Borrowdale volcanic series (green slates andh 
porphyries) : tuffs and lavas without ordi- * 
nary sedimentary strata except at base, ( 
12,000 ft. j 

Skiddaw Slates, 10,000 or 12,000 ft., base ) 
not seen ..... j 
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tieatioii of ordinary sediment except at the base and tlie top. The lower lavas are varieties 
of andesite, which are also met with in the central and higher parts of the Borrowdale 
volcanic series, while rhyolitic felsites were specially poured out towards the close of the 
volcanic period. Enormous quantities of fine volcanic ashes were likewise discharged. 
These various volcanic rocks form the picturesque hills of the Lake District.^ The length 
of time occupied hy this volcanic episode in Cumbrian geology may be inferred from the 
fact that all the Llandeilo and a large part of the Bala beds are absent here. The volcanic 
island slowly sank into, a sea wherein Bala organisms flourished. In some places a 
group of shales occasionally 300 feet thick, and known as the Dufton shales, overlies the 
Borrowdale series, and contains among other characteristic species Gtrophomena eopansety 
Plectamhonites {Leptse>iui) sericea, Trinudeus conceiitrkus, Homalonotus bimlcafus\ 
Illdsnus Boivmcmni. The most marked rock of the overlying series is the Coniston 
limestone,^ which has yielded such familiar Bala species as Monticiilipoj'a {Favositss) 
fihrom, HelioLtes mterstindus, Cyhele verrucosa^ Plectamhonites {Lept^na) sericea^ OrtMs 
Actonim, 0. hlfomta, 0. calUgramiiia, 0. clegmtula, 0. porcata, and Lcjyta&iia 
(Strophomejia) rhomboidalis. These organisms and their associates, gathering on the 
submerged flanks of the sinking volcano, before the eruptions had finally ceased, 
formed there the limestone now traceable for many miles through the Westmoreland 
hills, like the Bala limestone of ISTorth Wales, which, as already stated, it probably 
represents. The. Coniston limestone is overlain by a conformable group of argilla- 
ceous strata (Ashgill shales) containing Trinudeits concentricus, Phacops apimlatus, 
P. mucronahes, StropJiohiena sihiriana, and other Lower Silurian fossils. Not far to the 
east, at the base of the great Pennine escarpment, contemporaneous volcanic rocks in 
the Coniston series are well developed.'* But the enormous volcanic gi'oup of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland dies out rapidly in that direction, for in the Craven district it is 
represented by a series of sandstones, grits, and slates (often green), probably 10,000 
feet thick, which passes up conformably into the Coniston limestone series,"* The most 
interesting feature of the Crossfell inlier is the occurrence of an isolated mass of lime- 
stone at Keisley, which has yielded a large and peculiar assemblage of fossils, that show it 
to belong to the base of the Up|')er Bala or Caradoc rocks, and to represent in a mote 
complete form a zone which is elsewdiere absent or only feebly developed in Britain. 
Among these organisms trilobites are specially prominent, no fewer than 17 genera and 
43 species having been obtained, lllmnus, Cheirwnis, Lidias and Harpes are each 
represented by a number pf species. The brachiopods are likewise numerous, particularly 
species of OrtMs, Jlafinesquina, Plectamhonites and Atrypa, and the corals include Haly- 
sites cat cnuluria, Monticiilipora fibrosa., Favosites alveolaris, and Streptclasma europmumS^ 

The Southern Uplands of Scotland are formed almost wholly of Lower and Upper 
Silurian strata which have been thrown into innumerable plications, often overthrust 
and reversed. The unravelling of this complicated structure has been made possible 
chiefly by the evidence from certain zones of graptolitic shales, so well worked out by 
Professor Lap-worth, and the whole region has since been mapped in detail and de- 
scribed by Messrs. Peach and Horne, of the Geological Survey.^ The Arenig division 

* On the volcanic geology of this region consult J. C. Ward in the worlc above cited. 
A. G., Presid. Address, Q. J, G, S. 1891, p. 137 ; ‘Ancient Yolcanoes of Great Britain," 
vol. i., and authors there given. Also W. M. Hutchings, Geol. Mag. 1892, pp. 154, 218. 

^ On this limestone see Marr, Geol. Mag. 1892, pp. 97, 443. 

Harkiiess, Q. J. G. S. xxi. (1865), p. 235. Nicholson, Geol. Mag. 1869, p. 213. 
This “Crossfell inlier” has been described by Messrs. Nicholson, Marr, and Harker, 
q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), p. 500. 

^ Hughes, Geol. Mag. iv. (1867), p. 346. This area had previously been described by 
Sedgwick, Trans. Geol. Soe. (2) iii. p. 1 ; and by Phillips, Q. J. G. A. viii. p. 35. 

^ F. K. Cowper Keed, Q. J. G. K lii. (1896), p. 407 ; and liii. (1897), p. 67. 

® Lapworth, in the papers cited on p. 965. B. N. Peach and J. Horne, “The Silurian 
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is represented clierts containing radiolaria, mudstones, and grey shales, whicli in 
tlie central and northern parts of the region are associated with fine volcanic tuffs. 
In Ayrshire and the south-western districts, where the volcanic constituents attain a 
great development, they consist of basic lavas (diabase, &c.), with intercalated tuffs and 
agglomerate.^. A characteristic feature of these lavas is the development of ellipsoidal 
or pillow-structure in them (pp. 136, 306). Tliis volcanic platform appears to under- 
lie the Silurian region over an area of at least 2000 square miles, inasmuch as it comes 
to the surface wherever the crests of the anticlines bring up sufficiently deep parts of the 
formations. It is thus one of the most extensive as well as one of the most ancient 
volcanic tracts in Europe. The fossils include Tetragraptiis (6 species), JJichogra}dm 
(4), Didymograptus (4), Trlgonograptus (1), Phyllograptus (1), DemlrograpUts (1), 
Oliyiiacograptus (1), and Dictyoiiemci (1) ; Caryocaris Wrightii, Acrotliele (2 species), 
Acrotreta (2), Kutorgina (2), Lingula {\), Lingidella (3) ; LinnarssonLa (2), OhoUUa (3), 
with the glass-rope sponge ILyalostelia and annelid jaws referred to Amljellitcs. 

T!ie Elandeilo division is generally represented in the lower part by radiolarian cherts 
and mudstones, which immediately overlie the Arenig rods ; in the upper part by 
greywackes and shales, including the Glenkiln Black Shales, bands of red nodular chert, 
with courses of red and green mudstone, fine volcanic tuffs, massive grey and black 
cherts and occasional black shales coiitainiugUpper Llandeilo graptolites — Stephanograptus 
{Ccenograptns) gracilis, the zonal form, with Didymograptns (2 species), Thmnnograptus (2), 
Clathrograptus (1), Dlmmograptus {7), DloeUograptus (6), Leptograptus (1), 1) iplograpf/iis 
(6), Cryptograptus {1), Ghmograptm (1), Lasiogra/dus (2), ClPmacograptus (3), Gorynoidcs 
(2), Acrotreta, Acrotliele, Siphonotrcta, Disoina, HyaloskMa, and 22 species of radiolaria 
which abound in some of the bands of chert. In the Girvan district of Ayrshire, where 
a portion of the Llandeilo formation is absent and the remaining part lies unconformably 
on the Arenig cherts, massive conglomerates appear together with a thick limestone 
(Stinchar) and graptolitic mudstones. The limestone has yielded a large assemblage of 
fossils, conspicuous among which are nodules of Girmnella (probably related to the 
calcareous algje.), abundant corals, of which no fewer than 17 genera have been detected ; 
^numerous articulate brachiopods {Leptima, 9 species ; Strophomana, 9 ; Illiymdionclla, 

' 11 ; Orthis, 15 ; together with a few lamellibranchs, some gasteropods {Mardnrea, 
Ophileta, Murchisonia, Plmrotoma.rict), and species of the ce[>halopods Orthoceras, 
Cyrtoceras, and Trocholites. 

The Oaradoc division in the central part of the region is represented by an upper 
group of green and grey inudstone.s with black shales, formitig the Upper Hartfell Shales, 
and divided into an u|)per zone of DiceUograptus aoiceps, JHplograptus trimmtus, and 
Glimacograptuc scalaris, a middle band of mudstone (unfossiliferoiis “ Barren Mud- 
stone’') and a lower zone of Dicellograptm coniplanatus, and IHcJyoneana woffaiemis. Tlie 
lower group consists of a band of black shales al,)out 50 feet thick, forming tlie Lower 
Hartfell Shales and containing the following zones in de.scending order : at the top, the 
zone of Pleurograptus linearis, with Leptogi'aptus flaccidus, Diplagrapttis foliaceiis, 
Olimacograpt'iis tuhnUferus ; in the centre, the zone of Eicrmwgraptns Olimjani, witli I), 
rmnosus, Climacograptus caudatus, 0, hicornis, Dicellograptus P'ondihawmcri ; at the 
bottom, the zone of Climacog^'aptns llAlsoni, with Cryptograptus tricornis, JJiplograptus 
rugos7ts, Laslograptus Harknessi, Climacograptus Scharenhergi. In Ayrshire the 
Oaradoc strata present themselves in a wholly different condition. They arc much 
thicker and more varied in their lithological character, and they comprise a much more 
diversified fauna, hut among the fossils the distinctive graptolites occur which serve to 
show the parallelism of these strata with the much thinner series of the Moffat region. 

Eeference has already l>een made (p. 797) to the occurrence of a Ixdt of what appear 
to he rocks of Arenig age, wedged in along the border of the Scottisli Higli lands. These 


Eocks of Britain : I. Scotland,” in Mem. Oeol. Surv. 1899, — a detailed monograph on the 
geology, petrography, and palaeontology of the whole region. 
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rocks consist of radiolarian cherts or jaspers and slates, associated with basic ellipsoidal 
lavas (diabase). They present so close a resemblance to the Arenig band of similar 
rocks in the Southern Uplands as to afford strong reason to regard them as probably also 
of Arenig age. The radiolaria are not, however, sufficiently well preserved to admit of 
satisfactory comparison with those of the Arenig and Llandeilo cherts already referred 
to. This band of rocks has been traced along the margin of tlie Highland schists across 
Scotland into the island of Arran. It appears to be prolonged into Ireland and to 
expand there into a broad tract in county Tyrone. It is associated in Kincardineshire 
with a younger group of argillaceous and calcareous strata (“ Margie series ”). There 
can be no doubt that these rocks have suffered from the latest plication of the region, 
and they suggest that j^tossibly some part of the Central Higlilands may consist of 
altered Silurian sediments and igneous rocks, as we know that in the north -Avest both 
Cambrian and pre-Cambrian sedimentary materials have gone to the construction of the 
crystalline schists of that region."^ 

In the north-east of Ireland a broad belt of Silurian rocks, crossing from the south- 
west of Scotland, runs from the coast of Dowm into the heart of the counties of Ros- 
common and Longford. It is marked by the same graptolitic zones that occur in 
Scotland. The Glenkiln shales with their typical Llandeilo graptolites are found to 
the south of Belfast Lough, while the Hartfell shales with their Caradoc fossils have 
also been observed.^ The richest fossiliferous localities among the Irish Silurian 
rocks are found at the Chair of Kildare,® Portrane near Dublin, Pomeroy in Tyrone, and 
Lisbellan in Fermanagh, ■where small protrusions of the older rocks rise as oases among 
tlie surrounding later formations. Portlock brought the northern and western localities 
to light, and Murchison pointed out that, while a number of the trilobites {Trinucleus, 
Phacops, Calymenc, Illeemcs), as well as the simple plated Orthidm, Lepta 3 na=!, and 
Strophomenm, some spiral shells, and many (drthocerata, are specifically identical with 
those from the typical Caradoc and Bala beds of Shropshire and Wales, yet they are 
associated with peculiar forms, first discovered in Ireland, and very rare elsewhere in 
the British Islands. Among these distinctive fossils he cited the trilobites, PhCinopleu- 
rides, Harpes, AmpUion, and Bronteus, with smooth forms of Asaphns {Isotchis), winch, 
though abundant in Ireland and America, liad seldom been found in Wales or England, 
and never on the continent.^ To the north of the broad Silurian belt which crosses 
the island lies the tract in Tyrone, above referred to, where a remarkable series of cherts 
and jaspers like those of the Arenig group in the south of Scotland, is associated with 
a great development of ellipsoidal lavas, tuffs, and agglomerates, together with shales, 
grits, and limestones like those of the “Margie Series” of Kincardineshire. In the 
south-east of Ireland a large tract of Lower Silurian rocks extends through the counties 
of Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford. In this area also the Llandeilo and Caradoc 
graptolitic zones occur. Even as far south as the southern coast-line of Waterford 
black shales continue the physical aspect of the Glenkiln shales, and contain some of 
the same graptolites." \^’e have thus evidence tliat the black carbonaceous mud in 

^ Annual Reports of Geol. Sivrvey for 1893, 1895, and 1896; Sunniuvry of Progress of 
Geol. Su7'r. for 1899, p. 67. ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Britain,’ vol. i. p. 240. G. Barrow, 
Q. J. G. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 328. 

“ W. Swanston, Trans. Belfast Nat. Field Chib, 1876-77. Lapworth, .‘Iww. Alag. Nat. 
IlisL iv. (1879), p. 424. 

® See the recent detailed account of this locality by Messrs. Reynolds and Gardiner, 
<*). L G. K Hi. (1896), p. 587. The same geologists have also subsequently studied the 
Portrane inlier {op clt. liii. 1897, p. 520) ; and Larnbay Island (liv. 1898, p. 135). The 
Balbriggan district has been described by W. Andrews, Geol Mag. 1899, p. 395. 

^ ‘Siluria,’ p. 174. The upper portion of the Pomeroy section, has yielded Llandovery 
graptolites, so that the strata there are partly Lower and "partly Upper Silurian. 

® Tlie geology of the Waterford coast was described by Jukes and Du Noyer in the 
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which these graptolites lived spread over the sea-floor for a distance of at least 300 
miles. 

UiTEii SiLumAX. — Wales and Shropshire. — This series of rocks occurs in two 
very distinct lithological types in the British Islands. So great indeed is the contrast 
between these types, that it is only by a comparison of organic remains that the whole 
h*as been grouped together as the deposits of one geological period. In the original 
Shropshire region described by Murchison, and from \vhich his type of the system was 
taken, the strata are comparatively flat, soft, and unaltered, consisting mainly of some- 
what incoherent sandy mudstone and shale, with occasional bands of limestone. But 
as these rocks are followed into North Wales, they are found to pass into a thick series 
of grits and shales, so like portions of the hard altered Lower Silurian rocks that, save 
for the evidence of fossils, they would naturally be grouped as part of that more ancient 
series. In Westmoreland and Cumberland, and still farther north in the border counties 
of Scotland, also in the south-w'est of Ireland, it is the North Welsh type w'hich prevails. 
This type, therefore, is really the ]>revalent one in Britain, extending over many hundreds 
of square miles, while the original Sliropshire type hardly spreads beyond the border 
district between England and Wales. 

Taking first the original tract of Siluria (W. England and E. and S.E. Wales), we 
find a decided miconformability separating tlie Lower from the Upper Silurian deposits. 
In some places the latter steal across the edges of the former, group after group, till 
they lie directly upon the Cambrian rocks. Indeed, in one district, between the Loiig- 
mynd and Wenlock Edge, the base of the Upper Silurian rocks is found within a few 
miles to pass from the Caradoc group across to the Longmyndian rocks. It is evident, 
therefore, that in that region very great disturbance and e.xtensive denudation preceded 
the commencement of the deposition of the Upper Silurian rocks. As Ramsay pointed 
out, the area of Wales, previously covered by a wide though shallow sea, was ridged up 
into a series of islands, round the margin of which the conglomerates at the base of the 
Upper Silurian series began to be laid down. This took place during a time of 
submergence, for these conglomeratic and sandy strata are found creeping up the slojies 
and even capping some of the hills, as at Bogmino, where they reach a height of 1150 
feet above the sea. The subsidence probably continued during the whole of the interval 
occupied by the deposition of the Upper Silurian strata, which were thus piled to a 
depth of from 3000 to 5000 feet over the disturbed and denuded platform of Low’er 
Silurian rocks. 

Arranged in tabular form, the subdivisions of the Upper Silurian rocks of Wales and 
the adjoining counties of England are in descending order as follows : — 

Base of Old Red Sandstone. 

"Tilestones. 

Downtou Castle Sandstone, 90 feet. 

Ledbury Shales, 270 feet. 

Upper Ludlow Rock, 140 feet. 

Aymestry Limestone, up to 30 or 40 feet. 

.Lower Ludlow Rock, 350 to 780 feet. 

Wenlock or Dudley Limestone, 90 to 300 feet. 

Wenlock Shale, up to 1900 feet. 

Woolbope or Barr Limestone and Shale, 150 feet. 

Taranuon Shales, 1000 to 1500 feet. 

Upper Idandovery Rocks and May Hill Sandstone, 800 feet. 

Lower LlaiKlovery Rock.s, 600 to 1500 feet. 

1. Llandovery Group.- — The most inai'kcd lithological character of this group in 
Britain is the occurrence of conglomerates which indicate the terrestrial disturbance 

Geological Survey Memoir on Sheets 167, 168, 178, and 1 79 (1865), Ireland. A. G., * Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ voL x. The groxxnd has recently been studied l)y Mr. F. R, G. 
Reed, Q.. J. G. Iv. (1899), p. 718 ; Ivi. (1900), p. 657 ; GeoL 1897, in 520. 


3. Ludlow gi’oup. 

® 2. Wenlock gi’oup, j 
1. Llandovery group, -j 
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and extensive denudation that followed the close, of the deposition of the Lower Silurian 
rocks. 

(a) Lower Llandovery, — In ISTortli Wales, the Bala beds, about five miles S.E. of Bala 
Lake, begin to be covered with grey grits, which gradually expand southwards until in 
the Rhayader district of Radnorshire they attain a thickness of 1830 feet. These 
overlying rocks are well displayed near the town of Llandovery, where they contaili 
some conglomerate bands, and where Mr. Aveline detected an unconformability between 
them and the Bala group below them. Elsewhere they seem to graduate downwards 
conformably into that group. They cover a considerable breadth of country in Cardigan 
and Carmarthenshire, owing to the numerous undulations into which they have been 
thrown, and they extend as far as Haverford West in Pembrokeshire. A marked change 
is now visible in the fossil contents of the rocks, as compared with those of the Lower 
Silurian subdivisions. Thus the familiar Lower Silurian types of trilobites become few 
or extinct, such as Agnostiis, Ampyr, Asaphus, Ogyyia, EcmopleurkUs, Triimdeus, and 
their places are taken in Upper Silurian formations by species of Acidaspis, Encrinurus, 
Phacops, Proekts, and other genera. A still more striking contrast occurs among the 
types of graptolites. The families of the Dicranograptidas, Leptograptidin, and 
Lusiograptidje wholly disappear, and the forms which now take their place and distinguish 
the Upper Silurian rocks belong to the Monograptidte, which gradually exclude the 
Diplograptidiv, until before the higher parts of the systein are reached they are the sole 
representatives of the graptolites. Three graptolitic zones have been recognised in the 
Lower Llandovery group, viz. in ascending order : (1) Diplograptm amminakis^ 
(2) Liplograpiun resimlosiis, (3) Monograpkis grcgarius. Besides these species, 
Monogrcqdus tenuis, 3L attemiatus, 31. crenuJawis, 31. lohiferus, Climacograptus 
vjidulatus, 0. normalis and 0. rectaoigiila/ris are common Lower Llandovery forms. 
Other characteristic fossils are Orthis elegantiila, 0. testudinaria, StTwlckmdinia 
{Pentamerus) lens, and 3LeristeUa crassa. From the abundance of the peculiar brachiopods 
termed Pentamerus in the Lower, but still more in the Upper Llandovery rocks, these 
strata were formerly grouped together under the name of “Pentamerus beds ” (Fig. 380). 
Though the same species are found in both divisions, Pentamerus ohlongus is chieliy 
characteristic of the upper group and comparatively infre(iuent in the lower, while 
StricMandia {Pentamerus) lens abounds in the lower, but appears more sparingly in 
the upper. The genus ascends into the Wenlock and Ludlow groups, and is specially 
distinctive of Upper Silurian rocks. ^ 

{!)) Upper Llandovery and 3Iay PIlll Sandstone. — This sub-group has received the 
name of May Hill Sandstone from the locality in Gloucestershire where, as first shown 
by Murchison, it is well displayed. Sedgwick pointed out that it forms over a wide 
region the natural base to the Upper Silurian series, for it rests unconformably on all 
older rocks. . It consists of grey, yellow, and brown ferruginous sandstones and 
conglomerates, sometimes calcareous from the , abundance of shells, which are apt to 
weather out and leave casts. Where the organisms have been most crowded together 
the rock even passes into a limestone (Pentamerus limestone, Norbury Limestone, Hollies 
Limestone). The lower members are usually strongly conglomeratic, the pebbles being 
derived, sometimes in great part, from Lower Silurian rocks. Appearing on the coast 
of Pembrokeshire at ]\rarloes Bay, this sub-group ranges across South Wales until it is 
overlapped by the Old Red Sandstone. It emerges again in Carmarthenshire, and trends 
north-eastward as a narrow strip at the base of the Upper Silurian series, from a few 
feet to 1000 feet or more in thickness, as far as the Longmynd, where, as a marked 
conglomerate wrapping round that ancient ridge, it disappears. In the course 

^ The Lower and Upper Llandovery rocks of Central Wales have recently been the 
subject of an exhaustive stratigraphical and palaeontological study by Mr. H. Lapworth, who 
ha.s unravelled their succession and recognised among them their characteristic graptolitic 
zones, Q. J. G. S. Ivi. (1900), pp. 67-135. 
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of this loiig tract it passes siiccessivelj^ and miconformably over Lower Llandovery, 
Caradoc, Llaiideilo, Cambrian, and pre-Cambrian rocks.^ 

Among the fossils are traces of fucoids and sponges ; numerous graptolites {Mono- 
gra.ptns SedgicicJcu, 31. Cllnr/ani, 31. spiralis, 31. convoliUus, 31. Proteus, 31. lohifcrus, 
Climacog raptus norm alls, Diplograptus Hughcsii, D. simiatus, Dietyoncma corrugatcJhiin, 
*D. ddkatulum, i'Jadyptograptus digiiatus, Jictiolites pcrlatus)'-. a number of corals 
{Lindostrmrnia, Ileliolites, Favositcs, IlalysUes, Syrlngopora, Ac.) ; a few crinoids and 
sea-urchins {Pahreelihius) ; the pteropod Tentacnlites (particularly abundant) ; a number 
of trilobites, of which Phacops caudatus, P. Stokes ii, P. JF'eareri, Encriumnts imnctaPus, 
Oeclymene Blumejibacldi, Proetus Stokcsii, and Illxnus Thomsoni are common ; numerous 
brachiopods, as Atrypa hemisgdicrica, A. reticularis, Pentamcrus oblong us, Strickland inia 
lirata, S. lens, Plectamibomtes transversalis, OrtJiis calligramma, 0. elegantuki, 0. reversa, 
Strophomena comprcssa, S. {Orthothctcs) piecten, vcad Lingula par allela ; lamellibranchs of 
the mytiloid genera Ortlionota and 3Todiolopsls, with forms of Ptcrinca, Ctenodonta, and 
Lyrodesma ; gasteropods, x>ti'i‘ticularly the genera Raphistoma, 3durclhisonia, PUnroto- 
marm, Cyc.lonema, Eolopella, and the species Bclleropdion dilatatm, B. trilobatus, and 
B. carinatus ; and cephalopods, chiefly Orthoccras, with some forms of Actinoceras, 
Cyrtoceras, Trctoceras, and Plma/iiwceras, and the old species Trochoceras {lAtwites) 
cornu-arictis. 

(c) Ta.rannon Shale. — Above the Upper Llandovery beds comes a very persistent 
band of fine, smooth, light grey or blue slates, which has been traced from the mouth 
of the Conway into Carmarthenshire. These strata, termed the “paste -rock” by 
Sedgwick, have an extreme thickness of 1000 to 1500 feet. Poor in organic remains, 
their chief interest lies in the fact that the persistence of so thick a band of rock 
between what were supposed to be continuous and conformable formations should have 
been unrecognised until it was proved by the detailed mapping of the Geological Survey. 
The occurrence of certain species of graptolites affords a paheontological basis for placing 
on this horizon a considerable mass of slaty and gritty strata in Cavdigansliire, and for 
identifying these and the typical Tarannon Shales with their probable ecpiivalents in 
the Lake District and in Scotland. The following graptolitic zones in ascending order 
have been determined in the Tarannon rocks: (1) liastrUes ona,nrnus, (2) 3Ionograptus 
exignus, (3) Gyrtograptus Gkaym. From the “Pale Shales ” of Rhayader, wliich lie on 
the same horizon as tlie Tarannon Shales, Mr. H. Lapworth has obtained a large 
number of graptolites, including exiguus, ilf. discus, 31. nudus, 31. priodou, 

31. Becki, 31. crassus, 31. jaculuni, 31. pandns, 31. involutus, 31. Scdgwickii, M. lohiferus, 
PixtiolUes obesus, Bastrlies distans, Petalograptus palmcns. 

2. Wenlock Group. — This suite of st, rata includes the larger part of the known 
Upper Silurian fauna of Britain, as it has yielded more than 160 genera and 500 
species. In the typical Silurian area of Murchison, it consists of two limestone bands 
(Woolhope and Wenlock), separated by a tluck mass of shale (Wenlock Shale). The 
following sub-groups in asc.cnding order are recognised : — 

{a) Woolhope Limestone. — In the original typical Upper Silurian tract of Shropshire 
and the adjacent countie.s, the Upper Llandovery rocks are overlain by a local group of 
grey shales, containing nodular limestone which here and there swells out into beds 
having an aggregate thickness of 30 or 40, hut at Malvern as much us 150 feet. These 
strata are well displayed in the picturesque valley of WTmlhope in Herefordshire, which 
lies upon a worn (iuu-(pnl-versal dome of Upper Silurian strata, rising in the midst of 
the surrounding Old Red Sandstone. They are seen likewise to the north-west, at 
Presteign, Nash Scar, and Old Radnor in Radnorshire, and to the east* and south, in the 
Malvern Hills (where they include a great thickness of shale below the limestone), and 

^ For a recent account of the Llandovery rocks and fo.ssils of the Conway district see Misses 
G. L. Elies and E. M. R. Wood, Q. J. Cr. S. lii. (1896), p. 273. These rocks in the Rhayader 
district have liecn admirably worked out by Mr. H. Lapworth in the paper above cited. 
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May Hill in Gloucestershire. Among the common fossils of these strata may be men- 
tioned Illmnus {Bumastus) larriensis, Homalonotiis delpMoioce 2 )halus, Phacops caudatus, 
Encrinurus pundatus, Acidaspis Brightii, Atrypa reticularis, OHMs calUgranima, 
Strophomena {Stropheodonta) imhrex, S. {Siroplionclla) euglypTia, Plectamhonites trans- 
versalis, Rhynclionella [Camarotmcliia?) 'borealis, E. [Wilsonia] Wilsoni, Omphalotroehus 
(Buomphalus) smlptus, Ortlwceras annulatum. 

It is a feature of the older Palaeozoic limestones to occur in a very lenticular form, 
swelling in some places to a great thickness and rapidly dying out, to reappear again 
perhaps some miles away with , increased proportions. This local character is 'well 



Fig. 380.— 'Group ofPentameri from Llandovery and Wenlouk Rocks. 

«, Pentamerus oblongus, Sby. ; &, P. galeatus, Dalin. ; c, P. Kniglitii, Sby. ; d, P. oblongiis, Sby. ; e, P. 
rotiuidus, Sby. (?) ; /, P. Kniglitii (small specimen) ; g, P. lingnifer, Sby. ; h, P. undatus, Sby. 


exhibited by the AVoolhope limestone. A\’'here it disappears, the shales underneath and 
intercalated witli it join on continuously to the overlying AVenlock shale, and no line 
for the Moolhope sub-group can then be satisfactorily drawn. The same discontinuity 
is strikingly traceable in the Wenloek limestone to be immediately referred to. 

(&) W mioch AJiale.~Ll\is sub-group consists of grey and black shales, traceable from 
the banks of the Severn near Coalbrook Dale across Eadnorshire to near Carmarthen 
— a distance of about 90 miles. The same strata reappear in the protrusions of Upper 
Silurian rocks which rise out ot the Old Red Sandstone plains of Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire, and Monmouthshire. In the Malvern Hills, they were estimated by 
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Professor Phillips to reach a thichiie.ss of 640 feet, but towards the north they thicken 
out to nearly 2000 feet. On the whole, the fossils are identical with those of the 
overlying liinestono. The corals, however, so abundant in that rock, are here com- 
paratively rare. The brachiopods {Lmgida, Leptssna, Orthis^ Strojphomena, AtryjM, 
Rhyncliomlla, Spirifer) are generally of small size — Orthis hiloha, 0. liyhrida, and the 
large flat 0. rustica being characteristic.^ Of the higher inollusca, thin-shelled forms 
of Orthoceras are specially abundant. Among the trilobites, Encrinurus pimctMus, 
E. var talaris, Oalyincne Bhtmenlm'liii, C. tulaerculosa, Eluicops caudatais, F. longi- 
caitdalns are coiumon. Distinctive species of graptolites have long been known to 
characterise the shales of this groupf’^ In 1882 Tullberg showed that the equivalent 
strata of the AVenlock shales in Scania could be divided into zones b}’- means of their 
distinctive graptolites.''* Miss Elies, after a study of the Swedish succession, has recently 
succeeded in applying the zonal classification, by lueans of graptolites, to the Wenlock 
shales along the borders of England and Wales.*^ She has traced six zones in the 
following onler, beginning with the lowest : — 1, zone of Oyrtograptus Murehisoni, 
containing besides, in great abundance, Mon^ograptus priodoit, Jl£ vomer mus, M. Iltsingeri, 
RetioUtes geinitzdtn'iis ; 2, '/.owq oi Monographts riccartoiicnsis, including also numerous 
specimens of M. vomer inus, M, capillaceus, C y Hog rapius flaccid? is ; 3, zone of Cyfto- 
graptits symmdrlcus, with al,)undant’ J/. vomerimts, M. dubius ; 4, zone of Cyrtograptus 
Lmnarssoni, with plenty of vomerimts, M. d.uhkts, M.flexUis ; 5, zone of Cyrtograptus 
rigidm, including also abundantly J/. vomerinus, M. dubiits, M. retroflea-us, M. Elemingii; 
6, zone of Gyrtograptns Lundgi'cni, with numerous J/. vomerimts, M. dithins, M. FlemingU, 
M. irfonensis, and Cyriagrapkis Oari'uthersi. 

(c) Wenlock Ainn’5*/o?i6. — This is a thick -bedded, sometimes flaggy, usually more or 
less concretionary limestone, grey or pale pink, often highly crystalline, occurring in 
some places as a single massive bed, in others as two or more l)ands separated by grey 
shales, the whole forming a thickness of rock ranging from 100 to 300 feet.''*’ As its 
name denotes, it is typically developed along Wenlock Edge in Shropshire, where it 
runs as a prominent ridge for fully 20 miles ; also between Aymestry aiid Ludlow. It 
likewise appears at the detached jircas of Upper Silurian strata above referred to, being 
specially well seen near Dudley (whence it is often spoken of as the Dudley limestone), 
Woolhope, Malvern, May Hill, and Usk in Monmouthshire. 

A distinguishing characteristic of the Wenlock limestone is the abundance and 
variety of its corahs, of whicli no fewer than 24 genera and upwards of 80 species have 
been described. The rock seems, indeed, to have been formed in part by massive 
sheets and ljuuches of coral. Characteristic species are Ilalysitcs caf.enuhiria, IfeMolites 
interstinctits, Rropord tuhulala, Alveolites Lahechei, Favosites aspema, F. gothmidica, 
Ccmiiks junipi'/rbuts, Syrhigo'pora fascicitlaris, OmpJtyma suUurhinaium. The crinoids 
are also specially abundant, and often beautifully preserved, Per tcchocr inus moniliforniis 
being one of the most frequent ; others are Crotaloerwus ntgosus, Gissooinus {Gyailio- 
crinus) goniodactyhis, and Marsipocrinus cmlatits. Several cystideans occur, of which 
one is Lepadocrimis {FseAuioermites) quadrifasclatus. Mrjre than 30 species of annelids 

^ As an example of the small size hut extraordinary abundance of brachiopods in this 
formation reference may be made to the fact that a c.artload of the shale from Buildwas was 
found 1)y careful washing to contain no fewer thhii 4300 specimens of one species {(hiJih 
hiloha), besides a much greater bxdk of other brachiopod.s, aniountiug together to 10,000 
speciiueus at least ; while from seven tons weight of the shale at least 25,000 .s})ecimeus of 
(hihis hiloha were obtained. — Davidson and Maw, Qeol, Mag. 1881, pp. 1, 100, 145, 289. 

- Lapworth, Ami, Mag. Ffat. IJist. v. (1880), p. 369. 

Sverig. Qeol. UndersUha, C. No. 50, p. 15. 

4 q. /. G. A. Ivi. (1900), p. 370. 

^ On the microscopic structure of this limestone see Wethered, Q. J. G. K xlix. (1893), 
p. 236. 
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liave been found. The crustaceans include iiuinerous trilobites, one of the niost abundant 
beiii£? the long-lived Cahjmcne BlumcnhacMi^ Avliich ranges from the Llaiideilo flags 
(possibly from a still loAver horizon) up to near the top of the Upper Silurian formations. 
It occurs abundantly at Dudle}', where it received the name of the '^Dudley Locust.” 
Other common forms are Encrinurus punctatits, E. 'cariolaris, Lhacops eaudalns, P. 
Downingim, P, Stokesii. llla^mis (Pmnastus) harriensis, Somalonotas cUlphinoceplmliL^ 
and C%eirurus himucroiiatus. One of the most remarkable features in the arthropod 
fauna is the first appearance of the inerostomata, which are represented by Ewryptcnis 
pwndatus, Hetuiaspis horridus, and perhaps Ptevygotus. The brachiopods continue 
to be abundant, upwards of 20 genera and 100 species having been, enumerated, 
jimong typical species may be noted Atrypa reticidcvris, Mcristina turniida, Spirifer 



Pig. 381.— Upper Silurian Corals and Crustaceans. 

«, Acerviilaria ananas, Linn. ; h, Ptycliopliyllum patellatum, Scbloth. (|); e, Ompliyma subtnrbinatnm, 
Linn. (^); d, Petraiabina, Lons. ; e, Ceratiocaris papilio, Salt. (|); /, Honuilonotus delpbinoceplialus, 
Green (1) ; {/, Cypba.spi.s megalops, McCoy ; Ji, Phacops Downingije, Murcli. 

elcmt'US, S. pliccttellus, PhyncJwneUa {Caviarokechia ?) borealis {reiy common), It {Phyn' 
eJiotreta) cuiieata, M. ( Wilsonia) Wilsoni^ Orthis elegantiila, 0. hyhrida, Leptmui rhom- 
hoidalis, and Pentamerus galeatus. The lamellibranchs aTe abundant and are represSented 
by species of AviciUa, Pterinea, Oardiola and GxLoulUUa, with Graimnysla cingulata, 
Orthonota amygdalina, and some species ot Modiolopsis and Gtenodonta. The gastoropods 
are marked by species of Omplmlotroclim, MurcMsonia, Oyclonema^ Platymras, and the 
common and characteristic Bdlcroplion wenlockemis. The cephalopods are represented 
by Trochoceras, Cyrtoceras, Orthoceras, and Phragmocems ; of these the orthoceratites are 
by far the most abundant both in species and individuals, Orthoceras gnnulakm being 
the most common form. The beautiful and abundant Contdaria SowerbyL is a character- 
istic organism of this group. ‘ * 
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3. Ludlow Group. — This group consists essentially of shales, with occasionally a 
calcareous hand in the niiddle. It graduates downward into the Wenlock group, so that 
when the Wenlock limestone disa]>])ears, the Wenlock and Ludlow shales form one 
continuous argillaceous formation, as they do where they stretch to the south-west 
through Brecon and Cai'inarthen. The Ludlow rocks, typically seen hetween Ludlow 
and Ayniestry, appear likewise at the detached Silurian areas from Dudley to the mouth 
of the Severn. They were arranged by Murchison in three sub-groups — Lower Ludlow 
Kock, Aymestry Limestone, and Upper Ludlow Kock. 

{a) Louxr Ludlow Rock . — This sub-group consists of soft dark grey to pale greenish- 
brown or olive sandy shales, often with calcareous concretions. Much of the. rock, 
however, presents so little hssile structure as to get the name of mudstone, \veathering 
out into concretions which fall to angular fragments as the rock crumbles down. It 
becomes more sandy and flaggy towards the top. From the softness of the shales, this 
zone of rock has been extensively deu ruled, and the Wenlock limestone rises up boldly 
from under it. It attains a tliickness of 780 feet at Ludlow. Abundantly fossiliferous, 
it is particularly rich in graptolites, which have a special interest as the last great 
assemblage of these organisms before their final extinction. They have been employed 
to mark off this sub-group of strata into zones, tire most recent and exhaustive investiga- 
tion in the subject having been made by IMiss Wood, who has collected largely from the 
typical district and from the prolongation of the rocks along the Welsh border. She 
.subdivides the Lower Ludlow shales in the Ludlow district into the following zones in 
ascending order : — 1, zone of ]\fonogra2^t'ics vulgaris, consisting of thinly-bedded shales, 
130 feet ; 2, zone of 31. NUmd, 120 feet (i/. duhiiis, 31. colonus, 31. RiomicH, 31. varlam, 
31. chimasra, 31. 'imdnafMs) ; 3, zone of 3f. scanicus, 100 feet {31. duhiiis, 3f. Rocmeri, 
31. varians, 31. chimwra, 31. hohemicus) ; 4, zone of 31. tiuaescens, 220 feet {3f. cJdumra, 
3{. hohemicus) ; 5, zone of J/. kmhmrdineusis, 210 feet. 

Among the other fossils are the brittle-star Rrotasier, the star-fish Ralxocouia, and 
the echinoid Ralwodiscus. Of the corals, a few species survived from the time of the 
Wenlock Limestone, but the conditions of deposit were evidently unfavourable for their 
growth. The. trilobites are less numerous than in older groups ; they include the 
venerable Calymene BhmcnhacUii ; also Rhacoj)s caudatus, P. coustriclus, P. Doivningiw, 
Acidaspis coronatus, Ckeirnrus hinmeronatus, JSmrinurus punctatus, Lichas anglicus, 
Homalonotits ddphinocipludus, JI. KnigJUii, and Ci/jdtaspis megalops. But other forms 
of arthropod life occur in some number. The jdiyllocarids are represented by species of 
Oeratiocaris and Xipliocarls ; the merostoinata by species of PJury‘ptcrus, Ilemiaspiis, 
Ptcrygotiis. Though brachiopods are not scarce, hardly any seem to be peculiar to the 
Lower Ludlow rock, nearly all of the known species occurring in the Wenlock group. 
lihi/nchonella ( JVilsouiu) Wilsoni, Ogrtia {Siririfer) eArymirecta, Spirifer crispus, S. 
Ujugosus, Stnrphomcua Leptmna Thomboidalls, RJvijnclionclla. 

{Caviar otiech la) nucula, Atrypia ‘reticularis, Orhicidoidea 3Iorrisu, Liugula lata, and L. 
Lewisii are not infrequent. Among the more commonly recurring species of lamelli- 
branchs the following may be Oardiola interrupta, Amhonychia {Gardiola?) 

striata, Ctenodouta sulcata, Graviviysia cingidata, 31odiolopsis gradata, 3L Nilssoni, 
Orthonota aviygdaUna, 0. rigida, 0. scmisulcata, and a number of species id Ptcrinca. 
The gasteropoda Cydonevia corallii, Oviphalotrochus {Ruomphaius) alatus, Holopiclla 
gregaria, Loxonema smuosa, and 3Iurchiso7ua Lloydii are frecpient, and the old genus 
BcUerophon is still represented {B. eapansus). Ceplialopods abound, the genus Orthoceras 
being the prevalent type {0. angulatum, 0. anmdatum, 0. hullatwm, 0. ludwme, 0. std- 
undulaiuvi, 0. tracheale), but with species of Trochoceras and Uoviphoccras. The 
numbers of straight and curved eephalopods form one of the distinguishing features of 
the zone. At one locality, near Leintwardine in Shropshire, which has been prolific in 
Lower Ludlow fossils, particularly in star-fishes and eurypterid ornstaceans, a fragment 
of Cyathaspis ludends was discovered in 1869. This is the earliest trace of vertebrate 
life yet detected in Britain. 
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(h) Aymestrn Limesto7ie — a dark grey, somewhat earthy, concretionary limestone in 
beds from 1 to 5 feet thick. Where at its thickest (from 30 to 50 feet) it forms a 
conspicuous feature, rising above the soft and denuded Lower Ludlow shales. Owing 
to the easily removable nature of some fullers’-earth on which it lies, it has here and 
there been dislocated by large landslips. It is still more inconstant than the Wenlock 
limestone. Though well developed at Aymestry in Herefordshire, it soon dies away into 
bands of calcareous nodules, which finally disappear, and the lower and upper divisions 
of the Ludlow group then come together. The organic remains at present known are 
for the most part identical with Wenlock forms. It is evident that the organisms 
which flourished so abundantly in the clear water wherein the Wenlock limestone was 
accumulated, continued to live outside the area of deposit of the Lower LudloAV 
rock, and reappeared in that area with the return of the conditions for their existence 
during the deposition of the Aymestry limestone. The most characteristic fossil of 
the latter rock is the Pentcanerus Knightii ; other common forms are PhyjuP.onclla 
{Wilsonia) IFUsoni, Payia [Terchratula) ncivimla, Lingula IjCioLsU, Ptrophomcna. 
{PtrophoncllcL) euglypha, Atrypa reticularis, Pterinea Sowerbyi, with many of the same 
shells, corals, and trilobites found in the Wenlock limestone. Indeed, as Murchison 
has pointed out, except in the less number of species and the occurrence of some of 
the shells more characteristic of thd Upper Ludlow zone, there is not much paheonto- 
logical distinction between the tw'o limestones.^ 

(c) Upper Ludloio Pock. — In the original Silurian district described by Murchison, the 
Aymestry limestone is covered by a calcareous shelly band full of Dayia {Pliynclbonella) 
navicida, sometimes 30 or 40 feet thick. This layer is succeeded by grey sandy shale 
or mudstone, often weathering into concretions, as in the Lower Ludlow zone, and 
assuming externally the same rusty-brown or greyish olive-green hue. Its harder 
beds are quarried for building stone ; but the general character of the deposit, like 
that of the argillaceous portions of the Upper Silurian formations as a whole, in the 
typical district of Siluria, is soft, incoherent, and crumbling, easily decomposing once 
more into clay or mud, and presenting, in this respect, a contrast to the hard, fissile, 
and often slaty shales of the Lower Silurian series. Many of the sandstone beds arc 
crowded with ripple-marks, rill-marks, and annelid-trails, indicative of the shallow 
littoral waters in which they were deposited. One of the uppermost sandstones is 
termed the “Fucoid Bed,” from the number of its cylindrical seaweed-like stems. It 
likewise contains numerous inverted pyramidal bodies, which are believed to be casts of 
the cavities made in the muddy sand by the rotary movement imparted by tides or 
currents to crinoids or seaweeds rooted and half buried in it.- At the top of the 
Upper Ludlow rock, near the town of Ludlow, a biwn layer occurs, from a quarter of 
an inch to three or four inches in thickness, full of fragments of flsh, Ptcrygotus, 
and shells. This layer, termed the “Ludlow Bone-bed,” is the oldest from which 
any considerable number of vertebrate remains has been obtained. In spite of its 
insignificant thickness, it has been detected at numerous localities from Ludlow as far 
as Pyrton Passage, at the mouth of the Severn — a distance of 45 miles from north to 
south, and from Kington to Ledbury and Malvern — a distance of nearly 30 miles from 
west to east ; so that it probably covers an area (now largely buried undei* Old lied 
Sandstone) not less than 1000 square miles in extent. Yet it appears never to exceed, 
and usually to fall short of, a thickness of 1 foot. Fish remains, however, ale not 
confined to this horizon, but have been detected in strata above the original bone-bed 
at Ludlow. 

A considerable suite of organic remains has been obtained from the Upper Ludlow 
rock, which, oxx the whole, are similar to those in the sub-groups underneath. Some 
minute globular bodies, with internal radial structure {Pachy theca), occur with other 
plant remains {Pachyspo7'angmm, Actinopliylhim, Chondrites). Corals, as might be 


^ ‘Siluria,’ p. 130. 


- Op. cit. p. 133. 
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supposed from tlie muddy character of the deposit, seldom occur, though Murchison 
mentions that the encrusting form Favosites {MoyitimUpora) fibrosus may not infrequently 
be found enveloping shells, Cydonema corallii and Murchisorda comllii being, as their 
names imply, its favourite habitats. All the corals of the Ludlow group are also 
Wenlock species. Some annelids {Serpulites longissinms, Oornulites serpulobrius, and 
Tfadhyd&rma cormoQmi'C) are not uncommon. The Crustacea are represented in the 
Upper Ludlow rock by ostracods {BcyricMcc Kloedeni, Lepcrditia marginatd^ Entomis 
tuberosa), phyllocarids {CeraUocaQ-is)t and more especially by eurypterids {Eu7'ypterus, 
Hemiaspis, Fterygotus, Slimonia, Stylonurus). The trilobites have still further 
waned in the Upper Ludlow rock, though Eomalonotus Kniglitii, Encrimmts 
punctatm, FJiacops Doioningiai, and a few others still occur, and even the persistent 
Ocdymene Bliimmbaddi may occasionally be found. Of the brachiopods, the most 
abundant forms in this group are Lingida minima, L. lata, Orbiculoidea rugata, Bhyn- 
choiidla ( Wilsonia) Wilsoni, Strophomena (Stropheodontd) filosct, and Olionctes striatella. 
The most characteristic lamellibranchs are Orthonota amygdalina, Goniophora cyonbm- 
formis, Pterinea Umata, P. retrojicxa ; some of the commonest gasteropods are MurcM- 
sonia corallii, PlatyscJiisma helicitcs, and Holopella obsoUta. The orthoceratites are 
specifically identical with those of the Lower Ludlow rock, and are sometimes of large 
size, Orthoceras bnllatimi being specially abundant. The fish-remains consist of bones, 
teeth, shagreen-like scales, plates, and fin-spines. They include some dermal tubercules 
{Thelodus), shagreen - scales {Splmgodus), and some ostracoderms, Cephalaspis {C. or 
PCemicydaspis Murdiisoni), Auchcnaspis (Thyestis) {A. Salteri), Cyathaspis {0. Banksii, 
OJ ludensis), and Eukeraspis {Plectrodits) {E. pustulifenis). Some of the spines 
described under the name of Onchus are probably crustacean. 

{d) TiUstones, Doiontoii Castle Stone, and Ledlnmj Shales. — Above the Upper Ludlow 
shales and mudstones lies a group of fine yellow, red, and grey micaceous sandstones from 
80 to 100 feet thick which have long been quarried at Bownton Castle, Herefordshire. 
At Ledbury these sandstones are surmounted by a group of red, purple, and grey marls, 
shales, and thin sandstones, having a united thickness of nearly 300 feet. Originally 
the whole of these flaggy upper parts of the Ludlow group were called “Tilestones” by 
Murchison, and, being often red in colour, were included by him as the base of the Old 
Ked Sandstone, into which they gradually and conformably ascend. They point to a 
gradual change of physical conditions, which took place at the close of the Silurian 
period in the west of England and brought in the peculiar deposits of the Old Red 
Sandstone. There is every reason to believe that for a long time the marine sedimenta- 
tion of Upper Silurian type continued to prevail in some areas, while the probably lacus- 
trine type of the Old Red Sandstone had already been established in others, and that 
by the breaking down or submergence of the barriers between these different areas, marine 
and lacustrine conditions alternated in the same region. The Tilestones are the records 
of this curious transitional tirne.^ 

Vegetable remains, some of which seem to be fucoids, but most of which are prob- 
ably terrestrial and lycopodiaceous, abound in the Down ton sandstone and passage-beds 
into the Old Red Sandstone. The eurypterid genera still continue to occur, together 
with phyllocarids {Qoratiocaris) and vast numbers of the ostmeod jBeyrichia {B. Kloedeni). 
Prevalent shells are Lingnda cornea and Platyschisma helicites. The Ludlow fishes are 
also met with. 

In the typical Silurian region of Shropshire and the adjacent counties, nothing can 
be more decided than the lithological evidence for the gradual disappearance of the 
Silurian sea, with its crowds of graptoiites, trilobites, and brachiopods, and for the gradual 
introduction of those geograjdiical conditions which brought about the deposit of the 

^ On these passage-beds see Symonds, ‘Records of the Rocks,’ 1872, pp. 183-215 ; 
Q. J. &. S. xvi. (1860), p. 193 ; Roberts and Randall, op. clt. xix. (1863), p. 229 ; also 
the remarks made on the coiTesponding strata in Scotland, pp. 942, 966. 
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a, Whitfioldidla (Meristina) didyrn.i, T)alm. ; h, Strophomeim aiitiquata, Sby. ; Lincula Lewisii Sbv • 
^/. ri('(‘r..'iinbo!iit('.s (Ltfpiii-iia) tniiisversalis, Dalm. ; p, Rliynchni-'^''la ^ mfJr/ 

ohOTKdla Wilsoni, ?Sby. ; Canliola iiiterrnpta, Brod.; h, *Mcbov - f 

Modiolopsis Nil«som, His.; j, Oriliotioia aniygdalina, Sby. ; k, Goniophom cvmbipfoniiis Sbv ’■ 7 
Omphalotrochus (Euomplialns) rugosiis, Sby.; m, Trocbus c»latus, McCoy GO - ^ ' rhra’f'mocVr-is 
ventncosum 8by,a); o <Jrt loceras annulatttm, Sby. ( 1 ); Troqhooeras l.iuiiu.s) g Cteum 
Sby. (i) ; 5, Ophidioceras (Litmtes) arfciculatum, Sby. 7 
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Skiddaw slates arcli over and are succeeded by tbe base of the volcanic series above 
described. But before more than a small portion of that series has appeared, the whole 
Silurian area is overlapped unconformably by the Carboniferous Limestone. It is 
necessary to cross the broad plains of Cumberland and the south of Dumfriesshire before 
Silurian rocks are again met with. In this intervening tract, a synclinal fold must lie, 
for* in the south of Scotland a broad tract of Upper Silurian strata is now known to 
form the greater part of the pastoral uplands which stretch from the Irish Sea to the 
North Sea. Its northern limit where it rests conformably upon and passes down into the 
Caradoc group, extends from a little south of Port Patrick north-eastwards to near Dunbar. 
The strata throughout this region have been thrown into innumerable folds which are 
often reversed. The result of this disturbance has been to compress the rocks into 
highly inclined positions, and to keep the same group at the surface over a great breadth 
of ground, so that in spite of their steep angles of dip the strata are made to 
occupy as much space on the map as if they were almost flat. Here and there, where 
the anticlines are more pronounced and denudation has proceeded far enough, long boat- 
shaped inliers of Lower Silurian rocks have been laid bare underneath the upper series 
of formations. In this way the Llandeilo volcanic group (p. 951) can be traced by 
occasional exposures for some 90 miles to the north-eastward from the Ayrshire coast, 
where it is most largely developed. By far the larger part of the Uplands is formed of 
rocks which, from the researches of Professor Lapworth among their graptolitic con- 
tents, are now known to be the general equivalents of the Llandovery and Tarannon 
groups.’ In the central part of the region the Llandovery rocks are represented by 
greywackes and shales, includ ing the black graptolitic Birkhill shales which form two 
bandl separated by alternations of grey and green shales, and are subdivided as follows 
in ascending order : — 

ri. Zo:."'.'r T/.', ’ acwruncUV'S \vith elongaPm? Mono- 

■. . ' f)', ; M. tCJVllW. 

Lower Birkhill.- 2. li'i.'-; . vas Undos us, with Monograptus (uiphiis, M. tmids. 

I ii, Zone of ]\[oii6grdpf»s grraarhis, with M. Jiiuhriidus, if. r.onwlittvs, Diplo- 

V. gmptns folmm, U'lstiltispi’riuj.-in.i's. &c. 

fl. Zone of Moiiograptus Clingani, witli M, crenularis, M. SedgwicM, Fetalo- 

J graptus coimta. 

Ui)pei miknui.-| 2 ^ JZone of (?if /h^fans, ficc.). 

1,3. Zone of ' >:■ g. ‘ •• tiirrUiulntus, &c.). 

The Tarannon group of the same district, consisting of shaltjs, flagstones, greywackes, 
and grits, with bands of conglomerate, contains some of the Birkhill graptolites, others 
which pass up into tlie Wenlock series {Monogra^us cxigims, M. cris'pm, M. 'oomerimis, 
&c.), and a few which appear to be mainly if not exclusively confined to this group 
(if. tmriculatus, M. exigmis, if. crispus, 31, pandus). In Ayrshire the equivalent strata 
present a much greater diversity of sedimentation, thick masses of conglomerate, lime- 
stone, and calcareous shale being conspicuous. In that district accordingly there is so 
marked a contrast in the abundance and variety of the organic remains, that the 
strata may be compared with the more fossiliferous deposits of the original and typical 
Silurian region. Representatives of the Wenlock and Ludlow groups are traceable 
along both sides of the Silurian region. In Lanarkshire these strata have been 
long celebrated for the number and variety of their merostomata {Eurypterm, 
3 species ; Pterygotus, 2 ; Slimonia, 1 ; Stylo7mrus, 1 ; NeoUnmlus, 1). They have also 
yielded the scorpion (Pig. 383) and the myriapod already referred to (p. 943). Above 
the Ludlow rocks of the Pentland Hills, Lanarkshire, and Ayrshire lies a conformable 
group of red and yellow sandstones, mudstones, and conglomerates which were formerly 
regarded as tlxe base of the Old Red Sandstone. But the discovery in them of a 
tolerably abundant marine fauna, identical with that of the uppermost Silurian strata. 


’ See Lapworth, Qim't Jourri. Geol, Soc, xxxiv.' (1878), xxxviii. (1882); GeoL Mag. 
1889, pp. 20, 59 ; Ann. 2Mag. Nat. Hist. 1879, 1880. ’Also the descriptions by Messrs. 
Peach and Horne in the detailed Memoir of the Geological Stirvey, already cited on p. 950. 
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has led to their being placed at the top of the Silurian series. They are probably 
equivalents of the Tilestones and Downton Sandstone. Their chief paheontological 
interest is the discovery in them of live genera of fishes, some of which have not been 
found elsewhere (p. 942). 

The Scottish type of the Upper Silurian formations is prolonged south-westwards 
into Ireland, where the Llandovery group of Birkhill has been recognised not only In 
Down, but in Tyrone, Terrnanagh, and other counties. Evidence of contemporaneous 
volcanic action has been obtained from the Silurian rocks of the east of Ireland.^ 
Upper Silurian rocks representing the Llandovery and Wenlock formations attain an 
enormous development in the west of Ireland. In the picturesque tract between Lough 
Mask and Killary Harbour, where they reach a thickness of more than 7000 feet, they 
consist of massive conglomerates, sandstones, and shales, with Llandovery and Wenlock 
■fossils and intercalated felsites, diabases, and tufts. Again, in the Dingle promontory 
of County Kerry, Upper Silurian strata full of Wenlock fossils contain the most im- 
pressive proofs of contemporaneous volcanic action ; agglomerates, tufts, and volcanic 
blocks being intermingled with the fossiliferous strata, which are further separated by 
thick sheets of nodular felsitic lavas.^ 

Basin of the Baltic, Russia, and Scandinavia.^ — The broad depression which, running 
from the mouth of the English Channel across the plains of Northern Germany into the 
heart of Russia, divides the high gi’ounds of the north and north-west of Europe from 
those of the centre and south, separates the European Silurian region into two distinct 
areas. In the northern of these we lind the Lower and Upper Silurian formations 
attaining an enormous development in Britain, hut rapidly diminishing in thickness 
towards the north-east, until in the south of Scandinavia and the Gulf of Finland, they 
reach only about -n^th of that depth. Along the Baltic shores, too, they have on 
the whole escaped so well from the dislocations, crumplings, and metamorphism so con- 
spicuous along the north-western European border, that to this day they remain over 
wide spaces nearly as horizontal and soft as at first. In the southern European area, 
Silurian rocks appear only here and there from amidst later formations, and almost every- 
where present proofs of intense subterranean movement. Though sometimes attaining 
considerable thickness they are much less fossiliferous than those of the northern part 
of the region, except in the basin of Bohemia, where an exceedingly abundant series of 
Silurian organic remains has been preserved. 

In Russia, Silurian rocks must underlie the whole vast breadth of territory betw^ecn 
the Baltic and the flanks of the Ural Mountains, beyond which they spread eastward 
into Asia. Throughout most of this extensive area they lie in horizontal undisturbed 
beds, covered over and concealed from view by later formations. Along tlie southern 
margin of the Gulf of Finland, they appear at the surface as soft clays, sands, and 
unaltered strata, which, .so far as their lithological characters go, might be supposed to 
be of late Tertiary date, so little have they been changed during the enormous lapse of 
ages since Lower Palaeozoic time. The great plains bounded by the Ural chain on the 

^ A. G., Q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), Presidential Address, p. 150; ‘Ancient Volcanoes 
of Great Britain,’ vol. i. and authorities there cited. Summary of Progress Geol. Suri\ 
1900, pp. 51-59. 

^ Q. J. G, S. xlvii. p, 159, and authorities cited. Consult on Msh Silurian rocks the 
Explanations to the one -inch Sheets of the Geological Survey. 

^ Consult the works of Angelin and Kjerulf, already cited (p. 924) ; Linnarsson, SvensJc. Vet. 
Akad. viii. No. 2 ; Zeitsch. Deutseh. Geol. Gesell. xxv. p. 675 ; Geol Mag. 1876, pp. 145, 240, 
287, 379 ; Geol. Foreningens StocMwlm F'&rhandl. 1872-74, 1877, 1879. S. L. Tbrnqnist, 
Kong. Vet. Akad. Forhandl. 1874, No. 4 ; Geol. Foren. Stockholm Fdrhandl. 1879. 
Lundgren, Neues Jahrh. 1878, p. 699. Brogger, ‘Die Sihirischen Etagen 2 nnd 3 im 
Kristiania Gehiet,’ 1882. F. Schfiiidt, Q. J. G. S. 1882, p. 614. J. E. Marr, Q. J. G. S. 
1882, p. 313. A. G. Nathonst, ‘Sveriges Geologi,’ Part. i. 1892, and papers cited below. 
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and 34 in the Md fauna. Proetus also numbered 40 species, which all belong to the ^rd 
fauna, save two found in the "ind. Other less prolific but still abundant genera are 
JJalmcmitxs, Phacejos, and Illtmms, The 2nd fauna, or Lower Silurian series, was found 
by Barrande to contain in all 32 genera and 127 species of trilobites ; while the Zrd 
fauna, or Upper Silurian series, contained 17 genera and 205 species, so that generic 
types are more abundant in the earlier and specific varieties in the later rocks. ^ 

Reference may be made here to the famous doctrine of ‘‘Colonies” propounded and 
ably defended by the illustrious Barrande. Drawing his facts from the Bohemian basin, 
he believed that while the Silurian strata of that region presented a normal succession 
of organic remains, there were nevertheless exceptional bands, which containing the 
fossils of a higher zone, were yet included on different horizons among inferior portions 
of the series. He termed these precursory bands “colonies,” and defined the phenomena 
as consisting in the partial co-existence of two general faunas, wdiich, considex’ed as a 
whole, were nevertheless successive. He supposed "that, during the later stages of his 
second Silurian fauna in Bohemia, the first phases of the third fauna had already appeared, 
and attained some degree of development, in a neighbouring but yet unknown region. 
At intervals, corresponding doubtless to geographical changes, such as movements of 
subsidence or elevation, volcanic eruptions, «&c., communication was opened between that 
outer region and the basin of Bohemia. During these intervals a greater or less number 
of immigrants succeeded in making their way into the Bohemian area, but as the 
conditions fordheir prolonged continuance there were not yet favourable, they soon died 
out, and the normal fauna of the region resumed its occupancy. The deposits formed 
during these partial interruptions, notably graptolitic schists and calcareous bands, 
accompanied by igneous sheets, contain, besides the invading species, remains of 
some of the indigenous forms. Eventually, however, on the final e.xtinction of the 
second fauna, and, we may suppose, on the ultimate demolition of the physical barriers 
hitherto only occasionally and temporarily broken, the third fauna, which had already 
sent successive colonies into the Bohemian area, now swarmed into it, and peopled it 
till the close of the Silurian period.*^ 

The general verdict of paleontologists has been adverse to this original and 
ingenious doctrine. The apparent intercalation of younger zones older groups of rock 
has been accounted for by such infoldings of strata as have already been described in this 
volume and by the effects of faults. It has been shown that not only are the zones 
repeated, but that when they reappear they bring with them their minute palaiontologi- 
cal subdivisions and their peculiar lithological characters.-^ 

Silurian rocks appear in a few detached areas in Germany, but the only comparatively 
large tract of them occurs in Thuringia and the Eichtelgebirge. They present a great 
contrast to those of Bohemia in their comparatively imfossiliferous character. In the 
Thuringer Wald, a series of fucoidal- slates (Cambrian, p. 928) passes up into slates, 
greywackes, &c. (Griffelschiefer, Lederschiefer), with Comdaria, Orthis, AsapUt^s, Ogygia, 
and other fossils. These strata (from 1600 to .2000 feet thick) may represent the Lower 
Silurian groups. They are covered by some graptolitic alum-slates, shales, flinty slates, 
and limestones {Favosites godandica, Cardiola interrupta^ Te^itaculites amarius, &c.), 
which no doubt represent the Upper Silurian groups, and pass into the base of the 
Devonian system.^ The graptolites include many species found in the Stockdale shales 
of the Lake District, so that the Llandovery group is well represented in tliis part of the 

^ Op. cit. i. suppt. “Trilobites,” 1871. 

2 The doctrine of colonies is developed in the ‘Systeme Silurien du Centre de la Boh^me,’ 
i, (1852), p. 73 ; ‘Colonies dans le Bassiu Silurien de la Bohkne/ in B, S. G. F. (2nd ser.) 
xvii. (1859), p. 602; ‘Defense des Colonies,’ Prague, i. (1861), ii. 1862, iii. (1865), iv. 
(1870), V. (1881). 

» J. E. Marr, Q. J. G. S. 1880, p. 605 ; 1882, p. 313. 

^ Richter, Z. X). G. G. xxi. p. 359 ; xxvii. p. 261. 
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In the Harz, the Tanne greywacke, containing land-plants (p. 937), is 
ov^erlain by siliceous shales, cherts, and quartzite, above which come graptolitic 
shales with Moiiograptid^e and Qardioloi, mterru;pta.^ Farther east, iif Russian 
Poland, representatives of both divisions of the Silurian system have been found. 
The Lower (Bukowka Sandstone) in the Kielce district has afforded a few species of 
hrachiopods {OrtJiis calligramma, 0. obtusa, 0. moneta, Ortliimm ^lana)^ while the 
Upper, which is better developed, has furnished a large series of distinctive fossils 
[Monograptus priodon, M. leptotheca, If. boJiemims, M. colomis, M. scanicus, Climaco- 
graptus scalaris, Cardiolct interrupta, Orthoceras gregarmm, &c. ). The higher parts of 
the series, -which may belong to the horizon of the Ludlow rocks, contain among other 
fossils JBeyricMa Kloedeni, Spirifer elevatus, Atrypa retimlaris, Rhynchonellcb {Cctmaro- 
tiBchia?) 

In the south-west of Russia (Podolia) and in Gallicia, an Upper Silurian area occurs 
in which there is almost perfect palgeontological agreement with the Silurian rocks 
of the basin of the Baltic, but a great contrast to those of Bohemia, with which it has 
only a few hrachiopods in common.^ 

Among the Alps, the band of ancient sedimentary rocks which, flanking the 
crystalline masses of the central chain, has been termed the ‘‘greywacke zone,” has in 
recent years been ascertained to contain representatives of the Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Permian systems."’ In the eastern Alps, a belt of clay-slate and 
greywacke, with limestone, dolomite, magnesite, ankerite, and siderite runs from 
Kitzbiihel in the Tyrol as far as the south end of the Vienna basin. About twenty 
species of fossils {Orthoceras, Atrypa, Cardiola, &c.) found at Dienten, near Werfen, 
belong apparently to the siibstage c2 of Barrande’s Stage E. In this band, the strata 
have been changed into crystalline schists. As the fossils are Upper Silurian, a large 
part of the adjacent unfossiliferdus schistose rocks may represent older parts of the 
Silurian system ; but no Lower Silurian fossils have yet been found in them in the 
northern Alps. 

In the southern Alps (Carinthia), above the older Palceozoic masses which have 
not yet yielded fossils, the following subdivisions have been given by Stache in 
descending order : — t 

Limestones (1000 to 1500 feet) with Silurian forms of Pentaitierus, Spirifer, 
Rynchonella, and Atrypa, and Silurian and Devonian corals = Stages P, G, H 
of Barrande. 

Dark clay-slates and sandstones with plant-remains, yellow and red crinoid-shales 
= Stage F, in parts Onondago group {%). 

Limestone with orthoceratites, gasteropoda, lamellibranchs, trilobites (Kokberg). 
About 100 species occur in the lower or dark Orthoceras limestone. These 
rocks appear to represent Stage E of Bohemia, and the Ludlow and Wenlock 
groups of England. 

Graptolite-schists with Petalograptus folium, J). pristis, &c. = Stage D and base of 
E (Tarannon group). 

Grey wacke-slate and sandstone {Strophomena grandis, Ori/m) = upper part of Stage 
D ; perhaps Bala beds.® 


^ Atarr, Geol Mag. 1889, p. 414. Tornquist, Geol. Fbren. Stockholm., ix. (1887). 

- Lessen, Z. D. G. G. xx. p. 216 ; xxii. p. 284 ; xxix. p. 612. 

G. Giirich, VerJi. Rttss. Min. Gesdlsch. 2nd ser., xxxii. (1896), p. 19. 

F. Schmidt, ‘Die Podolisch-galizische Silurformation,’ St. Petersburg, 8vo, 1875. 

® Von Hauer, ‘Geologic,’ p. 216. Stache, Jahrb. Geol. Reichs. xxiii. p. 175 ; xxiv. pp. 136, 
334 ; Verh. Geol. Reichs. 1879, p. 216. Stache divided the greywacke zone of the eastern 
Alps into five pre-Triassic gi-oups : 1, Quartzphyllite group ; 2, Kalkphyllite group ; 
3. Kalkthonphyllite group ; 4, Group of the older greywackes (Silurian and Devonian) ; 5, 
Group of the Upper Coal and Permian rocks. 

® Verhandl. Geol. Reichs. 1884, p. 25 ; Z. TJ. G. G. 1884, p. 277. 
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111 the southern half of Sardinia, Silurian rocks (in part, at least, Uxiper) have been 
divided into three zones, the lowest of which contains important metalliferous lodes. ^ 
Among tfiese rocks Meneghini recognises two chief graxitolitic horizons, one probably 
representing the Tarannon sub-group (with MonograpUis a/)itcumdarms, comp. Becld, M. 
Gonii, comp, coniincns, 31. hcmipristis, comp, jacidum) the other (with 3L colonus, 31. 
LLlmai'niortv, 31. inultulifenLS, comj). 'vumerimis) answering to the Wenlock gronj). 

North America.- — In the United States and Canada, Silurian rocks spread con- 
tinuously over a vast territory, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence south-westwards 
into Alabama and westwards by the great lakes. They almost encircle and cei'tainly 
underlie all the later Pahccozoic deposits of the great interior basin. The rocks are 
most typically developed in the State of New York, ■where they have been arranged as 
in the subjoined table : — 


a 


f (5) Lower Helderberg group ^ consisting of 

(r) Upper Pentarnerus limestone {Pentcmerus pmulo-galeaMis). 

{})) Delthyris limestone { 3 IeTlstelht hurls). 

{a) Lower Pentameiuis limestone {Pentamerus (jaleatus). 

(4) AVater-lime [TentacuHtes, EuTi/2:)teri(s, and Pterygotus) Onoiidago salt group, 
consisting of red and grey marls, sandstones, and gypsum, with large 
impregnation of common salt, but nearly barren of fossils. The Guelph 
formation, however, with its pale dolomites, has yielded a large series of 
fossils which have been worked out by Hall, Billings, and Whiteaves. 

(3) Niagara shale and limestone ; HalysUes, Favosite.% Ccdymene Blwnienbachiu 
Jlomalonotiis drlph Inir-jdi'ilus. Plectamhonltes {Leptmna) tmnsvei'scdis, 
j Dendrograptus (7 specii-s), (4), Dictyonema, 

' Lioecmlis, &c. ; also '.ish-rcmaiMs {OnchuSy Qlyptaspis) in xlie shale in 

Pennsylvania. The Niagara Limestone nuay be paralleled with the Wenlock 
Limestone. 

(2) Clinton grou]) {Prnfanierus oUongus, Atrypa reticularis., Afonograptus cUn^ 
Ouh'nsis, renosus, &c.). This group may represent the Tarannon 

shales. 

(1) Medina group with Oneida conglomerate {3f<>diol(ij)sis orthonota). 

In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Upper Silurian formations of different 
aspect from those above enumerated are extensively devcdo])ed. Several 
thousand feet of sandstones, slates, iron-ores, black .‘•gra.ptolitic slates, 
limestones, and mudstones have yielded a characteristic fauna resembling 
^ that of the typical English districts. 

(*(5) Cincinnati (Lorraine, Hudson Biver)^ group {Syringnporn^ IPdysites, Ptermea 
demissa, PUatamhonites {Leptwncd) sericea, Vimacograptus bicornis, C. 
typicalis, Biplograptus pristls, JJ. ^^utillus). This group corresponds to 
the Curadoc rocks of Britain. 

(4) Utica group — Utica shale {Leptograptus Jiaccidus., Diplogrct2)tus iiivrronai%(>s[X)., 
7) ‘dvs, Orthograptus /■'i'/ 's. Dn rograptm 

proteif arm Orthocer-f-< r -s Becki). 


^ Meiieghiui, 3Iem. xicad. Lincei., 1880. J. G, Bornemauu, ‘ Die Versteinexungeu des 
Cambrischeii Schichtensystems der Insel Sardinien,’ Halle, 1886. S. Traverse, Aiti. Soc. 
Ligust. Sci. Yat. iii. 1892. 

See Alemoirs of the Geological Si(,rvey of Canada, and the publications of the United 
States Geol. Swrv. ; aiumerous monographs of the late James Hall, of Albany ; Walcott, 
AXonogr. U.8. G. S. viii. (1884). The graptolites have been tabulated by R. R. Gurley, 
Joum. GeoL iv. (1896), pp. 63-102 ; 291-311. 

^ This group is by many geologists placed in the Devonian system, and a considerable 
amount of controversy has arisen on the subject. It is inserted here according to tbe 
classification of Professor H. S. Williams of Yale University, wbo would draw tbe line 
between tbe Silurian and Devonian system about tbe middle of tbe Oriskany group. On 
this subject see his papers, Amer. Journ. Sci. ix. (1900), p. 203 ; Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. xi. 
(1900), p. 333 ; also C. Schuchert, op. cit. xi. p. 241, and other papers cited p. 997. 

^ On this group see G. D. Walcott, Bull. Geol, Soc. A7ner. i. (1890), p. 335, 
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f TrinKcleus concejitricus, Illmim avie/i'canus, 

I. crassicanda^ Leperditia fabuUte.s, Orthls 
[Dalmmidla) testud inaria, 0. {BahnaneUa) 
suhsequata, Leptmia ( Pledamhoniks) 
sericea, Rctjincsquina alternata, Murchi- 
/'Trenton limestone.^ sonia, Coniilaria, Orthoceras, Oyrtoccran 
^ (3) Trenton J Black River lime- ^ tenuistriatus, Didi/jjiograptus (7 species) 

group. I stone. rp: P^r^'^'graqdus, Lepto- 

[Birdseye limestone. h',-. / . /r-i .- . (lO), Dicrano- 

gmptns (12), Climacotjraptus (11), Biplo- 
graptiis (13), CryptograqAus, Lasiograptm^. 
(dlossograptus, Reteogmpitus, (Jlathro-^ 
gmpitiis, iJendrograptus, I) ictyonema, 

I Thamnograptus, Phycogragdus, &c.“ 

(2) Chazy group— Cliazy limestone [Maclurea magna, J/. Logani, Orthoceras, 
lllsenus, AsapKiis, Pidymograptus, ClimacogrcqHus, Cryjdograptiis, Olosso- 
grapius). 

(1) Calciferoiis group {Lingulella acuminata, Leptmia, CJonocardiuin, Ophileia 
compacta, Orthoceras pritr.igeniam. dmp- i -n. L '-'hyurus, Asaplius, Cono- 
coryphe, Dichograptus, /V. Didymograptus, JJipIo- 

graphis, Qallograpt'm, h a i‘ > • ■■ group answers to 

tlie W elsli Arenig rocks.^ 

The immber of genera and even of species common to the Silurian rocks of America 
and Europe, and the clo.se parallelism in tlieir order of appearance indicate a former 
migration along shallow northern waters between the two continents. Among these 
common species the following maybe enumerated as occurring in the Upper Silurian 
rocks of New York, the coasts of Barrow Straits within the Arctic Circle, Britain, and 
the Baltic basin : Stroinatopom concentrica, Halysites catemdaria, Favosite.s gotta jidica, 
Orthis elcgantula, Atrypa rcticiilaris. The genera of graptolites appear to have followed 
the same order of appearance and to have reached their full development and hnal 
decline at corresponding stages of the Silurian period on each side of the Atlantic. 
Among the Crustacea, trilobites were the dominant order, represented in each region 
by a similar succession of genera, and even to some extent of species. And as these 
earlier forms of articulates waned, there appeared among them about the same epoch in 
the geological series, the eurypterids of the Water-lime of New York and of the Imdlow' 
rocks of Shropshire and Lanarkshire. 

South America. — Lower Silurian fossils have been obtained from Bolivia, Peru, and 
Argentina, so that the Silurian system has a wide extension in the central and southern 
parts of the continent. Some of the rocks correspond to the Arenig or Llandeilo forma- 
tions of Europe, for they contain AsaphusO), Rathyurus, Ampyx-^ Megalaspis, Illmnus, 

^ The Trenton limestone contains the zones of (a) Monticulipuridce, with Isotclus gigas, 
Qalyniene senaria, Eolopea symmetricct, &c. ; (6) Parastrophia hemiplicaia, with Ctenodonta 
levata, &c. ; (c) Plectamhonites sericeus exclu-sively ; {d) Orthis {Dcdnianella) testudinaria 
crowded together, also with Ocdymene semria, Rajimsqaiim alternata, &c. ; {e) Isotclus gigas 
and Lingula curta, wnth Piplogragotas amplexicauUs, Orthoceras vertebrate, to. T. G. White, 
Report of Director, New York Ftccte Aluseum, Appendix A ; Bull. GeoL .She. Amcr. x. 
(1898), p. 452. 

^ Remains of ganoid fishes, like Holoptychius and Asterolepis, and of a chim£eroid fish, 
have been found ill what seems to be a representative of the Trenton group in Colorado. 
C. B. Walcott, Bull. Geol. Boc. Amer. hi. (1892), p. 153. 

^ According to researches by Mr. Selwyn, the so-called Quebec group as defined by 
Logan embraces three totally distinct groups of rock, belonging respectively to Arcbaean, 
Cambrian, and Lowmr Silurian horizons ; and in the fossiliferous belt of Logan’s Quebec 
group are included, in a folded, crumpled, and faulted condition, portions of subdivisions 
that lie elsewhere comparatively undisturbed, and embrace strata even lower than the 
Potsdam formation. Trans. Roy. Soc, Canada, vol. i. sect. iv. p. 1 (1882). ' 
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Litnites, Maclurca^ OrfJiis caUitjramma, and the characteristic Didymofjraptus Miircliisoiii. 
A Caradoc horizon may perhaps be marked by strata containing a gra|)tolite closely 
related to Liplograytus truncatus, while Upper Silurian fossils have been recorded 
from Para, Brazil, whence species of Lingula, 07'this, Chonetes, Anahaia, Anodon- 
tops is, AfitrcMsonia, Conularia, Orf.hoceras, Cyrtoccnts, Frimltia, and Boll la have been 
obtained.^ 

Asia. — Silurian rocks extend into the heart of this continent, thence eastwards to 
China and southwards into India. In Turkestan strata have been found containing 
Ho'uialonotus hisulcatus, Lcpcrditia Schmidtii, Blcxirotoynaria tnicrostriata and Lcptodouvus 
truncatusA 

From the province of Sze Chuen, in Western China, Richthofen obtained numerous 
fossils which show the presence there of Middle and Upper Silurian rocks. Among the 
species, some are the same as those that occur in Western Europe, such as Orth Is calll- 
(jramma, Plcdamhonifes {Leptirna) scricea, Spirlfrr radiatus, Atrypct reticularis, 
Favosites Jihrosa, HcliolUcs interstimtus, Halysitcs catcmilaria, and others.'^ 

The Salt Range of the Punjab contains thick masses of bright red marl, with beds 
of rock-salt, gypsum, and dolomite, over which lie purple sandstones and shales. 
These saliferous rocks have been already (p. 933) referred to as containing Cambrian 
fossils, but it is not yet known whether they include any representatives of the Silurian 
system.'^ In the regions of the Northern Punjab and Kashmir traces of Silurian organic 
remains have been discovered ; while in the north of Kumaun such fossils have been 
found in considerable quantities. In the central Himalayas of Plundes and Spiti a 
series of conglomerates, quartzites, phy Hites, slates, and shales from 3000 to 4000 feet 
thick, the age of which does not appear to have been precisely determined, passes upward 
into a group of strata, 1200 feet or more in thickness, which is assigned to the Silurian 
system. It consists in great part of coral-limestone and has furnished a large number 
of fossils, including species of SphiV/rexochus, Lichas, CaJ.ymeuc, Illimius, Cluvlntrus, 

Australasia.— In Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand the existence of the 
Silurian system has been proved by the discovery of a considerable number of cliaracter- 
istic fossils. In Victoria both Lower and Upper Silurian fossils have long been known 
to exist in a thick series of sedimentary deposits, the older portions of which, perhaps 
including Cambrian and even pre-Cambrian rocks, have been altered into crystalline 
schists.*^ The Lower Silurian strata, consisting of sandstones, slates, shales, mudstones, 
conglomerates, and breccias have yielded a considerable number of graptolites which, as 
usual, are crowded together in the black shales. By means of these fossils the rocks have 
been separated into graptolitic zones, which may be broadly paralleled with tliose of 
Europe. In the shales of Laiicefield the oldest group of Ibssils includes species of 
Bryograptics, Leptograptus, IHdymograptus, Tetragraptus, OlonograpdUH ; apparently above 
these lie the graptolites of Castlemaine, of whitdi the lowe.st zone, is distinguished by the 
abundance of Tetragraptus fruUcosus, associated with T. (£uadrWraehlatu^^ T. 'serra 
{bryo mules), Dkhograptus, sp. , Bhyllograptus typais, Gomograptiis, Thmnnograptus 
■typus, Bidymograptus mducens. The next zone in ascending order is marked by 

^ D. Forbe.s, Q.J. CL S. xvii. (1861), p. 53. Kayser, Z 1>, (L Cr. xli.x. (1897), p. 274 ; 1. 
(1898), p. 423. E. T. Newton, Geol. Mag. 1901, p. 195. J. M. Clarke, Archiv. Mas. 
Mac. Bdo de Janeiro, x. (1899). 

- G. Romanowski, ‘ Materialeu zur Geologie von Turkestan,’ 1 Lief. St. Petersburg 
1880, p. 39. 

® Richthofen’s ‘ China,’ vol. iv. pp. 37, 50, where descriptions of the fossils are given 
by Kayser and Lindstrdrn. 

^ A. B. Wynne, if ew. OeoL Surv. India, xiv. See also BalmmL Indica. ser. 13, vol 
i (1887), p. 750 ; Medlicott and Blanford, ‘Manual of the Geology of India,’ 1879, p. xxv. 

® Medlicott and Blanford, op. ciL p. 649, and 2nd ed. by R. D. Oldliam, p. 115. 

^ R. A. P. Murray, ‘ Geology and Physical Geography of Victoria,’ Melbourne, 1887, p. 33. 
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the abundance of Didijmogmptiis liJidAis ; the third by the ]3ro fusion of Fliyllograptus 
typus and Pkhjinograptus caduceus, while higher up Loganograptus Zogani is the 
prominent species.^ Upper Silurian formations, said to extend over a considerable area 
of the colony, consist of sandstones, mudstones, shales, and slates with crinoidal and 
coral limestones. They have yielded an abundant series of fossils, including corals, 
star-hshes, crinoids, trilohites {Phacops, Lidias, JSomalonotus, Prontcus, Cahjincnc, &c. ). 

In the Macdonnell Range of Central South Australia the presence of Lower Silurian 
rocks is indicated by the discovery there of species of Asaphus, Orthis, OpMleta, lia- 
phistoma, Murdiisonia, Orthoceras, and Endoccras? In New South Wales it is the 
Upper Silurian formations which have been developed, expanding there, in a succession 
of shales, limestones, sandstones, grits, and conglomerates, to a thickness of sometimes 
more than 3000 feet (Yass). From these strata a large suite of organic remains of un- 
mistakable Upper Silurian types has been obtained- They include species of Alveolites, 
Gyathop)hyUum, Pavosites, Halysitcs, Ildiolites, Omphyma, Bronteiis, Calymenc, Cheirurus, 
Encrinurus, Homalomtus, ProUiis, Leptmna, Pcntainenis, and many more.'* It is in- 
teresting to note among these fossils the world-wide species Fawsites aspera, F. fibrosa, 
F. gotlandim, Omphyma Murdtisoni, Calymene Blumenhachii, Encrinurus punctatus, 
Proetus Ptohesii, Atrypa reticularis, A. hcmispherica, Chonctes striatella, Plectamhonites 
{Leptmna) sericca, Pentamerus Knightii, P. oblongus, and others equally familiar. 

Tasmania likewise furnishes a good representation of both subdivisions of the 
Silurian system. The Lower division is grouped by Mr. R. M. Johnston in two sections, 
the older of -which, the Auriferous Slate group, consists of slates and grits with 
graptolites {Didymograpttus) ; the younger, the Gordon River group of limestones and con- 
glomerates, has yielded a varied fauna of corals {Halysitcs, Fawsites, Sijringopora, 
Phillipsaslrma, &c.),brachiopods, lamellibranclis gasteropods {RapMstoma, &c), 

cephalopods {Orthoceras, Lituites), and other organisms. The Upper Silurian formations 
of the island, classed in the Eldon group and consisting of slates, mudstones, sandstones, 
conglomerates, and limestones, have supplied many fossils, among which are species of 
Pentainenis, Orthis, Strogohornena, Calymene, &c. 

In Jsew Zealand a thick mass of sedimentary formations, classed by Captain Hutton 
as his Takaka system, has been subdivided into (1) a lower division (Wanaka, including 
the Mount Arthur and Aorere series of Sir J. Hector) in which a few crinoids, graptolites, 
and a coral have been found, and -which are referred to the Lower Silurian series. They 
are much disturbed by hornblendic and syenitic eruptive rocks ; and (2) an upper division 
(Baton River series, including the Kakanui andWaihao series), consisting of slates, sand- 
stones, and limestones, from which Calymene Elumenbaddi, Spirifer radiatus, Strid'- 
lanclinia livata, and other Upper Silurian forms have been procured. A great part of 
the so-called metamorphic schists are probably Upper Silurian rocks. ^ 

Section iii. Devonian and Old Red Sandstone. 

In Wales and the adjoining counties of England, where the typical 
development of the Silurian system was worked out by Murchison, the 
abundant Silurian marine fauna disappears in the red rocks that overlie 
the Ludlow group. From that horizon upwards in the geological series 

^ T. S. Hall, Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria, 1894, 1896, 1897, 1898. F. M‘Coy, ‘Prodromus 
of the Palceoiitology of Victoria,* Dec. i. ii. and v. 

R. Etheridge, junr. ‘Additional Silurian and Mesozoic Fossils from Central Australia,’ 
Adelaide, 1893. De Koiiinck, ‘Foss. Palaeoz. Nouvelles Galles du Sud,’ 1876. 

** R. Etheridge, jimr. ‘A Catalogue of Australian Fossils,’ Cambridge, 1878 ; W. B. 
Clarke, ‘Remarks on the Sedimentary Formations of New South Wales,’ 4th edit. ; C- S. 
Wilkinson, ‘Notes on the Geology of New South Wales,’ Sydney (1882). 

F. W. Hutton, Q. J. G, S. xli. (1885), p. 198 : Hector, ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 37. 
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we have to pass through some 10,000 feet or more of barren red sand- 
stones and marls, until we again encounter a copious marine fauna in the 
Carboniferous Limestone. It is evident that between the disappearance 
of the Silurian and the arrival of the Carboniferous fauna, very great 
geographical changes occurred over the site of Wales and the west of 
England. For a prolonged period, the sea must have been excluded, or 
at least must have been rendered unfit for the existence and development 
of marine life, over the area in question. The striking contrast in general 
facies between the organisms in the Silurian and those in the Carboniferous 
system, proves how long the interval between them must have ] 3 een. 

The geological records of this interval in Wales and the west of England 
are still only partially uni:avclled and interpreted. At present the general 
belief among geologists is that, while in the west and north of Europe the 
Silurian sea-bed was upraised into land in such a way as to enclose large 
inland basins, in the centre and south-west the geographical changes did 
not suffice to exclude the sea, which continued to cover that region more 
or less completely. In the isolated basins of the west and north, a peculiar 
type of deposits, termed the Old Eed Sandstone, is believed to have 
accumulated, while in the shallow seas to the south and east, a series of 
marine sediments and limestones was formed, to which the name of 
Devonian has been given. It is thus supposed that the Old Eed Sandstone i 
and Devonian rocks represent difierent geographical areas, with difierent | 
phases of sedimentation and of life, during the long lapse of time between ^ 
the Silurian and Carboniferous periods. A somewhat similar contrast" 
l.)etween the lithological and paleontological characters of the corresponding 
formations in difierent parts of the LTnited States and Canada., shows that 
in America also this geological period was marked by geological changes 
which produced distinct geographical conditions in adjacent regions. 

That the Old Eed Sandstone of Britain does represent the prolonged 
interval between Silurian and Carboniferous time can be demonstrated l)y 
innumerable sections, where the lowest strata of the system are found gradu- 
ating downward into the top of the Ludlow group, and where its highest 
beds are seen to pass up into the base of the Carboniferous system. But the 
evidence is not everywhere so clear in regard to the true position of the 
Devonian rocks. That these rocks lie between Silurian and Carboniferous 
formations was long ago .shown by Lonsdale from their fossils. But it is a 
curious fact that in some countries where the Lower Devonian beds are 
developed, theUj^per Silurian are scarcely to'be recognised, or, if they occur, 
can hardly be separated from the so-called Devonian rocks. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the lower portions of what has been termed the 
Devonian series ma}^ in certain regions, to some extent represent what 
are elsewhere recognised as undoul:)ted Ludlow or even perhaps Wenlock 
rocks.^ "We cannot suppose that the rich Silurian fauna died out abruptly 

^ According to Kayser and Beyricli the limestones ol* the Hercynian series in the Harz 
and Nassau, together with Barrande’s Upper Silurian Stages F, G, H, in Bohemia, are to he 
regarded as truly Devonian, and as being the deeper-water equivalents of the arenaceous 
series of the normal Lower Devonian series on the Rhine. {AbhandL (Mil. 

Preussen, II. Heft 4, 1878. Z. D. G. G. xxxiii. (1881), p. 628.) See podea, p. 993. 
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at tlie close of tiie LiidloAv epoch. We should be prepared for the dis- 
covery of Silurian rocks younger than the latest of those in Britain, such 
as Barrande showed to exist in his Etage H, or for a Devoiiian facies of 
fossils in rocks which are nevertheless regarded as Silurian. The rocks 
termed Lower Devonian may partly represent some of the later phases 
of Silurian life. On the other hand, the upper parts of the Devonian 
system might in several respects be claimeci as fairly belonging to the 
Carlioniferous system above.^ 

The marine or Devonian type must be regarded as the more usual and 
widely extended form of the system. It wull therefore be taken first in 
the following descriptions. The Old Bed Sandstone, with its extremely 
interesting but more local development, will be afterwards discussed. 

I. DEVONIAN TYPE. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Bocks. — Throughout central and western Europe, the Devonian 
system presents a remarkable persistence of iDetrographical characters, 
indicating probably the prevalence of the same kind of physical conditions 
over the area during the period \vhen the rocks were accumulated. The 
lower division consists mainly of sandstones, grits, and greywackes, with 
slates and phyllites. These rocks attain a great development on the 
Bhine, where they form the material through which the picturesque 
gorges of that river have been eroded. In the central zone, limestones 
predominate, often crowded wnth the corals and mollusks of the clearer 
water in which they ^vere laid down, and in some cases actually repre- 
senting former coral-reefs.- The upper series is more variable : being in 
some tracts com|)Osed of sandstones and shales, in others of shales and 
limestones, but everywhere presenting a more shaly thin -bedded aspect 
than the subdivisions beneath it. Considerable masses of diabase, tufi‘ 
(schalstein, p. 175), and other associated volcanic materials are inter- 

^ J. B. Julies proposed a solution of tlie Eiiglisli Devonian i:>robleni, the effect of which 
would be to turn the whole of the Devonian rocks into Lower Carboniferous, and to place 
them above the Old Bed Sandstone, which wouhl thus become the sole representative in 
Europe of the interval between Silurian and Carboniferous time. Jouni. Hoy. Geol. Hoc. 
Ireland., 1865, i. Part. 1, new ser. ; Q. J. G. 8. xxii. 1866, and his pamphlet on ‘Additional 
Notes on Eocks of North Devon,’ &c. 1867). The “Devonian questioi:,” as it has been called, 
has evoked a large number of papers, of which, besides those cited in subsequent pages, the 
following may he enumerated : Professor Hull, Q. J. G. 8. xxxv. (1879), p. 699 ; xxxvi. (1880), 
p. 255. A. Clianipernowne, Geul. Mag. v. 2ml ser. (1878), p. 193 ; vL (1879), p. 125 ; viii. 
(1881), p. 410. The general verdict has been adverse to the explanation of the structure of 
North Devon proposed by Jukes, and the position of the Devonian system has now been 
definitely established on the continent of Europe and in the United States. 

- Dupont, Bull. Acad. Roy. Belgique {Z) ii. ; Comptes rend. Feb. 18, 1884. Bull. Boc. 
Bely. Geol. vi. (1892), Jfmm'm', p. 171. The frequent singularly lenticular character of 
Pahnozoic limestones is explicable on the assumption that in many cases they grew up in 
patches after the manner of modern coral - reefs and shell-banks. The interrupted bands 
of shale in the Belgian Devonian limestones are regarded by M. Dupont as representing 
reef-lagoons that were filled np with muddy sediment. 
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calcated in tlie Devonian system in Devonshire and in Germany. As a 
rule, the rocks have been subjected to more or less disturbance, and have 
in some places been plicated, cleaved, and even metamorphosed into 
schists, cpiartzites, d:c. In some distidcts, they have been invaded by 
large masses of granite and other eruptive rocks. 



Fig. 3S4. —Devonian and Old R(hI Sandstone Avtliropoda. 

(tj Estlieria inembranacea, Pacht., nat. size and magiiiifiod (Lower Old Red Sandstone) ; Biitomis 
serrato - striata, Sandb., magnifted (Upper Devonian); a, Eurypterus i)ygniiieus, Salt. (Lower 
Old Red San<lstone); (?, Pterygotns anglicu.s, Ag., ml. (Lower Obi Red Sandstone); <■, I'^bacops 
latifrons, Bronn. (Lower Devonian) ; /, Bronteus liabellifer, Goldf. (Lower Devonian) ; g, Hoinalonotus 
arniatus, Burm. (Lower Devonian). 


Among the economic products, the most important in Europe are the 
ores of iron, lead, tin, copper, &c., which occur in veins or lenticular 
masses through the Devonian rocks (Devon and Cornwall, Harz, &c.). 
In North America the Devonian rocks of Pennsylvania contain bands 
of sand-rock ’’ charged with petroleum. 
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' Life. — A ciyptogamic flora covered the land during the ages that suc- 
ceeded the Silurian period. As the remains of this vegetation are chiefly 
preserved in the Old Red Sandstone facies of deposits, it is described 
at p. 1001. The true Devonian rocks contain remains of marine vegeta- 
tion (Chondrites, Bytlioire^liis), and likewise traces, often badly preserved, 
of land-plants (Asterocalaniites, Archa^ojAeris or BalmoyAeris, JPsC^-phnfnri. 
to which the Halisentes, formerly thought to be sea-weed, is now :‘(‘!V:riT( i;. 

The fauna of the Devonian rocks is unequivocally marine. Among 
the more lowly forms of animal life are some of which the true zoological 
grade has been the subject of much uncertainty. Of these, the fossil known 
as Ccdceola sandalina (Fig. 385) has been successively described as a lamelli- 
branch, a hippurite, and a brachiopod ; but is now regarded as a rugose 
coral possessing an opercular lid like some other members of the 
cystiphylloid group. The Pleurodidyuni prohlematicum, a well-known form 
of the Lower Devonian beds, is now' classed with the Favositidse 
among the tabulate corals. The group of Stromatoporoidea, including 
Stromatopora, Clathrodidyon, &c., occurs in some of the limestones as 
abundantly and much in the same way as reef-building corals do in a 
modern coral-reef. The curious EecepitacuUtes, already (p. 937) referred 
to, is a -well-known Devonian fossil, classed by some authors among the 
calcareous algae, by others among the foraminifera, or even -with the 
sponges. The Corals of the Devonian seas were both abundant in 
"individuals and varied in their specific and generic range. Not a single 
species is common either to the Silurian system below or the Carboni- 
(ferous above. Among the rugose forms, the genera CiytihnjjhylJtcni. 
^Comhophylhm, Zaphrentis, Phillipsasirma, Acervularia, Cystiphyllum, and the 
already mentioned Calceola are characteristic. The tabulate kinds 
belong chiefly to the important genera of Favosites, Fachyjyora, Trachypora, 
Alveolites, Miclielinia, Pleurodidyim, Aidopora, Syringopora, and Fiskilipora. 
The Alcyonaria are represented by species of Ileliolites and Flasmopora, 
Of the Echinoderms by far the most abundant representatives are 
crinoids, which occur in great profusion in the limestones, sometimes 
forming entire beds of rock. They belong to the genera Haplocrimis, 
Cupressocrinus, Cylicocrinus, Hexacrinus, Doryarmus, Bhipidocnnii^, Melocrinus, 
Calceocrinus, Lecythocrinus, Ichthyocrinus, and others. The cystideans are 
greatly diminished in number, though they linger on into the Carboniferous 
formations ; the Devonian forms belong to the genera Proteocystis, 
Agelacrinus, and Tiaracnmis. Blastoids, however, are now on the increase, 
and are represented by species of Pentremitidea, Niideocrimis (Elmcrims), 
Codaster, PhmnoscMsma, &c. ; ophiuroids or lirittle-stars are likewise present 
E%Lgaster,Palmphmra, Ophiurina, Ophium), as well as- true star-fishes (Aspido- 
. soma, Palmaster, Loriolaster, Palaste^iscus) and sea-urchins (Lepidocentnis). 

The known Crustacean fauna of the Devonian period indicates a 
striking diminution in number both of individuals and of species of trilo- 
bites (Fig. 384). Most of the genera so abundant and characteristic 
among the Lower Silurian rocks are now absent, but a number of the 
Upper Silurian genera still remain, only a few new types making their 
appearance {Cryplmiis, Dechenella). The most frequent Devonian forms 
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are Cyphaspis, Proetus, Phacops, Trimerocephcdus, Odontochile (Dalmanites), 
Hom.alomtus, Bronfeus, Acidasjiis, CalymeiLe, Ilarpes, Arges {Lidias) and 
Cheirurus. The ostracods are cliiefiy represented by the genus ’ Enkmiis 
formerly called Cypridina, which occurs in enormous numbers in some 
IJpper Devonian shales (“ Cypridinen-schiefer^’), but the genera Leperditia, 
Primitia, Klmdinia, Beyridiia, Bairdia and Gypridina are likewise present. 
The phyllopodsj eurypterids, and myriapods appear chiefly in the Old 
Red Sandstone, and are noticed on pp. 1003-1006 and Fig. 384. 



Fig. 385. — Devoiiiau Fossiln. 

a.i, Sfcringocieplialus Burfchii, Do, I’. ; Do. lateral, and Do. internal view ; 5, Uneites gryi'dnis, Def. ; 

c, Spirifer Verneuili (disJunctuH), Sow. ; (fl, Calceola .sandalina, Liim. ; (J‘^, Opercular lid of do. ; 
e, Cnculltea unilateralis, Sow. (Hardingii, Sow.) ; /’, /3, Megalodon cucidlatuK, Sow. 


The Brachiopods (Fig. 385) had now reached a remarkable develop- 
ment, whether as regards individual abundance or number of specific and 
generic forms; moi’e than 60 genera and 1100 species having been 
described. They compose three-fourths of the known Devonian fauna. 
Most of the inarticulate forms continue to diminish in number, being 
represented by species belongifig to the still living genus Lingula and to 
Cranky Orbiculoidm, Lindstrcemella, and a few other genera. Of the 
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articulate types the most abundant are spiriferids, including the genera 
Spirifer (^^peeirdl^- hrond -winged species), Unclk^, Cyrtia, Amhomliay 
rerneuilia. 9/- The genus Atrijpa still continues in its 

ancient and woiid-\ride sjiecies A. refdailaris. The athyrids are especially 
prominent, some of their genera being Betzia, A nO'plotJieca, Vihilina^ Athyriq, 
Kaijserm, Merisfella, Merista and Camarospi rci. The rhynchonellids include 
the genera Hypothyris, Eatonia, Pugnax, LOicinuIus, JFilsonia, and others. 
The pentamerids continue, but in decreased numbers (Fentamerella, Gypklula, 
AmpJiigenia, Oamarophoria), The orthids are likewise greatly on the 
wane, but continue even into the Permian sj-stem. The productids, on 
the other hand, show an increase in number and varietj?^, some of their 
more characteristic genera being Produdella, Strophalosia, Chonostrophia, 
Aiioplia, and Ohonetes, The strophomenids, which range from the Lower 
Silurian into the Permian formations, are represented in the Devonian 
system hy species of Kayserella^ Leptmna, PkoUdostropiJiia, and Stropheodonia. 
The terebratulids make their appearance in this system, where one of 
their most characteristic genera is Stringoccphahis, one of the largest and 
most typically Devonian brachiopods (Fig. 385), other forms being 
Megalanteris, Gryptonella^ Dielasmci, Emiella, and Tropidoleptus, to which may 
be added the characteristic Lower Devonian Bensselmia, together with 
Centronella, Orishvnia^ Trigeria, and other forms. 

ilmong the Mollusca of the Devonian rocks remains of the 
pteropod Tentaculites are sometimes profusely abundant in the lime- 
stones. The known Devonian lamellibranchs belong chiefly to the genera 
Pterinea^ AcHnodesma, Leptodesmaj Ideria (Aviada), Cardiola^ ATcg'dod'jv, 
Grammysia, Cuculltw, Alodiomorplut, PleurojAionts, Gypricardella, Curtonotus 
and Aviculopeden ; Pterinea being specially abundant in the lower, CucuUma 
and Gurtonotm in the upper subdivision of the system. Important 
genera of gasteropods are Euomjdiahis, StmparoUus^ Alurclmonia^ Loxonema, 
AlacrocJieilvjS^ Scoliostonia^ Capulus^ Plewrotomaria^ Bellerophon, and Porcellki, 

The cephalopods show a marked advance on those of the older 
periods. Among the nautiloids a number of the older families still 
survive, including such genera as Orthoceras, Cydocenis, Kionoceras, 
Sphyradoceras, Loxoceras, Actinoeeras, Cyvtocevas, and Poteriocems. But 
new forms make their appearance {Homaloceras, Ealloceras^ Byticems, 
Bhadinoceras, Centroceras). The ammonoids now take their place at the 
head of the mollusks, and from this system onward into the, Jurassic 
formations show a constant increase in numbers and variety. In the 
Devonian rocks they appear in their primitive forms, the clymenioids 
being more especially typical of these sti*ata. The old genus Olymenia, 
now subdivided into a number of genera, is especially prevalent in the 
limestones and shales of the upper part of the system. The goniatitoids 
make their entry in the genera Badrites, Afimoceras^ Anarcestes, Agoniatites, 
AphylliteSj Pinnacites, Gephyroceras^ Tmianites, Tornocems, Brancocems, 
Belocems, and others. The Devonian cephalopods have been recently 
employed for the zonal subdivision of the system.^ 

^ Hang, Soc, Giol. France^ PaUantoL 1898. Tlie invertebrate fauna of the Ehhie, 
&c., is described by Kayser and others. See table and authorities cited, pp. 991-995. 
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The fish fauna of Devonian time has been best preserved among the 
deposits of the Old Red Sandstone (p. 1004). It would appear that some 
of the fishes of the inland waters could make their way into the opener seas, 
where they mingled with marine organisms. In the Devonian rocks of 
■ Central Europe scanty remains of these fishes have been found, more 
especially in the Eifel, but not always in such a state of preservation as to 
warrant their being assigned to any definite place in the zoological scale. 
Professor Beyrich described from Gerolstein in the Eifel an undoubted 
species of P/'v'/r// /////.'-■, which, as it could not be certainly identified with any 
known form, he named P. rhenaims, A Coccosfetis has been described by 
E. Roemer from the Harz, and an Asjmlichtki/s has been cited by Von 
Koenen. A Cferuicanthus^ seemingly undistinguishable from the C. 
hohemicus of Barrande’s Stage G, has also been obtained from the Lower 
Devonian “ Nereitenschichten ” of Thuringia. A new heterostracan form 
{Drepanaspis) has lately been described by Dr. Traquair from the German 
Lower Devonian rocks.’- An example of the Dipnoi {Palmclaplvus 
devoniensis) and an ichthyodorulite {Eyssacardhus Gosseleti) have been 
obtained from the Belgian and north of France area. The Psammites 
de Condroz, an important member of the Upper Devonian series of 
Belgium, have yielded some of the actual species of fishes found in 
the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Scotland {Holoptijchiiis 7iohiUssmus^ 
PL giganteus, IP, Idemingii, and Glyptopomm Kinnairdi), besides other 
species of the genera IPoloptychms, Dendrodus, Lam'nod'ik% Cricodus^ 
I-^hyllolepis, and a new genus l^enfxigonohpii^? It is interesting to note 
that these fishes are found in association with abundant traces of a land 
vegetation {Archmopteris, Spheuopferis). 

The upper Fammenian psammites of Modave, in the Condroz district 
of Belgium, besides likewise furTiishing fishes (Pfdnpiydihn^, PtericMhys, 
Glyptopomm, IHpterus, Ac.), have been found to contain the remains 
of an amphibian.^ The late Professor Marsh recorded what he 
believed to be amphibian footprints from near the top of the Chemung 
formation of Warren County, Pennsylvania. The best preserved are 
nearly 4 inches long and wide. He named the animal Thinopus 
antupius. The same strata in which the prints lie show also ripple-marks, 
sun-cracks, and rain-prints, together with marine mollusks 
There have likewise been detected traces of insect life, but as these are 
chiefly met with in the Old Red Sandstone they will be referred to 
on p. 1003. 

In the Devonian formations of North America the fishdauna has 
been well preserved, the Corniferous Limestone being especially 
remarkable for its bone-beds, made up of the lomains of vast numbers of 
placoderms. That limestone, a thoroughly marine deposit c( n r ting 
largely of corals, must have been accumulated in comparatively deep ind 
still waters. Many of the teeth of Onyrhodus contained in it haie licen 

^ QeoL Mag. 1900, p. 153. 

“ Loliest, Ann. Soc. Qeol. Belg, xv. Mihuoires (1888). 

^ Lohest, op. cit xv. Bulletin (1888). 

Amer, .Tonrn. Sci. ii. (1896), p. 374. 
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found to be 1)rolven and worn, probably indicating that these fishes were 
preyed on by more powerful contemporaries, whose violence or digestive 
energy triturated the harder parts which they swallowed. Among 
the fishes of this limestone are ostracoderms of the genera Acmtholepis 
and Acanthaspis, also Arthrodira belonging to the genera Dinichthijs and- 
Coccosfetis, elasmobranchs of the genus Macliairacanthus^ a ganoid of the 
genus Onychodus, together wdth Macropetalichthys and Asterosteus, and 
some forms allied to the chimseroids (Bhyuchodus). From the Hamilton 
group there have also been obtained Heteracmthus, Ctenacanthus, Callo- 
pnatJius, and AspidicJifhysA In the very highest part of the Devonian 
series of Ohio (Black Cleveland Shale) a remarkably abundant assemblage 
of new and strange types of fossil fishes has been met with, including 
the huge Arthrodira IJinichihys, Titaniclitliys, and Gorgonichthys, together 
with the European genus Coccosteus. This fauna is especially distinguished 
by a number of sharks (Cladoselache, at least ten species).- 

§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.'’ — The name “Devonian” was first applied by Sedgwick and Murchison to 
the rocks of North and South Devon and Cornwall, whence a suite of fossils was obtained 
which Lonsdale pronounced to be intermediate in character between Silurian and Car- 
boniferous. The downward pas-sage of these strata into Silurian rocks has not been 
satis 9ictorily traced by clear fossil evidence, though Lower Silurian organisms have 
been detected in some parts of the region. On the other hand, the Devonian rocks 
clearly graduate upward into Lower Carboniferous strata. Considerable difference exists 
between their development in the north and south of Devonshire. In the former area 
they consist of sandy and muddy materials in the form of sandstones, grits, and slates. 
In South Devonshire, on the other hand, they include thick masses of limestone and 
abundant volcanic intercalations in the form of tnffs (schalstein) and lavas (diabase, &c.). 
With these lithological contrasts there is a corresponding difference in the ahundance 
and variety of organic remains, the calcareous rocks of PI}’ mouth and Torquay being the 
chief repositories of fossils. Yet even at the best the Devonian rocks of this classical 

^ Newberry, Monograph, U.S. G. S. No. xvi. 1889: ‘ Paljeontology of Ohio,’ vol. ii. 

- £. W. Claypole, Oeol. Mag. 1893, p. 443. 

^ Sedgwick and Murchison, Tran.s. Geol. Soc. 2nd ser. v. p. 633. Sedgwick, C- L G. S. 
viii. p. 1. Lonsdale, Proc. GeoL Soc. iii. p. 281. E. A. Godwin-Ansten, Trans. Geol. Soc. 
(2) vi. p. 433. J. W. Salter, Q. J. G. S. xix. p. 474. T. M. Hall, op. clt. xxiii. p. 371. 
Etheridge, op. cit. xxiii. (1867), p. 568, where a copious bibliography up to that date will be 
found ; also op), cit. xxxvii. Address, p. 178. A. Champernowne, and W. A. E. Ussher, oj). cit. 
1879, p. 532, A. Champernowne, op. cit. 1889, p. 369. W. A. E. Ussher, Geol. Mag. 
1881, p. 441 ; Q. J. G. S. 1890, p. 487 ; Trans. Roy. Cormuall Geol. Soc. xii. 1891 ; Froc. 
Somerset. Arch. NaL Hist. Soc. xlvi. (1900). E. Kayser, . Jahrh. 1889, i. p. 189. 

H. Hicks on the Morte Slates, Q.. J. G. S. lii. (1896), p. 254 ; liii. (1897), p, 438 ; J. W. 
Gregory, Geol. Mag. 1897, p. 59. A nnnal Reports of Geologiml Survey for 1892 and sul:)sequent 
years. The Devonian rocks of Cornwall and Devon have undergone much crumpling 
and dislocation, and have suffered considerable metarhorphism. Their fossils are often singu- 
larly distorted, and mica has been almo.st everywhere abundantly developed in their argillaceous 
and calcareous portions. Much of the so-called “.slate ” or “killas ” of these districts is a 
lustrous phyllite. On distortion of the fossils, see D. Sharpe, Q. J. Geol. Soc. iii. The 
remarkable cataclastic and other superinduced structures have been well described by J. B. 
Hill, Trans. Roy. Cornwall Geol. Soc. xii. 1901. 
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region, tliougli tliey served as the ty])e formations of the same geological age elsewhere, 
are much less clearly and fully developed than those of the Ehine country and other 
parts of the continent. It is rather from tlie sections and fossil collections of Central 
Europe than from those of England that the stratigraph}' and ontology of the 
Devonian system are to he determined. 

This system has long been grouped into three divisions, each more or less distinctly 
marked off by its pala3ontological characters. In Devonshire and West Somerset these 
divisions are arranged as follow^s : — ^ 


Nortlierii Tyx)e. 

Pilton group. Slates and grits with 
calcareous seanis(S^myerFernev«/7i, 
A thy r Is concentrica, Prodvr.tus 

]}nelo'iigus, &c. 

Baggy group. Sandstones with Cucul- 
Issa, slates with Lingula^ Discina, 

Pickwell-Down group. Bed, green, 
grey, and purple slates and grits, 
Cv:; unfossiliferous. 

'I;!'...... unfossiliferous, passing 

down into the slates below.^ 


Ilfracombe slates ; grey silvery slates 
with lenticular impure fossiliferous 
limestone, resting on ^its and slates 
of Combe Martin {OytUhoj^hyllinn. 
ctvsjjito^ifm, &c. ). 


' Hangman grits and slates {Natiaf, 
Myalinc^. 

Lyntou grou]). grits and calcareous 
A' hystericus, Ghouetes 
'■•cy. .kc.) 

, Foreland gi’its and slates. 


Southern Tyjje. 

Slates near Ashburton with Splrifcr 
Verueuili, &c. 

Slates of Livaton with Clymenia. 

Bed and green slates with Posidono- 
mya xenusta and abundant 
Entom/is serraiostriata ( = Cyp- 
ridinen-scliiefer). 

Bed and grey slates with volcanic tuffs. 

Chudleigh limestone with Goniatites 
{Gephyroceras) lutuiiiescens, G. acu- 
tv.s^ G.slrnfil, ./■, Cardiola retrostriaitf, 
Gh yi(t'!initiiJ(t ( Wilsonia) ciiboides, 
Ji. {Ilypothyris) acnniinata, Atrypa 
reticularis, Spirifer hifidus, Pro- 
duetus s’ubaculeatus, &c. 

Toi-quay and Plymouth limestones 
passing laterally into slates and 
volcanic rocks [String ocephalns 

Murtini, Uncites gryphus, Eawsltes 
&c.). 

:i:A .c.iestones of Plope's Nose 
(.1 try2)a reticularis, Kayseria lens, 
Sjnri/er speciosus, S. curvatus, 
Phynchonclla ( yVUsonia) cuhoides, 
&:c. =Calceola beds). 

Slates and greywackes (Cocldngton, 
Warberry, Meadfoot) with Jleuro- 
dictyuuh problematicunt, IlomaXo- 
•notus, Sjdrifer euUriJugatus, S. 
hystericus, Pierima costata, &c. 


Lower. — The clay-slate of Looe, Cornwall, has yielded a species of Ptcraspis, also 
Pleurodictyum proUematietim. The lower gritty slates and limestone bands of North 
Devon contain, among other fossils, Pavosites [Pachyiwra) cerricornis, Cyathophyllum 
heliantJioides, Petraia celtica, Pleurodictyuin prohUmatiewn, Oyathocrinus (two species), 
ISomalonotics (two species), Phacops lacGdatus, Fenesklla antlqua, Atrypa retiexUaris, 
Orthis arcuata, Spirifer canalif erics, S. Imncostus, Ptcrinea spinosa, &c. The researches 
of Mr. Ussher and Professor Ivayser have brought the Lower Devonian rocks of South 
Devon into closer paheontological relations with their equivalent.s on tlie, continent. 
Among the species noted by these observers are — Plcicrodietyum proUematmmi, Spirifer 
hystericus, S, paradoxus [maeropterus), S, culfHjugatus, Leptmna [Strophomena) 
rhoinhoidalis, PJiynchonella daleidensis, Chonetes sareinulakt, 0. semiradiata, Ptcrinea 
costata, Homalonotus gigas, — an assemblage which resembles that in the Coblenzian 
stage of Rhineland. 

^ Dr. Hicks claimed these slates as Silurian on the strength of some rather doubtful fossils, 
the more probably Devonian age of which was sustained at the time by Professor Gregory. 
It is possible, however, that the Morte Slates do not belong to the part of the system to 
which they have generally been assigned, and that the apparent order of succe.ssion in regard 
to them is deceptive. See the papers cited in the footnote on the previous page. 
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die.— It is in this division that limestones are best developed and fossils 
are most abnndaiit. Some of the limestones of South Devon are made up of corals, and 
from their lenticnUir or sporadic occurrence suggest that they were accumulated as reefs. 
Large masses of limestone rapidly die out laterally and are re])laced by slates. In the 
Ashprington district a thick group of volcanic rocks consisting of breccias and tuffs 
(schalstein) and diabasic lavas appears entirely to take the place of tlie limestones. 
These, volcanic ejections are traceable for many miles, sometimes dwindling down and 
giving ])lace to limestones or slates, and again swelling out into considerable masses.^ 
They appear to liave been discharged from numerous small vents across the area of south 
Devonshire, but no trace of any similar material has yet been detected in the northern 
piart of the county. 

The palseontological evidence makes it alnmdantly clear that the limestones of 
Torcjuay and Plymouth represent the great Middle Devonian limestones of France, 
Belgium, and Germany — the Calcaire de Givet, and the Stringoeephalen-Kalk and 
Galceola-Kalk of the Eifel. Near Torcpiay shaly limestones occur containing fossils 
that place them on the horizon of the Eifelian grou]> or the Calceolabeds of the continent, 
that is, the lower division of the Middle Devonian rocks. Among these fossils are 
Abiypa reticularis, A. aspera, A. desqiLamata, Kayscria lens, Stropheodonta {Leptxna) 
inter strialis, Pentamerns galeatus, Jtliynchondla cuboides, Hpirifer curvatus, S. spcciosus, 
Orthoihetes {Streptorhjjnchus) umbraculum, Prodnetus subaculeatus, Phacops latifrons, 
Gyathophyllum heteropiJiylluni, G. damnoniense, C. helianthoides, Cystipliyllum vesL 
ciilosiim, Calccola sandaliiui, Eavosites Goldfussi, Ileliolites ymrosa, Stro7aatopora 
concentrka: The massive limestones yield the characteristic fauna of the Givet or 
Stringocephalus limestone including the corals Cyathophijllum helianthoides, C, 
damnoniense, Cystiphylhcrn reslculosuni, Alveolites, Eavosites j)olymoipha, Striatopora 
dentkulata, Amphipora ramosa, Eeliolites porosa, Eavosites Goldfussi, JStromatopora, 
Eeceptaculites Neptuni, Stringocephalus Burtmi, Zincites gryplms, Magcllania {Tere- 
bratula) Whidhornei, M. juvenis, Oyrtbui hetcTocUta, SqriHfer undiferits, PJiynchonella 
parallelopipeda, R. ( IFilsonia) cuboides, R. {Pagnax) pugnus, Camarophoria lumma^ 
tonensis, Pentamerus brevh'ostris, Stropheodonta interstrialis, Productus subaculeatus, 
Cypricardinia, Proetus, Bronteus, &c.“ 

Upper. — In South Devon Upper Devonian rocks are now known to be well 
developed and to present palaeontological representatives of the several zones which have 
been established in this division on the continent. Three such zones have been recognised. 
1st. Massive limestones which pass down continuously, in to those of Middle Devonian 
age. They contain Rhynchonella ( Wilsonia) cuboides, R. {Hypothyris) acuminata, Atryqm 
reticularis, A thy r is concentrica, Spirifer bijahts, S. lineatus, Productus s ubaculeahis, 
Magcllania {JFaldkeimia) Whidbornci, Merista plebeia, Conocardimn, Earpes, Strorna- 
topora Eupschii, Actinostroma clathratum (?) &;c. 2nd, Goniatite beds which, overlying 
and passing down into the limestones, are marked by the presence of numerous gonia- 
tites {Gephyroceras intumescens, G. complanatunn, Beloceras sagittarium, Tornoccras 
acutum, T. simplex), with Cardiola retrostriata, Myalina sp., Sang'uimlaria, Bactrites, 
Aveolites. 3rd. Cypridina slates, containing ostracods {Entomis serratostriata) and 
Clymenias {0. laevigata and other species). These three zones may he paralleled 
respectively with the Frasnien .and Fammenien group of the Frauco-Belgian area and 
with the Goniatite (Adorf, Iberg) limestone, Cypridina slates and Clymeiiia limestone 
of the Eifel and Rhine. 

In North Devon this palteontological grouping has not been so satisfactorily made out ; 
but in that region there is an insensible gradation upwards through various sandy and 

^ Champernowne on the Ashprington Volcanic Series, Q. J. G. S, 1889, p. 369. 

” Ussher, Q. J. G. S. 1890, p. 561. E. Kayser, Eeues Jahrb. i. (1889), p. 185. Rev. 
G. P, Wliidborne, ‘A Monograph of the Devonian Fauna of the South of England,’ Monog. 
Palmont. Soc. 
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111 the Harz, according to the researches of Romer,’^ Lessen,'^ Kayser, Koch, and 
others,^ the Devonian system, largely developed, consists of (1) a lower group of 
quartzites, greywackes, flinty slates, clay slates, and associated hands of diabase (classed 
as ‘‘ Hercynian ”), lying above the graptolitic Wieda shales and Tanne greywacke 
(p. 976) ; (2) a middle group composed of {a) Calceola-beds {S;pirifer cultrijugatus^ 
Mceola sanclalina) and {h) Stringocephalus limestone, consisting pf a lower crinoidal 
band and a massive limestone ; and (3) an upper group consisting of (a) Ouboides- 
beds, limestones and marls, {li) Goniatite shales, (c) Cypridina shales. The eastern part 
of the region consists mainlj^ of greyivackes and slates which, with their associated igneous 
rocks, attain a great thickness in the Wieda slates. These slates are partly Upper 
Silurian, since they contain a number of simple graptolites, while the limestones under- 
neath yield abundant trilobites {Dalmanites, Oryphs^us, Phacops, Bronteus^ Acidaspis). 

Representatives of the Devonian system reappear with local petrographical modifica- 
tions, but with a remarkable persistence of general paheontological characters, in 
Eastern Thuringia, Franconia, Saxony, Silesia, tlxe north of Moravia, and East Gallicia. 
In Thuringia, where the stratigraphical succession can be traced from Cambrian rocks 
through Lower and Upper Silurian, the Devonian system lies unconformably on these 
older formations, and is represented by (-1) a Lower series of calcareous shales with 
TentacuUtes^ interstratified with bands of quartzite (Nereites) at the top, and lenticular 
limestones with Ctcnaca/ithus at the bottom, and including interstratified diabase lavas 
towards the east ; (2) a ]\Iiddle series of dark shales, greywackes, and rare limestones, 
but with diabase tuffs and lavas towards the east {Atrypa Tetimlaris, corals) ; (3) an 
Upper series of nodular limestones with Goniatites {Gcphyroceras intwnescens, G. retromm,, 
Beloceras sagiUaHum\ various Clymenias ; green and red shales with Pusidonoonya miiusta 
’ and Entomis serrato-striata. In the eastern part of the country this upper subdivision like- 
wise includes numerous interstratified diabase-lavas with tuffs and volcanic breccias.'^ 

In Bohemia, as already stated, the greater part of Barrande’s Stage F akd 
the whole of G and H, which he classed in his third fauna or as Upper Silurian, are now 
■placed in the Devonian system.''^ The following table gives the German equivalents of 
his subdivisions : — 

Stage Jrl>2 f Upper Stringoceplialiis beds of the Eifel. Massen-Kalk of Hesse Nassau. 

04 rr" Givetian-f Lower Stringocexhuilus beds of the Eifel. Odersluiiiser- Limestone of • 

btageili Hesse Nassau. 

I Eifelian, Calceola group of the Eifel. Giiiiteroder-Limestone of Hesse Nassau. 

A \ Coblenzian, Splrifer euUnjiuiutuii beds of the Eifel. Ballersbach Limestone of Hesse 
/ Nassau. Greifeiistein Limestone. 

F (part) Lower Devonian. 

Farther east, in the district of Russian Poland, which lies between Sandomir and 
Kielce to the west of the Yistula, a large development of Devonian rocks is to be seen, 
including representatives of all the three divisions. The equivalents of the Ludlow 
rocks already noticed (p. 976) are followed by bard quartzose sandstones with numerous 
fossils {SpirifcT aimculatus, /Sh macropternSf B. carinat^cSj B. snhcuspidatiis, B. laivicosta^ 
Ohonetes sarcimdata, Orthis orlimlaris, TmitamUtes, Gryphxm, &c.), and by a sandstone 
which contains fragmentary fish remains {PsammosteuSj Coccostcus^ &c.). The Middle 
division is more fully represented and has yielded a large assemblage of organic remains. 

; In its lower half, consisting of sandstones, shales, marls, limestones, and dolomites, there 

Nord. xiii. (1886), p. 292. The spirifers of the Belgian Coblenzian rooks have heen described 
by F. Bedard, Bull Soc. Belg. G^ol. ix. (1895), p. 129. 

^ ^ Versteinenmgen des Harzgebirges,’ 1843 ; ‘Eheinisch. Uebergangsgebirge,’ 1844. 

Geologiscli. Uebersichtskarte Harz,’ 1881. 

^ See Ahliand. Breuss. GeoL Landesanst. ii. 4 ; iv. 2 ; viii. 4 ; ix. 2 ; Neue Folge, Nos. 
;i. 16, 17. 

Barrois, Ann. Soc. Giol. Nord. xx. (1892), p. 67. 

® See Professor Kayser’s papers on this subject cited ante^ p. 974. 
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occur Ckikeola scmdalina, Atnjpct reticularis, Clionetes sarcinulata, StringocephalusBiirtini, 
Pentamerus galeatus, Bronieus, Phacojys latifrons, ProUiis, &c., wliile in its upper half, 
which includes fetid and other limestones and shales, there are found numerous corals 
and other fossils {Stromatoporct, Ampthipora ramosa, Heliolitcs porosa, Atrypa reticu- 
laris, A. aspera, Stringoceplialus Biirtini, Acidaspis, &c.)* These strata graduate upward 
into the Upper division, which consists largely of sheets of limestone, and shales -or 
marl. The lowest limestone has yielded upwards of 60 species, among which are Ortliis 
striatula, Martmia injiata, emdi. Rhynclionella cuhoides, with species of Bronteus, Acidaspis 
and Cypliaspis. A higher limestone contains a number of cephalopods, Orthoceras, 
Manticoceras, Gephyroceras calculiforme, Tomoceras (three species) with TentacuUtes 
tenuicinchis, Gardiola retrostriata. Still higher up are found Entomis, three species, 
Phacops, Trimerocephalus typhlops {Phacops cryptophthalmus), Cyrtoclymenia, Goniatites. 
The uppermost strata are specially characterised by their Clymenias {Cyrtoclymenia, 
Platyclymenia) and species of Entomis, and are no doubt the equivalent of the Oypridina- 
shales and limestones of Germany.^ 

Among the crumpled formations of the Styrian Alps, the evidence of organic 
remains has revealed the presence of Upi)er Devonian rocks with abundant Clymenias, 
^riddle Devonian limestones with the characteristic StringocepJiahcs and numerous 
corals, and Lower limestones and slates with cephalopods and brachiopods.'^ Perhaps 
in other tracts of the Alps, as well as in the Carpathian range, similar shales, lime- 
stones, and dolomites, though as yet unfossiliferous, but containing ores of silver, lead, 
mercury, zinc, cobalt, and other metals, may be referable to the Devonian system. 

In Prance and Belgium the Devonian system has long been recognised (table, p. 991). 
Its middle and upper members (Givetian, Frasnian, Famennian) are ■well exposed in 
the Boulonnais. In hlormandyand Maine, sandstones (with Orthis Monnieri), 
are followed by limestones (with Eomalonotns, Cryphecus, Phacops, &c.), and by upper 
gi’eywackes and shales (with Pleurodictyum prohlematicitm)P In Brittany also, 
Devonian strata are found, including representatives of tire Famennian groups with 
Cypridinas and Goniatites, shales and limestones ■with Eifelian cephalopods, Pleuro- 
dictyum proUematicum and Spirifer cuUrijugatus, and a series of greywackes, sandstones, 
and shales with Ohonetes sarcinulata, Phacops latifrons, ^c.'^ In this region lies the 
limestone of Erbray (Loire Inf^rieure), so fully described by Barrois, who, from its j. 
abundant corals, numerous brachiopods and gasteropods, and its trilobites of the genera 
Cctlymene, Phacops, Ealmanites, Proetus, Hwvpes, Bronteus, and Gheirurus, places it in the 
Gedinnian group) at the base of the Lower. Devonian series, and compares it with the 
Hercynian limestones of the Harz.® In the remarkable oasis of ancient rocks which 
has been already referred* to as forming a conspicuous feature among the younger 
formations of Languedoc,^ representatives of the three great divisions of the Devonian 
s 3 "steni have been worked out by F. Freeh.® Again, the central Silurian zone of 
the Pyrenees is flanked on the north and south by hands of Devonian rocks (with 
broad- winged spirifers and other characteristic fossils), which have been greatly disturbed 

^ G. Giirich, ‘ Das Palieozoiciun des Polnischen Mittelgebirges,' Verh. Buss. Min. Ges. 
2ndser. xxxii. (1896), pp. 1-539, with map and plates of fossils. This paper is a detailed 
monograph of the older Palaeozoic rocks of Poland, more especially of the Devonian 
formations, %vith palaeontological descriptions of the fossils. 

^ G. Stache, Z. D. G. G. 1884, p>. 358. Freeh, op, cit. 1887, p. 660 (and authors there 
cited) ; 1891, p. 672 ; 1894, p. 446 ; 1896, p. 199, and his ‘Die Karnischen Alpen,’ 1894. 

^ Oehlert, B. B. G. F. xiii. (1884), j). 6 ; xvii. (1889), p. 742. Barrois, op. cit xiii. p. 7 ; 
Aim. Bog. Geol. Ford, xiii. (1886), p. 170. 

^ Barrois, Ann. Boc. Geol. Nord, iv. xvi. xxvii. 

® ‘Faune du Calcaire d’Erbray,’ Mem. Boc. G^ol. .hi. (1889); Ann. Boc. Geol. 

JSford, xiii. (1886), p. 74. 

e Z. D. G. a. xxxix. (1887), p. 402. 
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and altered. In the Asturias, according to Barrois, a mass of strata about 3280 feet 
thick contains representatives of the three divisions of the Devonian series, and has 
yielded an abundant fauna, numbering upwards of 180 species, among which the corals 
and brachiopods are specially abundant.^ In the Spanish peninsula numerous outcrops 
of Devonian rocks have been noticed. 

• Throughout Central Europe there occurs, in many parts of the Devonian areas, 
evidence of contemporaneous volcanic action in the form of intercalated beds of diabase, 
diabase -tufi‘, schalstein, &c. These rocks are conspicuous in the ‘ ‘ greenstone ” tract of 
the Harz, in Nassau, Saxony, Westphalia, the Fichtelgebirge, and, as above stated, in 
Thuringia. Here and there the tuff-bands are crowded with organic remains. It is 
also deserving of remark that over considerable areas (Ardennes, Harz, Sudeten-Gebirge, 
&c.) the Devonian sedimentary formations have assumed a more or less schistose character, 
and appear as quartzo-phyllades, quartzites, and other more or less crystalline rocks 
which were at one time supposed to belong to the Archsean” series, but in which 
recognisable Devonian fossils have been found (pp. 709, 800). At numerous places, also, 
they have been invaded by masses of granite, quartz-porphyry, or other eruptive rocks, 
round which they present the characteristic phenomena of contact -inetainorphism (pp. 
778, 783), These changes may have led to the subsequent development of the abundant 
mineral veins (Devon, Cornwall, Westphalia, Harz, &c.), whence large quantities of 
iron, tin, copper, and other metals have been obtained. 

Russia.— In the north-east of Europe the Devonian and Old Red Sandstone types 
appear to be united, the limestones and marine organisms of the one being iiiterstratified 
with the fish-bearing sandstones and shales of the other. In Russia, as was shown in 
the great work ‘Russia and the Ural Mountains,’ by Murchison, De Verneuil, and 
Keyserling, rocks intermediate between the Upper Silurian and Carboniferous Limestone 
formations cover an extent of surface larger than the British Islands. This wide 
development arises, not from the thickness, but from the undisturbed horizontal 
character of the strata. Like the Russian Silurian deposits, they remain to this day 
nearly as fiat and unaltered as they were originally laid down. Judged by mere 
vertical depth, they present but a meagre representation of the massive Devonian 
greywacke and limestone of Germany, or of the Old Red Sandstone of Britain. 
Yet, vast as is the area over which they constitute the surface-rock, it probably 
forms only a small portion of their total extent ; for they rise up from under the 
newer formations along the flank of the Ural chain. It would thus seem that they 
spread continuously across the whole breadth of Russia in Europe. Though almost 
everywhere undisturbed, they afford evidence of terrestrial movement immediately 
previous to their deposition, for they gradually overlap Upper and Lower Silurian rocks. 

In the north-western parts of the Empire three lithological groups are the prominent 
constituents of the Devonian series, the lower consisting chiefly of sandstones with sub- 
ordinate marls and clays ; the middle, of limestones and dolomites, and the upper almost 
wholly of sandstones. As these subdivisions are ti*aced into the centre of the country, 
this threefold arrangement ceases to be traceable, the strata being there almost wholly 
limestones and dolomites. The sandstones are distinguished by the numbers of fossil 
fishes which they contain, but are poor in shells, only yielding small examples oiLing'ula. 
The limestones, on the other hand, are crowded with an abundant and v^^ried fauna. 
Those of the middle subdivision in the north-western region have been ranged in four 

^ “Recherches sur les Terrains anciens des Asturies,” &c., Soc, GUI, Nord, ii. ; 

Ann,Soc. GUI, Nord, vi. (1879), p. 270 ; xii. (1886), p. 124 ; xx. (1892), p. 61. J. Roussel, 
Bull. Carte, GUI. France, No. 35 (1893). 

^ Besides the great work of these three pioneers, the student will find much recent 
information regarding Russian geology in the M^noires du Comiti GUlogique of Russia. 
See for Devonian data T. Tschernychew, vols. i. iii. (a detailed memoir on the lower, 
middle, and upper divisions of the system in the Ural region). 
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horizons. Of these the lowest, which reposes immediately on the sandstones, is marked 
by the occurrence of PJiyiichonclla Meycndorjii, E, livonica, Spirifer muralis, Stropho- 
■meim prodicctoidesy Atrypa reticularis, Orthis striaMa, Avieulopecten Ingrim, Bellerophon 
trilobatus^ &c. The second platform contains a somewhat different fauna, distinguished 
by the association of Sp)irifer muralls^ S. Archiaci, and S. tenticulum. The organisms 
of the third horizon are more distinct and typical, some of the more important being 
Spirifer Verneuili, Oyrtina Tieteroclita^ Athyris Edmersenii, Favosites polyonorpha, 
Cyathophyllum liexagoiium.^ Orhiculoidea {Discina) nitida, Eliynchonella (Pugnax), 
pugnus ; numerous lamellibranchs, as A vicula Pterinea triangularis^ Myalina 

acutirostris, and also Murcliisonia pusilla, Bellerophon Uneatus, Goinphocci'cis eyclops, 
Phragmoceras inrersibm, &c. The fourth horizon is marked by abundance of Spirifer 
Anossofi. These four divisions are supposed to represent the Stri'ngoceplialus-limQ^toiiQ 
and Calceola-gTOVip of Central Europe.^ 

As was first signalised by Murchison and his associates, a special interest attaches to 
these Russian strata, inasmuch as they display the union of the elsewhere more or less 
distinct Devonian and Old Red Sandstone types. While the calcareous bands contain 
organisms of known Devonian species, the sandstones afford remains of fishes, some 
of which are specifically identical with those of the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. 
The distribution of these two pal jeon tological facies in Russia was traced by Murchison 
to the lithological characters of the rocks, and consequent original diversities of physical 
conditions, rather than to differences of age. Indeed, cases occur where, in the same 
band of rock, Devonian shells and Old Red Sandstone fishes lie commingled. In the 
belt of the formation which extends southwards from Archangel and the White Sea, 
the strata consist of sands and marls, and contain only fish remains. Traced through 
the Baltic provinces, they are found to pass into red and green marls, clays, thin lime- 
stones and sandstones, with beds of gypsum. The lower parts of the series contain 
Osteolepis^ Dipterus, Diplopterus, and Asterolepis {Hoimsteus)^ while in the higher beds 
Holoptychius, Bothriolepis, and other welhknown fishes of the Upper Old Red Sandstone 
occur. Eollowed still farther to the south, as far as the watershed between Orel and 
Woronesch, the Devonian rocks lose their red colour and sandy character, and become* 
thin-bedded yellow limestones, and dolomites with soft green and blue marls. Traces 
of salt deposits are indicated by occasional saline springs. It is evident that the geo- 
graphical conditions of this Russian area during the Devonian period must have 
resembled those of the Rhine basin and Central England during the Triassic period. 
There is an unquestionable passage of the uppermost Devonian rocks of Russia into the 
base of the Carboniferous system, but a complete break between them and the highest 
Silurian strata. The lowest parts of the British Old Red Sandstone, containing Ptcry- 
gotus, Ccphalaspis, Pteraspis, &c., are wanting. 

Asia. — From the Ural chain eastwards, the Devonian system stretches into the 
heart of Asia. Devonian fossils have been recognised in the region of the Altai, where 
the limestone of Krjukowsk has yielded Phacops altaicus, Earpes reticulatus, Brontcus 
sihiricics, ProUiis Oehlerti, JDahnanites, Goniatites {Anarcestes) lateseptatus, Orthoceras 
tUhense, Platyceras dispinctumi Meristella ypsolon, Meristina ( Whitfieldia) tmnida, Athyris 
undata, Spirifer sihiricus, &e.— -an assemblage that may represent the Coblenzian group 
of the typical Rhineland series. Richthofen brought from south-western China a series 
of marine fossils which show the presence there of strata probably referable to Middle 
and Upper Devonian horizons. Out of 28 species named by Kayser, no fewer than 13 
are cosmopolitan, including such familiar forms as Mhynchonella cuboides, E. pugnus, 

^ P. N. Wenjukoff’, ' Die Fauna des Devonischen Systems im nordwestlichen xind centralen 
Russland/ St. Petersburg, 1886. This paper deals only with the invertebrate fossils, and 
leaves out the distribution’ of the abundant ichthyolites. 

^ T. Tschernychew, ‘Materialien zur Kemitniss der Devonischen Fauna des Altai’s,’ 
St. Petersburg, 1893w 
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Pentameriis galeatus, AtryiJa reticularis (var. dcsguamata), Merista pleheia, S-pirifer 
Ferneuili, OrtUs striatula, Froductus suhaculeatus, }:itroplutlosia p>roductoides, Aulopora 

tubxformisd _ . i i i ^ 

In the Hindu Khoosh Devonian fossils have been obtained from the right bank oi 

the Chitral river, consisting of corals and brachiopods {Favosites, Cyathophyllum, Ortliis 
striatula, Syirifer extensus, S. disjunctus, Athyris concentrica, Atryp>a aspera, Rensselseria 
stringiceps).^ 

North America. — The Devonian system, as developed in the Northern States, and 
eastern Canada and Nova Scotia, presents much geological interest in the nnion^ which 
it contains of the same two distinct petrograpliical and biological types found in Europe. 
Traced along the Alleghany chain, through Pennsylvania, into New York, the Devonian 
rocks are found to contain a characteristic suite of marine organisms comparable with 
those of the Devonian system of Europe. But on the eastern side of the great range 
of Silurian hills we encounter in the north-eastern States, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, a succession of red and yellow' sandstones, limestones, and shales nearly devoid of 
marine organisms, yet full of land-plants, and wuth occasional traces of hsh remains. 

The marine or Devonian type has been grouped in the following subdivisions by the 
geologists of New York : — 


Upper. 

Middle. 


Lower. 


rCatskill Red Samlstoiie, with fish remains {Eoloptychms, &c.). 

) Chemung group {Spirifer Vernmili). 

I Portage group {Goniatites, Cardiola, Clymenia). 

(.Genesee group {Rhynchonelia cf. cuhoides). 
f Hamilton group {PlmcoiDs, Homalonotvs, Oryphseus). 

\Marcellus group {Goniatites). 

'Corniferous limestone {Spirifer acuviinatus, S. gregarvus, Dcd- 
rianites, Proettcs), . _ 

Onondaga limestone, Schoharie grit, Cauda - galli grit, Esopus slate, 
(This and the Corniferous limestone are bracketed together as 
the Upper Helderberg group). 

^Oriskany sandstone*^ {Spirifer arenosus, Renssehuria oroides). 


In the Lower Devonian series, traces of terrestrial plants {Psilophyton, OaMlopteris, 
&c.) have been detected, even as far west as Ohio. Corals (cyathoidiylloid forms, wdth 
Favosites, Syrioigopora, &c. ) abound, especially in the Corniferous Limestone, perhaps 
the most remarkable mass of coral-rock in the American Paheozoic series, from 
which Hall gathered a magnificent collection of specimens. Among the brachiopods 
are species of Pentamerus, Striclclandinia, Rhynclionella, and others, with the charac- 
teristic European form Spirifer cidtrijngafais, and the world-wdde Atrypa reticularis. 


1 Richthofen, ‘ China,’ iv. p. 75. Abundantly fossiliferous Devonian rocks have Ijeen 
found in the provinces of Yunan and Kwei Chau (Douville, Compit. rend. 26th Feb. 1900), 
and more recently some beds of anthracite interstratified among the shales and limestones 
(G. H. Monod, op. cit. 4th Feb. 1901). 

2 General M‘Mahon and Mr. Hudleston, Geol. Mag. 1902, pp. 3, 49. 

® See a suggestive paper on ‘Palaeozoic Seas and Barriers in Eastern North America, by 
E. 0. Ulrich and C. Schuchert, Bull. New York State Mus. No. 52 (1902), p. 633. 

^ As already stated (p. 977), thei’e is a difference of oi)inion among American geologists 
as to where the base of the system should be placed. Professor FI. S. Williams thinks it 
comes between the Lower and Upper part of the Oriskany group {Bull. Geol. Soc. A7ner. xi. 
1900, p. 346) ; Mr. Prosser places the line at the base of the Cauda-galli grit {B. U. S. G. S. 
No. 120, 1894) ; others, like Dr. J. M. Clarke and Mr. Schuchert, would include the Lower 
Helderberg group as the base of the Devonian (Fi. Geol. Soc. Amer. xi. p. 241 ; ilfm. JSew 
York State Mus. iii. No. 3, 1900). In this Memoir Dr. Clarke fully discusses the Oriskany 
fauna. Other recent papers by this able palaeontologist will be found in the Bulletin of the 
same Museum, Nos. 39, 49, 52. See also his paper on the Oneonta, Ithaca, and Portage 
formation in 16th Ann. Rep. State Geologist, Neio York, 1895, 
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The trilobites include tlie genera Dcdmanites, Proetics, and Phcicops. Eemains of fishes 
occur ill the Corniferous group, consisting of ichthyodorulites and teeth of cestraciont 
and hybodonfc placoids, with plates, bones, and teeth of some peculiar forms {Macro- 
petaUchthys, Oiiycliodus). 

In the Marcellus shale, Hamilton beds, and Genesee shale remains of land -plants 
occur, but much less abundantly than among the rocks of New Brunswick. Brachiopods 
are especially numerous among the sandy beds in the centre of the formation. They 
comprise, as in Europe, many broad-winged spirifers \_mucronatu.s\ &c.), with 

species of Productus, Chonetes, Athyris, &c. The earliest American goniatites have been 
noticed in these beds. 

The Portage and Chemung groups in the Eastern districts have yielded land-plants 
and fiicoids, also some crinoids, numerous broad-winged spirifers, with Aviculre and a 
few other lamellibranchs, but in Western New York a more abundant pelagic fauna 
(Naples) is presented, especially rich in goniatites (IRmticoceras, numerous species, 
Gephyivceras, Proheloceras, Beloccras, RandhergeroceTOLS^^ Tornocci'as, PactQ'ites), and Cly- 
menias {Cy7doclymenia)d These strata consist of shales and laminated sandstones, which 
attain a maximum thickness of upwards of 2000 feet, but die out entirely towards the 
interior. They pass up insensibly into a mass of red sandstones and conglomerates 
— the Catskill group, ^ which is 2000 or 3000 feet thick in the Catskill Mountains, and 
thickens along the Appalachian region to 5000 or 6000 feet. These red arenaceous rocks 
bear a striking similarity in their lithological and biological characters to the Old Red 
Sandstone of Europe. As a whole they are unfossiliferous, but they have yielded some 
ferns like those of the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Ireland and Scotland {Archmopteris 
hib&rnica and a number of American species, Cydoptcids, &e.) some characteristic genera 
of fish, Bothidolepis, JRolopty chins, Glyptopomits, Dipterus, Gyracantlius, and a large 
lamellibranch closely resembling the Irish Amnigenia or Anodonta. From the Black 
Shale of Ohio at the top of the system and immediately below the base of the Caa'boni- 
ferous series, the gigantic fishes were obtained to wdiich reference was made on p. 988. 

Devonian formations not only stretch over the eastern part of the continent from 
Canada into northern New England and through the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania into West Virginia, but to the west of the Appalachian region they spread through 
Ohio and ]\Iichigan into Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa. They reappear in force to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains, being displayed in Nevada in a mass of limestone 6000 
feet thick, followed by shales and quartzite, and with a remarkable similarity of fauna 
from bottom to top, though some Lower Devonian forms are found in the lowest 500 
feet and Upper forms in the highest parts. The system extends still farther west into 
California, where some of its limestones are true coral reefs, associated with slates and 
schists, and are believed to lie about the platfoim of the Corniferous group of the eastern 
region or the base of the Middle Devonian series. They contain species of Favositcs, 
Cyathophyllum, Acervulaina, Alveolites, Syringopora, Monticulipora, Loxoncma, MurcM- 
sonm, Bellerophon, Orthoceras, &c.'^ The Devonian formations of New York and 
Pennsylvania cross into Canada, where they spread over a wide tract in Ontario, and have 
yielded an abundant series of marine fossils, the Corniferous and Hamilton groups being 
particularly well developed. They extend across the district of Keewatin, to the west 
and south-west of James Bay, then northwards through Hudson’s Bay to Southampton Is- 

^ J. M. Clarke, “The Naples Fauna, Maniicocer as intuimscens, in Western New 

York,” 16i(A Ami. Rep. State Geologist, New York, 1898. 

^ On this group see J. J. Stevenson, Proc. A^mr. Assoc, xl. (1891), Vice-President’s Address 
to Geol. Section ; Amer. Journ. Sci. xlvi. (1893), p. 330. N. H. Barton, op. cit. xlv. (1893), 
p. 203. Messrs. J. M. Clarke and Schuchert have proposed a revised classification of the whole 
of the older Palaeozoic formations of New York, Science, x. (1899), p. 874. 

^ J. S. Biller and C. Schuchert, Amer. Jotirn. Sci. xlvii. (1894), p 416. See C. S. Prosser, 
Ball. U.S. G. S. No. 120 (1894). 
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land and westward into l^lanitolDa, the Northwest Territories and the chain of the Rocky 
Mountains. In the Middle and Upi')er groups of Manitoba, which are highly fossiliferous, 
a number of forms occur which cannot at x)resent be distinguished from European species 
{fjladopora cervicornis, Productella prodadoicles, Stringoceplialus Atrypa reticu- 

laris,'^ &c.). 

• Australasia. — In New South Wales, the presence of Devonian rocks was deter- 
mined by W. B. Clarke from the evidence of fossils. The thickness of strata (sand- 
stones, quartzites, conglomerates, shales, and limestones) is in some places estimated at 
not less than 10; 000 feet, passing down into Silurian and upwards into Carboniferous 
strata. Among the numerous fossils are many forms familiar in corresponding strata 
in Europe and North America, such as Cyatliopliyllam damnorvicnse, Fawsites reticulata, 
F. fibrosa, F. Goldfussi, Heliolites porosct, Ghomtcs langucssiana (hardrcnsis), Orthis 
striatula, Rliynchonella ^deurodon, R, pngims, Atrypa reticularis, Spirifer VerncuiliA 
In Victoria, certain limestones found at Bindi, on the Tambo river, and elsewhere, have 
yielded characteristically Middle Devonian fossils, including Favosiies Goldfussi, 
Rpirifer Umicostatus, Clionetes australis, and a placoderm fish. With these rocks are 
associated contemporaneous felsitic lavas and tuffs. Other strata are referred to the 
Upper Devonian series.^ 

Rocks, which may be of Devonian age, play an important part in the structure of 
New Zealand. They are the oldest known rocks in the North Island, and are 
said to reach a thickness of from 7000 to 10,000 feet in the South Island, but as they 
are highly folded their dimensions may not be so great. They have yielded some 
brachiopods {Spirifer mspertilio), and are said also to contain llomalonotu^s expansus, 
and some plant remains. They are pierced by granite, near which in some places they 
are traversed by gold reefs. 


II. OLD RED SANDSTONE TYPE. 

§ 1 . General Characters. 

Under the name of Old Red Sandstone, is comprised a thick series of 
red sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, intermediate in age between the 
Ludlow rocks of the Upper Silurian series and the base of the Carboniferous 
system in Britain. These rocks were termed Old ’’ to distinguish them 
from a somewhat similar series overlying the Coal-measures, to which the 
name ‘‘New” Red Sandstone was applied. When the term Devonian 
was adopted it speedily supplanted that of Old Red Sandstone, inasmuch 
as it was founded on a type of marine strata of wide gcx^graphieal extent, 
whereas the latter term described what appeared to be merely a British 
and local development. For the i^easons already given, however, it is 
desirable to retain the title Old Red Sandstone as descriptive of a 
remarkable suite of deposits to which there is little or nothing analogous 
in typical Devonian rocks. The Old Red Sandstone of Europe is most 
characteristically developed in the British Isles. It was jirobably deposited 
in separate areas or basins, the sites of some of which can still be traced. 
The diversities of sediment and of organic contents of these basins point 

^ J. P. Wliiteaves, Address to Sec. E. Arier. Assoc. 1899. 

See the autbors cited on pp. 979, 980. 

R. A. F. Murray, ‘Victoria; Geology and Physical Geography,* 1887. 

^ Hector, ‘ Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 36 ; P. W. Hutton, Trans, Neio Zealand 
Inst, (1889), p. 163. 
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to the absence, or at least rare occurrence, of any direct communication 
between them. Nevertheless the presence of some of the same species of 
fishes in different basins, and also in marine Devonian strata at a distance, 
probably indicates that from time to time organisms did pass between 
these more enclosed waters and the open sea. It was maintained many 
years ago by Fleming and still more explicitly by Godwin-Austen, and 
was afterwards enforced by A. C. Eamsay, that these basins were lakes 
or inland seas. The character of the strata, the absence of unequivocally 
marine fossils, the presence of land-plants, myriapods, and numerous ganoid 
fishes, which have their modern representatives in rivers and lakes, suggest 
and support this opinion, which has been generally adopted by geologists.^ 
The red arenaceous and marly strata which, with their fish-remains and 
land-plants, occupy a depth of many thousand feet between the top of the 
Silurian and the base of the Carboniferous systems, are regarded as the 
deposits of a series of lakes or inland seas formed by the uprise of portions 
of the Silurian sea-fioor, and usually cut off from the open sea, which, how- 
ever, may have gained occasional access to them. The length of time duifing 
which these enclosed basins must have existed is shown, not only by the 
thickness of the deposits formed in them, but by the complete change 
which took place in the marine life between the Silurian and Carboniferous 
periods. The prolific fauna of the Wenlock and Ludlow rocks was driven 
away from western Europe by the geographical revolutions which, among 
other changes, produced the lake-basins of the Old Eed Sandstone. When 
a marine population — crinoids, corals, and shells — once more overspread 
that area, it was a completely different one. , So thorough a change must 
have demanded a long interval of time. 

Eocks. — As shown by the name of the type, red sandstone is the 
predominant rock. The colour varies from a light brick-red to a deep 
chocolate-brown, and occasionally passes into green, yellow, or mottled 
tints. The sandstones are for the most part granular siliceous rocks, 
wherein the component grains of clear quartz are coated and held to- 
gether by a crust of earthy ferric oxide. In no part of the geological 
record is the prevalence of this red material more marked than in the 
Old Eed Sandstone. The conditions that led to the precipitation of this 
oxide in such quantity are not yet well understood.^ Scattered pebbles of 
quartz or of various crystalline rocks are frequently noticeable among the 
sandstones, and this character affords a passage into conglomerate. The 
latter rock forms a conspicuous feature in many Old Eed Sandstone dis- 
tricts. It varies in thickness from a mere thin layer up to successive 
massive beds, having a united thickness of several thousand feet. The 
pebbles vary much in composition, consisting of quartz, quartzite, 
greywacke, granite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, gneiss, felsite, or other 
durable material, and their varying nature sexwes to distinguish some 
bands of conglomerate from others. They are of all sizes up to blocks 

^ For a history of opinion on this subject see A. G., Trans. Roy. Soc. Earn, xxviii. p. 346. 

SQepostea, p. 1006. Mr. I. C. Kussell concludes that in the majority of cases the ferric 
oxide was deposited during the subaerial decay of the rocks from which the sediment was 
derived. B. U. S. G. S. No. 52 (1889). 
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eight feet or more in length. They are sometimes tolerably angular, 
particularly where the conglomerate rests upon schists or other rochs which 
weather into angular blocks. In the upper Old Eed Sandstone, thick 
accumulations of subangular conglomerate or breccia recall some glacial de- 
posits of modern times (p. 1011). The stones in the conglomerates are 
generally well rounded, sometimes indeed remarkably so, even when they 
are a foot or more in diameter. The larger blocks are usually more angular 
fragments that have been derived from rocks in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The smaller rounded stones have often come from some distance ; 
at least it is impossible to discover any near source for them. Bands of 
red and green clay or marl occur, in which seams and nodules of corn- 
stone may not infrequently be observed. Here and there, too, the sand- 
stones assume a flaggy character, and sometimes pass into fine grey or 
olive-coloured shales and flagstones. Organic remains occur in some of 
these grey beds, but are usually absent from the red stota, though in 
some of the conglomerates teeth, scales, and broken bones of fishes are 
not uncommon. In the north of Scotland, peculiar very hard calcareous 
and bituminous flagstones are largely developed, and have yielded the 
chief part of the remarkable ichthyic fauna of the system. In Scotland, 
also, contemporaneously erupted andesites, diabases, agglomerates, and tufls 
play an important part in the petrography of the Old Ked Sandstone, 
seeing that they attain a thickness in some places of more than 6000 
feet, and form important ranges of hills. They point to the existence of 
extensive volcanic eruptions from numerous vents in the inland basins in 
which the sediments were accumulated. 

Life. — No greater contrast is to be found between the organic con- 
tents of any two successive groups of rock than that which is presented 
by a comparison of the Upper Silurian and Old Ked Sandstone systems 
of Western Europe. The abundant marine fauna of the Ludlow period 
disappeared from the region. As soon as the red rocks begin, the fossils 
diminish in number and soon die out. But the geographical changes 
probably took place slowly. The peculiar conditions under which the 
red sediments were laid down began to show themselves while the 
Upper Silurian fauna still flourished in the waters, so that some of the 
uppermost fossiliferous Silurian strata (Downtonian and Tile-stones) are 
quite red. 

Some traces of the aquatic plants that grew in the fresh-water lakes 
have been detected. An abundant fossil, originally referred to the 
vegetable kingdom and named Parka by Fleming, was afterwards con- 
sidered to be more probably the egg-packets of the large crustaceans 
which abounded in these waters. More recently, howevei*, this organism 
has been carefully studied by Sir J, W. Dawson and Professor D, P. 
Penhallow, who came to the conclusion that it represents what were 
aquatic plants with creeping stems, linear leaves, and sessile sporocarps 
bearing two kinds of sporangia.^ On the land that surrounded the lakes 
or inland seas of the period, there grew the oldest terrestrial vegetation 
of which more than mere fragments are known. It has been scantily 
^ Trans. Roy. Soc. Gmada, ix. (1891), sect. iv. pp. 3-16. 
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preserved in the ancient lake-bottoms in Europe ; more abundantly in 
Gaspe and ISTew Brunswick. The American localities yielded to the long- 
continued researches of Sir J. W. Dawson more than 100 species of 
land-plants. They are almost all vascular cryptogams, lycopods and ferns 
being lai’gely predominant. Among the equisitacese are Asterocalamites, 
Calamocladus, Amiularia, and Pinnnlaria. The lycopods include Lycopodites, 
Leptojdileim, Lepidodendron, Psilophyton (Fig. 386, especially characteristic), 
Arthrostig?na, and BotJirodemlron (Cydostigma). The ferns belong to the 
genera AfcJimoptem {Palmpteris)^ Neuropteris^ Sphenopteris, Aneimites, 



Fig. 38(1— -Psilophyton robustuni, Dawson. Lower Girt Red Sandstone, Pertlishire. 

Drawn by Mr. R. Kidstoii. 

a, specimen of the plant J nat. size ; h, fructification ; e, empty spore-cases. 

AlethopteriSj Megcdopteris} Higher forms of vegetation are represented by 
the Oordaitales, which include Cordtdtes, Armcmioxylon {Dadoxylon)^^ &c., 
and are now regarded as synthetic types, since they possess the chai’acters 
of both the Coniferae and Cycadofilicales. So abundant are the vegetable 
remains in certain districts of the Old Red Sandstone that in some layers 
they actually form thin seams of coal. ' 

The interest of this flora is heightened by the discovery of the fact 

^ See note 3, p. 1013, on tlie plant-beds of St. John, New Brunswick, from which so 
rich a flora, supposed at first to be Devonian, was obtained. 

^ Mem. Geol. Sm^ey Canada, 1871 ; op. dt. 1878 ; Q. J. O. K 1881, p. 299 ; 
‘ Acadian Geology,’ 2nd edition. 
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that the primeval forests were not without the hum of insect life. 
Ancient relics of insect forms, which have been recovered from the 
Devonian strata of New Brunswick,^ include both orthopterous and 
nenropterous wings, and have been regarded by Mr. Sciidder of Boston 
as* combining a remarkable union of characters now found in distinct 
orders of insects. In one fragment- he observed a structure which he 
could only compare to the stridulating organ of some male Ortliopkra. 
Another wing indicates the existence of a gigantic Ephemera, with a 
spread of wing extending to five inches. The Lower Helderberg rocks 
of New York, wliich by some geologists are placed in the Devonian 
system (p. 977), have furnished two genera of scorpions {Palmophomcs md 
Proscorpius). 

The existence of myriapods in the forests of this ancient period has 
been shown by Mr. B. N. Peach, who finds that the so-called Kampecaris, 
previously regarded as a larval form of isopod crustacean, really contains 
two genera {Kampemris, Archidesmits) of chilognathous myriapods differing 
from other known forms, fossil and recent, in their less differentiated 
structure, each body segment being separate, and supplied with only one 
pair of walking legs.^ There were also pulmoniferous shells, of which 
one species (Strophites grandmm, Dawson) occurs in the plant-beds of St. 
John, New Brunswick.^ 

The water-basins of the Old Bed Sandstone might be supposed to 
have been, on the ,whole, singularly devoid of aquatic life, inasmuch as 
so large a proportion of the red sandy and marly strata is unfossiliferous. 
In some of the basins where the sediments are not red and sandy, it is 
evident that life was extremely abundant, as is shown, for example 
by the vast quantities of fossil fishes entombed in the grey bituminous 
flagstones of Caithness and Orkney. It may be observed also that 
where grey shales occur intercalated among the red sandstones and 
conglomerates they are often full of plant-remains, and may contain also 
ichthyolites and other fossils which are usually absent from the coarser red 
sediments. There would appear to have been occasions of sudden and 
widespread destruction of fish-life in the waters of the Old Red Sandstone, 
for platforms occur in which the remains are thickly crowded together, 
yet so entire that they could not have been transported from a distance, 
and must have been covered over with silt before they had time to decay 
and undergo much separation of their plates and scales (p. 828). 

An interesting confirmation of the view that these basins were isolated 
is supplied by the occurrence of what is believed to be the oldest lacustrine 
or fluviatile mollusk yet known, Ammgenia (Anodonta, Archanodon) JuhsiL 
This shell has been foiind in the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Ireland and 
England associated with land-plants (Archmpteris, Sphenoptens, Bothroden- 

^ For a synopsis of all known species of fossil insects np to the year 1890, see B, ?7.aS'. Cr. S, 
No. 71, 1891. 

^ Froc. Roy, Phys. Boc. Edin. vii. (1882), p. 179. 

^ See the note on p. 1013 regarding the age of these plant-heds. If found in the Carboni- 
ferous portion, the shell mentioned in the text must be removed from the list of Devonian 
or Old Red Sandstone fossils. 
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droTi, Ulodemlmi, Sfigmaria, Calamites\ fishes (Gocmteus) and arthropods 
{Eurijptefus)?' A closely allied species {A.. ccdsJdllensis) has been met 
with in the Gatskill formation of the United States, likewise accompanied 






Fig. 3S7. — Lower Old Red Sandstone Fishes. 

ft, Ceplialaspis Lyelli, Ag. (side view) restored by Professor Ray Lankester ; h, OsteolepLs microlepi- 
dotus, Sedgw. and Murch., restored by Dr. Traqiiair; c, Dipterus Valenciennesii, Sedg'w. and 
Murch., from a sketch by Dr. Traquair ; cl, Coccosteus decipiens, Ag. ; e, Mesacanthns (Acaii- 
tliodes) Mitchelli, Eg., Forfarshire, from a sketch by Mr. B. N. Peach. 

by land-plants and fishes (Holonema), while another species has been 
found in Eussia. The shells resemble the modern Unio, 

The fauna of the Old Bed Sandstone consists pre-eminently of ostra- 

1 R. B. Newton, Geol. Mag. 1899, p. 245 ; J. M. Clarke, Bull. Neio York State Mus., 
No. 49 (1901), p. 199. 
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coderms and fishes (Figs. 387, 388). Among these the PiJmzsps 'mpvived 
for a while from Upper Silurian times. With it there lived othmte3as « 
(Holaspis) and genera of the allied family of the Cephalaspidse. 
genus CejjJuilaspis, upwards of ten species are known, the largest of 
which {C. magriijica), from the Caithness flags, measures 12 inches in 
breadth. The ancient Dipnoi, which still survive in a few forms in some 
African and Australian rivers (Protopterus, Ceratoclus), were represented in 
the lakes of the Lower Old Red Sandstone by the abundant Dipterus, and 
in those of the Upper by PJumeropleuron, The 
Elasmobranchs were represented by the acan- 
thodians, distinguished by their strong spines, _ ' J ' ' 'f' 

(MesacmitJms [Amnthodes], DiplacaiitJms, Cheira- 

canfJms). Some of the most bizarre forms \ 

were such ostracoderms as the Ptericlitluys (Fig. 

388), udsterolepis, and Bothriolepis. The order 
CrossopterygidaB, so remarkable for the central 
scaly lobe of their fins, and represented at the 
present time by Polypterus, swarmed in the 
waters, some of the most characteristic genera 
being Tfistichoptems, Gyroptichius^ Glyptolepis, Osfeo- 
lepis, Thwrsms, and Diplopterus^ which are found 











Fig. 38S. — Pterichtliys 
testudinariuR, Ag. (cornutus, Ag.). 


in the Caithness Flagstones of Scotland, and 
Glyptopomus and Holoptychius, which are character- 
istic of the Upper division of the system. The 
order Arthrodira, which comprises the family of 
the coccosteids, includes the type genus Coccosteus, 

Phlyctmaspis, and the gigantic Homosteus {A stew- 
lepis of Hugh Miller, but not of Eichwald). This 
latter form appears to have been the largest fish 
of the period in the European area, its massive 
cuirass-like head -shield sometimes measuring twenty inches in length 
by sixteen in breadth. Ganoids were represented by some small 
sturgeon-like fishes (filieirolepis) in the fauna of the earlier portion of 
the period in Scotland (Lake Orcadie), while in the Upper Old Red 
Sandstone there were selachians of the genera Psammosteus and 
Cosmacanthus} The Diniohthys already referred to (p. 988) as occurring 
in the Devonian rocks of North America was probably one of the largest 
and most formidable of these early fishes. Its head alone, encased in 
strong plates, attained a length of three feet, and was armed with a 
powerful apparatus of teeth. 

A few eurypterids are met with in tlie Old Red Sandstone, especially 
of the genera Euryptenis and Pferygotus (Fig. 384). The species of the 
former are small, but one of the latter, P. anglicus, is found in Scotland, 
which must have had a length of five or six feet. Other genera are 
Eurypterella, Slimonia, and Stylomi'us, Phyllopods allied to the modern 

1 Traqiiair, GeoL Mag. 1888, p. 507, and “ Tlie extinct vertetrata of the Moray Firth area” 
in Harvey Brown and Buckley’.s ‘Vertebrate Fanna of the Moray Basin,’ 1896. M. Lohest, 
Ann. Soc. Q§ol. Belg. xv. (1888), p. 112. Whiteaves, Canatl. Nat. x. Hos, 1, 2 (1881). 
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brackish-water Esthevici abound in the Caithness flagstones, in north-west 
Eussia and in the Catskill group (New York). Ostracods {AparcMtes, 
Isochilina, BeyricUa, or Dre^amlla?) occur in Scotland. Phyllocarid 
genera are found, especially in the upper part of the system, in the United 
States {Echinocaris, Fejyhricaris^ Eleutherocaris, Elymocaris, Troyndocaris). ^ 

§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain. — Murchisonj wlio strongly advocated the opinion that the Old Red Sand- 
stone and Devonian rocks represent difierent geographical conditions of the same period, 
and who had with satisfaction seen the adoption of the Devonian classification by 
Continental geologists, endeavoured to trace in the Old Red Sandstone of Britain a 
threefold division, like that wdiich had been accepted for the Devonian system. He 
accordingly arranged the formations as in the subjoined table : — 

^ f Yellow and red sandstones and conglomerates [BothHolepifi [formerly 
Ph \ Pt&richthys\ major, HoloptycMiLs nohilissirnm, &c.) ~ Dura Deu beds. 

^ r Grey and blue calcareous and bituminous flagstones, limestones, and 
-[ red sandstones and conglomerates {Dijpterus, Osteolepisj Homostem, 
g ( Mesacanthus, Fterklithys, &c.) = Caithness flags. 

® f Red and purple .sandstones, grey sandy flagstones, and coarse con- 
o \ gIoineraLc.< {Cepiafbi.syiiii, Pteraspis, Pifer?/yc^'«6‘) = Arbroath flag.s. 

1-^ 

It is important to observe that in no district can the^ three subdivisions be found 
together, and that the so-called “middle” formation occurs only in one region — the 
north of Scotland. The classification, therefore, does not rest upon any actually ascer- 
tained stratigraphical sequence, but on an inference from the organic remains. The 
value of this inference will be estimated a little farther on. All that can be affirmed 
from the observed stratigraphy is that a great physical and pahieontological break can 
everywhere be traced in the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, dividing it into two 
completely distinct series.^ A similar hiatus will not improbably be discovered in the 
Old Red Sandstone of South Yfales. 

As above remai'ked, the Old Red Sandstone, where its strata are really red, is, like 
other masses of red deposits, singularly barren of organic remains. The physical con- 
ditions under -which the precipitation of iron -oxide took place are not easily explained, 
but were evidently unfavourable for the development, or at least for the fossilisation, 
of animal life in the same waters. Ramsay connected the occurrence of such red 
formations with the existence of salt lakes, from the hitter waters of which not only iron- 
oxide but often rock-salt, magnesian limestone, and gypsum were thrown down.'*^ He 
pointed also to the presence of land-plants, footprints of amphibia (in Permian and later 
formations) and other indications of terrestrial surfaces while truly marine organisms are 
either found in a stunted condition or are absent altogether. We have seen that whore 
the strata of the Old Red Sandstone, losing their red colour and ferruginous character, 
assume grey or yello-vv tints and pass into a calcareous or argillaceous condition, they 
not infrequently become fossiliferous. At the same time, it is worthy of remark that 
red conglomerates, wdiieh might be supposed little likely to contain organic remains, 
are occasionally found to be full of detached scales, plates, and hones of fishes. 

^ A. G., Q, /. G. S. vol. xviii. (1860), p. 312, 

“ Professor Gosselet contends that the precipitation of iron might quite well have tahen 
place in the sea, and he cites the case of the Devonian basin of Dinaut, where the same 
beds are in one part red and barren of organic remains, and in another part of the same 
area are of the usual colours, and are full of marine fossils. But the red colour of the Old 
Red Sandstone is general, and is accompanied -with other proofs of isolation in basins (p. 1000). 
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Tlie Old Red Sandstone of Britain, according to the author’s researches, consists of 
two subdivisions, tlie lower of which passes down conformably into the Upper Silurian 
deposits, the upper shading off in the same manner into the base of the Carboniferous 
system, while they are separated from each other by an unconformability. 

1. LowEii. — Red sandstones, conglomerates, Ragstones, and associated igneous 
rocks, passing in some idaces conformably down into Upper Silurian formations, 
elsewliere resting uiiconformably on Dalradian or other older loakB—Pachytheca, BarJca, 
Kmiiwxaris, Euryptcms, Pterygotus, Cepha/aspis, McsacantJius, Isclinacantlius {Diplor- 
cantlms), Cliviatius, Tlidodus, kc. 

Ill a memoir on the Old Red Sandstone of Western Europe, the author proposed 
short names for the different detached basins in which the Lower Old Red Sandstone 
was accumulated.'^ The most southerly of these (the Welsh Lake) lies in the Silurian 
region extending from Shropshire into South WaleS; Here the ui)permost parts 
of the Silurian system graduate into red strata, not less than 10,000 feet thick, which 
in turn pass up conformably into the base of the Carboniferous system. This vast 
accumulation of red rocks consists in its lower portions of red and green shales and 
flagstones, with some white sandstones and thin cornstones ; in the central and chief 
division, of red and green spotted sandy marls and clays, with red sandstones and 
cornstones ; in the higher parts, of grey, red, chocolate-coloured, and yellow sand- 
stones, with bands of conglomerate. Ho unconformability has yet been proved in any 
part of this series of rocks, though, from the observations of De la Beche and Jukes, it 
may be suspected that the higher strata, which graduate upwards into the Carboniferous 
formations, are separated from the underlying portions of the Old Red Sandstone by a 
distinct discordance.- 

Although, as a wliolo, barren of organic remains, these red rocks have here and 
there, more particularly in the calcareous zones, yielded fragments of fishes and 
crustaceans. In tlujir lower and central portions remains of Cepludaspw, Didymaspis, 
Ptemspis, and Oyathaspls have been found, together with eurypterids of the genera 
Stylo'imruS) Pterygotus, the crustacean PrearcfAcrm, and obscure traces of plants. The 
upper yellow and red sandstones contain none of the cophalaspid fishes, which are 
there rephujod by IMkriolepis and Holoplychius, together with Amnigeiiia {Anodonta) 
and distinct impressions of land-plants. In some of the higher parts of the Old Red 
Sandstone of South Wales and Shropshire, Berpula and Contdaria occur, but these are 
exceptional ciises, and point to the advent of the Carboniferous marine fauna, which 
doubtless existed outside the British area before it spread over the site of tlie Old Red 
Sandstone basins. 

It is in Scotland'* that the Old Red Sandstone shows the most complete and 
varied development, alike in physical structure and in organic contents. Throughout 
that country the .system i.s found to be distributed in distinct basins of deposit, in each 
of which, wliero fully dovelo|)cd, it consists of two well-marked groups of strata, 

^ A. (}., Trans, Hoy. Boc. PJdin. vol. xxviii. (1879). 

]>c la Beche, Mm. Geol. Burv. vol. i. (1846), p. 50. J. B. Jukes, ‘Letters, &;c.’ (1871), 
p. 508 ; letter to A. C. Ramsay, dated 1857. Symonds, ‘Records of the Rocks’ (1872). 
Huglics, Mr it. Astioe. Rep. (1875), sects, p. 70. The Geological Survey is now engaged in 
revising the maps of Soutli Wales and may succeed in determining the detailed stratigraphy 
of the Old Red Sandstone in that region which, in its western part, is somewhat complicated. 

' Up to the present time, liowever, no definite break in the stratigraphical secpience of the 
formation has been <letected. Summary of Progress for 1901. 

** Hee Agassiz, ‘ Poissons du Vieux Gres Rouge.’ Hugh Miller’s ‘ Old Bed Sandstone,’ 
and ‘ Footprints of the Creator.’ J. Anderson’s ‘Dura Ben.’ Huxley, Decade x. of Mem. 
Geol. Burv. 1861. Explanations Geol. Bwrv. Scotland, sheets 14, 15, 23, 24, 32, 33, 34 ; 
Geol. Buro, Memoirs on “Central Fife,” 1900, and “East Fife,” 1902 ; author’s memoirs cited 
on this and the previous page, and ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ Book V. 
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separated from each other by a strong unconformability and a complete break in tlie 
succession of organic remains. There is sufficient diversity of lithological and paheonto- 
logical characters to indicate that these several areas were on the whole distinct basins, 
separated both from each other and from the sea. The interval between the Lower and 
Upper Old Red Sandstone was so protracted, and the geographical changes accomplished 
during it were so extensive, that the basins in which the late parts of the system were 
deposited only partially corresponded with those of the older lakes. 

Of the basins in which the Lower division of the system was deposited the most 
important (Lake Caledonia) occupies the central valley, between the base of the High- 
land mountains and the Uplands of the southern counties. On the north-east, it 
presents a series of noble cliff-sections along the coast-line from Stonehaven to the 
mouth of the Tay. On the south-west it ranges by the island of Arran and the south 
of Cantyre across St. George’s Channel into Ireland, where it runs almost to the western 
seaboard, flanked on the north, as in Scotland, by hills of crystalline rocks, and on the 
south chiefly by a Silurian belt. Both divisions of the Old Red Sandstone are Inu’c 
typically seen. The lower series of deposits attains a maximum depth of perhaps 
20,000 feet, and everywhere presents traces of shallow-water conditions. The 
accumulation of so great a thickness of sediment can only be explained on the supposition 
that the subterranean movements, which at first ridged up the Silurian sea-lloor into 
land, enclosing separate basins, continued to deepen these basins, until eventually, 
enormous masses of sediment had slowly gathered in them. This massive series of 
deposits passes down conformably in Lanarkshire into Upper Silurian rocks ; elsewhere 
its base is concealed by later formations, or by the unconformability with which different 
horizons rest upon the older rocks. Covered unconformably by every rock younger than 
itself, it consists of reddish-brown or chocolate-coloured, grey, and yellow sandstones, red 
shales, grey flagstones, coarse conglomerates, with occasional bauds of limestone and 
cornstone. The grey flagstones and thin grey and olive shales and “calmstones” arc 
almost confined to Forfarshire, in the north-east part of the basin, and are known as the 
“ Arbroath flags.” One of the most marked lithological features in this central Scottish 
basin is the occurrence in it of extensive masses of interbedded volcanic rocks. Theses, 
consisting of andesites, dacites, diabases, agglomerates, and tuffs, attain a thickness of 
more than 6000 feet, and form important chains of hills, as in the Pentland, Ochil, and 
Sidlaw ranges. They lie several thousand feet above the base of the system, and are 
regularly iiiterstratified with hands of the ordinai-y sedimentary strata. They point to 
the outburst of numerous volcanic vents along the lake or inland sea in which the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone of Central Scotland was laid down ; and their disposition shows that 
these vents ranged themselves in lines or linear groups, parallel with the general trend of 
the great central valley. The fact that the igneous rocks are succeeded by tlionsands of 
feet of sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, wdthout any intercalation of lava or tufl* 
proves that the volcanic episode in the history of the lake came to a close long before 
the lake itself disappeared.^ As a rule, the deposits of this basin are singularly unfos- 
siliferous, though some portions of them, particularly in the Forfarshire (Arbroath) flag- 
stone group, have proved rich in remains of crustaceans and fishes. Nine or more species 
of crustaceans have been obtained, chiefly eiirypterids, but including one or two 
phyllopods. The large pterygotus (F. anglicus) is especially characteristic, and must 
have attained a great size, for some of the individuals indicate a length of 6 feet, with a 
breadth of feet. There occur also a smaller species (P. minor), two EuryptcH and 
three species of Styloimrus.. Upwards of twenty species of fishes have been obtained, 
chiefly from the Arbroath flags, belonging to the groups Acanthodii and Ostracodenni 
(Fig. 387). One of the most abundant forms is the little Mesaccmthiis {Acanthodes) 
MitchelU. Another common fish is IschnacantMu^ [Diplacanthus) gmcilis. There occur 

^ A. G., Presidential Address, Q, J. G, S. 1892, p. 62 This volcanic history is more 
fully discussed in ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ Book v. 
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also Clrniathiis scufujcr, C. reticulatus, C. micinatits, Q. Macnicoll, C. cjvamUs, 0, gracilis, 
Farc.vus tacurvifs, (JephaUispis Lyellii, Ptcraspis MitclielU, and the curious shark-like 
genus Thelodus, wliicli survived from Upper Silurian time. Some of the sandstones and 
shales are crowded with indistinctly preserved vegetation [Pachythcca, kc.), occasionally 
in sullicient quantity to form thin laininee of coal. The egg-like impressions known as 
Parka decipicjis and relerred to on p. 1001, also abound in some layers. In Forfarshire, 
the surfaces of the shaly flagstones are now and then covered with linear grass-like 
plants, like the sedgy vegetation of a lake or marsh. In Perthshire, certain layers 
occur, chiclly made up of com]>re.ssed stems of Psilophyton (Fig. 386). The adjoining land 
was doubtless clothed with a flora in large measure lycopodiaceous. 

On the northern side of the Highlands lies another still larger basin (Lake Orcadie), 
but only a portion of it emerges above the sea. Skirting the slopes of the mountains 
along the JMoray Firth and the east of Ross and Sutherland, it stretches through 
Oaithiiess and the Orkney Islands to the southern x>art of the Shetland Group. It 
may possibly have been at one time continued as far as the Sognefjord and Ualsijord 
in Norway, where rod conglomerates like those of the north of Scotland occur. It 
may even have ranged eastwards into Russia, or at least have had a water-channel 
connecting it witli that region, for, as already stated, some of its most character- 
istic fishes are found also among the Russian Devonian formations. Its strata are 
typicall}?- developed in Gaithnes.s, where they consist chiefly of the well-known dark- 
grey bituminous and calcareous flagstones of commerce. These lie uncoiiformably upon 
various crystalline sclusts, granites, &c., and must have been deposited on the uneven 
l)ottoni of a sinking l)asin, seeing that occasionally even some of the higher platforms are 
found resting against the more ancient rocks. The lower zones consist of red sandstones 
and conglomerates, which graduate upward into the flagstones. Other i*ed sandstones, 
however, supervene in the higher parts of the system. The total depth of the series in 
Caithness has been estimated at ujnvards of 16,000 feet. Murchison was the first to 
attempt the correlation of the Caithness flagstones with the Old Red Sandstone of the 
rest of Uritairi. .hounding upon the absence from these northern roeks of the cephalaspi- 
dean fishes characf;eristic of the admitted Lower Old Red Sandstone in the south of 
Scotland and in Wales and Shropshire, upon the presence of numerous genera of fishes 
not known to o((cur elsewhere in the true Lower Old Red Sandstone, and upon the 
discovery of a Pkrygotus in tlie basement red sandy group of strata, he concluded that 
the massive flagstone series of Caitliiiess could not be classed with the Lower Old Red 
Sa.ndston(3, but must bo of younger date. He supposed the red sandstones, con- 
glomerates, and shales at the base, with their Pkrygotus, to represent the true Lower 
Old Red Samlstoue, while the great flagstone series with its distinctive fishes was made 
into a middle division, answering in some of its ichthyolitic contents to the Middle 
Devonian rocks of tlio Gontineiit. It must he admitted that the fauna of Lake Orcadie 
is luilikc that of Lake Caledonia, while the identity of some of the northern genera with, 
those (Lse.wluu'c found in middle or even upper Devonian horizons is so far in favour of 
IVlurchisou’.s view. On the other liand, considered from the tectonic side it is difticult to 
believe that the similar Old Red accumulations on the two sides of the Grampians, now 
only a few miles apart, can belong to widely diflbrent periods. Long continued isolation 
in sciparatc basins would lead to great changes in the faunas of those areas, and the 
conditions for biological development, if we may judge from the abundance of the fish 
remains, were more flivouralile in the northern than in the southern waters. A few of 
tlio genera specially distinctive of the Lower Old Red Sandstone do occur in the Moray 
Firth aiuei {Pkrygokiis, Ccphalaspls, Mcsacmithus, and perhaps Pewems). Moreover, the 
Lake Orcadie flagstones and fish-beds are overlain uncoiiformably by the undoulited 
Upper Old Red Saiulstone, with its characteristic fishes, so that they occupy a strati- 
graphical position idinitical with that of the unquestioned Lower Old Red Sandstone 
on the south, side of the Highlands. More than sixty species of fishes have been obtained 
from the Old Red Sandstone of the north of Scotland. Among these, the genera 
VOL. n X 
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Cheiracantlius, Chclrolepis, Coccosteus, Diplacanthus, Dq}lop)terus, Lipterus, Glijptole'pis, 
Gyi'OjJtycliius, Eomacanthiis, Homosteics, Mesamnthus, Osteolepis, Palimsponclylus, 
Ptcrichthys (several species), Phadinmanthus and Thicrsiits are specially cliaracteristic. 
Some of tlie shales are crowded with the little phyllopod crustacean Esther la membrari- 
acea, and the largest species of Gcpludaspis {C. magnifim) comes from this basin. Land- 
plants abound, especially in the higher groups of the flagstones, where forms” of 
Psilophyton^ Lepklodendron^ Stigmaria, Sigillavia (?), Calamitcs and Uiicloptcris, as well 
as other genera, occur. In the Shetland Islands, traces of abundant contemporaneous 
volcanic rocks have been observed.^ These, with the exception of two trifling examples 
in the region of the Moray Firth, are the only known instances of volcanic action in the 
Lower Old Red Sandstone of Lake Orcadie. 

A third basin in which the Lower Old Red Sandstone was deposited extends through 
the district of Lome in the vrest of Argyllshire. The rocks in that area consist in 
large measure of andesitic and trachytic lavas and tufts, but with some underlying and 
intercalated shales, sandstones, and conglomerates. From these strata an interesting 
series of organic remains has been obtained near Oban, including a new species of 
Ceplialaspis {C. lormiisls), Mesacanthns, Thelodus (?) ; several genera of ostracods 
{Aparchites^ IsocliiliMt^ and BeyricMa or Drepanclla ?), Ptcrygotus (like P. Anglicits ) ; two 
species of chilognatlious myriapods {Kampecaris and Archidesnvus) and plant-remains, 
some of \vhich are allied to PsilophytonP The researches of the Geological Survey, 
which have brought these organisms to light, have also determined that the younger 
granites of this region have invaded and altered various members of the Lower Old 
Red Sandstone, and thus that some portions of the great intrusive bosses of the High- 
lands are not older, but may be younger, than the Lower Old Red Sandstone. ^ 

Another basin of accumulation of the Lower Old Red Sandstone lies in the east of 
Berwickshire, and includes the Cheviot Hills. Its materials are again largely of volcanic 
origin (andesitic lavas and tuffs, &c.), but they include strata containing remains of plants 
and Pterygotus. It is interesting to notice that in this tract also the volcanic rocks 
have been invaded by a granitic boss. Hot improbably here and in the Highlands 
these intrusive masses were connected with the closing phases of the volcanic period, 
like the great ^ones of granophyre and granite among the Tertiary basalts of the inner 
Hebrides.'^ 

2. Upper. — This division consists of red sandstones, deep -red clays or marls, 
conglomerates, and breccias, the sandstones passing into yellow or even white. These 
strata, wherever their stratigraphical relations can be distinctly traced, lie unconformably 
upon every formation older than themselves, including the Lower Old Red Sandstone, 
while, on the other hand, they pass up conformably into the Carboniferous rocks above, 
As already remarked, they were deposited in basins, which only partially corresponded 
with those wherein the Lower Old Red Sandstone had been laid down. Studied from 
the side of the underlying formations, they seem naturally to form part of the Old Red 
Sandstone, since they agree with it in general lithological character, and also in con- 
taining some distinctively Old Red Sandstone genera of fishes, such as BotlirioUpis, 
Coccosteus, and Holoptychius ; though, approached from the upper or- Carboniferous 

^ A. G., Tmns. Pi.oy. Soc. JEdin, xxviii. (1878), p. 345 ; Presidential Address, Q. J, Q. A. 
xlviii. (1892), p. 94; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap. xxi. (1898), pp. 383, 
865. Peach and Horne, Pwc. Boy. Phys. Soc. Edin. v. (1880) ; Tmns. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
xxxii. (1884), p. 359. J. S. Flett, op. cit. xxxix. 

2 ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. p. 341 ; Summary of Progress of Geol. Sum. 
for the years 1897-1901 ; H. Kyiiaston, Trans. Edin. Geol. Soc. viii. (1900), p. 87. 

^ See especially the work of Mr. Kynaston in Summary of Progress for 1901 and 
previous years. 

^ C. T. Clough, “Cheviot Hills,” Geol. Surv. Mem. Sheet 108 N.E. (1888). J. J. H. Teall, 
Geol. Mag. 1883. ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. p. 336. 
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direction, tliey luiglit ratlier be assumed as the natural sandy base of that system into 
which tiny insensibly graduate. On the whole, they are remarkably barren of organic 
remains, though in some localities (Dura Den in Fife, Lauderdale) they have yielded 
a number of genera and species of fishes, crowded profusely through the sandstone, as 
il^ the individuals had l)een suddenly killed and rapidly covered over with sediment. 
Among the distinctive iossils of the Upper Old Red Sandstone are species of 
Asterolepis, Bothriohyis (formerly confused with Pterichthys), Coccosteus, Conchodus, 
(Jomutamtlins, Glypto^hmius, O yrojAychiits, Holoptychius (four or more species), Phanej'O- 
pl enroll, Phyllolepis, I'olyplocodus and Psainnwstens. 



t'ig. :;8'J.~Hcctiuii KhowiiiK the relation of the two divisions of the Old Red Sandstone in Hoy, 

Orkney Islands. 

1, Caitlnu'SH llagstoin's ; li, zone of lavas and tuffs lying on red sandstones and conglomerates; 
3, two volcjuiic lu'cks marking the sites of eruptiva^ vents; 4, tipper Old Red Sandstone, with a 
volcanic- /.one near its base. 

This subdivision is well developed in Central Scotland (Fife, Lothiaiis, Berwickshire, 
Ayrshire), ■where it hirms the conformable base of the Carboniferous system and lies 
transgr(i.ssively on older formations. In the north of Scotland, along the lowlands 
bordering tbe. Moray Firth, yellow and red sandstones, containing characteristic Upper 
Old Red Sandstone fishes, are well developed. In the island of Hoy (Orkney) they 
can he seen to lie uneonformahly on the Caithnes.s Hags and to include some intercalated 
dia,baso and tulf, which mark the only known volcanic episode in the Upper Old Red 
Sandstone of England or Scotland (Fig. 389). In these northern tracts, the same 
relation as in the central counties is thus traceable between the two divisions of the 
system.^ 

In the north of England sandstones and conglomerates representing the ordinary 
type of tlu^ lJp])er Old Red Sandstone emerge from underneath the Carboniferous 
forma, tioiis, and lie urujonformably on Silurian rocks and Lower Old Red Sandstone. 
Some of the bret;eial,ed eouglonuu'ates have much resemblance to glacial detritus, and it 
was suggested liy Ramsay tliat they have been connected with contemporaneous ice- 
action.'*^ Such ar(‘, tbe breccias of the Lammermuir Hills, and those wdiicli show 
themsidves here a, ml there from under tlie overlying ma,ss of Carboniferous strata that 


^ A. (L, Trnnu. Iloy» Bdln, xxviii. (1878), p. 405 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great 
Britain,' i. p. 350. 

“ Tlu‘ examples of supposed gkeial strise on the pebbles in these breccias may be merely 
frictional markings connected with faults or internal movements of the rocks. But the 
forms of tlu! pelibles, tludr moraine-like unstratified or rudely-stratified accumulation, and 
the occurrence of aggregated lumps of breccia in the midst of fine sandstone strongly remind 
one of the familiar features of true glacial deposits. Compare H. Reusch, on similar evidence 
from the Paheozoic. rocks of Norway, ^’oryes Geol. UndersUg. Aarbog. 1891, and A. Strahaii 
Q. J, a, K liii. (IS97), p. 137. 
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flank the Siliiiiaii hills of Ciimbedaiid and Westmoreland. Red conglomerates and 
sandstones appear interruptedly at the base of the Carboniferous rocks, e\'en as far as 
Flintshire and Anglesey. They are commonly classed as Old Red Sandstone, but 
merely from their position and lithological character, no, organic remains having been 
found in them. They may therefore, in part at least, belong to the Caa-boniferous 
system, having been deposited on different successive horizons during the gradual 
depression of the land. In South Wales and the border counties of Fmgland, as 
already stated, the Carboniferous series pavsses down conformably into tlm Upper Old 
Red Sandstone, which cannot at present be separated from older x>art.s of the system. 
In Devonshire, at Barnstaple, Tilton, Marwood, and Baggy Point, certain sandstones, 
shales, and limestones (already referred to in the account of the Devonian rocks) 
graduate upward into the base of the Carhoniferoiis system, and appear to I’c present 
the Upper Old Red Sandstone of the rest of Britain. They contain liuid-plants ami 
also many marine fossils, some of which are common Carboniferous forms. 

The Old Red Sandstone attains a great develo])mciit in the south and south-west of 
Ireland. The thick “Dingle-Beds” and “ Gleiigari If grits ” pass down into Upp(U‘ 
Silurian strata, and no doubt represent the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Seotlaml. 
They are succeeded in Kerry by red sandstones whicli cover them uiieoufonuably, and 
resemble the ordinary Upper Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. In Cork and tlic south- 
east of Ireland they are followed by tlie pale sandstones and shaly ilagstone-s known as 
the “Kiltorcan beds,” with apparently a perfect conformability. Tlie Kilton;an I)ods 
(which pass up conformably into the Carboniferous Slate) have yielded a lew fishes 
{JBothriolepis, Goccostcus, Glyptolepis), some merostomata {BcllaurKs, Linri/fpifus), 
the unio-like Amnigenia (Anodonta) JuJeesii, and a numher of ferns and other 
land-plants {Arcliceoptcvis, Bphoioj^tcris^ Sagenaria {Cpdostigiim), and those described 
under the name of Knorria)0 

Norway, Arctic Regions. — On tlie continent of Europe the Old Red Sandstone typo 
can hardly be said to occur. Some outliers of red sandstone and conglomerate (p. 1009) in 
northern and western Norway reach a thickness of 1000 to 1200 feet. N(3ar Oliristiaaiia, 
they follow the Silurian strata like the Old Red Sandstone, but as yet have yielded no 
fossils, so that, as they pass up into no younger formation, their geological horizon 
cannot be certainly fixed. The Devonian rocks of Russia have keen above referred, to 
as presenting a union of the two types of this part of the geological series. Tlu^ 
extension of the land of the Old Red Sandstone period, with its characteristic flora, far 
north within the Arctic circle is indicated by the discoveries made at Bear Island 
(lat. 70'" 30' N.) between the coast of Norway and Spitzbergeu, Certain seams of coal 
and coaly shale occur at that locality, underlying beds of Carbouihu’ous Limestone and 
overlying some yellow dolomite, calcareous shale, and red shales. They were assigned 
by Heer to the Carboniferous series, but were regarded by I)a,wson as Devoiiiam They 
may he correlated wdth the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Britain. Of the eighteen 
species enumerated by Heer, only three were stated by him to be peenliar to tlu^ 
locality, wRile among the others were some widely -diffused forms: 
sorohicnlatm ( = CctlamtUsradlatm, C. traiisitionis), Arduv-optcris roe/neri(f/naj Spheiiojifcns 
ScJimperi, Gardiopterls frondosa, Lepidodendron velfhdmianv/rn. hi ore recently other 
forms have been found, including the characteristic fern ArchmopBrls hUmrnka and a 
few other speedes, BotJirodendron JciUo/dceiise, species of Gephalothem, Gydostlgma^ 
Knorria, Mcwrostiidiija, Pteridomchis, Bplienoptcridvum>^ &c., together with 

the typical genus of Upper Old Red Sandstone flsh, Iloloptpddiis.^ 

^ Professor FIull, Q. J. G, xxxv. xxxvi. ; Tram, Roy, Dnhlin Soc. (new ser.) i. |). 135 
(1880) ; Explanations of the Gcol. Hurvey, Ireland, sheets 167, &c., 187, &c. J. Nobm, 
Q, J. G. S, 1880, p. 529. Kinalian, Ikans, Geol. Hoe, Eddn. 1882, p. 152. The south of 
Ireland formed another of tlie basins in which the Lower Old Red Sandstone was accumulated. 

Heer, Q, J. G. H. xxviii. p. 161. Dawson, op. elf. xxix. ]). 24. A. G. Nathorst, ^Zur 
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Still farther north more complete evidence of tlio northward extension of the Old 
Red Sandstone has been found in Spitzbergen, Avhere both the Lower and Upper 
divisions of the system are represented by their characteristic fossils. The Lower 
section is marked in tlie red micaceous sandstones and cornstones of Dickson Bay by 
the occarrence of Ftcraspis, Cephahispis, Acanthaspis, and other genera, while the 
Upper is indicated by the strata of Mimers Yalley, containing Psaiirmostcus, Astcroplax, 
OniiclhOclKs and teeth, scales, and plates, which may be referable to Iloloptychius, Sauri- 
pterus, and other forms. ^ 

North America. — It is interesting to observe that in North America representatives 
occur of the two divergent Devonian and Old Red Sandstone types of Europe. The 
American Devonian facio\s has already been referred to. On the eastern side of the 
ancient pre-Oambrian and Silurian ridge, which, stretching southwards from Canada, 
separated in early Raheozoic time the great interior basin from tlie Atlantic slopes, we 
find the Devonian I'ocks of New York, Penn.sylvania, and the interior represented in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by a totally dilFercnt series of deposits. The contrast 
strikingly recalls that presented by the Old Red Sandstone of the north of Scotland and 
the Devonian rocks of North Germany. On tlie south .side of the St. Lawrence, the 
coast of Gas])c shows rocks of the so-called “ Quebec group” uncon formably overlain by 
grey limestones with green and rod shales, attaining, according to Logan, a total thick- 
nc.ss of about 2000 feet,- and in some bands replete with Upper Silurian fossils. They 
arc conformably followed by a vast arenaceous .series of deposits termed the Gaspe Sand- 
stouos, to which the careful measurements of Logan and his colleagues of the Canadian 
Geological Survey assign a depth of 7036 feet. This formation consists of grey and 
drab-coloured sandstones, witli occasional grey shales and bands of mas.sive con- 
glomerate. Similar rocks rcapjiear along the southern coast of New Brunswick, where 
they attain a dc])th of IhOOO feet, and again on the opposite side of the Bay of Eundy. 
Th(i rcsen,rchcs of Sir J. \V. Dawson, already referred to, have made known the remark- 
jihle Ilora of these rocks.'^ Some, of the same plants are said to occur in the Devonian 
rocks to the west of tlie Anducan ridge, and thus to afford a prosumx>tion of the coii- 
temporaucity of the dcpo.sits on the two sides. Associated with the vegetation ai'e the 
remains of insects, myriapods, arachnoids, and a .scorpion, together with two species of 
land-snails. In rccuuit years a considerable number of fossil fishes have been obtained 
from two localitic.s in New Brunswick, which prove beyond question that the rocks 
containing them represent the Old Bed Saiuhstone of Europe. In the lists, as published, 
there is a commingling of Imtli Lower and Upper forms. From Campbellton, at tlie 
lioad of the Bay of Chalcur, have been olitained Cepliahfspis (two siiecies), PhlyctB7iaspis, 

jiaUiozoischen Flora der arktiselieii Zone,’ Arensk. Vet. Akad. IJandlniff. xxvi. No. 4 (1894) ; 
‘Zur obcrdevoiiischcn Floi*a von Biiren-Insel,’ o}). ett xxxvi. No. 3 (1902); Bull. Geol. Imt. 
ITpsafa, No. 8, iv. Burt ii. (1899), 

• E. Ray Lankester, AretiA% AUd. Jlandtiiirj. xx. (1884), No. 9. A. S. Woodward, Ann. 
May. Ah/. Hid. viii. (1891). 

" *■ Geology of Canada,’ }>. 393. The probable limits of the lake or lagoon in wdiicli tlie 
Oneonta sediments were laid down (with their Edheria memhmnacm and Am-Mgema 
eatddlleam) are being trac.ed by .some of the geologists of New York State, who have 
suggested a conniHJtion between that sheet of water and the lakes of Nova Scotia and 
Gaspe. Paiiors by Messrs, d. M. Glaike, E. 0. Ulrich, and C. Schucliert in recent Bulletins 
of tlie New York State Museum (1900-2). 

“ Fossil Plaut.s of tlie Devonian .and Silurian Formations of Canada,” Geol Sure. Canada, 
1871. Theni ai)])(‘ar.s, however, to be some difference of opinion as to the stratigrapliic.al 
position of .some part at lea.st of the flora which is found at St. John, New Briin.swick. 
Regarded by Daovsou and others 'as undoubtedly Devonian, it lias more recently been 
claimed as tkirhonilerouH, and the .strata containing it to be the equivalents of the Rivers- 
dale serie.s of Nova Scotia. See J. F. Whiteaves, Address to Sect. E. Amer. A,<fsoc. 1899. 
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Gijr acanthus, Cheiracanthus, AtmUhodes, Frotodiis, DiiAodus, together with Psllophyfon, 
Arthfostigrna, Leptophlseum, Cordaites, and Prototcixitcs. This assemblage resembles 
that of the Caithness flags. From Scaumenac Bay comes another species of Ccphalaspis, 
also Acanthodes, Pothriolepis, Scaummacia {Phaiuropleuron), Glyptolepis, and Eustheno- 
2)kron (allied to the Tristkhopterus of Caithness). Here Ctphalaspis, which in h]iiroj)e 
is a characteristic genns of the older part of the system, is placed with Bothriolipis, 
which is only found in the younger part. Some more detailed stratigraphical research 
in this region would seem to be desirable.^ 


Section iv. Carboniferous. 

I 

§ 1. General Characters. 

This great system of rocks has received its name from the seams of 
coal which form one of its distinguishing characters in many parts of the 
world. Both in Europe and America it may be seen passing doAvn con- 
formably into the Devonian and Old Eed Sandstone. So inscnsililc indeed 
is the gradation in many consecutive sections where the two systems 
join each other that no sharp lino can there be drawn between tlicm. 
This stratigraphical passage is likewise frequently associated with a 
corresponding commingling of organic remains, either by the ascent of 
undoubted Devonian species into the lower parts of the Carboniferous 
series, or by the appearance in the Upper Devonian l>eds of species vdiicli 
attained their maximum development in Carboniferous times. Hence 
there can be no doubt as to the true place of the Carboniferous system in 
the geological record. In some places, however, the higher meml)ers of 
this system are found resting unconformalily upon Devonian or older 
rocks, so that local disturbances of considerable magnitude occurred be- 
fore or during the Carboniferous period. It is deserving of notice that 
Carboniferous rocks are very generally arranged in basin-shaped areas, 
many of which have been wholly or partially overspread unconforraaldy 
by later formations. This disposition, so well seen in Europe, and 
particularly in the central and western half of the continent, has in some 
cases been caused merely by the plication and subsecpient extensive 
denudation of what were originally wide continuous sheets of rock, as 
may be observed in the British Isles. But the remarkable small scattei'cd 
coal-basins of France and Central Germany were probalily from the first 
isolated areas of deposit, though they have suffered, in some cases very 
greatly, from subsequent plication and denudation. In Eussia, and still 
more in China and western North America, Carboniferous rocks cover 
thousands of square miles in horizontal or only very gently undulating 
sheets. 

Eocks. — The materials of which the Carboniferous system is built 
up differ considerably in different regions ] but two facies of sedimenta- 
tion have a wide development. In one of these, the marine type, lime- 
stones form the prevailing rocks, and are often visibly made up of 

^ See tlie Address of Mr. Wluteaves just cited, and tlie references tlier^ given. 
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organic remains, chiefly encrinites, cprals, foraminifera, and mollusks. 
According to Dupont’s researches in the Cai^boniferous Limestone of 
Belgium there are two main types of limestone: (1) the massive lime- 
stones formed l:)y reef-l)uilding corals and coralloid animals, and disposed 
ill fringing reefs or dispersed atolls, according to their nearness to or 
distance from the coast of the time ; and (2) the detritic limestones, mainly 
consisting either of an aggregation of crinoid stems or of coral-debris, 
and often stretching in extensive sheets like sandstone or shale.^ The 
limestones of l) 0 th types assume a compact homogeneous character, with 
black, grey, white, or mottled colours, and are occasionally largely 
((uarried as marble. Local developments of oolitic structure occur 
among them. They also assume in some places a yellowish, dull, finely 
granular aspect and. more or less dolomitic composition. They occur in 
beds, sometimes as in Central England, Ireland, and Belgium, piled over 
each other for a depth of hundreds of feet, and in Utah for several thou- 
sand feet, with little or no intercalation of other material than limestone. 
The limestones frequeiitly contain irregular nodules of a white, grey, or 
])lack flinty chert (phtanite), which, presenting a close resemblance to the 
flints of the chalk’, occur in certain l)cds or layers of rock, sometimes 
in numl:)ers sufficient to form of themselves tolerably distinct strata.^ 
These concretions are associated with the organisms of the rock, some of 
which, comph^bely silicified and beautifully preserved, may be found im- 
l)edded in tlie chert. Dolomite, usually of a dull yellowish colour, 
granular texture, and rough feel, occurs both in beds regularly inter- 
stratified with the limestones and also in Inroad wall-like masses running 
through the limestones. In the latter cases, it is evident that the lime- 
stone lias biicn changed into dolomite along lines of joint; in the former, 
tlic dolomite may lie due to contemporaneous alteration of the original 
calca,rc‘()us deposit by the magnesian salts of sea-water, as already explained 
(|)p. 42(), 0 30). Traced to a distance, the limestones are often found to 
grow thinn(‘.r, and to be separated l)y increasing thicknesses of shale, 
or to liocome more and more argillaceous and to pass eventually into 
shale. The shales, too, are often largely calcareous, and chargecl with 
fossils ; but in some places assume dark colours, become more thoroughly 
argillaceous, and contain, besides carbonaceous matter, an impregnation 
of ])y rites or mareasite. Where the marine Carboniferous type dies out, 
the shales may pass into coal or ironstone, associated with sandstones and 
clays. In Britain, almndant contemporaneous volcanic rocks are pre- 
scrveil in the Carboniferous Limestone series. 

The second facies of sedimentation points to deposit in shallow 
lagoons, whieh at first were replenished from the sea, but afterwards 
a|)pear to have l>een brackish and then fresh, or in lakes into which 
coarse and fine detritus as well as vegetation and animal remains were 
washed from moghbouring land. The most abundant strata of this type 
arc sandstones, which, presenting every gradation of ..fineness of grain up 

^ liuii. Acad. JUri/. Jkif/. (3) v. 1883, No. 2. See also the papers on reef-knolls by Mr. 
Tiddenian, cited p. 1041. 

Rcuard, B)di, Acad. Jtoi/. Belg. (2) xM. p. 9. 
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to pebbly grits, and even (near former shore-lines) conglomerates, are 
commonly yellow, grey, or white in colour, well -bedded, sometimes 
micaceous and fissile, sometimes compact ; often full of streaks or layers 
of coaly matter. Besides the existence of pebbly grits and conglom- 
erates pointing to shallow water and comparatively strong currents ^of 
transport, there occur in different parts of the Carboniferous system 
scattered pieces and even blocks of granite, gneiss, quartzite, or other 
durable material which lie imbedded, sometimes singly sometimes in 
groups, in limestone, sandstone, and in coal. Various explanations have 
been proposed to account for these erratics, some writers having even 
suggested the action of drifting ice.^ The stones were most probably 
transported by floating plants. Seaweeds, like our living lOicus, with 
their rootlets wrapt round loose blocks might easily be torn up and 
drifted out to sea, so as to transport and drop their freight among corals 
and crinoids living on the bottom. But more usually trees growing on 
the land would envelop soil and stones among their roots, and if l)lown 
down and carried away by storms and floods might bear these with them.- 

Next in abundance to the sandy sediment came the deposits of mud 
now forming shales. These occur in seams or bands from less than an 
inch to many yards in thickness. They are commonly black and carlion- 
aceous, frequently largely charged with pyritous impregnations, sometimes 
crowded with concretions of clay-ironstone. Coal occurs among these 
strata in seams varying from less than an inch up to several feet or yards 
in thickness, but swelling out in some rare examples to 100 feet or more. 
A coal-seam may consist entirely of one kind of coal. Frequently, how- 
ever, it contains one or more thin layers or “partings” of shale, the 
nature or quality of the seam being alike or different on the two sides of 
the parting. The same seam may be a cannel-coal at one part of a 
mineral field, an ordinary soft coal at a second, and an ironstone at a 
third. Moreover, in Britain and other countries, each coal-seam is 
usually underlain by a bed of fire-clay or shale, through which rootlets 
branch freely in all directions. These fireclays, as their name denotes, 
are used for pottery or brick-making. They appear to be the soil on 
which the plants of the coal grew, and it was doubtless the growth of the 
vegetation that deprived them of their alkalies and iron, and thus made 
them industrially valuable. In the small coal-basins of Central France 
the coal is dispersed in banks and isolated veins all through the Carlioni- 
ferous strata. Clay-ironstone occurs abundantly in some coal-fields, both 
in the form of concretions (sphserosiderite) and also in distinct layers from 
less than an inch to eighteen inches or more in thickness. The nodules 
have generally been formed round some organic object, such as a shell, 
seed-cone, fern-frond, &c. Many of the ironstone beds likewise abound 
in organic remains, some of them, like the “ mussel-band ” ironstone of 

^ For remarks on the climate of the Carboniferous period see p. 1019. 

For accounts of these travelled stones in Carboniferous rocks see especially D. Stur, 
Jahrk GeM. ReicJisanst. xxxv. (1885), p. 613, and the authorities cited hy him. W. S. 
Gresley, GeoL Mag. 1885, p. 553 ; Q. J. G. S. xliii. (1887), p. 734. V. Ball, op. ciL xliv.' 
(1888), p. 371. 
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Scotland, consisting almost wholly of valves of Anthracosia or other shell 

converted into carbonate of iron. 

The mode of origin of coal cannot he closely paralleled by any modern 
formation, and various divergent views have been expressed on the sub- 
ject. There seem to have been two distinct modes of accumulation : (1) 
by growth in situ, and (2) by drifting from adjacent land. It is possible 



FiK. SIK).-— Carboniferous Corals. 

«, ‘ZaplircntiB oyliiiilvipa. Seoul.; h, nitliostrotioii jmiooum, Flom ; V, 

’ XyTMniiM, lougiOvlmal «ocHon ; u, LithOBtrotion PortlocW, M.lno Bdw. Do JX mot 
iiillod ; </, CjvUioiitylUiui StuUilibvivyi, Milno Edw.; <■. Litbostrotioii tasaltofonue, PI 1- 

that in some coal-fields both these processes may have been successively 
or simultaneously in operation, so that the results lire eomming e . 

1. In those cases where the evidence points ", f/. ’ 

coal-seams have been laid down with tolerable uniformity of thickness 
and character over considerable areas of ground, and they now appear as 
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regular layers intercalated between sheets of sediment, and for the most 
part rest on fireclay or shale, into which roots and rootlets may fre- 
quently be seen to ramify as in the position of growthd The nearest 
analogy to these conditions is probably furnished by cypress swamps,- 
and by the mangrove swamps alluded to already (p. 609), where masses 
of arborescent vegetation, with their roots spreading in salt water among 
marine organisms, grow out into the sea as a belt or fringe on low shores, 
and form a matted soil which adds to the breadth of the land. The coal- 
growths no doubt also flourished in salt w’ater ; for such shells as Aviculo- 
jmten and Gonkitites are found lying on the coal or in the shales attached 
to it. Each coal-seam represents the accumulated growth of a period 
which was limited either by the exhaustion of the soil underneath the 
vegetation (as may be indicated by the composition of the fire-clays), or 
by the rate of the intermittent subsidence that affected the whole area of 
coal-growths. Though the vegetation in these coal-fields may have 
grown as a whole in siiu, there may also have been considerable trans- 
port of loose leaves, branches, trunks, &c., after storms, and also during 
times of more rapid subsidence. From the fact that a succession of coal- 
seams, supposing each to represent a former surface of terrestrial vegetation, 
can be seen in a single coal-field to extend through a vertical thickness of 
10,000 feet or more, it is clear that the strata of such a field must have 
been laid down during prolonged and extensive subsidence. It has been 
assumed that, besides depression, movements in an upward direction were 
needful to bring the submerged surfaces once more up within the limits 
of plant growth. But this would involve a prolonged and almost incon- 
ceivable sea-saw oscillation ; and the assumption is really unnecessary if 
we suppose that the downward movement, though prolonged, was not 
continuous, but was marked by pauses, long enough for the silting-up of 
lagoons and the spread of coal-jungles.^ 

That the vegetation actually grew on the spot where its remains are 
now found is further shown by the succession of platforms of vertical 
tree-trunks standing in their positions of growth and with their roots 
branching freely in the sediment on which they had sprung up. In these 
instances there may be no coal-seam, as, on the other hand, there are vast 
numbers of coal-seams without the accompaniment of vertical stems. 
The St. Etienne coal-field displays a succession of these forests, and in 
that of Nova Scotia Dawson enumerated no fewer than sixty-eight, one 
above another. Grand’ Eury has shown that it was not merely one genus 

^ For argiuneiits in support of tlie view that coal was formed of plants in situ, see Ijogan, 
Trans. Geol. Soc. vi. (1842), p. 491. Newberry, Amsr. Joimi. Sci. xxiii. (1857), p. 212 ; 
‘Geol. Surv. Ohio,’ vol. ii. Geology, p. 125 ; School of Mines Quarterly, New York, April 
1893. Giimbel, Sitab. Bayer. Akad. 1883. W. S. Gresley, Gcol. Mag. 1,901, p. 29. C. E. 
Bertrand and B. Renault, Ooinpt, vend, cxvii. (1893), p. 539, where evidence is given of tlie 
formation of “ boghead ” from algm. The origin of coal formed the subject of a discussion 
at the British Association in 1900, Report, p. 746. 

For an account of tlie submerged lands (Dismal Swamp) of the Mississippi, see .Lyell’s 
Second Visit to the United States,’ chap, xxxiii. 

See a statement of the oscillation theory as far back as 1 849 by M. Virlet d’Aoust 
B. >8. (2) vi. p. 616. ' 
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or group of trees that bad this aquatic habitat, but that all the more 
important arborescent plants actually lived in swamps or shallow water 
with their roots in the sand or mud of the bottom , — Stigmanaj 
Sjfnngoclmdron^ StigmariojMis, Sigillaria, Calamites, Calamodendron, tree-ferns 
(Rsaronius, Atda(X)jjteri% &c.), and Cordaitesd 

2. Those who advocate the view that most coal-seams have resulted 
from the deposit of transported vegetation point to the evident stratifica- 
tion of the coal and to the intercalation of thin seams or laminae of shale 
in the seams. Coal passes laterally into shale and ironstone, sometimes 
even into dolomite." Moreover, the researches of Grand’ Eury, Fayol, 
and others in the small coal-basins of Central France have shown that in 
these regions much vegetable matter was 'washed down from adjacent 
land.'^ The coal is irregularly distributed among the strata, and it is 
associated with beds of coarse detritus and other evidence of torrential 
action. Numerous trunks of calamododendra, sigillarise, and other trees 
imbedded in the sandstones and shales vertically and at all angles of 
inclination ])ear witness, like the snags ” of the Mississippi, to the 
currents that transported them. The basins in which the accumulated 
detritus and vegetation were entombed seem to have been small, but 
sometimes comparatively deep, lakes lying on the ancient crystalline 
rocks that formed an uneven land- surface during the Carboniferous 
period in the heart of France. But there is evidence, even in these 
Ijasins, of the growth of coal-plants in sitUy and of the gradual subsidence 
of the alluvial fioors on which they took root. Grand’ Eury, in studying 
the tree-trunks with their roots in place on many successive levels in the 
coal fields of Central France, has ascertained that these trees, as they 
were enveloped in sediment, pushed out rootlets at higher levels into the 
silt that gathered round them. 

It would thus appear that no one hypothesis is universally applicable 
for the explanation of the origin of coal, but that growth on the spot 
and transport from neigh]30uring land have both in different regions 
contemporaneously and at successive periods come into play. 

In this place reference may most conveniently be made to the probable 
climate in which these geological changes took place. The remarkable 
profusion of the vegetation of the Carboniferous period, not only in the 
Old World but in the New, suggested the idea that the atmosphere was 
then much more charged with carbonic acid than it now is. Undoubtedly 
there has l>een a continual abstraction of this gas from the atmosphere 
ever since land-plants l)egan to live on the earth’s surface, and it is 

1 See Ills series of papers in the Compt rend, for 14tli June 1897 and April to July 
1900 ; Oompt, nmd. Couffrh' G4ol, Internat, Paris, 1900, p. 620. 

A. Stralian, Q, /. (L S. Ivii. (1901), p. 297. 

^ For the detrital origin of coal, sec Grand’ Bury, Ann, des Mincs^ 1882 (i.), pp. 
99-292 ; Mem,. S. (L F, ser. iv. 1887 ; ‘ Geol. et Paleontol. dn bassin Houiller dii Garcl,’ 
1891 ; Oompt. rend, cxxiv. (1897), cxxx. (1900). Fayol, ‘^Itudes sur le Terrain Honiller de 
Gomiuentry, ’ Part 1 ; Ihdl. Soc, Indudne Min. st*r. 2, vol. xv. and Atlas (1887) ; B. S. 
0. F. 3*^ sur. xvii. (1888). B. Penault, ‘Flore Fossile de Coniinentry,’ Bull. Soc, Hid, Fat. 
d'Ant)fn {lSdl). A. de Lapparent, Rev. Quest. Scien. July 1892. 
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allowable to infer that the proportion of it in the air in Palaeozoic 
time may have been somewhat greater than now. But the difference 
could hai’dly have been serious, otherwise it seems 
incredible that the numerous insects, labyrinthodonts, 
and other air-breathers, could have existed. Most 
probably the luxuriance of the flora is rather to 
be ascribed to the warm moist climate which in 
Carboniferous times appears to have spread over 
the globe even into Arctic latitudes. On the other 
hand, evidence has been adduced to support the 
view that in spite of the genial temperature indicated 
by the vegetation there were glaciers even in tropical 
and sub-tropical regions. Coarse boulder-conglomer- 
ates and striated stones have been cited from 
various parts of India, South Africa, and Eastern 
Australia, as evidence of ice-action. These will be 
more particularly noticed farther on. 

Life. — E ach of the two facies of sedimentation 



Fig. 391. — Carboniferous 
Crinoid. 

Cyatliocrinus planus, Miller ; 
a, calyx, arms and upper 

part of stem; 5, portions above described has its own characteristic organic 
oftiiestem; c, oneofthe ^ypes, the One series of strata presenting us chiefly 

column -joints showing i i i i i 

central canal. With the fauiia 01 the sea, the other mainly wnth 

the flora of the land. 

I. The Marine fauna is specially rich in crinoids, corals, and 
brachiopods, which of themselves constitute entire beds of limestone. 
Among the lower forms of life the Eoraminifera are well represented. 
The genera include Saccammina, Endotki/ra, Fakiclina^ Climucamimina, 
Stacheia, Lagena, Nodosaiia, Textularia, ArcJmliscuSj Eusiilina. Some of 
these genera exhibit a wide geographical range ; Sacccmirwvm^ for example, 
forms beds of limestone in Britain and Belgium ; Fusulina plays a still 
more important part in the Carboniferous Limestone of the region from 
Eussia to China and Japan, as well as in North America ; while a 
species of Vdmdimi {V. palmotrochiis) extends from Ireland to Eussia 
on the one side and to North America on the other. As already noticed, 
species of organisms, with a wide geographical extension, have also a 
long geological range, and this is more specially exemplified in such 
lowly grades of existence as the foraminifera. The form named 
Tfochainmina incerta, for instance, is found through the whole Carboniferous 
Limestone series of England, reappears in the Magnesian Limestone of 
the Permian system, and occurs not only in Britain but in Germany and 
Eussia, while Saccammina is a still living genus.^ Eadiolaria are 
extremely abundant on some horizons in the Lower Carboidferous 
formations, where they form layers of dark chert and occur also in soft 
grey shales. Thus the Lower Culm of Devon and Cornwall has yielded 
twenty-three genera, seventeen of which are common to the Culm of 
Germany, Sicily, and Eussia.^ The existence of Sponges in the Cai’bon- 

^ H. B. Brady, 'Monograpb of Carboniferous and Permian Foraminifera/ Palmontoa, 
Soc, (1876). 

G-. J. Hinde and H. Fox, Q. J, G, S. li. (1895), pp. 609-668. 
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iferous s(!iis is sIkjwii liy the occiu-i-ciico of siliceous spicules, more rarely 
liy ciifirc spci-iuifiisj juid py early ty2)es of the calcareous pharetrones 
and sycoiics. 'I'orals (Fig. 11 SI 0) arc represented by tabulate (ilfeAslma, 
Julo/ioiv, Chltiiliirliiiinni, ('liwkliv, especially lu-omiuent as a reef builder, 



d 

ait*Jl.---( 'arb(mifdrouK Brachiopods. 

a, Spii'ilFrinn. IniutuuHn, ; h, SiiirilV'r slriatns, intorior of dor.sal valve, showing spiral calcareous 

supporiH for t he arms ; c, T«*ndiratuln (Dielasma) hasiata, Sow. ; d, I'roductus gigaiiteus, Martin (§). 

and tlic ancient and waning genus Fawsites), and still more by rugose 
forms Z(tj>lnynlh, Cijitlhq)hjjlhii^ yhllo^^liyUmn, ClisiophyUmi, 

Lithodfofhm, Lomlahiit, Among the Echinoderms, which 



h’ig. y0!h— -Carboniferoxis Lamollibrauchs. 

«, (joimcarUium aliformo, Sow.; ?», Aviculopoeton (Streblopteria?) sublobatus, PliilL, 

Hbowing colour-bands. 

wore abinnhnit and varied, the sea-urchins were represented by AtcIimo- 
d(hri% {KonincJwcidaris)^ LepidocidariSy Pals^cJimus, and 

AfelmiechimiH {Melonitesy The blastoids, which now' took the place in 

* Aa in the Pemiatites from Yorksliire, described by Dr. Hinde, Q. /. O. S, lii. (1896), 
p. 438. 
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Carljoriiferous craters that in Silurian times had been filled by the 
cj^stideaiis, attained their maximum development, nineteen genera and 
upwards of 120 species having been found in the sub- Carboniferous 
group of North America {Peiitremites^ Codaster, OrUtre mites, A'c.). But 
it was the order of crinoids that chiefly swarmed in the seas where 
the Carboniferous Limestone was laid down, their separated joints now 
mainly composing solid masses of rock several hundred feet in thickness. 
Among their most conspicuous genera were Platycrinus, IMdiulocrinus, 
Dlchocrimis, AcHnocrinus, Baiocriniis, Ilhodocrimis, Belemnocrinus, Cyathocriiius, 
(Fig. 391), Poteriocrmus, JfAodocn7ius,mdTaxocrm^^ Tubicolar Annelids 



(( It 

Fig. 304. — Carboniferous GasteropocLs. 

a, Euoinplialus pentangulafcus, Sow. ; l>, Pleurotomaria carinata, Sow., showing eolour-liancls. 

abounded, some of the s|)ecies being solitary and attached to shells, corals, 
&c., others occurring in small clusters and some in gregarious masses form- 
ing beds of limestone (Spirorbis, SerpiUites, Ortonia). Free-swimming forms 
are represented by detached jaws and toothed plates,^ and by abundant 
burrows and trails among the sedimentary strata. Bryozoa abound in 
some portions of the Carboniferous Limestone, which were almost entirely 
composed of them, the genera Fe^iestella, Bhomhopora, Folyponi, AnMmedes, 
Tkamniscus, and Binmtopom {GUmconoine) being frequent. 

Of the Brachiopods (Fig. 392) some of the most common forms 
are Broductus (a characteristic genus), SpinfpT, Bh.y7ichmeUa {l\gnax, 
Hypotliyris, &c.), Athjris, Qhonetes, Orthis, 2\irebraMda, (Diehmma), 
LepUma, Devhja, Lyltoiiia,^ Lingula, OrUcuhidea {Dismiaj, and OrimiaA 
There are species that appear to range over the whole world, such as 
ProduGtus semiretimliikis, costatus, . longispinus, pusf.ylnsim. cora, aculeatus, 
undatus ; Ortliothetes {Sinpforhyurhus) cre-mstria ; Sj.irPr limakis, glaber ; 
Athyris globiilaris ; and TerehraMa (Pielasma) hastata, Mollusks now 
begin to preponderate over brachiopods. The Lamellibranchs (Fig. 393) 
include forms of Aviculopecten, Posidonomya, Nncidana {Leda), Micula, 

^ G. J. Hinde, Q. J. O. S. xxxv. p. 370, 386 ; xxxvi. pp. 368 ; In. p. 448, 

- Pwductus is almost wholly Carboniferous, and in the species 1\ glgantem (Fig. 
392, cl) of the Carboniferous Limestone reached the maxinmin size attained by the 
brachiopods, some individuals measuring nearly twelve inches across. Other genera had 
already existed a longtime ; some even of the species were of ancient date — resiqtinatM 
of the Carboniferoxis Limestone and the Devonian 0, striatulcc and Stroplumena depressa had 
survived, according to Gosselet, from the time of the Bala beds of the Lower Silurian period 
(Gosselet, Esq%dsse, p, 118). 
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Sangiim(dife,% ScJiizodus, Edraonditi^ Carhonicola (Anthracosia), Antliracomya^ 
N(dadife<% Myalina^ Modiola, and Conoawdimn, The Gasteropods (Fig. 394) 
arc represented by numerous genera, among which Euom- 
phalus, Murchisemia^ Fleurotomaria, Macrochilina 

and Loxonerna are frecpieut. The genus Bellerophon is repre- 
sented l)y many species, among which i>. Urei and E. 
deeuxsatux are specially common. Another abundant genus 
is Comdaria (hhg. 395), which often attains a length of 
several inches. Of the Gephalopods (Fig. 396) the most 
a]:)undant and widely distributed are forms of Ortliocems, 

Actinocems, Eaferioceras, Eiscites, Cceloncmtilus, 

Glyphiocems (Goniatites), Gastrioceras and Frolecamtes. 

The Crustacea present a facies very distinct from that 
of the previous Paheozoic formations. Trilobites now almost 

XJX. , uouiuana. 

wholly disappear, only five genera of , small forms of the risuicata, Sow. 
single family of the Proetidte {Froetvs, Griffithides^ Fkillipsia, Carboniferous 
IlraAi/ymApm^s^ being left. But other Crustacea are abun- 
dant, especially ostiacods {Bairdia, Cypridellma, Cythere, KirJehya, Leperditia, 

b 




Fig. 395. 


I'Mg. 31K5.— Carboniterons Coi)balopods. 

a, Nautilus (Disci tos) Kouinckii, D’Orb. ; h, Goniatite.s crenistria, Phill. ; r, Ortboceras (Breynii, Mart. ; 

latcrale, Pliill.). 

Beyrichia, &c.), which crowd many of the shales and sometimes even 



Fig. 397.“-Carboniferous Sebizopod. 
AiitlirapaUcmon Ktheridgii, Peach, twice nat. size. 


form seams of limestone. Some schizopod forms are met with 
{Palxocaris, Pseuclogalathm), and a few occur not infrequently, particu- 
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larlv Anthrapalmmon (Fig. 397) and Palmoawigan (Crumps , beveial 
nhvnocarids (Bithyrocam, Cmitiocaris) appear, together with some 
phyllopods {Estlm-ia, -Learn), and with the larger merostomatous 



Fig. 39S.— Carboniferous Iclitbyoclonilite, or Dorsal Fisli-spnn'. 
Splieuacautlms bybodoidos, Bgcrton. 


Euryptens and king-crabs (Prestuiclm, Behnwms). The Cavboniteious 
Limestone of the British Isles has supplied more than 100 genoui of 
fishes, chiefly represented by teeth and spines {I sa»iiiwilii.% LvMm 



Fig. 309. — Carboniferous Fisli. 

Jaw of Rbizodus Hibberti, Ag. sp., one-third nat. siise. 


Chdodus, Peialodus, Ctenodus, Bhizodas,_ CtmioptyMus, &c.) _ Some of 

these were no doubt selachians which lived solely or usually in the sea, 
hut many, if not all, of the ganoids probably migra^ between salt and 
fresh ivater ; at least their remains are found in Scotland not only in 



Fig. 400 .— Carboniferous Fish. 

Eurynotus crenatus, Ag., “ Cement-stones ” of Scotland (after Traiiuair). 


marine limestones, but also in strata full of land-plants, cyprids, and other 
indications of estuarine or fluviatile conditions. Some of the fishes met 

1 Tbe supposed Carboniferous Macriira are now regarded as Scliizopods ; see B. N. Beacli, 
Proc, Boy, Fhys, Soc. Edin. xiv. (1901), p. 370. 
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witli in the plant-bearing type of the Carboniferons system are mentioned 
on p. 1031, together with the air-breathers and other terrestrial organisms. 
The Carboniferous system of the United States has likewise furnished a 
large list of fossil fimes. The census given in 1889 by Newberry com- 
prised nearly 400 species from the Carboniferous Limestone series. 
They were nearly all elasmobranchs, recognisable as a rule only by teeth 
and spines or dermal tuberciiles. The Coal-measures of America have also 
yielded, as in Europe, a great many ichthyolites, chiefly small tile-scaled 
ganoids allied to Fahmiiisciis, but a considerable number of larger forms 
of the same order {EhizoduSy Megalichthys, Codacantlms), together with 
dipnoans (Gtenodus) and numerous elasmobranchs represented by teeth 
(Cladochs, Di^lodus, Fetcilodus) or ])y spines (Edestus, Ctenactwdhus, Ortha- 
cantlms)} 

It is deserving of remark that in the marine type of the Carboniferous 
system considerable diflerences may be observed between the distribution 
of the fossils in the limestones and shales even of the same quarry. The 
limestones, for example, may be crowded with the joints of crinoids, 
corals of various kinds, producti and other brachiopods, while the shales 
above them may contain few of these organisms, but aftbrd polyzoa, 
Goniilari(i^ horny brachiopods {Lm/da, OrhicAdoidm), many lamellibranchs, 
especially pectens, aviculopectens, nuculas, ledas, and gasteropods 
{Pleihrotomarm^ Loxonarna, Fdlfirojdion, &c.). It is evident that while some 
organisms flourished only in clear water, such as that in which the 
limestones accumulated, others abounded on a muddy l:)ottom, although 
some seem to have lived in either situation, if we may judge from finding 
their remains indiflerently in the calcareous and the muddy deposits. 

II. The Lagoon phase of sedimentation, or that of the coal-swamps, is 
marked l:)y a, very characteristic suite of organic remains, "^ost abundant 
of these are the plants, which possess ‘a special interest, inasmuch as they 
form the oldest terrestrial flora that has been copiously preserved.- 
This flora presents a singular monotony of character all over the 
northern hemisphere, from the Equator into the Arctic Circle, the same 
genera, and sometimes even the same species, a,ppeariiig to have ranged 
over the whole surface of the glol)e. It consisted almost entirely of 
vascular cryptogams, and pre-eminently of Ferns, Eqiiisetaceae, and 
Lycopodiaccas, Imt with some gymnosperms allied to cycads and yews. 
The presence of Algdd in the coal-swamps has now been proved by the 

J. S. Newberry, Monograph xvi. (1889), i/.N. G, S. 

2 On tlie Carboniferous flora, consult A. Brongniart, ‘Prodrome d’une Histoire des Vegetanx 
fossiles,’ 1828. Lindley and Hutton, ‘Fossil Flora of Great Britain,’ 1831-37. C. E. Weiss, 
‘ Fossile Flora d. jiingsten Steinkolil im Saar-Elioin-Geb,’ Bonn, 1869-72 ; ‘Die Flora d. 
Steinkolden Formation,’ Berlin, 1881. Williamson’s Memoirs “On tlio Organisation of tlie 
Plants of the Coal-measures,” X%il, Trans, clxii. (1872), and sxibsequent volumes. Zeiller, 
on the Oarboniferous flora of Valenciennes, Autun, and Brive, in the series of volumes 
entitled ‘Etudes des Gites Mim^raux de la France,’ published by the Ministry of Public 
Works. D. Stur, “ Die Ciilm-flora,” K.IL Oeol. Emhsanst^ Vienna, viii. (1875). 

Zeiller and Kenanft on Fossil Flora of Commentry, Bxdl. Sac. IndusL Min. JSt Etienne^ 
2 vols. with Atlas, 1888-90. R. Kidston, Trans. R. B. Edin. .xxx. xxxv. xxxvii. D. White, 
“ Fossil Flora of Lower Coal-measures of Missouri,” Monog. U.B. G. B. No. xxxvii. 1899, 
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detection of their remains among the sediments, and as main constituents 
of some of the varieties of cannel-coal (boghead). Fungi have also been 
detected on the leaves of ferns, Goi'daites and other plants. Although the 
plants of the Carboniferous system are referable, in many cases, to still 
li^dng types of vegetation, they presented many remarkable differences from 
these. In particular, save in the case of the ferns, they, much exceeded 

in size any forms of the present 
vegetable world to which they 
can be assimilated. Our modern 
horse-tails had their allies in 
huge trees among the Carboni- 
ferous jungles, and the familiar 
club-moss of our hills, now a 
low creeping plant, was repre- 
sented by tall-stemmed Lepklo- 
dendra that rose fifty feet or 
more into the air. The ferns, 
however, present no such con- 
trast to forms still living. On 
the contrary, they often recall 
modern genera, which they re- 
semble not merely in general 
aspect, but even in their circin- 
nate vernation and fructification. 
With the exception of a few 
tree-ferns, they seem to have 
been low -growing plants, and 
perhaps were to some extent 
epiphytic upon the larger vege- 
tation of the lagoons. Some 
of the more common genera 
/-p. a 1 , . / Rhacopteris, Calymmatotlma 

(big. 401), Sphenoptens (upwards of two dozen of species), Neuropteris 
(a dozen or more species, Fig. 402 a\ Cydopteris, Odontopteris, Mariopteris, 
Pmptens (many species), Alethopteris (Fig. 402 h)} There occur also 
the stems of tree-ferns {Megaphjton, Gaulopteris), 

Among the Equisetacese,^ the genus Calamites is specially abundant. 
It usually _ occurs in fragments of jointed and finely-ribbed stems. 

^ j ^ joints or nodes of the stem numerous branches were given 
oft, and numerous rootlets proceeded, whereby the plants were anchored 
in tJie mud or sand of the lagoons, where they grew in dense thickets. 
According to Dawson they seem to have fringed the great jungles of * 
Sigillariae, and to have acted as a filter that cleared the water of its 
sediment and prevented the vegetable accumulations of the coal-swamps 
from admixture with muddy sediment. To the foliage of Calamites 

^ morpliology and classification of tlie Carboniferous ferns see B. 

btiir, oitzb. A.kad, Ixxxvi, (1883). 

2 On Carboniferous Calamaries, consult Weiss, Ahli. Geol. Specialkarte Prmssen, v. 



Fig. 401. — Carboniferous Peni. 
Calymmatotbeca (Sphenopteris) affinis, Lindl. and Hutt. 
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different generic appellations have been attached (Fig. 403). The name 
Calamodadus (Asterophyllites) is given to jointed and fluted stems with 
verticils of slim branches proceeding from the joints and bearing whorls 
'of long, narrow, pointed leaves. Amiularia has the close-set leaves 
united at the base. Galamoclendron is believed by some botanists to be 
the cast of the pith of a woody stem belonging to some unknown tree, by 
others it is regarded as only a condition of the iireservation of Calarnites. 
Some examples of the fructification of the calarnites have been met with. 
Of these Bofhodtes has been found attached to Asterocalamites, StacJi- 
amiularia is probably the cone of Amiularia, while others, known as 
Volhnannia, Calamostachys and Macrostachya, are probably the fructification 
of calarnites. Sphenophyllim is the name given to a genus of plants in 
which the leaves are borne in whorls of six, or some multiple of six, 
and are wedge-shaped. 

The Lycbpods (Fig. 404) were distinguished by the leaf-scars on their 
dichotomous stems. Their branches, closely covered with pointed leaves, 
bore at their ends cones or spikes (Lepidostrohus) consisting of a central 
axis, round which were placed imbricated scales, each carrying a spore-case. 
Of the type genus Lep ido dendron there are many species ; other genera 
are Lepidophloios, Hcdouia, Vmphdiophloios and Bothrodmdron, 

Among the most remarkable trees of the Carboniferous forests were 
the Sigillarias, which are believed to have been akin to the Lepido- 
dendra. The genus Sigillaria was distinguished by the great height (50 
feet or more) of its trunk, which sometimes measured five feet in diameter. 
Its stem was fluted (Fig. 405), and marked by parallel perpendicular 
lines of leaf-scars. The base of the stem passes into the roots known as 
Stigmaria, the pitted and tuberculed stems of which are such common 
fossils (Figs. 405 b, and 406). There can be little doubt, however, that 
Stigmaria vras a form of root common to more than one kind of tree. 
The genus Cordaites belonged to a type of tree which had affinities both 
CO the cycads and to the conifers, but was very different from either. It 
attained a great profusion in the time of the Coal-measures. Shooting up 
to a height of 20 or 30 feet, it carried narrow or broad, parallel- veined 
leaves, somewhat like those of a Yucca, which were attached to the stem 
by broad bases at rather wide distances, and on their fall left prominent 
leaf-scars. It bore catkins which ripened into berries not unlike those of 
yews (Cardiocarpus) (Fig. 408). Both of these forms of fructification 
occur in great abundance in some bands of shale. Other fruits of un- 
certain parentage are named, Eliabdocarpus, Carp)olitJms, and Trigonocarpus. 
The latter has been supposed to belong to some member of the 
Cordaitacese, somewhat like the fruit of the living Ginkgo (Salishuria). 

Large stems having a well-preserved internal structure have been 
preserved in the sandstones, where they occur as drift-wood, perhaps 
from higher ground (Fig. 407). Some of these ancient trees are from 
50 to 70 feet in length. They have been grouped under the generic 
names Calamopitys, Fitys, and Dadoxylon, and their pith-casts have long 
been known as Sternhergia or Artesia. Recent research has shown that 
these stems belong to the Cordaitacese, and that while their structure is, 
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in many respects, similar to that of gymnosperms, they also possess some 



(( 


p^ig. 404. — Carboniferous Lycopods. 
a, Lepidodendron (J) ; h, Lepidostrobus, nat. size. 

of the characters of the Cycadoficales.^ There would appear to have been 



Fig. 405.-~a, Sigillaria ; portion of decorticated stem ; b, Sigillaria stem terminating 
in Stigmariun Roots and Rootlets. 


also coniferous trees in the Carboniferous flora. Walchia, a characteristic- 

^ D. H. Scott, Trans, Hoy. Soc, Edw. xl. (1902) p. 331. 
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ally Permian conifer, appears at the top of the Coal-measures. That 
true monocotyledons existed in the Carboniferous period was formerly 



supposed to be proved by the discovery of a number of spikes, referred 
to the living order of Aroideae (Pothocites\ in the lower part of the 
Carboniferous system of Scotland, until Mr. K. Kidston showed that 



(after Witham), 

the specimens are the fructification of Asterocalamites scrobicitlakcs, a genus 
of Calamite.^ 


^ Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. May 1883, p. 297. 
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The animal remains in the coal-bearing part of the Carboniferous 
rocks are comparatively few. As already stated, certain bands of shale, 
coal, and ironstone in the lower half of the Coal-measures afford 
undoubted proofs of the presence 
of the sea by the occurrence of 
some of the familiar shells of the 
Carboniferous Limestone. But 
towards the upper part of the 
Coal-measures, where these marine 
forms almost entirely disappear 
(among their last representatives 
being species of Lingula and 
Orbiculoidea), other mollnsks, that 
were probably denizens of brackish 
if not of fresh water, occur in 
abundance. Among the more 
frequent are Anthmcomya, Carhoni- 
cda {Anthracosia), and Naiadites 
{A ntliraco]ptera)} Arthropods are 
represented by vast numbers of ostracods (Bairdia^ Beyrichia^ Byfhocypns, 
Carhonia, Gytherella, Leperditia) ; by a few phyllopods (Estheria, Leak) ; 
phyllocarids (Lithyrocaris, Acanthocaris) ; schizopod crustaceans (Anthra- 
palmnion, Fig. 397) ; and eurypterids {Euryptenis^ Glyptoscorpius). Fishes 




are found frequently, remains of the larger kinds usually appearing in 
scales, teeth, fin-spines, or bones, while the smaller ganoids are often 
preserved entire. Common genera are Ctenodus, XJronemus^ Acantliodes, 
Rhizodus, Strepsodus (Fig. 409, b), MegaUchthys, ElonicMhys, Bhadinichthys, 

Dr. Wheelton Hind on Gwrhonicola, Anthmcomya^ and Naiadites^ Palseontograph Soc. 
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KematoptijcMus, Gomtocliis, Eurynotus, Cheirodus (Fig. 409, a), Ctenacanthus, 
Gyraxanthiis, Fleiimcanfhus, and Cteno^tychius. 

The presence of true air-breathers among the jungles of the Carboni- 
ferous period has been established by the discovery of numerous specimens 
of arachnids, insects, myriapods, pulmonate mollusks, and labyrinthodonts. 
According to the census of Mr. Scudder there were known up to 1890 
no fewer than 75 species of Carboniferous 
arachnids.^ Scorpions {Eosmjiius) have been 
found both in Europe and America, and have 
been obtained in great numbers, in exc§llent 
preservation and of gigantic size, in the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks of Scotland (Fig. 410). 
Other arachnids occur, including ancient forms 
of spider (Rrotolycosa). Myriapods, of which 
upwards of 40 species have been determined, 
were represented by various plant-eating milli- 
pedes {Xylobius, Archiidus, Euplioheria). True 
insects likewise flitted through these dense 
jungles. Mr. ScuddeFs census of 1891 con- 
tained 239 species of orthoptera, 109 of 
neuroptera, 17 of hemiptera and 11 assigned 
to coleoptera. M. Charles Brongniart, in his 
great Monograph published in 1894, enumerated 
Fig. 410.— Carboniferous Scorpion, as having been fouiid in the Carboniferous 

Eoscorpms giaber (B. N. Peach), pocks, principally in the Commentry Coal-field 
Lower Carboniferous, Eskdale, rrs TiL i sr a A r 

Scotland. ■ 01 Central h ranee, upwards of 40 genera of 

neuroptera, and 19 of orthoptera. But these 
numbers are continually on the increase. Thus the number of 
known Paleozoic genera of cockroaches, the jDredominant insects, 
in the year 1879 was 58, and in 1893 amounted to 193.- The 
Carboniferous insects included ancient primitive forms of cockroach, 
cricket, and beetle. It is remarkable that from some coal-fields hardly 
a single trace of insect life has been obtained, while in others great 
numbers of specimens have been brought to light. A variety of forms 
has been found in the Saarbriick Coal-field; but perhaps the greatest 
number of individual specimens has come from that of Commentry, which 
up to the end of the year 1884 was computed to have furnished not less 
than 1300 individuals. Some of the insects were of considerable size. 
Thus the orthopterous Archseaptikis from the Derbyshire Coal-field had a 
spread of wing of perhaps fourteen inches or more ; and a species of 
Bictyoneum (B, IIo7iyi) had a wing about 12 inches in length. Others 
were remarkable for the vividness of their colouring {Brodia), the markings 
of which are still recognisable in the fossil specimens. One of the most 
singular features yet observed among these ancient insects is the union in 
the same individual of types of structure which are now entirely distinct. 

^ B, U.iS. G. 8, No. 71 (1891). The number has since been increased. See the later 
synopses of Dawson and Brongniart quoted below. 

2 Scudder, B. U.S. G. S. No. 124 (1895), p. 21. 
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M. Ch. Brongniart has shown that wings which were admittedly neuro- 
pterous, and were referred to the genus Eick/oneura, were really attached 
to bodies which are unquestionably orthopterousd 

An interesting discovery was made by Lyell and Dawson in 1850 
when they found that the erect fossil trees in the coast-section of Car- 
boniferous strata. South Joggins, Nova Scotia, decayed in the centre 
while still standing, and have consequently preserved in their interior 
remains of some of the air-breathers of the time. Since that time the 
progress of research has brought to light a large number of specimens 
which, at the last census published by Dawson in 1894, included 26 
species of vertebrates, 33 of arthropoda (insects, scorpions, and myria- 
pods), and 0 of pulmonate mollusks. The insects comprise species of 
cockroach {Archimylacris, Mylacris, PetraUattina), mayfly {Plate jjJieinercC), 
and stick-insects {HaplojYilebmm), The vertebrates are all small amphi- 
bians, which probably crawled into the hollow tree-trunks to die. The 
pulmonate shells were land-snails {Dendropupa^ Pyramidula, ArcJuw.zonifes)r 

The earliest known amphibia appeared in Carboniferous times, and, so 
far as known, all belonged to the order Stegocephalia*(Labyrinthodonts, 
&c.).^ They had a salamander-like body with relatively weak limbs 
and a long tail. Sometimes the limbs seem to have been undeveloped, 
so that the body was serpent-like. The head was protected by bony 
plates, and there was likewise a ventral armour of integumentary 
scales. The British Carboniferous rocks have yielded about 20 genera 
(Anthmcosaurus, Loxomma, Ophiderpeton, Pholiderpeton., Pteroplax, Kern- 
terpeton, Urocm'dylus, &;c.). These were probably fiuviatile animals of 
predaceous habits, living on fish, Crustacea, and other organisms of 
the fresh or salt waters of the coal-lagoons. The tree trunks of Nova 
Scotia above alluded to have furnished 9 genera of small, no doubt 
terrestrial, forms (Eylonomus, PTylerpeton, Eendrerpeton). The larger 
amphibia of the time are believed to have measured 7 or 8 feet in 
length ; some of the smaller examples, though adult and perfect, do not 
exceed as many inches.'^ The coal-field of Bohemia, which may be in 

^ Oil. Brongiiiart, B. S. (J. F. (3), xi. p. 142; ‘ Keclierclies pour servir a riiistoire des 
Insectes Fossiles des Temps Primaires,’ 2 vols. cpiarto, St. iStienue, 1894. Scudder, Qeol. 
Mag. 1881, p. 293, 1896, p. 10; Mem. Boston. Soe. Mat. Mst in. (1883), p. 213 ; Proc. Amer. 
Acad. 1884, p. 167 ; B. U. S. G. S. Nos. 31, 69, and 124. H. Woodward, Q. J. G. S. 1872, 
p. 60. J. W. Dawson’s “ Synopsis,” cited in the following note. The student interested in 
the study of fossil insects will find Mr. Scudder’s Bibliography of tlie subject, B. U. S. G. S. 
No. 71, a valuable book of reference. 

Lyell and Dawson, Q. J. G. S. ix. (1853), p, 58. J. W. Dawson, “Synopsis of the air- 
breathing animals of the PaUeozoic (rocks) in Canada up to 1894,” Trans, lion. 8oe. Ca.nada. 
1894, sect. iv. pp. 71-88. The list includes a few examples not obtained from the tree 
trunks, and from Cape Breton and Pictou, likewise a small number of arachnids and insects 
from the so-called “Devonian” plant-bearing strata of St. John, N.B. The latter, as has 
already been pointed out, are claimed by palseobotanists as nndonl)tedly belonging to the 
Ooal-measxrres. 

See British Museum “Catalogue of Fossil Eeptilia and Amphibia,” Part iv. ])y K. 
Lydekker, 1890. 

Miall. BHt. Assoc. 1873, 1874. * 
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part Permian, has furnished a considerable number of genera and species 
of labyrinthodonts and fishesP Marsh has described a series of foot- 
prints from the middle Coal-measures of South-eastern Kansas, some 
of which, he thought, were probably amphibian, others lacertilian or even 
deinosaurian. The most abundant of the larger prints have four toes on 
both fore and hind feet, while in another type the fore-feet had five toes 
and those behind only four.- 

It has been hitherto the general experience of geologists that fossil 
plants do not serve so well for purposes of geological classification as 
fossil animals (pp. 832, 839, 848).^ Eut there can be no doubt that 
certain broad stratigraphical subdivisions may be based on the evidence 
of plant remains, and the attempts in this direction that have been made 
in recent years with regard to the stratigraphy of the Carboniferous 
system, encourage the hope that when the fossil floras are more minutely 
investigated they may afford valuable assistance in stratigraphical 
determinations. It is nearly half a century since Geinitz (1856) dis- 
tinguished five zones in the German Carboniferous formations, each 
characterised by its own facies of vegetation. 1st. The Culm with 
Lepidodendron veltheimiamm, Ckdamites traiisitionis,^ followed by the remain- 
ing four zones, which comprise the productive Coal-measures ; viz. 2nd . 
the zone of Sigillarias ; 3rd, the zone of Calamites ; 4th, the zone of 
Annularia ; and 5th, the zone of Ferns.'"’ Twenty years later Grand’ 
Eury gave a much more elaborate classification of the Carboniferous 
system of Central France, according to the succession of vegetation, as 
shown in the following table ’A — 

Sapra-Carboni ferous Flora, simpler and less rich than that below, showing a 
passage into the Permian flora above, characterised by a rapid diminution of Alethoptcris, 
Oclontopteris xcnopte7'oides, Dict'yoptei'is, A^mularict, Spheiiophyllum. The Calamites are 
represented by abundant individuals of C. varicms and 0, SucJcoivii, also AsUrophyllites 
equisetiforonis : the ferns by Pecopteris cyatheoides, P. liemitelioidcs, Odontoptm'U mmor, 
0. Schlothewiii, several species of JYeuroptepis, &c. ; the Sigillarias by A. P^'ardii, A. 
spmiUosa, and Stig^nctria ficoidcs ; Coi'daites by numerous narrow-leaved forms; the 
Calamodendra by a prodigious abundance of some species, e.g. Oalamodeiidron bistriatit7n, 


^ C. Feistmantel, ArcJiiv. Natnrw. LaiidesdufchfiwscJi. Bolvmen. v. No. 3 (1883), p. 52 ; 
and especially the great monograph of A. Fritsch, “Fauna der Gaskohle Bohmens,” 1879 
and subsequent years. 

^ Amer. Joimi. Sci. xlviii. (1894), p. 81. 

Some paloeobotanists, however, hold a conti’ary opinion. See, for instance, Mr. Kidston, 
Proc, Roy. Phys. Soc. Edin. xii. (1893), p. 184. Possibly the reason for the prevalent belief 
is to be found, as he suggests, in the fact that fossil plants have been less fully studied than 
fossil animals, especially from a stratigraphical point of view. 

Now known as Asteroccdmivites scrdbiculatiLs. 

® -Geognost. Darst. Steink. Sachsen,’ 1856, p. 83 ; ‘Die Steinkohlen Deutschlands,’ 1865, 
i. p. 29. 

® ‘Flore Carhonifere dn Departeineiit de la Loire et dn Centre de la France,’ Cyrille 
Grand’ Eury, Mein. Sat\ Etrangers., xxiv. (1877). This table is here given as the fullest 
available synopsis of tlie classification of the Carhoniferous system of a single country on the 
basis of fossil plants. But further and more extended research is required before a scheme 
of arrangement can be perfected that may be capable of general application. 
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Calawiies cruciatus, Arthropitus mlcommunis ; the conifers by Walchia pioiiformis and 
some othei's. 

Upper Coal Flora (properly so called). — Calamites often abundant — Calamitcs 
interruptus, C. SiccJcowii, C. canouvformis, 0. cruciatus, Asterophyllites hippuroides, 
Macrostachya iufmidihuliformis (very common), Annularia hrevifolia, and A. longifolia 
(common throughout), Sphenophyllum oblongifolmin. Ferns richly developed, par- 
ticularly of the genera Pecopteris {P. unita, arguta, polymorpha, and especially 
Schlotheimii) ; Odontoptcris {0. reichiana, Brardii^ miiconeura, xenopter aides, the last 
extremely abundant); Gaulopteris macvodiscus, Alethoptcris Grandini in great profusion, 
Callipteridmm {C. ovatum, gigas, densifolia, common). Lepidodendra have almost 
disappeared ; Sigillarim are not uncommon {S. rhitydolcpis, S. Brardii), with Stig- 
mariopsis and Syringodendron, Cordaites occurs in great abundance ; the conifers are 
represented by Walchia piniformis and a few other species. 

Upper Coal Flora — (Lower Zone, Flore d%(, terrain liouillcr sous-superieurc).— 
Calamites and Asterophyllites abundant in individuals and species {Q. Suclcowii, Cistii, 
mnnseformis, varians, app)roximat%LS, A. rigidus, grandis, hippuroides), Annularia 
radiata, Splienopliyllum. Among the ferns there are few true sphenopterids, but 
Neitropteris is common {N. fiexuosa, auriculata), also Odontopferis {0. reichictna, 
Schlothewiii), Pecopteris (P. arhorescens, pulclira, candolliaiia, villosa, oreoptcridia, 
creiiulata, aspidoides, elegans), Gaulopteris, Psaronius. Lepidodendra are few (X. Stern- 
hergii, elegans, Lepidostrohus suFvariahilis, Lcpidophloios laricinus, Knorria Selloni, 
Lepidophyllum majus). Sigillarioid forms are likewise on the wane when compared 
with their profusion below {Sigillaria elliptica, GandollU, tessellata, elegans, grasiana, 
Brardii, spinulosa ; Syringodendron cyclostigma, distans ; Stupnania Jicoides abundant). 
Cordaites, however, now becomes the dominant group of plants, but with a somewhat 
different facies from that which it presents in the middle Coal-measures {C. horassifoUus, 
G. principalis, JDadoxylon Brandlingii, Cardioearpiis emarginatus, Guthieri, major, 
ovatus), Calamites cruciatus makes its appearance, also Walchia piniformis. 

Middle Coal Flora — (Upper Zone, Supra-moyenne). — Calamites numerous (6\ 
Suckowii, Cistii, camuiformis, ramosus ; Asterophyllites foliosus, longifolius, grandis, 
rigidus ; Annularia mimeta, hrenifoUa ; Sphe7iop7iylhcm saxifragnfolin'm, Schlotheimii, 
tmmeahm, onajus. Ferns represented by Sphenopteris {S, latifoUa, irrcgula^Hs, trifolio- 
lata, cristata, &c.). Pi'epecopteris (maximum of this genus), Pecopteris (P. ahbremata, 
rillosa, Cistii, orcopteridia, &c.), Ca^ilopteris, JYcimjpte^ds, and other genera. Lepido- 
deiidra are not infrequent {Lepidode^id'ron aculeatum, Ster^ibergii, elegans, rimosmn ; 
Lepidostrohus rariahilis ; Lcpidophloios la^'icinus, Lepidophyllum maju,s\, and various 
Lyeopodites. The proportion of Sigillairia is always large \s. Cortei, inteAnncdia, SillL 
7)iamu, tessellata, cyclostigma, alfernams, BrongniaHi, Stigmarla ficoides, mmor). 
Pseudosigillaria is abundant, especially P. ^nonostigma. Cordaites appears in some 
places abundantly {C. horassifoUus, Ai'tesia tramiw'sa, Cladiscm schwmdamis), and its 
fruits are numerous and varied [Cm'diocarpus emarginatus, orhimdaris, owdus). 

Middle Coal Flora (properly so called), characterised above all by the dominant 
place of the Sigillarioids, which now surpass the lepidodendroids and form the main 
mass of the coal-seams. The genus Sigillaria here attains its maximum development 
{S. G^'oeseri, angusta, smtellata, intemnedia, clongata, 7 iotata, aUmiumis, rugosa, rani- 
formis, leopoldma, and many more; Pseudosigillaria striata, rimosa, ^mniosiigma; 
Stiginaria ficoides, mmo7'). Lepidodendroids are large and frequent (Lepldodendnm 
aculeatimn, ohovatum, caudatum, odonosmu, Ste^mbe^'gU, elegans ; Lepidophlolos laricinus; 
Ulodendro^i 7)iajns, mmiis ; Ilalonia tuhcrculata, tortima, regidaris ; Lepidophyllum 
majus ; Lepidostrohus mriahilis). The ferns are abundant and varied ; the Sphenop- 
terids include many species, of which Sphenopteris Hoeiimghansii and tenclla are common 
(also S. Bro7ini, Schlothewiii, tenuifolia, rigida, furcata, elcgaiis) ; Alethoptcris is very 
plentiful {A. lonchitica, Serlii, Mantelli, heterophijUa) ; also Lo 7 ichopteris Bricii and L. 
Rohlii; Prepecopteris, Pecopteris, Megdphytoii, NeuropteTris {N. ficxnosa, Loshii, te 7 mi- 
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folia, fjlgautca), Cycloi:>tcns, Aulacopteris. The calamites are widely diffused and 
abundant, especially Calamites duMus, und^ilafAis, ramosus, decoratiis, Stemliaueri ; 
Asterophyllitcs suhhipjniroides, grandis, longifolmis ; Vollcmaiinia, Mnneyana ; SpTieno- 
pliyllum seems here to reach its maximum, characteristic species being emarginatum, 
sa:dfrcigsefoluLrii, erosum, deutatum, truncatum, Sehlotheimii. Some coals and shales 
abound with OcmUocarpus, also THgonocarpus, and Noggerathia. 

Middle Coal Flora — (Lower Zone, Flore houilUre sous-inoyenne). — Lepidodendroids 
are characteristically abundant and varied [Lepidodciulron aculeatum,, ohovatwn, crenatum, 
Haidingeri, muHlatimn, longifoUum ; and Lepidophloios Ictricmus, intermedius, emssi- 
caulis ; ULodendron, abundant in England, U. dichotoimim, pitnctatmn, majas, minus, 
&:c. ; Halonia. tortuosa, regularis, &c.). Sigillarioids are numerous {Sigillaria oculata, 
elegems, scutellata, elongata, mamillaris, alrcolaris, reniformis ; Stigniaria ficoides, 
minor, stellata, reticulata; Eictyoxylon, Lyginodendron). Calamites abound ((7. can- 
na!formis, Suclcowii, Gistii, dccoratus, approximatus ; AsteropTiyllites suhhippuroides, 
longifolius ; Vollonamiia polystachya). Ferns likewise form a notable part of the flora 
especially splienopterids {Sphenopteris latifoUa, acutifolia, elegans, dissecta, furcata, 
Gh'arenJiorstii, nervosa, muricata, obtusiloha, trifoliata); also Prepecopteris silesiaca, 
oxyphylla, Clockeri, dentata ; Megaphyton niajus ; Pecopteris ophiodermatica and other 
similar forms. The nenropterids become abundant {Neuropteris JieteropTiylla, LosMi, 
gigantea, ienuifoUa; Gyclopteris obliqua ; Alethopteris lonchitica, &c.). The abundant 
Oordaites of the higher measures are absent, though the fruit CarpolitJms occasionally 
occurs. 

Infra Coal-measure Flora — (Millstone grit, Vetage characterised 

essentially by lepidodendroids and stigmarias. — Lepidodendron aculeatum, obovatum 
crenatum, brevifolium, caudatum, carinettum, rimosum, volkmanniamim ; Ulodendron 
pimdatum, elliqMcum, mapis; Ealonia tubercidosa ; Lepidophloios intermedins, laricinus. 
Sigillaria is not very common, but S. oculata, alvcolata (Stern.), Knorrii, trigona, 
minima, and other species occur. The ferns are more varied than in older parts of the 
system, sphenopterids being the dominant types {^Sphenopteris distans, elegans, tridacty- 
lites, furcata, dissecta; rigida, divaricata, linearis, acutiloba, &c. ). The genus Pecopteris 
is represented by a few species. Neiiropteris is comparatively rare (N. Loshii, tenuifolia), 
Alethopteris appears in the widespread species A. lonchitica, and a few others. Calamites 
are not relatively abundant [Calamites undulatxLs, Stcinhaueri, communis, cannseformis, 
Gistii; Asterophyllites foliosus, &c.). 

Flora of the Upper Greywacke. — Lepidodendroids are the prevalent forms 
[Lepidodendron carinatum, polyphyllum, voUcmamiianum, riogosum, caudatum, aculeatitm, 
obovatum ; Halonia tetrasticha, regularis ; Ulodendron ovale, commutatum), SUgmaria 
in several species occurs, sometimes abundantly ; but Sigillaria is rare [S. undulata, 
Voltzii, costata, stibelegans, venosa, Guerangeri, verneuillana). Calamites are not in- 
frequent [C. Roemeri, VoUzU, cannmformis, &c.). The ferns are chiefly sphenopterids 
[Sphenopteris dissecta, elegans, Gersdorjii, distans, tridactylitcs, schistoru^m; Gyclopteris 
tenuifolia, Hctidingcri, fiabellata ; Prepecopteris aspera, subdentata ; Neuropteris hetero- 
phylla, LosMi), 

Flora of the Culm, characterised by the abundance of lepidodendroids of the type 
of L, veltheimiamim (with Knorria irribricata), by the number of Bornia transitionis, 
associated with Calamites Roemeri, SUgmaria ficoides (and other species), and by the 
abundance of the palieopterid ferns [Palseopteris Machaneti, antiqua, dissecta, Calym- 
matofheca [Sphenopteris) ajfinis (Fig. 401); Gardiopteris frondosa ; Rhodea divaricata, 
elegans, moravica; Sphenopteris Gbpperti, Schimperi, &c.). 

Carboniferous Limestone Flora. — The palseopterid ferns reach a maximum 
[Pal^opteris inoeg'uilatcra, lindseseformis, polymorpha, frondosa, Calymmatotheca afiinis). 
Sphenopterid forms are found in Sphenopteris bifida, lanceolata, confertifolia. The old 
genus Cyclostigma here disappears (U. mimda, Nathorstii). The moi^e characteristic 
lepidodendroids are Lejndodendron weiManum, veltheimiamim, sqicamosum; Knorria 
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imbricata, acicidaris. The flora includes also Stigmaila fieoides, rugosa ; Bornia tran- 
sit lonis ; Aster ophyllites elegans^ &c. 

This subject has increasingly engaged the attention of palaeobotanists 
during recent years. The late D. Stur, whose labours in the Carbonifer- 
ous flora were so fruitful, correlated the Carboniferous system of Britain 
with that of Central Europe mainly by means of the plants. He regarded 
the Coal-measures of Wales and the west of England generally as 
equivalent to the higher series of Germany, those of central and northern 
England and Scotland as equivalent to the lower series, both of these 
series being represented in Lancashire.^ The question has since been taken 
up with much zeal and success by Mr. Kidston, with reference to the 
British Carboniferous flora, and he is still engaged in the investigation. 
A preliminary statement of his results was published by him in 1893, to 
which further reference will be made in the sequel.- Mr. D. White has 
likewise insisted upon the stratigraphical succession of floras in the 
southern anthracite coal-field of Pennsylvania. He thinks that the plants 
of the Pottsville Formation in that field exhibit a rapid development 
and series of changes or modifications, which if treated with great 
systematic refinement are of high stratigraphical value.” ^ 


§ 2. Local development. 

The European development of the Carboniferous system presents certain well- 
marked local types, wliieh bring clearly before the mind some of the successive 
geographical features of the time. During the earlier half of the Carboniferous period, 
there still lay much land towards the north and north-west of the present European 
area, whence a continuous supply of sandy and muddy sediment was derived. A sea of 
moderate depth and clear water extended from the Atlantic across the site of Central 
Ireland, the heart of England and Belgium into Westphalia. The southern margin of 
this ancient Mediterranean was probably formed by the ridge of older Palaeozoic and 
crystalline rocks, which, extending from the west of England into the Boulonnais, and 
from Brittany into Central France, sweeps eastward by the uplands of the Ardennes, 
Hundsriick, Taunus, and Thuringer Wald into Saxony and Silesia. In the deeper and 
clearer water, massive beds of limestone accumulated ; but towards the land, at least on 
the north side of the sea, there was an increasingly abundant deposit of sand and mud, 
with occasional seams of coal and sheets of limestone. The whole region underwent 
slow subsidence and infilling of sediment, until at last vast marshes and jungles occupied 
tracts that had been previously sea. By degrees, the lower parts of the surrounding 
land were likewise submerged beneath the accumulating coal-growths, which conse- 
(piently spread over the sinking areas. Hence, while across the central portions of the 
Carboniferous region the normal succession of strata presents a lower marine division, 
consisting mainly of limestone, and an upper brackish-water division, composed of sand- 
stones, shales, and coal-seams, the marginal tracts show hardly any limestone, some of 
them indeed, as in Central France, containing only the highest part of the upper 
division. 


^ Jahrh. K. K. Geol. R&icJismist, 1889. 

Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxxv. (1890-91), pp.^ 63, 391 419 ; x.xxvii, (1893), p. 307. 
ProG. Roy. Rhys. Soc. Edin. xii. (1893), p. 219. 

2m Ann. Rep. l/.S. G. S. (1900), pp. 749-918. 
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The British Isles.^ — The general sequence just referred to is well illustrated in 
the structure of the Carhoniferous tracts of Britain, which being sufficiently extensive 
to contain more than one type of the system, cast interesting light on the Varied 
geographical conditions under which the rocks Avere accumulated. As the land, whence 
the chief supplies of sediment were derived, rose mainly to the north and north-west, 
while tlie centre of England and Ireland lay under clear water of moderate depth, the 
sea shallowed northwards into Scotland, and its bottom was covered with constantly 
accumulating banks of sand and sheets of mud. Hence vertical sections of the 
Carboniferous system of Britain differ greatly according to the districts in which they 
are taken. The subjoi7ied table may be regarded as expressing the typical subdivisions 
which can be recognised, with modifications, in all parts of the country : — 


3. 


Coal' measures*; 


V 


Upper series of red and grey sandstones, clays, and sometimes 
breccias, with occasional seams and streaks of coal and Spirorbis 
limestone. This group contains workable coals in the Bristol and 
Somerset (Radstock and Farrington), South Wales, and Forest 
of Dean fields, but in othc”’ parts England is represented by red 
shales Avithout Avorkable I;-.: i on p. 1049). 

Middle or chief coal-bearing serie.s of sandstones, clays, and shales, 
with numerous Avorkable coal-seams (p. 1048). 

Lower Coal-measures or G-annister beds, — flagstones, shales, and thin 
coal - seams, Avith in some districts hard siliceous pavements 
(gannister). Many of the characteristic plants of the Middle 
Coal-measures are here absent. 


f Grits, flagstones, and shales, with thin seams of coal and occasional 
layers of fossiliferons limestone and shale. The plants are 
generally scarce and badly preserved, but are of Goal-measure forms 
I and specifically distinct from these of the strata below. The 

I limestones are marine and the fossils contained in them are 

I, generally common to the Carboniferous Limestone below (p. 1047). 

''Yoredalo Group of shales, limestones, and grits, passing laterally into 
the iliick limestoiic.s of the centre and south-west of England. 
The limestones and calcareous shales contain Carboniferous 
Limestone fossils. The dark shales and sandstones yield plants 
which can be distinguished from those of the true Coal-measures. 
The prevalent form is Lepidodendron mUheimianum ; 
dicksonioides, S. Linhi-j S. Gersdorjl, .!-■<"■■/ '■'-■■n- 


^ For detailed information regarding British Carboniferous rocks and fossils the student 
may consult, among early works, Phillips’ ‘Geology of Yorkshire,* 1836, and papers by 
Prestwich {GeoL Trans. 2nd ser. v.), and Sedgwick {op. cit. iv. Q. G. S. viii. Proc. Geol. Soc. 
ii.). Of later date are memoirs by Binney {Q. J. G. S. ii. xviii.) ; Kirkby {op. ciL xxx\d.) ; 
Davis and Lees, ‘ West Yorkshire,’ 1878 ; G. H. Morton, numerous papers in Proc. 
Liverpool Geol. Soc. ; Hull’s ‘ Coal-Fields of Great Britain.’ The Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey will be found to supply much detailed information for the various Carboniferous 
tracts of Britain ; see, for example, the “ Geology of the Yorkshire Coal-Field,” by Messrs. 
Green and Russell, “Geology of Flint and Mold,” by A. Strahan, and the Memoir on the 
South Wales Coal-field, of which several parts have appeared. 

The proposal to arrange the stratigraphical subdivisions of the British Carhoniferous 
system on the basis of a study of the zonal distrilmtion of the fossil plants, has been 
supplemented by the endeavour to work oiit the same idea with reference to the animal 
remains, and some progress has been made in the subject. See Garwood and Marr, Geol. 
Mag. 1895, p. 550, also 1896, p. 46. Wheelton Hind, op. cit. 1896, p. 255 ; 1897, pp. 159, 
205 ; 1898, p. 61. G. H. Morton, op. cit. 1897, p. 132. A committee for the consideration 
of the question has been appointed by the British Association, J?eporfo‘, 1896, 1897, 1899, 
pp. 371-376. 
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Machanekii and Archfeopteris Tschermak% appear to be restricted 
to the Carboniferous Limestone series (p. 1042).^ 

Thick (Scaur or Main) limestone in south and centre of England and 
Trelnnfl. pa««in£r northwards into sandstones, shales, and coals with 
corals, polyzoa, brachiopods, lamellibranchs), 
of which a more detailed account follows this table. 

Lower Limestone Shale of south and centre of England (marine fossils 
like those of overlying limestone). The Calciferous Sandstone 
group of Scotland (marine, estuarine, and terrestrial f)!g;!nis!iis), 
which probably represents the Scaur Limestone and T.o\M:r Lime- 
stone Shale, and graduates downward insensibly into the Upper 
Old Red Sandstone, is described at p. 1042. 

1. Cakboniferoxjs Limestone Seuies and local equivalents.— In the south-west 
of England, and in South Wales, the Carboniferous system passes down conformably 
into the Old Red Sandstone. The passage beds consist of yellow, green, and reddish 
sandstones, green, grey, red, blue, and variegated marls and shales, sometimes full of 
terrestrial plants. They are well exposed on the Pembrokeshire coasts, marine fossils 
being there found even among the argillaceous beds at the top of the Red Sandstone 
series. They occur with a thickness of about 500 feet in the gorge of the Avon near 
Bristol, but show less than half that depth about the Forest of Dean. At their base 
there lies a bone-bed containing abundant palatal teeth. IsTot far above this horizon 
plant-bearing strata are found. Hence these rocks bring before us a mingling of terres- 
trial and marine conditions. In Yorkshire, near Lowther Castle, Brough, and in 
Ravenstonedale, alternations of red sandstones, shales, and clays, containing Stiginaria 
and other plants, occur in the lower part of the Carboniferous Limestone. Along the 
eastern edge of the Silurian hills of the Lake District, at the base of the Pennine escarp- 
ment and round the Cheviot Hills, a succession of red and grey sandstones, and green 
and red shales and marls .with plants, underlies the base of the Carboniferous Limestone, 
It is highly probable, however, that these red strata form merely a local base, and 
occur on many successive horizons ; so that they should be regarded not as marking any 
particular period, but rather as indicating the recurrence or persistence of certain peculiar 
littoral conditions of deposit during the subsidence of the land (p. 652). Farther north, 
in the southern counties of Scotland, the Upper Old Red Sandstone, with its character- 
istic fishes, graduates upward into reddish and grey sandstones with Carboniferous 
plants. 

In Devon and Cornwall a type of the Carboniferous system is found, which, though 
it does not occur elsewhere in Britain, has been ascertained to reappear and to have a 
wide extension in Central Europe. It presents a thick series of well-bedded grits, sand- 
stones, shales, often dark grey, with occasional thin limestone and radiolarian cherts, 
and passes down conformably into upper Devonian strata. Though much contorted 
and faulted, like the Devonian formations of the same region, this arenaceous and shaly 
series has yielded a sufficiently large number of recognisable fossils to show its geological 
position. The plants resemble generally those found in the Calciferous Sandstone series 
of Scotland. The animal remains include species of Orthoc&ms, Glyphiocaw'^ (Gonia- 
tites), Prolecanites {Goniatites), Noonismoceraa {GoiviatitGs), Pericychcs {Goniatites), 
Posidonomya (P. Becheri), Chomtes^ Spiri/er {S. Urci\ Product/us (P. pUcMus, P. 
concentricus), Orthis Michelini, Phillipsia, Griffithides^ Proetus^ Cwlacantims cUgms, 
ElonicMliys Aitkeni, &c., an assemblage that also points to a position low down in the 
Carboniferous system. The siliceous bands or cherts, and some of the softer shales 
have yielded 23 genera of radiolaria.^ This series of strata is known as the Culm- 


^ The plants here mentioned are given on the authority of Mr. Kidston in bis paper in 
Proc. Boy. Phys. Soc. Edin. cited above on p. 1037. 

2 G. J. Hinde and H. Fox, Q. /. G. S. li. (1895) ; Trans. Devon. Assoc, xxviii. (1896), 
p. 774. Gen. McMahon, GeoL Mag. 1890, p, 106. 


1. Carboniferous 
Limestone 
series 
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measures, and the name Culm has iDeeii adopted as the designation of this type of 
Lower Carboniferous rocks abroad. Bands of tuff, diabase, &c., mark contemporaneous 
volcanic activity during the deposition of the Devonshire Culm.^ 

In the south and south-west of England, and in South AVales, the base of the 
Carboniferons system consists of certain dark shales known as Lower Limestone 
Shale, in which a few characteristic fossils of the Carboniferous Limestone occur. 
The distinctive lamellibraneh is Modiola Mamdamvi. These basement beds vary up to 
rather more than 400 feet in thickness. They are overlain conformably by the thick 
mass of limestone, which in Britain and Belgium forms a characteristic member of 
the Carboniferous system. 

The name Carboniferous Limestone (or Mountain Limestone) was given by 
Conybeare to the thick mass of limestone which in the south-west of England is inter- 
posed between the Old Red Sandstone and the Coal-measures. As the geological 
structure of the country came to be more fully known, the limestone was found to pass 
laterally into sandy and argillaceous strata. The term Carboniferons Limestone Series 
is now applied to this division of the system, which attains its greatest thickness in the 
north, though the limestone there forms a subordinate part of the whole series. Towards 
the south, on the other hand, the limestone increases in dimensions till it practically 
constitutes the entire thickness of the series. In the Pennine chain, which forms the 
axis of the north of England, the Carboniferous Limestone series attains a thickness of 
nearly 4000 feet, yet this is not its entire depth, for its base is not seen. Of this great 
thickness the lowest visible 1600 feet consist of limestone. Traced southward this lime- 
stone increases in magnitude, till in the Mendip Hills it attains a thickness of about 
3000 feet. Followed, on the other hand, towards the north, the calcareous part of the 
series diminishes in Scotland to a few thin seams of limestone, the main mass of rock 
consisting of sandstone and shale with seams of coal and ironstone. The Pennine 
chain appears to have been the area of maximum depression during the early part of 
the Carboniferous period in England. The great and rapid variations in thickness of 
the limestone may indicate inequalities in the downward movement, and perhaps to 
■some extent irregularities in the gi'owth of corals and the accumulation of calcareous 
ddbris. The great mass of 3000 feet of limestone in the Mendip Hills dwindles down to 
less than 400 feet in tlie Forest of Dean, a distance of only some 30 miles. The thick- 
ness sinks at Abergavenny, in the east of Glamorganshire, to hardly more than 100 feet 
of thin seams of limestone and shale. Thirty miles to the south, at Barry, it has 
increased to more than 1000 feet, while only 20 miles farther west, at Porthcawl, it is 
estimated to be as much as 4500. The whole of the Carboniferous rocks of South 
Wales thicken towards the south and west. It is therefore surprising to find that 
towards the western limits of the region the Carboniferous Limestone on the coast of 
Pembrokeshire disappears altogether, ^ and the Coal-measures come immediately next to 
the older Palaeozoic rocks. This structure, however, is not improbably due to gigantic 
overthrusts, whereby the Carboniferous Limestone has been concealed. 

Where typically developed, the Carboniferous Limestone is a massive well-bedded 
limestone, chiefly light bluish-grey in colour, varying from compact homogeneous to 
distinctly crystalline in texture, and rising into ranges of hills, whence its original name 
“Mountain Limestone.” It is sometimes, especially near Bristol and along the north 


^ Be la Beche, ‘Geology of Cornwall,’ &c. XJssher, Geol, Alcuj. 1887, p. 10; Proc. 
Somerset Arch. Nat. Hist Boc. xxxviii. (1892), pp. 111-219. 

^ De la Beche {Me7n. Geol. Swire, i. p. 112) states that the limestone is there overlapped 
by the Coal-measures. But the complicated structure of the ground was not realised in his 
day. This region is now being mapped in detail by the Geological Survey, and its structure 
will soon be better understood. See the published maps and the successive Parts of the 
Memoir on the South Wales coal-field. 
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crop of tlie South AVales coal-tield, distinctly oolitic^ and often contains occasional 
scattered irregular nodules and nodular beds of dark chert (phtaiiite).- Though it is 
abundantly fossil iferoiis, little has yet been done in working out in detail the success- 
ive life-zones of this great mass of rock, as has been performed so well for the corre- 
sponding limestone series of Belgium.^ Prodiictus glganteus and P. com have been claimed 
as distinctive of the thick limestone, but the former ascends far above that platform. 
Some of the other organisms certainly range through the whole of the Carboniferous 
Limestone series, even up into the Coal-measures, such as Product us seiiiireticulatus, 
P. scabriculusj Echnondta rudis, Lithodomus [ModAola) Ungimlis and species of Lingula, 
indicating a long continuity of the same general geographical conditions. Some portions 
of the limestone are made mainly of bunches and sheets of coral {Litliostrotion, Phillifs- 
astrma, &c. ), while solitary cup corals {Zaplircntis, Cyatliophylhbm, kc.) are often pro- 
fusely abundant. Many of the sheets of calcareous material consist almost entirely 
of the joints and broken stems of crinoids, mingled with valves of brachiopods and 
lamellibranchs, gasteropods and cephalopods of the genera already enumerated, while 
occasional teeth and spines of the elasmobranch fishes are dispersed through tlie rock. 
Such deposits point to clear and moderately deep water, into which little or no ordinary 
sediment was carried from the land, but where a prolific marine fauna graduolly built up 
masses of limestone hundreds or even thousands of feet in thickness. Mr. Tiddeman 
has described under the name of “reef-knolls” certain mound- like aggregations of 
calcareous matter, which he supposes to be partly of the nature of coral-reefs.^ 

On a weathered surface of the limestone the fossils commonly stand out conspicuously, 
as their more largely crystalline calcite enables them to resist the atmospheric influences 
better than the fine detrital material in which they lie. Even, however, limestones 
which may appear to the naked eye destitute of fossils and structureless, may be shown 
by the examination of thin slices of them under the microscope to be crowded with 
organic remains, both entire minute forms (spicules, foraminifera, radiolaria, &c.) and 
fragments of larger kinds. Diversities of colour and lithological character occur, 
whereby the bedding of the thick masses of limestone can be distinctly seen. Here and 
there, a more markedly crystalline structure has been superinduced ; while along lines 
of principal joints the rock on either side for a breadth of 20 or 30 fathoms is occasionally 
converted into yellowish or brown dolomite or “ duustone ” (see p. 426). 

In England and in Ireland interesting evidence exists of submarine volcanoes during 
the time of the Carboniferous Limestone. In Derbyshire sheets of basalt-lava and tuff, 
locally termed “toadstone,” together with some volcanic vents filled with agglomerate 


^ In Glamorganshire a band of white oolite 40 feet thick lies in the middle of the main 
limestone, while some parts of the lower limestone are also oolitic. 

The chert bands of the Carboniferous Limestone have been shown liy Dr. liinde to be 
largely composed of spicules of siliceous sponges, OeoL Mag, 1887, p. 436 ; and ^ British 
Palasozoic Sponges,’ Pal. Soc. for 1887, 1888. He has also described similar beds from the 
Permo-Carboniferous rocks of Spitzbergen, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 241. 

As examples of recent careful papers descriptive of the Carboniferous Limestone and the 
distribution of its fossils, reference may be made to two memoirs by the late G. H. Morton on 
the Vale of Clwyd and on Anglesey, Proc. Liverpool GeoL Soc. 1898 and 1901 ; and 
to the memoir by Dr. Wheelton Hind and Mr. J. A. Howe, Q. J. G. S. Ivii. (1901), pi). 
347-402. 

^ Brit. Assoc. 1889, p. 600 ; 1900, p. 740 ; Geol. Mag. 1901, p. 20. Mr. Marr regards them 
as probably due to local thickening as a consequence of rupture and overthrust [Q. J. G. S. Iv, 
1899, p. 327 ; see also Lamplugh, op. cit. Ivi. 1900, p. 11). W. Hind and J. Howe, op, ciL 
Ivii. (1901), p. 361. The original reef-knolls described by Mr. Tiddeman from the Clitheroe 
district appeared to me to be due to the irregular aggregation of submarine organic debris 
in situ, though I could not detect any true reef-structure. 
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and tuff, mark one of tlie centres of eruption^ Another is to be seen at the south end 
of tlie Isle of Man.- A third appears in Somerset^ (Fig. 334), and a fourth in Sontliern 
Devonshire.*^ Two widely separated volcanic tracts have been found in Ireland, one in 
King’s County, the other, on a much larger and more diversified scale, in Limerick.^ 
It is in Scotland, however, as will be immediately referred to, that the most remarkable 
proofs of abundantly active Carboniferous volcanoes have been preserved. 

In the Carboniferous areas of the south-west of England and South Wales, the limits 
of the Carboniferous Limestone are well defined by the Lower Limestone Shale below, 
and by the Farew’ell Rock or Millstone Grit above. In the Pennine area, however, the 
massive limestone passes laterally into a series of shales, limestones, and sandstones, 
known as the Yore dale Groiip.^ These cover a large area and attain a great thick- 
ness. In North Staftbrdshire they are 2300 feet thick. In Lancashire they attain 
still greater dimensions, Mr. Hull having there found them to be no less than 4500 feet 
thick. Both the lower or main (Scaur) limestone and the Yoredale group pass north- 
wards into sandstones and shales with coal seams. In Northumberland, the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone series has been grouped into the following subdivisions : — 

Upper Calcareous group, from the base of the Millstone grit to the Great Lime- 
stone, 350-1200 feet. 

Lower Calcareous group, from the Great Limestone to the bottom of the Dun or 
Redesdale Limestone, 1300-2500 feet. 

Carbonaceous group, Scremerston coals, from the Dun Limestone to the top of the 
Fell Sandstone, 800-2500 feet. 

Fell Sandstone, 500-1600 feet. 

Tuediaii or Cement Stone gi*oup, 500-1500 feet. 

Basement conglomerate. 

These subdivisions are not all fully developed in any one district, but the average thick- 
ness of the whole is at least as great as in districts farther south. 

Traced northwards into Scotland, the Carboniferous Limestone series undergoes a 
still further petrographical and paleontological change. Its massive limestones dwindle 
down, and are replaced by thick courses of yellow and white sandstone, dark shale, and 
seams of coal and ironstone, among which onl}?- a few thin sheets of limestone are to be 
met with. Scottish geologists have named the lower part of their Carboniferous system 
the Calciferoiis Sandstone series. It passes down conformably into the Upper Old 
Red Sandstone, and graduates upwards into the base of w-hat is known as the Carboniferous 
Limestone series of Scotland. There can he no doubt, however, that it is really the strati- 
graphical eq_uivaleiit of the greater part of the Carboniferous Limestone of England, 
including both the Lower Limestone Shale and the Yoredale rocks.'^ The Calciferoiis 
Sandstones present two distinct types of sedimentation. In the more usual of these, 
known as the Cement-Stone group, the strata consist of thin-bcdded white, yellow, a-nd 


^ ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ cliap. xxix. and authorities there cited. H. 
Arnold Benirose, (}. J. G. 8. 1. (1894), p. 603 ; Iv. (1889), pp. 224, 239, 548. 

2 J. Horne, Trans. Geol. Sac. Bdin. ii. (1874), p. 332. B. Hobson, 0. J. G. 8. xlvii. 
(1891), p. 432 ; Yn Lioar Maimimgh, Douglas, January 1892, p. 337. A. G., ‘Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap. xxix. The geology of this island has been worked out 
in detail by Mr. Lampliigh for the Geological Survey, and his memoir on the Geology of the 
Isle of Man is now in the press. 

^ Smmnary of Progress of Geol. Surv. for 1898, p. 104. 

^ De la Beche, ‘Report on the Geology of Cornwall,’ &c. (1839), p. 119. F. Rutley, 
“ The Eruptive Rocks of Brent Tor,” Mem. QeoL 8utv. (1878). Q. J. G. 8. xxxvi. (1880), p. 
286. General M‘Mahon, op. cit. 1. (1894), p, 338. 

® ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap, xxx., and references there given. 

® Dr. Wheelton Hind, Geol. Mag. 1897, i^p. 159, 205. 

7 See W. Gunn, Geol Mag. 1898, p. 342. 
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green sandstones, grey, green, blue, and red clays and sliales, with thin bands of pale 
argillaceous limestone or cement-stone. Seams of gypsum occasionally appear. These 
deposits are, on the whole, singularly barren of organic remains. They seem to have 
been laid down with great slowness, and without disturbance, in enclosed basins, which, 
as a rule, were not well fitted for the su])port of animal life, though occasional ostracod 
limestones and other traces of organisms may be noted, while fragmentary plants serve 
to show that the adjoining slopes were covered with vegetation. The cement -stone 
group in Central Scotland is overlain with an important volcanic platform, to which 
reference will immediately be made, but in the southern counties a corresponding 
platform lies below it. The second type of the Calciferous Sandstones is well developed 
ill the Lothians and Fife. It may there be seen lying upon the volcanic rocks that 
cover the normal cement -stone group, of the upper part of which it may be the 
equivalent. It is known as the Burdie House or Oil-shale grouj-), and consists of yellow, 
grey, and white sandstones, with blue and black shales, clay -ironstones, limestones, 
“cement-stones,” and occasional seams of coal. The sainhstones form excellent building 
stones, the city of Edinburgh having been built of them (p. 165). Some of the shales are 
so bituminous as to yield, on distillation, from thirty to forty gallons of crude petroleum 
to the ton of shale ; they have consequently been largely worked for the manufacture 
of mineral-oil. The limestones are usually dull, grey or yellow, and close-grained, in 
seams seldom more than a few inches thick, and graduate by addition of clay and' 
protoxide of iron into cement-stone ; but occasionally they swell out into thick lenti- 
cular masses like the well-known limestone of Burdie House, so long noted for its 
remarkable fossil fishes. This limestone appears to be mainly made of the crowded 
cases of a small ostracod crustacean {Leperditia Okeni, var. scoto-hurdigctlemis). Tlie 
coal-seams are few and commonly too thin to be workable, though one (Houston coal) 
has been mined in Linlithgowshire and several others in East Fife. The fossils of 
the Burdie House group indicate an alternation of fresh or brackish water and marine 
conditions. They include numerous plants, of which the most abundant are Calyra- 
matotJieca {Bphenopteris] affi,nis (Fig. 401), Rhacoptcvis flahcllata, Bphcnop>tcris paEiy- 
rach'iSi S. bifida, Lapidodemlron volhiumniamim, L. velthoiadanmn, Lepidostrobus fim- 
hriatus, Catamites, Stlgmaria ficoidcs, Araucarioxylom Ostracod crustaceans, chiefly 
the Leperditia above mentioned, crowd many of the shales. With these are usually 
associated abundant traces of the presence of fish, either in the form of coprolites, or 
of scales, bones, plates, and teeth. The following are characteristic ganoid species : 
Elordchthys striolatus, B. Rohisoni, Rhadiniehthys ornatissimus, Nemxitoptychim 
Greenochii, Eurynotus crenatus (Fig. 400), llMzodus Ilibherti, Mcgalkhllmjs sp. with 
the selachians Gyracantlius formosus, Callopristodm {Otcnoptychius) peciinatus and 
Tristichms arcuatus. At intervals tliroughout the group, marine horizons occur, 
usually as shale bands marked by the presence of such distinctively Carboniferous 
Limestone species as Spirorbis carbonarim, Orbiculoidm {iJismut] nitida, Lingtcla 
sqiimnif 07-mis, L. m7jUloidcs, Murchisoiiia, Bellei'oplum decimals, OoniatUes, 07iJwce'ra$ 
cylbub-aceimi, 0, swUatum. The marine Imnds increase in number in the East of Fife.^ 

One of the most singular features of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Scotland is 
the prodigious abundance of intercalated volcanic rocks. So varied, indeed, are the 
characters of these masses, and so manifold and interesting is the light they throw 
upon volcanic action, that the region may be studied as a typical one for this class of 
phenomena. (See Book IV. Part Vll. Sect, i.) Inland sections are abundant on tlie 
sides of the hills and in the stream-courses, while along the sea-.shoro the rocks have 

^ For descriptions of the Calciferous Sandstone group, ace Maclaren, ‘ Geology of Fife 
and the Lothians ’ ; also the Explanation.^ to accompany the Maps of the Geological Survey 
of Scotland, particularly those on Sheets 14, 22, 23, 32, 33, and 34 ; the Memoir on Central 
and Western Fife (1900) and that on Eastern Fife (1902). T. Bro^wn, Trems. fiLoy, Hoc. 
Edin, xxii. (1861), p. 385. Kirkhy, Q, J. O, S, xxxvi. p. 559. 
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been admirably exposed. Two great plia.ses or types of volcanic action during Carboni- 
ferous time may be recognised : (1) Plateaux, wliere the volcanic materials, discharged 
copiously from many scattered openings, now form broad tablelands or ranges of hills, 
sometimes many hundreds of square miles in extent and 1500 feet or more in thickness ; 
(2) Puys, where the ejections were often confined to the discharge of a small amount of 
fragmentary materials from a single independent vent, and where, when lavas and 
sliowers of ash were thrown out, they generally covered only a small area round the 
volcano which discharged them.^ 

The Plateau type of eruption was specially developed during the deposition of the 
Calciferous Sandstones. Its lavas consist of augite-oliviiie rocks (picrites, limburgites), 
basalts, andesites, and trachytes, while its necks or vents are filled with agglomerates, 
felsites, and in East Lothian, phonolites. Sheets of tuff are intercalated among the 
bedded lavas. The Puy type was, on the whole, of later date, reaching its chief de- 
velopment during the time of the Carboniferous Limestone. Its lavas are mostly basalts 
of various types, together with limburgites, picrites, and diabases. Tuffs and ag- 
glomerates are abundant, not infrequently containing organic remains (Figs. 330-333). 

While the scattered vents of the puys, with their associated lavas and tufis, occur 
on many horizons, the plateau-lavas occupy a tolerably definite position in the Calci- 
ferous Sandstones, though sometimes confined to the lower part of that group, sometimes 
ascending to the very base of the Carboniferous Limestone series. This volcanic zone 
forms an important feature in the geology of Southern Scotland. Composed of nearly 
horizontal sheets of andesite, diabase, and basalt, it extends from the Clyde islands 
on the Avest to Stirling on the east, and sweeps iii high tablelands through Renfrewshire 
and Ayrshire. It reappears in East Lothian, and inesents there some interesting and 
remarkably fresh tracliytic lavas. In Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, and Kirkcudbright, 
the volcanic sheets already referred to^ intervene between the top of the Old Red 
Sandstone and base of the Cement stones, and extend across into the English border. 

The Carboniferous Limestone series of Scottish geologists, probably represents 
the upper part of the Carboniferous Limestone of England. The main or Twelve-fathom 
limestone of Yorkshire, ■which lies not far below the Millstone grit, lias been traced into 
the north of Northumberland. The continuity of the outcrops is then interrupted by 
the Silurian ridge of the Lammermuir Hills, but if the identification of the uppermost 
Yoredale limestones of Northumberland with the lower limestones of the Scottish series 
near Dunbar be correct, it will follow that the so-called “Carboniferous Limestone series’^ 
of Scotland lies above the Yoredale rocks, and indicates a great northward development 
of the highest strata of the Carboniferous Limestone series of England.'^ As represented 
north of the Tweed, this series consists mainly of sandstones, shales, fire-clays, and coal- 
seams, with a feAv comparatively thin seams of encrinal limestone. The thickest of these 
limestones, known as the Hurlet or Main limestone, is usually about 6 feet in thickness, 
but in the north of Ayrshire swells out to 100 feet, which is the most massive bed of 
limestone in any part of the Scottish Carboniferous system. It is made of marine 
organisms, some parts being sheets of lithodeiidroii coral. Together with the shales, 
overlying it, it is the great repository of the marine fossils of the series. It forms one 
of a group of limestone beds at the base of the series, and lies upon a seam of coal, in 
some places associated with pyritous shales, which have been largely worked as a source 
of alum. This superposition of a bed of marine limestone on a seam of coal is of 
frequent occurrence in Scotland.^ Above these lower limestones comes a thick mass of 

^ The volcanic geology of this region is fully discussed in my ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great 
Britain,’ and in the Geol. Siirv. Memoirs cited on the previous page. See also ante, pp. 
749-753, 755-764. 

^ W. Gunn, Geol. Mag. 1898, p. 342. 

® For examples of remarkable alternations of marine and lagoon conditions, see GeoL 
Bu'reey Memoir, “Eastern Fife/’ 190^. 
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strata containing many valuable coal-seams and ironstones (Lower or Edge Coals). 
Some of these strata are full of terrestrial plants {Lc;pidodendron, Sigillaria, Btigmaria, 
Bjjhenopteris, Alcthopteris) ; others, particularly the ironstones, and the shales associated 
Avith the limestones and ironstones, contain marine shells, such as Lingida, Orbiculoiclea, 
Niiculaiict {Lcda), Myalina^ Emmphahts. Numerous remains of hshes have been obtained, 
more especially from some of the ironstones and coals {Gyracanthus formosus and other 
fin-spines, Mcgalichthys Hihherti, Rhizodus Hihlerti, with species of ElonicMhys, Acan- 
thodes, Ctenoptychhis, &c.). Remains of labyrinthodonts have also been found in this 
group of strata, and have been detected even down in the Burdie House limestone. The 
highest division of the Scottish Carboniferous Limestone series consists of a group of 
sandstones and shales, Avith a feAv coal-seams, and three, sometimes more, bands of 
marine limestone. Although these limestones are each only about 2 or 3 feet thick, 
they have a Avonderful persistence throughout the coal-fields of Central Scotland. As 
already mentioned (p. 651), they can be traced over an area of at least 1000 square 
miles, and they probably extended originally over a considerably greater region. The 
Hurlet limestone, Avith its underlying coal, can also be folloAved across a similar extent 
of country. Hence it is evident that, during certain epochs of the Carboniferous period, 
a singular uniformity of conditions prevailed over a large region of deposit in the centre 
of Scotland. 

As above stated, a distinguishing feature of the Carboniferous Limestone series of 
Scotland is the abundance of its intercalated volcanic rocks of the puy type. They are 
Avell developed in the basin of the Forth and in North Ayrshire. The lavas and tuffs 
are interbedded among the ordinary sedimentary strata, and the tufis are sometimes 
full of plants or of marine shells, crinoids, &c. (i.)p. 755, 756). The volcanic activity 
ceased before the time of the Millstone Grit. 

The difierence betAveen the lithological characters of the Carboniferous Limestone 
series, in its typical development as a great marine formation, and in its arenaceous 
and argillaceous prolongation into the north of England and Scotland,- has long been 
a familiar example of the nature and application of the evidence furnished by strata as 
to former geographical conditions. It shoAvs that the deeper and clearer water of the 
Carboniferous sea spread over the site of the central and south-western parts of England ; 
that land lay to the north, and that, AAdiile the Avhole area Avas undergoing subsidence, 
the maximum movement took place over the area of deeper Avater. The sediment 
derived from the north, during the time of the Carboniferous Limestone, seems to have 
sunk to the bottom before it could reach the great basin in which foraminifers, corals, 
crinoids, and raollusks Avere building up the thick calcareous deposit. Yet the thin 
limestone bands, Avhich run so persistently among the loAver Carboniferous rocks in 
Scotland, prove tliat there were occasional episodes during Avhich sediment ceased tc 
arrive, and Avhen the same species of shells, corals, and crinoids spread iiorthAA’’ards 
towards the land, forming for a time, over the sea-bottom, a continuous sheet of cal- 
careous ooze, like that of the deeper AA'ater farther south. These intervals of limestone- 
groAvth no doubt point to times of more rapid submergence, perhaps also to other 
geographical changes, AAdiereby the sediment Avas for a time prevented from spreading 
so far. It is further deserving of remark that the fossils in these thin upper limestones 
in Scotland, though specifically identical Avith those in the thick loAver limestones and 
in the massive Carboniferous Limestone of central and south-western England, are often 
dwarfed forms, as if the conditions of life were much less favourable than where the 
thicker sheets of calcareous material were accumulated. The corals, for instance, are 
generally few in number and small in size, and the large Prodnctus {P. gigantms) is 
reduced to a half or third of its usual dimensions. 

Viewed as a Avhole, the Carboniferous Limestone series of the northern part of the 
British area contains the records of a long-continued but intermittent process of sub- 
sidence. The numerous coal-seams, with their iindef^cla^S, may be regarded as surfaces 
of vegetation that grew in luxuriance on wide marine mud-flats. They mark pauses ih 
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the subsidence. Perhaps we may infer the relative length of these pauses from the 
comparative thicknesses- of the coal-seams. The overlying and intervening sandstones 
and shales indicate a renewal of the downward movement, and the gradual inhlliiig of 
the depressed area with sediment, until the water once more shoaled, and the vegetation 
from adjacent swamps spread over the muddy flats as before. The occasional limestones 
serve to mark epochs of more prolonged or more rapid subsidence, when marine life was 
enabled to flourish over the site of the submerged forests. But that the sea, even 
though tenanted in these northern parts by a limestone-making fauna, was not so clear 
and well suited for the development of animal life during some of these submergences 
as it was farther south, seems to be proved by the paucity and dwarfed forms of the 
fossils, as well as by the admixture of clay in the stone. 

Ireland presents a development of Carboniferous rocks, which on the whole follows 
tolerably closely that of the sister island. In the northern counties, tlie lowest 
members are evidently a prolongation of the type of the Scottish Calciferous Sandstones 
and Carboniferous Limestone. In the southern districts, however, a very distinct and 
peculiar facies of Lower Carboniferous rocks is to be observed. Between the Old Bed 
Sandstone and the Carboniferous Limestone there occurs in the county of Cork an 
enormous mass (fully 5000 feet) of black and dark-grey shales, impure limestones, and 
grey and green grits, which have been so afiected by slaty cleavage as to have assumed 
more or less perfectly the structure of true cleaved slates. To these rocks the name of 
Carboniferous Slate was given by Griflith. They contain numerous Carboniferous 
Limestone species of brachiopods, echinoderms, &;c., as well as traces of land-plants in 
the grit bands. Great though their thickness is in Cork, they rapidly change their 
lithological character and diminish in mass, as they are traced away from that district. 
In the almost incredibly short space of 15 miles, the whole of the 5000 feet of 
Carboniferous Slate of Bantry Bay seems to have disappeared, and at Kenniare the Old 
Eed Sandstone is follow’ed immediately and conformably by the Limestone with its 
underlying shale. This rapid change is probably to be explained, as Jukes suggested, 
by a lateral passage of the slate into limestone ; the Carboniferous Slate being, in part 
at least, the equivalent of the Carboniferous Limestone. Between Bandon and Cork 
the Carboniferous Slate is conformably overlain by dark shales containing Coal-measure- 
fossils, and believed to be true Coal-measures. Hence in the south of Ireland, the 
thick calcareous accumulations of the limestone series appear to be replaced by a 
corresponding depth of argillaceous sedimentary rocks. ^ 

The Carboniferous Limestone covers a large part of Ireland. It attains a maximum 
in the west and south-west, where, according to Mr. Kinahan,- it consists in Limerick 
of the following subdivisions : — 


Upper (Burren) Limestone 
Upper (Calp) Limestone 

Lower Limestone . 

Lower Limestone Shales . 


Bedded limestone . 
Cherty zone . 
i Limestones and shales 
t Cherty zone . 
Fenestella limestone 
Lower cherty zone . 
Lower shaly lime.stoiies 


Feet. 

240 

20 

1000 

40 

1900 

20 

280 

100 


3600 

The chert (phtanite) bands which form such marked horizons among these limestones 
are counterparts of those found so abundantly in the Carboniferous Limestone of England 
and Scotland. Portions of the limestone have a dolomitic character, and sometimes are 


^ J. B. Jukes, Memoirs Geol. Simey^ Ireland, Explanation of Sheets 194, 201, aiul 
202, p. 18 ; Explanation of Sheets 187, 195, and 196, p. 35. 

‘Geology of Ireland,’ p. 72. ' 
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oolitic. Great sheets of basalt and tuff, representing volcanic eruptions of con- 
temporaneous date, are interpolated in the Carboniferous Limestone of Limerick (Fig. 
332). As the limestone is traced northwards, it shows a similar change to that which 
takes place in the north of England, becoming more and more split up with sandstone, 
shale, and coal-seams.^ 

2. Millstone Gkit. — This name is given to a group of sandstones and grits, with 
shales and clays, which runs persistently through the centre of the Carboniferous 
system from South Wales into the middle of Scotland. In South Wales it has a depth 
of 400 to 1000 feet ; in the Bristol coal-field, of about 1200 feet. Traced northwards it 
is found to be intercalated with shales, fire-clays, and thin coals, and, like the lower 
members of the Carboniferous system, to swell out to enormous dimensions in the 
Pennine region. In North Staffordshire, according to Mr. Hull, it attains a thickness 
of 4000 feet, which in Lancashire increases to 5500 feet. These massive accumulations 
of sediment were deposited on the north side of a ridge of more ancient Palaeozoic rocks, 
which, during all the earlier part of the Cai-boniferous period, seems to have extended 
across central England, and which was not submerged until part of the Coal-measures 
had been laid down. North of the area of maximum deposit, the Millstone Grit thins 
away to not more than 400 or 500 feet. It continues a comparatively insignificant 
formation in Scotland, attaining its greatest thickness in Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire, 
where it is known as the “Moor Bock.” In Ayrshire it does not exist, unless its 
place be represented by a few beds of sandstone at the base of the Coal-measures. 

The Millstone Grit is generally barren of fossils. When they occur, they are either 
plants, like those in the coal-bearing strata above, or marine organisms of Carboniferous 
Limestone species. In Lancashire and South Yorkshire, indeed, it contains a band of 
fossiliferous calcareous shale undistinguishable from some of those in the Yoredale 
group and Scaur limestone. 

3. Coal-Measures. — This division of the Carboniferous system consists of 
numerous alternations of grey, white, yellow, sometimes reddish, sandstone, dark-grey 
and black shales, clay-ironstones, fire-clays, and coal-seams. In South Wales it attains 
a maximum depth of 4800 feet ; in the Bristol coal-field, about 6500 feet, in North 
Staffordshire about 5000 feet, which in South Lancashire increases to 8000. These 
great masses of strata diminish as we trace them eastwards and northwards. In 
Derbyshire they are about 2500 feet thick, in Northumberland and Durham about 2000 
feet, and about the same thickness in the Whitehaven coal-field. In Scotland they 
attain a maximum of over 2000 feet. Some of these remarkable variations in thickness 
take place within short distances, as wo have seen to be also the case in regard to the 
Carboniferous Limestone series. Thus in the South Wales coal-field the Coal-measures, 
like the limestone, are thinnest towards the east and rapidly thicken westward. They 
are 1880 feet thick in Monmouthshire, and swell out to 3126 in the east of Glamorgan- 
shire and to 4753 feet in the west of the same county. Yet the direct distance within 
which this increase takes place is not more than 40 miles. There can be little doubt 
that the Carboniferous period was one of considerable terrestrial disturbance, some 
areas sinking, others remaining long stationary, and others undergoing upheaval. The 
occurrence of a marked uiiconformability in the Shropshire Coal-measures affords a 
striking proof of these movements.‘-^ 

It must of course be borne in mind that except possibly in some parts of the 
Midlands the visible top of the Coal-measures is in Britain a denuded surface even 
when preserved under later formations, and that it is impossible to say how much 
of the strata originally dejmsited has been removed. Palseontological considerations, 
to be immediately adverted to, indicate that the closing part of the Carboniferous period 
is not now represented in Britain by fossiliferous strata. Towards the end of the 


^ Hull’s ‘Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland,’ 2nd. edit. (1891), p. 49. 
2 spone, Q. J. G, S. Ivii. (1901), p. 86. 
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Carboniferous period, possibly also within early Permian time, the terrestrial disturbances 
increased so much that the Carboniferous system \Yas in many, if not most, districts 
of Britain npheaved so as to be exposed to denudation. In some areas the denudation 
was so great that the Permian rocks, as in the case of the Magnesian Limestone of 
Durham, sweep across the denuded edges of the Coal-measures, Millstone grit, and even 
the higher parts of the Carboniferous Limestone. 

The Goal-measures are susceptible of local subdivisions indicative of different and 
variable conditions of deposit. The following table shows the more important of 
these: — 


Bristol AND Somerset. 

Feet. 

Upper series, coin- 
pr-ri-c tlr Pe^- 

.s tones and shales, 
with 8 seams of 
coal underlain by 
the Farrington 
series, with a group 
of red shales having ( 
a distinctive flora 2000 ; 

ch.’r-fiy 
.‘'■imdsV'iiies wi; ii 

Pennant grit (970 
feet) . . . 2000 

Lower series, con- 
sisting of an upper 
g:-ou!>' (Ivin-'.'wV-.ii, 

&c.) and a lower 

s! . V'-, '.2500 

Millstone Grit. 


Glamorganshire.! 

Feet. 

Upper series : sand- 
stones, shales, &c., 
with 7 workable 
coal - seams, more 
than . . . 1300 

Pennant Grit: hard, 
tliick-bedded .sand- 
stones, and 3 to 7 
workable coal- 
seams . . . 1830 

Lower series : shales, 
ironstones, and 12 
to 25 workable coal- 
seams . . . 1670 

iVlillstone Grit. 


South Lancashire. 

Feet. 

Spirorhic limestone, 
i!'Oi..si.in ■, an'! :hiii 
coal-seam.s 1600 to 2000 
Middle series : .sand- 
stones, shales, clays, 
and thick coal - 
seams. The chief 
reiiository of coal 

3000 to 4000 
Lower or Gannister 
series : flagstones, 
shales, and thin 
coals . 1400 to 2000 

Millstone Grit. 


Central Scotland. 

Feet. 

Upper red sand- 


stones and clays, 



iires of England ; in 
Fife upwards of . 000 
Coal-measures : sand- 
stones, .shales, lire- 
clays, with bands 
of black-band iron- 
stone, and numer- 
ous seams of coal, 
TuvOiably rep:‘esent- 
i’.i'j: J.k; I.owci’ Coal-’ 
measures of Eng- 
land. Thickness 
in Ijanarkshire np- 
■wards of . 2000 

Moor Bock, or Millstone 
Grit. 


The Coal-measures of Britain are marked hy evidences of a mingling of lagoon and 
marine conditions. The numerous coal-seams with their untlerclays indicate the sites of 
wide tracts of swam^iy terrestrial vegetation. The intercalation of layers of shale and 
ironstone containing what were probably fresh-water or at least brackish water molliusks 
points to the complete or partial exclusion of the sea from these tracts, while the 
frequent interposition of bands containing undoubted marine shells shows that the sea 
could never have been far distant, but from time to time, during the slow subsidence of 
the region, spread over the submerged jungles. Hence the remarkable alternation of 
terrestrial or lagoon surfaces with the bottoms of shallow seas. 

1. The Lower Series. —YYio, Lower Coal-measures have furnished an abundant flora, 
in which the most common species are Neioropteris hetcrophylla, Alethopteris lonchitica^ 
A. deciirrens, Sphenopieris obtusiloha, Lcpidoclendron ophiurus, Qalamites Suckoivii 
and G. rmiwsics. Sigillaricc, though represented by a number of species, is not common. 
Large tree-ferns make their appearance in rare stems of Megaplujton frondosimii and 
M. approximatiim.^ Upwards of 70 species of marine fossils liave been obtained 
from this group, the most distinctive being Aviculopecten papyraceus, Gastrioceras 
(Go7iiatUes) cmhonariiwi, Rosidoniella, Imvis, and P. minor. In Scotland occasional 
bands of marine fossils occur even near the top of the Coal-measures which are believed 
to be the equivalents of the Lower series of England. Thus in Fife a shale forming the 
roof of a thin coal at the top of the series contains LingiUa, Orhiculoidea, Productus 
semiTetwidiitm, Aclisina {Murchisonia) sf.riahda, Bellerophon Urcii, Orthoeeras^ and 
DiscitesB 

2. The Middle Series is distinguished by its much richer flora. While it includes the 


^ H. Iv. Jordan, Address to South Wales Inst. Miigln. May 1898. “ Memoir of 

Geological Survey on South Wales Coal-field.” 

R. Kidston, op. supra cit. p. 225. 

J. W. Kirkby, Q. J. Q. S. xliv. p. 747. 
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more frequent species found in tlie Lower series, it contains many additional forms 
peculiar to itself. The genus Sphenopteris here attains its chief development {S. 
c/randifrons, S. Sauveuri, S. MwrratU, rotimdifolLa^ S. mir.ta, S. coriaeecc, S. JacqiwU, 
S. flexuosa, S. trifoliolata). The genera Odontopteris and Nciiropteris are also repre- 
sented by a larger number of species than lias been observed on any other horizon, som^e 
of tlie species being found only here, together with a number of other genera of ferns. The 
Oalamites are strongly represented, also Sphenopliyllum, Lepidodendron^ and Sigillaria, 
the last-named attaining here its maximum development and being represented by 
some species only found in this subdivision {S. polyploca, S. elongata, S. deufschiana, S. 
Stmlu, S. cordigr/ra). Cordaites abounds, its commonest species being here, as in the 
Lower series, 0. primipxtUs. The most distinctive mollusks of the English Middle 
Coal-measures are Naiadites modiolaris and Anthraco7nya*fnodiolaris. These shells are 
not found in immediate association with the indubitably marine organisms, but on the 
contrary arc mingled with a peculiar assemblage of fishes and reptiles, annelids and 
crustaceans, such as may be supposed to have inhabited brackish or fresh water, 
together with abundant remains of terrestrial vegetation.^ Some of the more 
characteristic fishes are Strepsodus saw^oides (Fig. 409 b), BMzodopsis sauroides, Mega- 
liclithys Bihherti, Cheirodus granmlostis (Fig. 409 a), Jaoiassa Ungumformis, Sphenamntlmis 
hybodoides (Fig. 398), lmvissim%s, CtcnoptycJiius apicalis. Some species 

range from bottom to top of the Coal-measures — e.g. Callopristodiis pectmatus and 
Gy7'acanthus f(mnos7os. ^ 

3. The JJ'pper Series. — This highest subdivision of the English Carboniferous system 
appears to be best developed in the Bristol and Somerset coal-field, hut to be present 
also in tlie Midlands. It has lately been worked out in great detail by the Geological 
Survey in North Staffordshire, where it is capable of subdivision into four distinct 
groups of strata. At the base and passing continuously and conformably down into 
the Middle series comes {a) the Black-Band group (300 to 450 feet), consisting of grey 
sandstones, marls, and clays, with some thin coals, black-hand ironstones, and seams of 
Spirorbis Limestone, {b) Etruria marls (800 to 1100 feet), red and pui'ide marls and 
clays, with thin bands of green grit and seams of Spirorbis Limestone near bottom and 
top. (c) Newcastle-under-Lyme group (300 feet), grey sandstones and shales with four 
thin coals and an eiitomostracan limestone at the base, {d) Keele series (above 700 
feet), red and purple saudstonos and marls with thin black and grey limestones, grey 
sandstones, and an entomostraean shale at the base.'’ The flora of this series is 
characterised by the prominence of ferns of the genus Pecopforis, belonging to thc 
Cyatheites groii]) of Gdppert {P. arhorescens, P. orcA)pteridca^ P. Oistii, P. Bucklmulii, P. 
pteroides, P. wiita, P. crennlata, P. pinnatifida, &;c.), species wbicb are not found on any 
' other horizon. Another common fern is Alethoptcris Serlii. There are likewise peculiar 
species of Sphmopteris^ Odontopteris^ and Pfenropieris. Tree-ferns here attain their 
maximum development. Galmiitcs appears' to bo dying out, likewise Lepidodendron 
and Lepridophloios^ while Siglllai'ia sliows great diminution, being represented by several 
species of which only one {S. tcssclata) is common ; of Cordaites two species are known. 
A specimen of Walchm has likewise been obtained near Birmingham.'^ The fauna of 
this series has its distinctive shell, Anthracoinya PMUipsik together with Qarbonicoltt 
Finti, the last Britisli representative of this fresh -water genus. There occur also 
immense numbers of Spirorbis in the limestones, likewise various species of the ostracod 
genus Ga>7'honia and some lishes {BlonichthySj Megalichthys Ilihhertk Qodmmthus 
leptuncs, IJiplodus gibhosus, Otenodus cristatns). 

1 Wheeltou Hind, Q. J. G. B, xlix. (1893), p. 259 ; op. cit Iv. (1899), p. 365 ; 
Pcdceontog. Soe. xlix. (1895). 

My friend Dr. Tnupiair has been kind enough to furnish me with 'information on this 
subject, 'which he has so carefully studied. 

W. Gibson, Q. J. Q. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 251. R. Kidston, op. svpm cit. p. 229. 
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In North Staffordshire there appears to he no break in the conformable continuity 
of the Coal-measures. But in the adjoining county of Shropshire, at a distance of not 
more than 25 or 30 miles to the south-west, a strong unconformability (locally known 
as the ‘‘ Symon Fault”) has been detected between the Middle and Upper Coal-measures. 
The older strata have been thrown into folds, over the top of which the younger series 
has been laid down.^ Other unconformabili ties have been claimed in various districts 
both in England and Scotland. Discussion has arisen in recent years as to the value of 
these breaks and as to the relation of the Carboniferous to the Permian system. It has 
been proved that certain red rocks, which for many years had been regarded as Permian, 
are really continuous with undoubted Coal-measures and contain an unquestionably 
Carboniferous flora and fauna. It has likewise been demonstrated that the red colour of 
these strata is original, and consequently that the peculiar geographical conditions 
which produced the red sediments of Permian time had already set in during the 
Carboniferous period.- The Carboniferous flora persisted for a time under these 
altered conditions, but its remains become fewer as we ascend into the highest parts of 
the red series, while the fauna grows increasingly impoverished. The remarkable 
breccias which form so conspicuous a part of these red rocks in some areas of the 
Midlands, and have long been claimed as characteristically Permian, appear to form an 
integral part of the red series which graduates downward into the grey Coal-measures. 
If these breccias are retained as parts of the Permian system, it becomes clear that in 
this region no definite boundary-line can be drawn between Carboniferous and Permian 
deposits. Such gradations are of course perfectly natural, for there was no abrupt 
break in the continuity of the two periods. It may be an open question, for at least the 
present, whether or not any part of the red series of the Midlands below the base of the 
Trias should be separated from the Coal-measures and be regarded as Permian. 

The breccias just referred to have much interest in the history of geological investi- 
gation, inasmuch as they were claimed by Ramsay in 1855 as proofs of glacial action 
in Permian time.'^ He pointed out their resemblance to moraine-stulF and boulder-clay, 
showing that the shapes of the stones recall those of ice-worn boulders and pebbles, 
and that in many cases they are distinctly striated. He believed that he could trace 
the origin of the contents of the breccias to the Silurian high grounds of North Wales, 
and he came to the conclusion that they had been transported by floating ice connected 
with glaciers, which existed among the hills of that region in the Permian period. 
Subsequent investigation has made it more probable that the materials of the breccias 
were not far transported, but may have been derived from a ridge of old Palceojjoic and 
pre-Cambrian rocks, the summits of which have been ^veil-exposed by the denudation of 
the Triassic strata in Charnwood Forest and elsewhere. These deposits have been 
compared to the subaerial detritus accumulated by streams, as in the gravel fans at 
the foot of the hill-ranges in the drier parts of Western and Central Asia. But the 
character of the striation on the stones is strongly suggestive of ice-action, as is admitted 

^ T. C. Cautrill, Q. /. G. S. li. (1895), p. 542. W. J. Clarke, op. cit. Ivii. (1901), p. 86. 

T. C. Cantrill, op. cit li. (1895), p. 528, W. Gibson, oju. cit Ivii. (1901), p. 215. 
It will be remembered that the peculiar red sediments of the Old Red Sandstone had, in 
like manner, made their appearance while an Upper Silurian fauna was still abundant. 

^ ‘‘On the occurrence of angular, sub-angular, polished and striated fragments and 
boulders in the Permian Breccia of Shropshire, Worcestershire, &c., and on the probable 
existence of Glaciers and Icebergs in the Permian Epoch,” Qiiart Joum. Geal. Boc. 1855, 
pp. 185-205. See also Mr. W. Wickham King, Midland Naturalist, xvi. (1893), p. 25 ; 
Q. J. G. B. Iv. (1899), p. 97. R. D. Oldham, op. cit. 1. (1894), p. 463. While the breccias in 
question are intercalated among strata continuous with undoubted Coal-measures, no trace 
of any glaciated surface of older rock lias been found associated with them, and they 
become coarser towards the south-east and east, that is, away from the north-western source 
attributed to them by Ramsay. Postea, p. 1070. 
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wliich, alike by palaiontological and petrograpliical eliaracters, it is closely linked. 
The Carboniferous rocks of the north of France and of Belgium liaye undergone 
considerable disturbance. A remarkable fault (“la grande faille” of tins region) result- 
in o* from the rupture of an isoclinal syncline, and the eonsei^^uent sliding of the inverted 
side over higher beds, runs from near Liege westwards into the Bouloiinais, with a 
o-eiieral but variable hade towards the south. On the southern side lie lower Devonian 
and Upper Silurian strata, below which , the Carboniferous Limestone, and even Coal- 
measures aroniade to plunge. Bores and pits near Liege at the one end, and in the 
Boulonnais'^ at the other, have reached workable coal, after piercing the inverted 
Devonian rocks. By continuing the boring the same coals are found at lower levels 
in their normal positions. Besides this dominant dislocation many minor faults and 
plications have taken place in the Carboniferous area, some of the coal-seams being 
folded in zig-zag, so that at Mons a bed may be perforated six times in succession by the 
same vertical shaft, in a depth of 350 yards. At Charleroi a series of strata, which 
in their original horizontal position occuxued a breadth of 81^ miles, have been com- 
pressed into rather less than half that space by being plicated into twenty-two zig-zag 
folds. 

Southwards the plateau of crystalline rocks in central and southern France is dotted 
with more than 300 small Carboniferous basins which contain only portions of the 
Coal-measures. The most important of these basins are those of the Roannais and 
Beaujolais, St. Etienne, Autun, Commentry, Card, and Brive. It would appear, 
how^ever, that some of the surrounding slates are altered representatives of the lower 
parts of the Carboniferous system, for Carboniferous Limestone fossils have been found 
in them betw^een Roanne and Lyons, and near Vichy.- Even as far south as 
Montpellier, beds of limestone full of Froductus glgantms and other characteristic 
fossils are covered by a series of workable coals. Grand’ Eury, from a consideration of 
the fossils, regards the coal-basins of the Roannais and lower part of the basin of the 
Loire, as belonging to the age of the “culm and upper greywacke,” or of strata 
immediately underlying the true Coal-measures. But the numerous isolated coal-basins 
of the centre and south of France he refers to a much later age. He looks on these as 
containing the most complete development of the upper coal, properly so-called, 
enclosing a remarkably rich flora, which serves to fill up the paheontological gap 
between the Carboniferous and Permian periods.'* Some of these small isolated coal- 
basins are remarkable for the extraordinary thickness of their coal-seams. In the moat 
important of their number, that of the Loire (St. Etienne), 31 wxnkable beds of coal 
occur, with a united thickness of 164 feet, in a total depth of 11,500 feet of strata. In 
the basin near Chalons and Autun, the main coal averages 40, but occasionally s\vells 
out to 130 feet, and the Coal-measures are covered, apparently conformably, by Permian 
rocks, from wdiich a remarkable series of saurian remains has been obtained. In some 
of those small basins, like that of Brive, the Carboniferous strata consist in large part of 
breccias and coarse conglomeratic sandstones, which rest iin conformably upon, and have 
been formed out of, the contorted gneisses and schists of the central plateau.'^ In other 
basins they have undergone intense compression and dislocation. A notable example 
of this complicated structure is furuished by the coal-field of the Card on the east side 

^ For the Bouloimais, see Godwin-Austen, Q, J. G. tS. ix. p. 231 ; xii. p. 38. Barrois, 
Froc. GeoL Ai^soc. vi. No. 1. Report of meeting at Boulogne, B. N. G. F.^ si'r. 3, viii. p. 483. 
Rigau-x, Mem. Boc. Bci. Boulogne, vol. xiv. (1892); ‘Notice Geol. sur le Bas Boulonnais,’ 
Boiilogne-sur-mer, 1892. 

^ Murchison, Q. J. G. B. vii. (1851), p. 13. Jiilien, Coviptes Rendus, Ixxviii. p. 74. 

'* Grand’ Eury, ‘Flore Carboniferc’ ; Cow^Jt. rend. CoiigrSs Geol. Internaf. Paris, 1900, 
p. 521. Bertrand, Bull. Boc. GioL France, xvi. (1888), p. 517. Fayol, p. 968 ei seq. 
Memoirs cited ante, p. 1051. Le Terrier, Bull. Carte Geol. France, No. 15, p. 34. 

^ G. Mouret, ‘Bassin Houiller et Permien de Brive,’ 1891. 
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of the ridge of crystalline rocks that form the Cevennes. The strata have there been 
not only ruptured but overturned, and traversed by thrust-planes on which portions of 
them have been pushed bodily forward^ In the north-west of France, representatives 
of the Carboniferous Limestone and the coal-bearing series above it are iound. The 
Carboniferous Limestone is also well developed westward in the Cantabrian mountains 
in the north of Spain, where it likewise is surmounted by coal-bearing strata.^ 

North G-ermany.'" — The Coal-measures extend in detached basins north-eastwards 
from Central France into Germany. One of the most important of these, the basin of 
Pfalz-Saarbrlicken, lying unconformably on Devonian rocks, contains a mass ol Coal- 
measures believed to reach a maximum thickness of not less than 20,000 ieet, and 
divided into two groups 

2. Upper or Ottweiler beds, from 6500 to 10,000 feet thick, consisting of red sand- 
stones at the top, and of sandstones ami shales, containing 20 feet of coal in 
various seams. J^ec.oj)tGt'is arhoTescens^ OilontojjterLi obt.usct, Ci(Th(»iii:ukt, 
KUheria, Leaico ; fish-reniains. 

1. Lower or main coal-bearing (Saarbriicken) beds, 5450 to 9000 feet thick, with 
82 workable an{l 142 unworkable coal-seams, or in all between 350 and 400 
feet of coal. Abundant jdants of the middle and lower zone of the Upper Coal 
flora. The base of the Carboniferous system does not here reach the surtace. 

The Franco-Belgian Coal-field is prolonged across the Rhine into Westphalia. The 
Carboniferous Limestone here dwindles down as a calcareous formation, and assumes the 
‘‘Culm” phase, passing up into the “ llotzleerer Sandstein” or Millstone Grit — a group 
of sandstones, shales, and pebbly beds some 3000 feet thick, hut without coal-seams. 
These barren measures are succeeded by the true Coal-measures, about 10,000 Ibet thick, 
with 90 workable seams of coal, having a united thickness of more than 250 feet. 

Southern Germany, Bohemia. — Carboniferous rocks occur in many scattered areas 
across Germany southwards to the Alps and eastwards into Silesia, including repre- 
sentatives both of the lower or Culm phase and of the Coal-measures. The Culm 
rocks reappear in the Hartz, where they are traversed by metalliferous veins and enclose 
small patches of Coal-measures.'^ The same structure extends into Thuringia, the 
Fichtelgehirge, Saxony, and Bohemia, the series of shales, sandstones, greywackes, 
and conglomerates of the Culm yielding Carboniferous Limestone fossils, as well as 
Megaphyton, Asterocalamitcs, Lepidodenclmi, &c., and containing sometimes, as in 
Saxony, workable coals. The abundant fauna of the Carboniferous Limestone is 
reduced to a few mollusks {Productus antiquus, P. latisswms, P, semireUculatm^ 
Posidonomya Beclieri, Goniatites {Glyphioceras) spharricus, Orthocerafi drlalulmii, 
&c.). The Fosidonomya particularly characterises certain dark shales known as 
“Posidonia schists.” Of the plants, typical species are AstcrocalamUes scnMc/iUatus 
[Calamites t7'ansitioms1, Lepridodcndron veltheimianum^ Stigma/i'ia, ficoidcs, Bphenopkris 
distans, Cyclopteris tcwmfolia. This flora bears a strong resemblance to that, of the 
Galciferous Sandstones of Scotland. True Coal-measures, however, also occur in these 
regions, though to a smaller extent than the lower parts of the system. One of the 
most extensive coal-fields is that of Silesia,® where the seams of coal are both numerous 
and valuable, one of them attaining a thickness of 50 feet. It is noteworthy that in 

^ M. Bertrand, Ckmpt. rend. cxxx. 29th January 1900. 

“ Barrois, B. S. G. F. xiv. (1886), p. 660 (Finisterre) ; ‘ Recherches sur les Terrains 
aiiciens des Asturies,’ p. 551. Zeiller {Mem. Soc. Ok)l. JYord, I 1882) refers the Asturian 
plants to the Middle and Upper Coal-measures of France. 

^ Geinitz, ‘Die Steinkohleu Deutschlands,' Munich, 1865. Von Dechen, ‘ Erlauteriiugen 
znr Geol. Karte der Rheiiiprov.’ ii. (1884). C. E. Weiss, ‘Fossile Flora cler jlingsten 
Steinkohleu formation nnd des Rothliegenden im Saar- Rhein Gebiete,’ 1869-72. 

H, Potonie on the Culm-Flora of the Harz, AbhandL Freim. Geol. Landesanst., Neue 
Folge 36 (1901). 

® D. Stur, Ahhandl. h. h. Geol. Jieichsanst. (1877). 
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tlie Coal-measures of eastern and southern Germany horizons of marine fossils occur 
like those so marked in tlie corresponding strata of Britain. 

The coal-field of Pilsen in Bohemia occupies about SOO square miles. It consists 
mainly of sandstone, passing sometimes into conglomerate, and interstratified with 
shales and a few seams of coal which do not exceed a total thickness of 20 feet of coal. 
In its upper ])art is an important seam of shaly gas-coal (Plattel, or Brettelkohle), 
which, besides being valuable for economic purposes, has a high paheontological interest 
from Dr. Fritsch’s discovery in it of a rich fauna of amphibians and fishes. The 
plants above and below this seam are ordinary typical Coal-measure forms/ hut 
the animal remains present such close affinities to Permian types that the strata 
containing them may belong to the Permian system (x)p. 1068, 1074). What are 
believed to be true Permian rocks in the Pilsen district seem to overlie the coals 
un conformably. 

Alps, Italy. — The Carboniferous strata of the Alps have been already (p. 801) referred 
to in connection with the metamorphism of that region. They consist of conglomerates, 
sandstones, and dark carbonaceous shales, wdiich in some places lie uncoiiforinably on 
the crystalline schists, with which elsewhere, owing to compression, they appear to be 
conformable or parallel. To the south-west of Mount Blanc the shales contain Coal- 
measure plants, Pecopteris polymorpha being the commonest form.- In other parts of the 
chain, the Carboniferous lenticles occur imbedded in or associated with a great series of 
reddish sandstones, conglomerates, and red or greeni.sh shales or slates, which occasionally 
become quite crystalline, and cannot indeed be satisfactorily separated from what have 
been regarded as the primitive- schists of the mountains. To these strata the name of 
‘‘ Verrucano ” has been given. That they are partly, at least, of Carboniferous age is 
shown by the characteristic fiora, amounting to upwards of 60 species, which the dark 
carbonaceous bands have yielded.-^ The plants have had their substance converted into 
a silvery sericitic mica. In Oarinthia, through the labours of Stur, Stache, and others, 
Carboniferous formations have long been known to form part of the central and 
southern bands of the Alpine cliain. They are especially developed in the Gail Thai, 
where they have yielded numerous marine fossils like those of the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Western Europe. They extend eastwards into Styria, and thence through 
the hilly ground of Illyria, Croatia, and Dalmatia. SIrales, sandstones, conglomerates, 
and bands of i»hw’i;-/i;i«-limestonc (with Productus semirdiculatus, &c.), occur folded 
Avith the Trias on the Avestern confines of Styria.'^ 

Eussia. — Over a vast region of the East of Europe Carboniferous limestones, 
sandstones, shales, and thin coal-seams are spread out almost horizontally. They 
unite the marine and terrestrial types of .sedimentation so characteristic of the 
north of Britain. In the central provinces of Russia, the Moscoav basin or coal-field of 
Tula, said to occupy an area of 13,000 square miles, lies conformably on the Old Red 

^ From the coal-field of Central Bohemia C. Feistmantel enumerated 278 species of 
plants, of Avliich 137 were ferns {Pphenopteris, Ncuropteru, Odontopderu, Oyatheites, 
Alethopieris, MegaphyfAm, &c.). A rchiv. JSfatuno. LatuUsdurchforsch. Bohmen, v. No. 3, 
1883. For tlie amphibian remains, see Fritscli’.s ‘ Fauna der Gaskohle.’ 

- B. Ritter, Bull. Carte iMol. France^ No. 60 (1897), chap. vi. Duparc et Mrazec, Mem.. 
Sac. Phys. et Hint. Nat Geneva, xxxiii. (1898), ja. 172. 

For an e.ssay on these rock.s, see L. Milch’s ‘Beitrage zur Keimtniss des Verrucano,’ 
Leipzig, 1892. The metamorphisni of Carboniferous and Permian rock.s in the Al]is of 
Savoy is c|e.scribed by P. Termiei’, Bull. Carte GM. France, ii. (1891), p. 367. See also A. 
BAvre, ‘Geol. Savoie,’ vol. iii. (1867), p. 192; A. Rothpletz, Ahhandl. Schweiz. Pahmnt. 
Gesellsidh. vi. (1879). 

^ A. Tommasi, Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. viii. p. 564. C. F’. Parona and L. Bozzi, op. cM. ix. 
pp. 56, 71. J. Teller, ErlWut. Geol. Kart. (Pagerhof-Wind-Feistritz), Vienna, 1899, p. 41 ; 
Id. Prassberg. d. Sann. p. 34. 
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Sandstone or Devonian system, and contains limestones full of Carboniferous Limestone 
fossils, and a few poor seams of coal. In the south of the empire, the coal-field of the 
Donetz, covering an area of 11,000 square miles, contains 60 seams of coal, of which 44, 
having a united thickness of 114 feet, are workable. Again, on the Hanks of the Ural 
Mountains, the Carboniferous Limestone series has been upturned and contains some 
workable coal-seams. It would appear, therefore, that this particular type of mingled 
marine and terrestrial strata of Carboniferous age occupies a vast expanse under later 
formations in the east of Europe. Since so much of the Russian development of the 
Carboniferous system consists of limestone, it is interesting to find that it contains many 
of the familiar fossil species of the Carboniferous Limestone of Western Europe. Thus 
in the Ural region, according to Professor Tschernychew, the Carboniferous system may be 
divided into five zones, of which the lowest, a limestone containing Froductus giganteus, 
F. striatus, Choiietes pagjiUonacea, kc., may be paralleled with the Calcaires de Tournai 
and Vise in Belgium, and with the British Carboniferous series up to the top of the 
Yoredale group. The second, limestone with Spirifcr mosqucnsw, may be regarded as 
corresponding to the non-productive strata of the west, with the Millstone Grit and 
Gannister group. The three upper zones, viz. those of («) Syrmgoporci qiarallela, 
Spirifer striatus, &c., (5) ProdiicUts caret, and (r) Fpirifer fasciger and Conocardiuon 
uralicitm, are probably equivalent to the Middle and Upper Coal-measures.^ One of 
the most abundant and persistent organisms of the upper zones is the foraminifer 
FusitUna. The upper Carboniferous rocks on the west side of the Urals shade upwards 
into the base of the Permian system, and show a commingling of Carboniferous and 
Permian fossils. 

Even as far north as Spitzhergen a characteristic Carboniferous flora has been 
obtained, comprising 26 species of plants, half of which are new, but among which we 
recognise such common forms as Lepidendron Sternhergii and Cordaites horassifolius.^^ 

Africa. — The sea in which the brachiopods, corals, and crinoids of the Carboniferous 
Limestone lived extended across the Mediterranean basin into Africa. Species of 
Froditctus, AtJiyris, Spirifer, Streptorhyncims, Orthis, Cyathophylhtm, &c., have been 
obtained in the western Sahara between Morocco and Tiinbuctoo.^ Farther east, in 
Fezzan, between Ghat and Murzuk, what were believed to be Carboniferous Limestone 
fossils were obtained by Overweg as long ago as 1850. More recently other outcrops of 
Carboniferous rocks have been detected at various points of the interior. The latest 
discovery has been made in the inland region south-west of Tidikelt (Algeria), where a 
group of white limestones, grey and red marls and yellow lumachelles have furnished 
a number of corals {Lophophyllum, Zaplirentis, Ifichelinia favosa), crinoids {Poterio- 
crimos, Phodoevinus), Fencstella mcmbranacett, Athyris lamellosa, Leptmia analoga, 
Productus semireticulatus, Spirifer, Plcwrotomaria Yvanni, Orthoceras — a.n assemblage 
that may be compared with that of the upper part of the Carboniferous Limestone of 
Belgium and England.^ The red sandstones which extend into the peninsula of Sinai 
and thence into Palestine, have yielded stems of Lepidodendron and Sigillaria, and 
an intercalated limestone contains Orthis Michelini and Orthothetes {StreptorhyncJmsI 
crenistriad^ A number of characteristic brachiopods of the Carboniferous Limestone have 
also been obtained from the hills in the Egyptian desert to the west of the Gulf of 
Suez, such as PJiyiichonella {Hypothyris) pUurodon, Productus semiretictdaiits, Spirifcr 
striatusd In Southern Africa the existence of Carboniferous rocks has long been known. 

1 Ann. SoG, Geol. Ford, xviL (1890), p. 201. Nikitin, iMem. Com. Geol. liim. v. (1890), 
No. 6. 

Heer, Flora Fossilis Arctica, iv. (1877), p. 4. 

G. Stache, Lenhsch. Acad. TFm. Wien. xlvi. (1893). 

G. Flamand, Qompt. rerid. cxxxiv. (1902), p. 1533. 

R. Tate, (}. J. G. S. xxvii. (1871), p. 404. 

« J. Walther, Z.D.G. G. (1890), p. 419. E. Schellwieii, if. D. G. G. xlvi. (1894), p. 68 
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Above certain slates and sandstones (Bokkeveldt) containing fossils with Devonian 
affinities come the quartzites of Cape Colony, enclosing Lcpidoclendron and other Carboni- 
ferous plants. These are uncon forniably overlain by the ‘‘Dwyka Conglomerate and 
the Ecea shales, mudstones and sandstones, some 4000 feet thick. The Ecca group has 
yielded a number of plants which are also found in the Karharbari and Damuda groups 
of India. It may be of Upper Carboniferous or Permian age. It is further alluded to 
on p. 1079d 

The Dvvyka Conglomerate has given rise to much discussion. Some observers have 
regarded it as of volcanic origin, others have explained it to be a vast littoral accumula- 
tion, while the majority have adopted the view that it is a glacial accumulation, 
comparable with the Boulder-clay of Northern Europe and America. It is composed 
of stones varying from the smallest pebbles up to blocks weighing a ton or more, 
dispersed without definite arrangement in a dark grey or blue cement, which decomposes 
into a compact yellowish clay. Sheets of this material, 60 feet thick, alternate with 
horizontal stratified deposits, in which pebbles are sometimes abundant. The blocks 
in this conglomerate are covered with fine parallel strine, like those of glacial origin. 
The older rocks on which the conglomerate rests unconformably have rounded, 
smoothed, striated and grooved surfaces precisely in the manner of roches moiitonnies in a 
glacier valley, the markings mounting over the prominences in one general direction from 
south-east to north-west. The original source of some of the blocks has not been found 
in South Africa. It is believed that this remarkable accumulation has once covered 
the surface of the Transvaal, at least as far north as lat. 26° 40' S. It extends south- 
wards into Cape Colony, where it attains a thickness of more than 1200 feet.” h'urther 
allusion will be made to this subject after the similar deposits of Australia and India 
have been described. The age of the Dwyka conglomerate has not been definitely 
ascertained ; it may be provisionally classed with the “Permo-Carboniferous” deposits 
of these countries. 

Asia. — The Carboniferous system is extensively develoi)ed in Asia.'^ In China, where 
it covers an area of many thousand square miles, forming a succession of vast tablelands, 
it has been found by Eichthofen to be composed of three stages : 1st, a massive brown 
bituminous limestone, which from its foraminifera {Fusidina, FicsulincUa, Lingidmctj 
Eiidothym, Valvulina, Climacammhia) is obviously the equivalent of the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Europe ; 2nd, productive Coal-measures with both bituminous and 
anthracitic coals, and containing a characteristic Coal-measure flora, among which are 
numerous ferns of the genera SphenopteriSy PalmpteriSy NauropteriSy Qcdlipteridium, 
Qyatheitcs, &c., also species of C(damitefi, Sphcnophylluni, Lepidodcndron (including L. 
Ster'nbergii), Stigmaria {S. ficoulcs), Oordaitca, and others ; 3rd, Upper Carboniferous — 
sandstones, conglomerates, and thin limestones, containing marine fossils, among which 
are the cosmopolitan brachiopods mentioned on p. 1022.^ 

In India strata which may represent in part the Carboniferous system of Europe 
are developed in the western half of the Salt Kange, where they consist of (1) a lower 

' G. A. E. Molengraaf, ./A S. (J. F. 4«‘<3 ser. i. (1901), p. 13. 

The observations of Sutherland, Dunn, Green, and other previous writers are cited by 
G. A. E. Molengraaf, Trans. Oeol. Soc. South Africa, iv. (1898), p. 103 and J5. S. Q.F. i. (1901), 
p. 67. A paper by Messrs. Rogers and Schwarz advocates a glacial origin for the Prieska 
conglomerate of Orange River Colony, which is probably the same as the Dwyka rock, Trans. 
Phil. Soc. Soidh Africa xi. (1900), p. 113. Since this pa.ssage was written information has 
been received of the discovery of a similar conglomerate, also believed to be of glacial origin, 
intercalated in the Table Mountain Sandstone. It difiers in some respects from the Dwyka 
band and seems to lie on a different horizon. A. W. Rogers, Trans. South African Phil. 
Soc. xi. June 1902. 

« See G. Eliegel, D. G. G. 1. (1898), p. 385. 

^ Richthofen, ‘ China, ’ vols. ii. and iv. 
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group of speckled sandstones resting iinconformably on the older Palteozoic rocks, and 
containing at its base a remarkable boulder-bed with striated stones of the type of those in 
vSouth Africa and Australia, and (2) a group of sandstones and highly fossiliferous 
limestones and marls (Productus beds), which have long been known fop their remarkable 
admixture of Ammonites among organisms of characteristically Paheozoic type, such as 
Athyris JHoissyi, S^Arifer striakis^ Productus cora and P. semireticulatus. The higher 
member of this group, a sandy dolomite not more than 100 feet thick, contains a rich fauna 
having a Permian facies, but together with the Palaeozoic forms are the ammonites Gyclo- 
lohm Oldliam% Arccstes antiqims, A. pr'isciis, Xenodiscus carhonariits, X. plicahis, and 
Sageceras hatter ianuui. In the Central Himalayas crinoidal limestones have been 
found in the Milam Pass containing some familiar Carboniferous Limestone species, and 
similar fossils have been ipet with in Cashmere. The great Gondwana system of the 
Indian peninsula, composed of a mass of strata probably in the main of flnviatile origin, 
appears to represent the upper Palaeozoic and older and middle" Mesozoic formations of 
other countries. It is divided into two sections, whereof the lower comprises three 
formations, which in ascending order are the Talchir, Damuda, and Panchet. Of these 
the Talchir may be paralleled with the Upper Carboniferous rocks of Europe and the 
Dwyka and Ecca groups of South Africa. The most remarkable feature in the Talchir 
group is the occurrence of blocks of all sizes up to masses 15 feet in diameter and 30 
tons in weight, which have been dropped among the sandstones and the finest shales. 
In one instance the large boulders have been observed to show smoothed and striated 
surfaces, and the surface of the underlying limestone is found to be also polished, 
scratched and grooved. These features are believed by the geologists who have studied 
them to be only explicable by ice-action. Kor is this the only example of them in 
India. Reference has just been made to the boulder-bed of the Salt Range. Other 
instances have been noticed in the Spiti valley, Central Himalayas, in Simla, and in 
Cashmere.^ 

Australasia. — In Australia, iin})ortant tracts of true Carboniferous rocks, with 
coal-seams, range down the eastern colonies, and are well developed in Queensland, 
where the government geologists have grouped -a thick series of four or five formations 
under the name of Permo-Carhoniferous. The oldest of these is termed (1) the Gympie 
series, which attains in its typical locality a thickness of 2000 feet, hnt sometimes reaches 
more than ten times that amount. It consists of various sandy argillaceous and 
calcareous rocks with some volcanic intercalations, and has yielded Ixsides some plants 
{Oordaites australis^ Lepidodendroth australe), numerous marine fossils, among -which 
are Fenestella fosstda, Frotoreteporcc ampla, Spirifer 'oespertilio, Leptxna rhomhoidali% 
and Productus cora. (2) The Star formation (1353 feet) consists of sandstones, 
conglomerates, shales, and thin limestones, in which, besides a mingling of plant remains 
{Lepidodendron veltheimianum^ L. (mstraU, CaCamites varians) a marine fauna is found 
including some characteristic Carboniferous Limestone genera and species, as Actino- 
crinus, Phillipsia, Fenestella, Ehynchonella {Hypothyris) pleurodon, ReticiUana Uroi,. 
Pi^etzia radialis, OrtMs resupinata, Leptsena rhomhoidalis, OrtJioceras. The Brown River 
coal-field includes three formations, of which the lowest is (3) the Lower Bowen forma- 
tion, which is made up chiefly of coarse volcanic agglomerate and amygdaloidal lava, with 
conglomerates and sandstones nearly 1000 feet in thickness. (4) The middle Bowen 
formation, composed of alternations of sandstones and shales, with two seams of coal and 
some conglomerates in the lower part, has furnished a large series of fossils, which include 

^ The glacial origin of the phenomena in question has been ably advocated by Dr. W. 
T. Blanford, ' Manual of Geology of India,’ 1st edit, and in his Address to Geological Section 
of British Association, Montreal ; and by H. F. Blanford, Q.J. G. 8. xxxi. (1875), p. 519 ; 
W. Waagen, Jahrb. Geol. Peichsanst. xxxvii. (1887), p. 143 ; P. Noetling, Xeues. Jahrb. 
1896, ii. p. 61 (where a bibliography of the sxibject is given), and R. D. Oldham in ' Manual 
of Geology of India,’ 2nd edit. 1893, chaps, vi. and vii. 
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Sphenopteris, Glossopteris, and many marine animals {Stenopora, Fenestella fosstUa^ 
Terebratula cymhaformis, Dielasma sacciclus, Spirifer convohchus, S. trigonalis, 
Productus com, &c.). (5) The Upper Bowen formation, made up of 1000 feet or more 

of grey shales and greenish-grey, sometimes pebbly sandstones, with trees and a number 
of coal-seams, and containing PhyUotheca australis, Sphcnopteris lohifolia, S. flexuosa, 
S, crebra, Glossopterih hroivniana, G. linearis, Derhukt senilis, Productus bracliythserus, 
and GowiatitesG 

In the Kimberley district of West Australia limestones 1000 to 1300 feet thick, 
with red marl, gypsum, and rocksalt, and covered by about 1500 feet of lacustrine or 
fluviatile sandstones, have yielded some familiar Carboniferous Limestone species 
[Productus fjiganteus, P. semircticulatns, Rhynchonella [PPypothuris) pleurodon and 
others). - 

In New South Wales the Carboniferous formations are divisible into : 1st, Lower 
Carboniferous (or Upper Devonian) — sandstones, conglomerates, limestones, and shales, 
much disturbed by granite in some places, traversed by valuable auriferous quartz-reefs, 
and yielding plant-remains [Lepidodendron australe), Spirifer disjunctus and Rhynchon- 
ella [Rypothyris) plenrodon ; 2nd, Upper or Pcrnio-Carboniferou.s, including a series of 
coal-bearing strata, both below and above which are thick masses of calcareous con- 
glomerates and sandstone abounding in marine fossils. The coal-seams are sometimes 30 
feet thick, and among the plants associated with them are five species of Glossopteris, also 
< Gangamoptcris (several species), PhyUotheca, AnmdaHa, Vertehraria, Brachyphyllum, and 
Jfdggerathiopsis. The genus Glossopteris was formerly believed to be entirely Mesozoic, and 
its occurronce with tru(3 Car]>oniferous organi.sins was for a time denied. There can now 
be no doubt, how'cver, that it appears among strata in which are found the widespread and 
characteristic Carlioniferous Limestone forms Lithostrotion basalt forme, L, irregulare, 
Fenestella plebeia, AtJiyris Royssii, Orth is Michelini, 0. resupinala, Productus aculeatus, 
P. cora. P, longispimis, P. 2 ’>unctatus, P. semireticulatus, and many inore.^ ■ Professor T. 
W. E. David, in summarising our knowledge of the coal-bearing rocks of New South 
Wales, gives a thickness of 10,000 feet to the Upper or Permo-Carboniferous series. 
The productive Coal-measures lie in the upper series, which is subdivided into six grou|)S. 
In descending order these are (6) the NewcavStle Coal-measures ; (5) Dempsey beds ; (4) 
Tomago (East Maitland) group ; (3) Upper Marine group ; (2) GJreta Coal-measures ; 
(1) Lower marine series. The Newcastle coal-seams are notable for their thickness, the 
lowest of them being from eight to fifteen feet, and another, near Jamberoo, twenty-five 
feet thick. An uiiconformability and strong break in the flora .separate the upper 
division from the low^er Carboniferous (or Upper Devonian).** 

One of the most interesting features of the Permo-Carbouiferoiis formations of Australia 
is to found in the occurrence among them of conglomerates like the South African Dwyka 
conglomerate and tho.so of India, filled with wcll-.striated blocks and resting upon 

* Mes.srs. Jack and Etheridge, ^Geology and PaUeontology of Queensland,’ chaps, vi. 
xxii. 

- E. T. Hardmau, “lieport on the Geology of the Kimberley District,” Perth, 1885. 

See the papers by W. B. Clarke, li. Etheridge jun., De Koninck, and Wilkinson, cited 
on p. 980. 

Prof. David, Trans. Aitstral. Assoc. Soc. vol. ii. (1890), pp. 459-465 ; Proc. Lmn. Soc. 
R.S. Wales, viii. (1893) ; Journ. Roy. Soc. F.S. Wales, xxx. (1896). 0. Peistmantel, 3fem. 
Geol. Sure, N.S. Wales, PaZmntology, No. 3, 1890, p. 37. The Carboniferous and 
Penno - Curboniferous corals of New South Wales are described by E. Etheridge, jun., 
op. cit. No. 5, 1891. E. A. N. Arbor, Q. J. G. S. Iviii. (1902), p. 1. For information on 
the Australian Coal-fields, see papers by Walker, Kobertson, and Cox, Trans. Fed, hist. 
jWin. Eng. ii. (1891), pp. 268, 321 ; iv. (1893), p. 83. For a detailed account of the 
Permo-Carboniferous rocks and fossils of Queensland, see R. L. Jack and E. Etheridge, 
jnn., ‘The Geology and Paleontology of Queensland,’ 1892, chaps, vi.-xxii. 
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rounded and striated bosses of older rocks. These boulder-beds are well stratified and 
are associated with finely laminated shales, indicating deposition in water. They 
suggest that the stones were dropped into the fine silt that was gathering on the sea- 
floor. No marine fossils, however, have been found in the deposits, the only organisms 
being remains of land -plants {Gangamoptcris). The strife on the boulders and the 
rounding, polishing and grooving of the rocks underneath so exactly resemble those 
produced by glaciers, that since the phenomena were originally observed and described 
by Selwyn, as far back as 1859, they have been generally accepted as proof of the 
action, either of land-ice or of floating-ice. They extend over a wide region, from at least 
as far south as latitude 42° S. in Tasmania to the Bowen River Coal-field in Queens- 
land, latitude 20° 30' S., and from about long. 137° 30' E to about 151° 30' E. In 
Victoria probably several thousand square miles are covered with these glacial con- 
glomerates, which, with their included sandstones, attain the enormous thickness of 
3500 feet or more. The ice which furrowed the rocks and transported the boulders 
appears to have moved from the south, but the source of the erratics is not definitely 
known. The glaciated materials are not confined to one platform ; at Bacchus Marsh, 
in Victoria, there are at least nine or ten distinct boulder-beds, separated from one 
another by thick deposits of sandstone and conglomerate ; and in New South Wales the 
Greta Coal-measures, more than 230 feet thick, and containing from 20 to 40 feet in 
thickness of coal, are intercalated between the erratic-bearing horizon of the Lower 
Marine group and that of the Upper Marine group. 

The evidence now accumulated from South Africa, India, Cashmere and Australia 
seems to point to some general operation on a gigantic scale in the southern hemisphere 
at the close of the Carboniferous or in the Permian period, whereby boulder-beds were 
produced and limestones and rocks in situ were polished, striated and grooved. The 
assemblage of these peculiar features so exactly reduplicates the fimiiliar phenomena of 
the Glacial Period, that it is hardly possible to resist the conclusion which has been 
reached by those who have studied the details on the ground, that it proves the 
occurrence of a former ice-age in late Palaiozoic time which rivalled in its extent, and 
seems to have surpassed in the magnitude of its deposits, the glaciation of the northern 
hemisphere. From the fact that the boulder beds are intercalated among marine strata 
it is clear that, to some extent at least, the ice reached sea-level. We are still in 
ignorance, however, of the position of the high grounds from which the ice-sheets 
descended.*'^ 

In New Zealand rocks assigned to the Permo-Carboniferous period consist of a 
large mass of sandstones .and shales, or slates and occasional limestones passing down 
into true limestones at the base, from wliich Spmfer himlcatus, 8. glaher, Frodnetus 
hrachytlieerus, &c., have been obtained. They are estimated to be from 7000 to 10,000 
feet thick, and though they do not yield coal, they are geologically important from 
the large share they take in the structure of the great mountain-ranges, and from the 

1 Professor Edgeworth David, Q. J. G. 8. lii. (1896), p. 289 (where an excellent account 
of the phenomena is given, also a bibliography of the writings of previous observers), Address 
to Section C. Australasian Assoc. Brisbane, 1895 ; Journ. Froc. Roy. 8oc. JY 8. Wales, 
xxxiii. (1900), p. 154. Penck, Zeitsch. Gesell. Erdkimde^ Berlin, xxxv. No. 4. (1900). 

^ The early paper by A. C. Ramsay, already cited (p. 1050), was the starting-point of 
inquiry into possible Palmozoic glacial periods, in regar<l to which a considerable mhss of 
writing has since been published. Traces of such periods have been claimed for a succession 
of geological formations up into the pre-Cambrian series (Torrid onian). Of thosS dealing 
with supposed Carboniferous glaciation reference may here be made to A. Julien, who has 
advocated the glacial origin of the coarse Carboniferous breccias of Central France, GompL 
rend, cxvii. (1893), p. 255 ; and to Dr. E. Kalkowsky, who has described what he believes 
to be a glacial pebbly shale from the Carboniferous rocks of the Frankenwald, Z. D. G. G. 
xlv. (1893), p. 69. 
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SoTitli America. — A large series of marine Upper Carboniferous fossils has been 
obtained from the district of the lower Amazonas below the mouths of the Eio Negi’o 
and the Madeira. Five fossiliferous groups are known, 1000 to 2000 feet thick, among 
which a blue amorphous limestone is remarkable for the excellent preservation of its 
silicified fossils. The list includes numerous species of Productus^ Spirifcr, Athyris, 
Streptorhynchics, A'oiculopccten, Schizodios, Pleurotomaria, and Bellerophon, with species 
of PhilUpsia, Griffithides, Fusnlina, and other forms which, though specifically dis- 
tinct, remind one of the general type of the marine Carboniferous fauna of Europe.^ 


Section v. Permian (Dyas). 

§ 1. General Characters. 

The Carboniferous rocks are overlain, sometimes conformably, but in 
Europe also unconformahly, by a series of red sandstones, conglomerates, 
breccias, marls, and limestones. These used to be reckoned as the 
highest part of the Coal formation. In England they received the 
name of the “ New Eed Sandstone ” in contradistinction to the “ Old 
Red Sandstone” lying beneath the Carboniferous rocks. The term 
“Poikilitic” was formerly proposed for them, on account of their 
characteristic mottled appearance. Eventually they were divided into 
two systems, the lower being taken as the summit of the Palaeozoic series 
of formations, and the upper as the basement of the Mesozoic. This 
arrangement, which is mainly founded on the difference between the 
organic remains of the two divisions, is generally adopted by geologists.^ 

Following the usual grouping, we remark that the portion of the red 
strata classed as Paheozoic has received the name of “ Permian,” from its 
wide development in the Russian province of Perm, where it was studied 
by Murchison, De Verneuil, and Keyserling. In Germany, where it 
exhibits a well-marked grouping into two great series of deposits, the 
name “ Dyas,” proposed by Geinitz, has on that account been to some 
extent adopted. In North America, where no good line of subdivision 
can be made at the top of the Carboniferous system, the term Permo- 
Carboniferous ” has been used to denote the transitional beds at the 
top of the Paheozoic series, and this name has been proposed for use also 
in Europe and in Australia. 

In Europe two distinct types of the system can be made out. In one 
of these (Dyas) the rocks consist of two great divisions : (1) a lower 
series of red sandstones and conglomerates, and (2) an upper group of 
limestones and dolomites. In the other (Russian or Permian) the strata 
are of similar character, but are intei'stratified in such a way as to 
present no twofold petrographical subdivision. 

Rocks. — The prevailing materials of the Permian series in Europe 

1 0.«»A. Derby, Journ. Qeol ii. (1894), p. 480. 

^ Some writers, however, still contend that the red rocks of Europe between the summit 
of the Carboniferous and base of the Jurassic system form really one great series, the break 
between them being merely local. See, for example, H. B. Woodward, Geol. Mag. 1874, 
p. 385 ; ‘Oeology of England and Wales,* 2nd edit. (1887), p. 207, and authorities cited 
by him. 
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are undoubtedly red sandstones, passing now into conglomerates and 
now into fine shales or marls.” In their coarsest forms, these detritai 
deposits consist of conglomerates and breccias, composed of fragments of 
different crystalline or older Palaeozoic rocks (granite, diorite, gneiss, 
mica-schist, quartzite, greywacke, sandstone, (Sc.), that vary in size up 
to blocks a foot or more in diameter. Sometimes these stones are 'well 
rounded, but in many places they are only partially so, while, here and 
there, they are quite angular, and then constitute breccias. The pebbles 
are held together by a brick-red ferruginous, siliceous, sandy, or argilla- 
ceous cement. The sandstones are likewise characteristically brick-red 
in colour, generall}^ with green or white layers and spots of decoloration. 
The “ marls,” showing still deeper shades of red, and passing occasionally 
into a kind of livid purple, are crumbling sandy clay-rocks, sometimes 
merging into more or less fissile shales. Of the argillaceous beds of the 
system the most remarkable are those of the Marl-slate or Kupferschiefer 
— a brown or black often distinctly bituminous shale, which in certain 
parts of Germany is charged with ores of copper. The limestone, so 
characteristic a feature in the Dyas ” development of the system, is a 
compafet, w^ell-bedded, somewhat earthy, and usually more or less dolomitic 
rock (Zechstein). It is the chief repository of the Permian invertebrates. 
With it are associated bands of dolomite, either crystalline and cavernous 
(Rauchwacke) or finely granular and crumbling (Asche) ; also bands 
of gypsum, anhydrite, and rock-salt. In certain localities (the Harz, 
Bohemia, Autun) seams of coal are intercalated among the rocks, and 
with these, as in the Coal-measures, are associated bituminous shales and 
nodular clay-ironstones. In Germany, France, the south-west of England, 
and the south-west of Scotland, the older part of the Permian system 
contains abundant contemporaneous masses of eruptive rock, among 
which occur diabase, melaphyre, andesite, tuffs, agglomerates, and various 
forms of quartz-porphyry. 

Reference has already been made to the occurrence of breccias 
-containing striated stones in the Midlands and west of England, and to the 
possibility that these rocks, w^hich have long been accepted as of Permian 
age, may be more naturally placed near the top of the Carboniferous 
system. bTo satisfactory line can be drawn betw’'een the two systems in 
that region, and the breccias have accordingly been described together 
wdth other evidence of possible glacial action in Permo-Carboniferous 
times (pp. 1050, 1057-1060). 

The Permian system in the greater part of Europe, from the prevalent 
red colour of its rocks, the association of dolomite, rock-salt, saliferous 
clays, gypsum, and anhydrite, and the remarkably impoverished and 
stunted aspect of its fauna, has evidently been deposited in isolated basins 
in which the water, cut off‘ more or less completely from the sea, under- 
went concentration until chemical precipitation could take place. ^ Look- 
ing back at the history of the Carboniferous rocks, we can understand 
ho'w such a change in physical geography w-as brought about. The Car- 
boniferous Limestone sea having been by upheaval excluded from the 
region, wide lagoons, wherein coal-forming vegetation accumulated. 
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occupied its site, and these, as the land slowly went down, crept over 
the old ridges that had for so many ages been prominent features. The 
downward subterranean movement was eventually varied by local eleva- 
tions, and at last, after the close of the Carboniferous period, the Permian 
basins came to be formed. As a result of these disturbances, the Permian 
rocks overlap the Carboniferous, and even cover them in complete dis- 
cordance, the denudation of the older formations having been, in some 
places, enormous before the Permian strata were laid down.^ 

In Southern Europe and thence eastwards, abundant evidence of open 
seas is supplied by limestone containing a rich pelagic fauna of foramini- 
fera, gasteropods, orthoceratites, and early precursors of the ammonites. 

Life. — The conditions under which the Permian rocks of the greater 
part of Europe were deposited must have been eminently unfavourable to 
life. Accordingly we find that these rocks are on the whole vsingularly 
l)arren of organic remains. So great is the contrast between them and 
older formations, that instead of such rich faunas as those of the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous systems, they have yielded only somewhere 
about 300 species of organisms. 

The flora of the older Permian rocks presents many points of resem- 
blance to the Carboniferous.^ According to Grand’ Eury upwards of 50 
species of plants are common to the two floras. Among the forms which 
rise into the Permian rocks and disappear there, are Calamites SucJwtvii, G, 
<ipproxhn{ttii,% AsteroRhijUifes •■•pSs- Gj frn h, A. rigidus, Pecopferis elegans, 
Odonto'pteris Schlothemii, BigilPn'hi (and others), SHgmaria ficoides, 

Cordai'ks horassifolius^ &c. Others, which are mainly Permian, are yet 
found in the highest coal-beds of France, e,g. Calamites gigas, Galamodeiidron 
striatum, ArthropUus ezonata, Tmniopteris almormis, &:c. 

But the Permian flora has some distinctive characters ; such as the variety 
and quantity of the ferns united under the genus CaUipferis, which do 

^ In some xilaces, the whole of the Carhoniferous system had been worn away down to 
the Carboniferons Limestone, upon which the Permian sandstones and conglomerates have 
been directly deposited. The discordance, however, sometimes disiippears, and then the 
Carboniferous and I*ermian rocks shade into each other. 

^ See Goppert’s ‘Bio Fossile Flora der Permischen Formation,’ Cassel, 1864-65. E, 
Weiss, Ahhmidl. Prems. Geol. LandescmsL iii. Heft 1. H. Potonie (Flora of the Thuringian 
Eothliegende), oj^). cU. Neuo Folge, Heft 9 ; and ‘‘ Bie tloristisclie Gliederung des Beutschen 
Carbon nnd Perm,” clL Heft 21. In this last paper, Potouie has recognised ten 
successive lloras from the base of the Carboniferous system up into the Zechstein. Of these 
six are Carboniferous, viz. : — I. The Culm, with Archmpterls disseda and abundant species of 
Rhodea, TI. The Hultschiuer Schichten of Upper Silesia, with AdlanUtes oUonglfolivs and 
Splienopferis degam. III. AderocMmnites extends thus fiu’, and from here onward comes 
; Favula/ria-zime. IV. Upper limit of AeJdehmii; many 

true Sphenopterids, Palmatopteris furcata, Lonchopteris, &c. ; the richest flora in .species. 
Y. A lioiPa similar generally to the last ; from here onward, A^nnkma stellata>, VL Abun- 
dant Pecopterids ; from here onward, Slgillana Brardii. YII. Base of the Perinian Koth- 
liegendes, with Oallipteris and Walchia. VIII. To this point come Eucalamiteti and 
Cakmitina, hut Carboniferous types are waning. IX. Stylocaknnites ascends to tins 
division, and from here onward come XlUmannia Brouni and Baiera digitida. X. Zechstein ; 
hence onward Voltzia appears. 
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not occur in the Coal-measures, the appearance of Glossopferis and Ganga- 
mopteris^ the profusion of tree-ferns {Psaronius, of which 24 species are 
described by Goppert, ProiopteriSj Gaulopteris, Zygopteris, Asferochlcima, 
SelenochlmncL, Tempshya^ Mediillosa, &c.), of Eqidsetifes (Calamites major, 
C. decussatus, Q, sfriatus, Artliropikis), and of the conifers {IValoMa pini- 
formis, IK Jiliciformis, IF. hypnoides, Ulmannia Bronni, U. lycopodioides, 
FoUzia hexagona, Piceites, Araucarioxylon). The most characteristic plants 
throughout the German Permian groups are Odontopteris oUiisiloba, CaUipteris 
coriferta, Calamites gigas, and JFalohia piniformis. The higher Eussiaji 
subdivisions of the system, and also corresponding rocks in India, 
Australia, and other southern regions, contain what is called the Glossopteris- 
flora, with G. indica, G. aiigustifolia, G. stricta, Gangamopteris major, G. cyclop- 
teroides. The last representatives of the ancient tribes of the Lepidodendra, 
Sigillarioids, and Calamites are found in the Permian system. Cycads 
now gained increased importance in this and succeeding geological periods. 
Among their Permian forms are the genera Pterophyllum and Psygophyllum. 
In extra-European Permian areas a marked commingling of Northern 
and Southern types of vegetation has been observed, forms of FoUzia, 
PteropJiyllum, and Glossopferis being, there prominent, together with species 
of Lepklodendron and Sigillaria,- 

The impoverished fauna ‘of the Permian rocks of Central Europe is 
found almost wholly in the limestones and brown shales, the red con- 
glomerates and sandstones being, as a rule, devoid of organic contents. 
A few corals {Polycodia) and polyzoa {Fenestella, Phyllopora, Synoda/lia, 
TIumniscm, Acanthocladia) occur in the limestones, the latter sometimes 
even in continuous masses like coral-reefs, as in the dolomite-reef of S.E. 
Thuringia. The last of the cystidean echinoderms died out in Permo- 
Carboniferous time. Among the brachiopods (Fig. 411 a, h), of which 
some 30 species are known, the most conspicuous are forms of Prodmctus, 
Camawphoria, Spirifer, A thyris, Stroplialosia, Ohonetes, Chmetina, and Aulostegvs. 
The long-lived families of the Productidse, Orthidse and PentameridiC now 
appear for the last time. Lamellibranchs are not infrequent, characteristic 
genera being Schizodus (Fig. 411 Allorwm, Solmmja, Edmiondia, Pleura- 
2 )horus, Parallelodon, Aucella, Pseudomonotis, BakevelUa (Fig. 411c), ami 
Pecten (Strehlopteria), while the Eussian brackish or freshwater strata 
contain Palmomutela and Oligodon, Among the few gasteropods, forms of 
lYatkopsis, Turbo, Miirchisonia, Pleurotomaria, Cymatochitofi, and Plagioglypki 
have been recorded. An occasional Temnocheilus, OrtJioc&ras, or Cydoceras 
represents the rich cephalopodan fauna of the Carboniferous Limestone. 
The last trilobites (PhilUpsia) have been found in the Permian rocks of 
North America. 

These ferns, however, are found, as we have seen, in the Upper Carboniferous or Permo- 
Carboniferous rocks of Australia (p. 1059). 

^ Zeiller has recorded the association of Gangamopteris with Lepidodemlron and 
Lepidophloios in the coal-beds of Rio Grande do Sul in Brazil {B. S. 0. F, xxiil (1895), p. 
601). A Lepklodendron has been met with in Argentina among the Glossopteris -fioxa {Mec, 
Geol. Burv, India, xxix. Part ii. (1896), p. 58), and Sigillaria in similar company in South 
■Africa (A. C. Seward, (). J. G. aS' liii. (1897), p. 316). 
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It is not, however, from the sites of the brackish inland seas of 
western and central Europe that we can obtain the best conception of 
the animal life of Permian time. If we pass southwards into the Alps 
and the Mediterranean basin, or eastwards into the Uralian region and 
thence into India, we find that while some of the European forms extend 








Fig. 4X1. — rerrniaii BraehiopodB and Mollusks. 

( 7 , Stroplialosia Goldfussi, Miinst. (enlarged) ; />, rroductu.s liorridus, Sow. ; r, Bakevellia 
tumida, King; < 1 ^ Scliizodus Sclilotlieimii, Goinitz. 


into these areas, they are accompanied by many hundreds of other species. 
One of the most remarkable features in this richer pelagic fauna is 
the great number of the cephalopods and the affinities which many of 
them present to the Ammonites so characteristic of Mesozoic time.^ 
Among the Permian geneni of this type are Adrumites, MedlkoUia, Popano- 



k’ig. 412.— PaliBonisous niacropoiniis, Ag. (i) Kuplln’scbiefor. 
From a rostoration by Ur. Tiwinair. 


mm, SMheoceras, Thalcmoceras, and Waagenocems. They are associated 
with many forms of OrtJumras, Gyroceras, and some which have been called 
Mmtilus (though probably belonging to other genera) — a blending of 

^ On tlie structure and class! tication of the Permian Ammonites see E. Hang, B, S. G. S, 
xxii. (1894), p. 38«5. 
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Palaeozoic and Mesozoic types which is much less clearly shown in central 
and western Europe. 

Fishes, which are proportionately better represented in the European 
Permian rocks than the invertebrates, chiefly occur in the marl -slate or 
Kupferscliiefer, the most common genera being Falmoniscus (Fig. 418), 
which is specially chai'acteristic, Flatj/sonms (Fig. 413), Fygoptems. 
Acanthodes, Acrolepis, and Amhlypterns. 

Amphibian life appears to have been abundant in Permian times, 
for some of the sandstones of the system are covered with footprints, 
assigned to the extinct order of Labyrinthodonts. Occasional skulls and 
other bones have been met vdth referable to Archegosaimis, Branchiosaunis, 
(Frotrifon, Fleur on cum). Zygosaurus, &c. The remains of comparatively 
few forms, however, had been found until the remarkable discoveries of 
Dr. Anton Fritsch in the basins of Pilsen and Eakowitz in Bohemia. The 
strata of these localities have been already (p. 1055) referred to as contain- 



Fig. 413.— Platysomus striatus, Ag. (A), Magiiosian Inniestono. 
Restored By Dr. Traquuir. 


ing an abundant and characteristic coal-flora, yet with a fauna that is as 
decidedly like that of known Permian rocks. According, therefore, as wo 
give preference to the plants or the animals, the strata may be ranked as 
Carboniferous or as Permian. Of the numerous Saxon and Bohemian 
species of amphibians, Professor Credner in Dresden and Dr. Fritsch in 
Prague have published elaborate descriptions. Among the genera are 
FrancJiiosaurus, a form resembling an earth-salamander in possessing gills, 
and of which the largest specimen is only about inches long), Sparodns, 
Mylonomus, Datosonia, Melcvmrpeto7i, DoUchosoma, Ophiderpeton, Macromeriou, 
Urocordykis, Limnerpefon, IlylojdeAun, Seeleya, Microbrachis^ Diplospondylm, 
Nyranda, and Fendrerpefon. Some of these forms are remarkably small. 
The adult Protritonidae, for instance, were only from 2| to inches 
long. Other types, however, attained a much larger size, Pahwdren, for 
instance, being estimated to have had a length of 45 feet.'^ From the 
^ A. Fritsch, ‘Famia der Gaskohlc nnd der Kalksteiiie der Perm formation Biihmeiis,' 
Prag, 1881. See also H. Credner on Stegocej^haU from the Rothliegendes of Dresden, 
Z, TJ. G, G. 1881-86. B. D. Cope, Anier. Nat. xviii. (1884). 
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corresponding strata of Autnn in Central France, M. Gaudry also de- 
scribed some interesting forms — Adinodon, BrancMosaurus, Eiicldrosaurus, a 
larger and more liiglily organised type than any previously known from 
the Pala30zoic rocks of France, but inferior to another subsequently found 
at Autun, which he named Stercorhachis, and which was distinguished by 
completely ossified vertebne and other proofs of higher organisation that 
connect it with the Theriodonts of Eussia and Southern Africa and with 
the Pelycosaurians of the United Statesd Various other anomodont 
reptiles have been met with, referable to a number of genera (Fareiasaunis, 
&c.). Of still higher grade were other types, to which the names N’aosaunis, 
Frotenmim'us^ and Pidmohatteria (Ehynchocephalia) have been 
given. Some remarka])ly successful researches have in recent years been 
carried on by .Professor Amalitzky among the Russian upper Permian forma- 
tions, where he has disinterred fifteen or twenty skeletons of Fareiasaunis, 
some of whicli must have been four metres in length, four skeletons of 
reptiles resembling the Rhopalodonts, some bones belonging to Dicyno- 
donts, many new genera of Theromorphs and probably of Deinosaurs, 
and lastly some stegocephalian skeletons {Melo/nerpieton and others). 
Other traces of the terrestrial life of the time are furnished by tlie 
occasional occurrence of the remains of orthopterous insects,^ scorpions, 
and millipedes. 

No satisfactory scheme of subdivision of the Permian system has yet 
l)een devised capable of general application. In Europe, where the 
terrestrial and marine types of sedimentation are so well developed, it 
has l)cen proposed to adopt a threefold arrangement. The lowest sub- 
division, which has l)een named Aiitunian (from Autun in France, where 
it displays the ty|.)e with a terrestrial flora) or Artinskian (from Artinsk 
in Eussia, where it presents the marine facies), includes Carboniferous 
genera and even species of plants and animals, but with a proportion of 
novel forms. The middle includes the Red Sandstones, which in Saxony 
and the nortli-west of England attain such development, and has been 
termed Saxonian. The upper comprises the English Magnesian Lime- 
tones and German Zochstein, and as it is typically displayed in Thuringia 
it has received the name of Thuringian. 

2. Local Development. 

Britain. '‘••■In England on a small scale, a representative is to be found of the two 
contrasted types of the European Permian system. On the east side of the island, from 

^ Gaudry, JL K (h F. vii. (3 ser.) p. 62 ; ix. p. 17 ; xiii. p. 44 ; xiv. pp. 430, 444. 

‘ Les BiK'luunetnents dn Monde Animal,’ 1883 ; Arch> Mtts, Nat Paris, x. (1887). 

(Jompt nnd Mandi 1901 ; Seeley, Phit Trans, clxxxv. (1894), p. 663. 

E. Gohiitz, Nenes JaJifh. 1873, p. 691 ; 1875, p. 1 ; Nov. Leap, Carol, xli. 2 

( 1880 ), ^ 

Sedgwick, Trans. Ceol. Soc. (2) iii. (1835) p. 37 ; iv. 383. Do la Beclie, ‘ Geology of 
Oornwall, Devon,’ &c. p. 193. Murchison, ‘Siluria,’ p. 308. W. King, ‘Monograph of 
the Permian Fossils,’ Palmoniog. Boc. 1850. Hull, ‘Triassic and Permian Rocks of Midland 
Gountics of England,’ in Mem. (kol. Bum. 1869 ; Q. J. id B. xxv. 171 ; xxix. p. 402 ; 
xlviii. p, 60. Ramsay, op. dt xxvii, p. 241. Kirkby, op>. dt xiii. xvi. xvii. xx. E. Wilson, 
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the coast of ISToi’thumbeiiaiid southwards to the plains of the Trent, a true ‘‘Dyas” 
development is exhibited, the Magnesian Limestone and Marl Slate forming the main 
feature of the system ; on the west side of the Pennine chain, however, the true Permian 
or Russian facies is presented. The system is in this country most nearly complete in 
the north-western and south-western counties of England. Arranged in tabular form 
the rocks of the western and eastern areas may be groui)ed as follows : — 


Red sandstones, clays, and gyx)sum . 
Magnesian Limestone . . . ) 

Marl slate j' 

Lower red and variegated sandstone, S 
reddish brown and purple sand- \ 
stones and marls, with calcareous | 
conglomerates and breccias . . J 


W. of Biiglaiid. E. of England. 

600 ft, 50-100 ft. 

10-30,, 600,, 

3000 ,, 100-250 „ 


Lower Sandstone. — This subdivision attains its greatest development in the v&h. 
of the Eden, where it consists of brick -red sandstones, with some beds of calcareous 
breccia, locally known as ^‘brockram,” derived princij)ally from the waste of the (,'ar- 
boniferoiis Limestone. These red rocks extend across the Solway into tlie valleys of the 
Nith and Annan in the South of Scotland, where they lie unconformahly on the Lower 
Silurian rocks, from which their breccias have generally been derived, though, near 
Dumfries they contain some ‘‘brockram.” The breccias have evidently accumulated in 
small lakes or narrow fjords. In the basin of the Nith, and also in Ayrshire, numerous 
small volcanic vents and sheets of diabase, picrite, olivine - basalt, andesite and tuff are 
associated with the red sandstones, marking a volcanic district of Permian age. The 
vents rise through Coal-measures, as W'ell as more ancient rocks. Similar vents in 
Fifeshire, also piercing Coal-measures, have been referred to the same volcanic period. 
Of these vents no fewer than eighty have been observed in a space 12 mikvs long by 6 
or 8 broad between St. Andrews and Largo. In Devonshire similar rocks mark the out- 
pouring of lavas in the early jtart of the Permian period.'^ But these volcanic pheno- 
mena were on a feeble scale. They are interesting as marking the close of the long con- 
tinuance of volcanic activity during Palamzoic time. Neither in Britain nor, save, at one 
or two places on the Continent, has evidence been found of renewed eruptions during 
the long lapse of the Mesozoic ages. 

In Central England, Staffordshire, the districts of the Clout and Abberley Hills and 
the lower basin of the River Severn, the rocks hitherto classed a,s Permian have been 
subdivided into three groups : 1st, Lower Sandstones and marls, 850 feet ; 2nd, flreceia 
and conglomerate group, averaging perhaps 200 feet in thickness, with bands of calcareous 
conglomerate and tlie remarkable “trappoid” breccia which Ramsay adduced as 
evidence of glacial action (p. 1050) ; 3rd, Upper Sandstones and marls, 300 feet. The 
lower of these groups has been shown from its fossil contents to be really a jnirt of the 
Upper Coal-measures, while the uppermost has much affinity with the Trias.**^ There 
appears to be no doubt that there is a practically unbroken series of red strata 1500 
feet thick extending downwards into unquestionable Coal-measures and upwards into 

oj}. cit. xxxii. p. 533. D. 0. Davies, op. dt. xxxiii. p. 10. H. T. Brown, op. dt xlv. p. 1. 
H. B. Woodward, Geol. Mag. 1874, p. 385 ; ‘Geology of England and Wales,’ p. 210. T. 
V. Holmes, Q. J. G. xxxvii. p. 286. W. T. Aveliue and H. H. Howell in various i/w/toir.v 
Geol. Am. T. G. Bonney, IfkUarul Mituralisl^ xv. (1892). W.W. King, (p. dL xvi. (1893), 
p. 25 ; Q. J. O. S. Iv. (1899), p. 97. R. D. Oldham, op. dt. 1. (1894), p. 463. 

1 A. G., (Jeol 'Mag. (1866), p. 243 ; Q. J. O. 6'. (1892), Preskl. Address, p. 147, and 
‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. ii. The Fife volcanic vents have l)een described 
by me in detail in tlie C/eoZ. Memoir on Eastern Fife, 1902, chaps, xvii.-xx. 

2 T. 0. Cantrill, Q. 8. li. (1895), p. 528. W. Wickham King, op. dL Iv. (1899), 

p. 97. ^ 
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cations of various tufls, not iinfreij^uently enclosing or'gauic remains.^ In the district 
of the Saal these volcanic inateriaLs form almost the whole of the Lower Rothliegendes, 
and have heen bored through to a depth of more than 1100 fathoms without their 
hottoni being reached. The lowest or Landsberg-Lbbej liner porphyry with large 
crystals has been C()m])uted to cover an area of 255 to 260 srj[uare kilometers, and to 
contain at least 8() cubic kilometers of material — a mass which may ec[ual or exceed 
that of the eruption of Skaptar Jbkul in 1786.^ Lrom the very nature of its 
eoniponcnt materials, the, Rothliegendes is comparatively barren of fossils ; a few ferns, 
calamites, and remains of coniferous trees are found in it, particularly in the lower part 
of the grou]), where they form thin seams of coal. 

The plants, all ot terrestrial growth, on the whole resemble generically the Carboni- 
ferous llora, but seem to be nearly all specifically distinct. They include forms of 
CalaiiiUos {0. (jitjas), Aslcrophyllites, and ferns of the genera Callipteris [C. coiiferta), 
Sphcnopleris, . ■ '-‘'A Odonfopteris, with well-preserved silicified stems 

of tree-ferns {.Psnroidus, Tuhiaf/iilis)^ Cordultcs, and conifers. The conifer JValchm 
( JF. pimjern^^^ is specially characteristic. The inollusks have a fresh-water or lagoon 
facies {AiiihnuoHia). There occur also species of ostracods {Esiheria), while occa.sional 
tra.ces of insects {/daUtna, EfohlatHu(i) have been met with. Fisli remains occur 
sparingly {AiNld/yptiirus, Palnwmcm, Acmithodes, Pleura canthus, Ctenodus), while, as 
already stated, lal)yrinthodonts have liccn found in the Dresden district in consider- 
able number and va,ri(,‘.ty. 

The Zeehstein group is characterised l>y a suite of fossils like those of the Magnesian 
Limestone group of Kngland. The Kupferschiefer contains numerous fish {Palawiiscus 
Freiedcheni^ ri(difi^oiiia.s (jihhoms, &c. ) and remains of plants (coniferous leaves and 
fruits, Ullinm/uitu &g*)* deposit is believed to have been laid down in some 

on chased sea-basin, the waters of which, probably from the rise of mineral springs 
connected with some ol‘ the volcanic foci of the time, became so charged with metallic 
salts in solution as to be unlit Ibr the continued existence of animal life. The dead 
tisb, plants, &c., l)y their decay, gave rise to reduction and precipitation of' these salts 
as sulphides, which thereupon enclosed and replaced tlie organic forms, and permeated 
the mud at the bottom. This old sea-lloor is now the widely-extended band of copper- 
slate which has been so long and so extensively worked along the flanks of the Harz. 
After the formation of the Knjfierscliiefer the area must have been once more covered 
with ch^n,r(‘r wat:cr, for the ZeebsLnu Limestone contains a number of marine organisms, 
among which, Productm harrhius^ Epirifer adatus, EtropJmlosia Goldfussi, Tcrebratida 
{IHel(imut) (donptUa, Oamarophoria EchhfJieiviii^ ScJdzodus obseums,' and Fenestella 
Tedfornm are c.unuiiou. Renewed unfavourable conditions are indicated by the dolomite, 
gypsum, aud rock-salt wliieh succeed. Reasoning upon similar phenomena as developed 
in Blngland, Ramsay connected tlumi with the abundant labyrinthodont jbotprints and 
otlier evicbiuc(!S of shores md land, as well as with the small number and dwarfed forms 
of the sbcdls in the Magnesian limestone, and speculated on the occurrence of a long 
“continental period” in Lurope, during one. epoch of which a number of salt inland 
seas (‘.xistod wherein the Permian rock.s were accumulated. He compared these deposits 
to wluit may be 8up|>oscd to be forming now in parts of the Caspian Sea. 

Some of tlie d{.>posit.s of the Zeehstein in Germany have a great commercial value. 
The. l)(vls of rock-sidt are among the thickest in the world. At Sperenbe?g, near Berlin, 
ouis has be.fui pimxjed to a depldi of nearly 4000 feet. Besides rock-salt and gypsum 



^ The petrograi)hy of these rocks (augite-porphyrite, basaltic, dial}a8ic, and doleritic 
nudiipbyi-es) is described from the Upper Permian series of the Palatinate by A. Leppla, 
Jithfb. Prmm. .Qeoi, Laridesimst, xiv, p. 134. 

R Boyseblag and It. von Pritschj’i^^ Prevm. Umdesmist, NeaePolge, No. 
10 (1900), p. 162. 

VOL. H 2 B 
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tliere occur with those deposits thick masses of salts of potash (Carnallitej, magnesia 
(Kieserite), and other salts. ^ 

111 Bohemia (pp. 1054, 1068) and Moravia, where the Permian system is exten- 
sively developed, it has been divided into three groups. (1) A lower set of conglomerates, 
sandstones, and shales, sometimes bituminous. These strata contain diffused copper 
ores, and abound here and there in remains of land-plants and fishes. (2) A middle 
group of felspathic sandstones, conglomerates, and micaceous shales, with vast niirnbers 
of silicified tree-stems {Araucarites, JPsaronius). (3) An upper group of red clays and 
sandstones, with bituminous shales. Eruptive rocks (melaphyre, porphyrite, &e.) are 
associated with the whole formation. The Zechstein is here absent. In jdace of the 
marine shells, crinoids, and corals so characteristic of that formation, the Bohemian 
Permian strata have yielded the remarkable series of amphibian remains already alluded 
to, together with abundant traces of the land of the period, such as remains of ortliop- 
terous insects, scorpions, millipedes, and a rich terrestrial Nturoptcris, 

Odontopteris, Pecoj^teris^ Alethopteris, CaVipteris conferta^ ScJiir:opteris, Calandtcs, 
Asterophyllites, SpJmiopkyllmn, Lepidodendron, Sir/illaria, JIGilchiff, ATWiu'arloxylon). 

Vosges. — In this region the following succession of strata has been assigned to tlie 
Permian system : — 

4. Kohlbachel group of red arkoses, felspathic sanihstones, .sliales, conglomerates, 
breccias, and dolomite, 500 to 600 feet, with intercalated sheets of mela- 
phyres and tuffs. 

3,. Variegated tuffs and marls of MeisenT)uckel. 

2. Dark shales, limestones, and dolomites of Heisenstein. 

1. Arkose and shale {OcdllpterU conferta), with conglomerate (sometimes 150 feid 
thick), containing blocks of porphyry, gneiss, quartz, &c, filling up hollows 
of the crystalline schists on which they lie unconformahly. 

The existence of volcanic action during Permian time in this region is sliown by 
the presence of interstratified basic lavas, and by the great quantity of fragments 
of quartz -porphyry in the conglomerates, which have been compared to volcanic 
agglomerates, 2 

France, &c. — Permian rocks occur in many detached areas in France. In the central 
plateau they are found most fully developed, resting upon and passing down into the 
higher parts of the Carboniferous system. They iiave been carefully studied in the 
district of Autun, where the lower part of the Permian system is re])resente(l by a 
mass, 900 to 1000 metres thick, of alternations of sandstone and shale more or ies.s 
rich in hydrocarbons, with thin bands of magnesian limestone. No marine fossils occur 
in these strata, even the magnesTan liinestono containing only fresh-water organisnus. 
From the distribution of the fossils a threefold stratigraphioal subdivision of the 
whole series has been made. 1st, A lower group at least 150 to 200 metres thick, 
lying conformably upon the Coal-measures, and containing numerous ferns (Pecoplens, 
abundant), Bigillarm, Cordaites, a profusion of WalcMa, large nrimbers of seeds 
or fruits, cyprids crowded in some layers of shale, a crustacean {Nedotdson), a 
number of fishes {Palmnisms, A^nhlyptenis, AcanRiodcs, Ideuracaiidma), aiitl the 
amphibians and reptiles already referred to (Actmodofi, Euchiroaaurua, /S7ercur/nnA/.v). 
2nd, A middle group about 300 metres thick, showing a cessation of the character- 
istically Carboniferous species of plants, and an increasing prominence of typically lh‘r- 

^ Bischof, ‘ Die Steinsalzwerke hei Stassfurt,’ Halle, 1875, 0. Oebsenius, ‘Die Bildang 
det Steinsalzlager,’ Halle, 1877. Precht, ‘Die Salzindustrie von S^safiirt,’ 1885. Kloos, 
Zeitsch. pralct. Geol.y 1895, 1897. ■ 

^ Benecke and Van W'ervecke, Mitth. Geol. Landesansi. Elsass-LotL vol. iii. (1890), 
p. 45. Velain, B, S. G. E ser. 3, xiii. Eck, ‘ Geogn. Karte d. Umg. von ;Lahr.’ (1884) ; 
‘ Geogn. Karte v. Schwartzwaid ’ (1887). A bibliography for Alsace and Lorraine will be 
found in Abth. Geol. Specialkart v. Blsass-Lothrinyen, vol. i. (1875), and vol. for 1887, 
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iniaii forms. Numerous species of Pecopteris still occur, but CalUpteris makes its appear- 
ance {Q. coihferta, G. gigaritca). Walchia {W. piniformis, TV, hypnoides), Calamites, 
Sphenophyllum, Calam.odend7'on, and fruits abound. The animal remains resemble those 
of the lower group, but with the addition of Rranchioscmrus, 3rd, An upper group 
locally known as that of the “Boghead,” from a workable band of bituminous 
shale or coal.^ The thickness of this group is about 500 metres, the upper portion 
consisting of red sandstones without fossils. The flora is now markedly Permian. 
Pecopterid ferns are rare, and are specihcally distinct from those in the group below. 
There is an abundance and variety of Galliptcris, together with Sigillaria, abundant 
TValchia and Asterophyllitcs, Pkcites, Sphenophylluin, OarpolUhibS, &c. The fauna is 
generally similar to that in the middle group, but less varied.^ 

In the extreme south of Ifrance, between Toulon and Cannes, Permian rooks re- 
appear, and though occupying but a limited area, constitute some of the most pictur- 
esque features along the Mediterranean shores of the country. They consist of lower 
massive conglomerates, with intercalations of shale, containing TValchia and CalUpteris, 
followed by shales, marls, red sandstones, and conglornei’ates. But their distinguishing 
feature is the enormous mass of volcanic materials associated with them. The lower 
conglojnerates, besides their fragments of gneiss derived from the pre-Cambrian rocks 
of the district, contain abundant pieces of quartz-porphyry, of which rock also there 
are massive sheets, that rise up into the well-known group of hills forming the 
Esterel between Cannes and Frejus. Besides these acid outbursts in the older part of 
the formation, sheets of melaphyre are found in the upper part, while dykes of nodular 
felsite, pitchstone, and melaphyre traverse the series'.^ 

Farther east the terrestrial facies of the rocks is well displayed in Tuscany, where 
the shales of Monte Viguale and other localities have yielded an abundant flora of ferns, 
TValchia^ kc.** 

Westwards in the region of the Pyrenees, and in various parts of the Iberian p)eninsula, 
rocks believed to be Permian have been recognised. They have in some places furnished 
inarine fossils like those of the Artinsk stage ; in others land-plants, including Walchia. 
They frequently present thick ma.sses of conglomerate, sometimes resting upon Carboni- 
ferous rocks, sometimes on formations of older date.® 

^ “ Boghead,” so named from a jdace in Liiilithgow.shire, Scotland, where the substance 
was first worked for making gas and oil {ante, p. 184). The so-called “Boghead” of 
Autun has been ascertained to contain a large quantity of the remains of gelatinous fresh- 
water algie, mingled with the pollen of Cordaitea ; B. Renault and C. E. Bertrand, Soc. Mist 
Nat. Autwn, 1892. 

E. Roche, B. S. G. F. scr 3, ix. (1880), p. 78. See also the series of ‘Etudes des 
•Gites Miucraux,’ published hy the Ministry of Public Works in France, particularly the 
volumes hy Delafond on the Autun Basin, and by Mouret on that of Brive ; likewise the 
Memoirs by Grand’ Eury already cited, and Ins coiumimication in Conipt. rend. Congres, 
'Gkil. IntermU., Paris (1900), p. 521. Bergeron, ‘Etude Geologique du Massif an sud du 
Plateau Central,’ and B. S. G. F. ser. 3, vol. xvi. Professor von Reinach, E. I). G. 0. (1892), 
j>. 23, gives a careful comparison of the French central plateau Permiau rocks with those 
■of tlie Saar and Nalie. 

F. WallerauT-, ‘ Jitude Strat. Petrog. des Maures et de I’Bsterel,’ 1889, p. 89 ; Carte 
Ddaill. Giol. France, Feuille d’ Antibes. Michel Levy, B. S. G. F. vii. (1870), p. 763 ; 
JMl. Carte (Uol. FrancA No. 57. Potier, B. B. G, F. ser. 3, v. p. 745. 

^ C. Btefani, “ Flore Carbonifere e Penniano,” R. IstihU. Stud. Superior. Sci. Fis. 
Nat., Florence, 1901. 

® See J. Roussel, “ fitude Stratigraphique des Pyrenees,” Bull, Carte OioL France, No. 
35 (1893). E. de Margerie and F. Schrader, Ann, Gluh Alpin. Frangais, xviii. (1891). 
Viguier, ‘Etudes Geol. sxxr Dept, de TAxide,’ Montpellier ^(1887), p. 286. Garalp, 
B, S. G. F. (3), xxii. and xxiv. 
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Alps. On botli sides of tlie Aljnne chain a zone of conglomerates and saiulstones, 
which intervenes between the Trias and older rochs of the region, has been referred 
in part to the Permian system. The conglomerates (Verrucano -) are made up of tlie 
detritus of schistose rocks, porphyries, quartz, and other materials of the central core 
of the mountains. They sometimes contain sheets of porphyry, and occasionally, as at 
Botzen, they are replaced by vast masses of quartz-porphyry and other volcanic rocks, 
with tuffs and volcanic conglomerates, indicating vigorous volcanic action. An inter- 
calated zone of shales in the lower conglomeratic and volcanic part of the series in the 
Val Tromxna has yielded Walcliia, piniformis, TV. filiciformis, Schbopkris 
Splicnoptcris tridccctylites, &c., and serves to mark the Permian age ol the rocks con- 
taining these plants. Eastwards, at Fiinfkirchen, in Hungary, in a corresi)oiiding 
X>osition below the Verrucano conglomerate, a groiq;) of younger Permian plants has been 
found, including species of Laiera, Ulhnannict^ Eoltzia, Sch'izolepis, and Carjioii.fJiv.s, 
nearly half of which occur also in the German Kupferschiefer. Above the conglomerate 
or the xioipliyiy comes a massive red sandstone called the “Grbdeii SaiidHtone,” 
containing carbonised xffant-reinains. But the most distinctive and interesting feature 
in the Alpine development of the Permian system is found in the upper portion of tlui 
series in the southern region of Tyrol and Cariiithia. The red Grtiden sandstone is 
there succeeded by beds of gypsum, rauchwacke, and dolomite, above which comes a 
bituminous limestone known, from the abundance of species of Bdlcrophnn, as the 
“ Belleroxffion Limestone.” This calcareous member is highly fossiliferous. It con- 
tains an abundant marine fauna, which include.s numerous species of BelLyroplion, and 
sx^ecies of ^'Nautilus'' (so called),' AV/^nvq Pecten., Avicnlopecton, Aimui/a, Balxi^Bia, 
ScMzodus, Spirifer (7 species), Athyris, Sii'eptorhynchas, (hihis, .Li'pUvna, ProdudUH, 
and Fumlina. Nearly all these are peculiar species, but the Bchizodus, BakeveUitt, ami 
JYatica connect the assemblage wdth that of the Zechstcin. 

It is interesting to trace in this Bellcrophon Limestone an iiulication of the 
distribution of the more open sea of Permian time in the European area. Wlule the 
Zechstein was in course of deposition in isolated Caspian-like basins across tlu^ centre <d* 
the Continent, calcareous sediments were accumulated on the iloor of the opener sea 
already alluded to as lying to the south, over the site of the present Mediterranean, and 
stretching eastwards across Russia and the heart of Asia. A portion of this sea-lloor has 
been detected in Sicily, where near Palermo M. Geminellaro has described the aliumlant 
fauna found in its limestones. Foraininifera {Fusidina) abound in these, rocks, but 
their most remarkable feature is the number and variety of their cepha.lox)ods, which, 
besides Palmozoic types {Go7iiatites, Gastrioceras, OHhoceras), comprise many muv 
forms (17 genera and 54 species) akin to the tribe of Mesozoic Anunoniti's 
{Adodemites, Agatliicems, Cydolobus, LaracliteSi MedlicofMa, Parapronorites, Bopamh 
cems, Stacheoceras, Waagenoceras), also gasteropods {Bellerophon, Plim/ndomuria, t^c. 1 
and brachiopods.'* In the valley of Montenotte, Western Liguria, jaspers Iiave bc(m 
found among the sericitic schists, containing numerous genera and sx)ecics of radioluria,, 
regarded as of Permian age.*^ 

^ E. Suess, Bitzb. xikab. Wien, Ivii. (1868), pp. 230, 763. G. Staclie, A, D, G. G. xxxvi. 
(1884), P" 367 ; Jahrh, h. k. Geol. lieichsanst xxvii. (1877), p. 271, xxviii. (1878), p. 93 
(giving the fauna of the Bellerophon Limestone); Verkemd. L k. Geol. Rela/imnsi. (1888), 
p. 320. E. Mojsisovics, 'Die Dolomit-Riffe von Siidtirol und Venetien’ (1879), chap, iii. 
Eraas, 'Scenerie der Alpen.’ Milch, ‘Beitnigc zur Kenntniss dos Verrucanod Leipzig, 189tJ. 

- The age of this rock, like that of the Flysch, has been long discussed, Itfhas ])eea 
claimed successively as Liassic, Carboniferous, Tritissic, and Permian. It prol»a1:)ly represents 
a peculiar phase of sedimentation which persisted through successive geological periods. 
See a recent statement on the subject by C. De Stefaui, op. supra cit. p, 129. 

Professor Geminellaro, ‘La Fauna dei Calcari coii Fiisulina, ’ &c. Palermo, 1887-89. 

^ G. F. Paroua and G- Rovereto, Atti. Accad. R. Bci. Torino, ■kxxI (1895). 
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Russia.^ — The Permian system attains an enoi'mous development in Eastern Europe. 
Its nearly horizontal strata cover by far the largest part of European Russia. They lie 
conformably on the Carboniferous system and consist of sandstones, marls, shales, 
conglomerates, limestones (often highly dolomitic), gypsum, rock-salt, and thin seams 
of coal. In the lower and more sandy half of this series of strata remains of land- 
plants {Calaniitcs (jUjas, Cydojiteris, Pccopteris, &e.) fishes {Pcdaeoniscus), and labyrin- 
th odonts occur, but some interstratitied bands yield Productus Ccmcrmi and other 
marine shells. The rocks are over wide regions impregnated with copper-ores. The 
upper half of the series consists of clays, marls, limestones, gypsum, and rock-salt, 
with numerous marine mollusca like those of the Zechstein {Productus Cancrini, 

P. horridiis, Canmrophoria Schlothcimdi), but with a rather more abundant fauna, 
and with intercalated bands containing land-plants. 

M.uch attention has been given in recent years to these rocks, which have now’ been 
brought into closer com|)arison with those of other regions. As developed on the 
western slo])e of the Ural Mountains, they have been found to consist of the following 
groups of strata : — 

Red clays and marls, with intercalated sandstones and limestones, almost 
wholly unfossiliferous, but with a low lamellibranclis resembling Utiio {Carhmicola 
[^Auth/ntc()di(\ e((Mor and (7. imbonatm). This thick group may possibly be partly 
or wholly Triassic. 

Ooy.rwc'-bcm'irvr sandstone, permeated with oxide and sulphide of copper, and 
of Gdliwdtes {yip/P. (./>/>■,■ is {lobata, erosa). Odiifif-.ds 

(ohliyiKt, co'ii/ertu), ryit.,i. Kn(.>ri'i»iy &c. 

Marls, sandstones, c:-. with ill-preserved plants (which seem to be 

on the whole like tliose of the Artinsk group below), (Jarhonicola (Unio) castor, 

(J. umhonatas, 0. Ookr'-.'.'-- -/ .1. Acrolqns, while some of the 

sandy marls contain a fiuina, Prodnefus Cancriui, P. 

koiUHckltinns, A ihyrls -r. .and Ppirifer lineatus, 

C}y})HeonK limestones d-'I- n-i'-.-s. 

Artinsk grouj) of sand.stones, conglomerates, shales, marls, limestones, and 
dolomites, stretcdiiug from the Arctic Ocean to the Kirgiz Steppes, and lying 
conformably on the Carboniferous Phisulina Limestone, ihis group contains a 
remarkjibly abundant and varied assemblage of fossils. The plants include species 
of Calaniitcs, NlhjyerathUi, tilphenojitcrls, OdiaUopteris, &c. The hu;ua cc'upri«(“! 
a. number of common Carboniferous shells such as Productus 
P. cord, P. loaylspinus, P. mibricuhis, Orthotketes {Air-'plnrh nuchas) crenistria, 
but with these are found many new types of cephnlopoiis iik.; lin- a,n;nionoid forms 
.above idlnded to as occurring in the I’.c.llm.-ojjhon Linicsi.om; of the Tyrol {Agathi- * 
('eras, Cast riot'cras, Aledklaktia, pi</‘a stc'cras. Pn.Mirdi's). About 300 species 
of fossils have hccu found in the group, of which a half also occur in the 
Carboniferous system, and only about a sixth in the Permian above.**^ 

The rec{*nt ri'searckes of Professor Amalitzky in the basins of the Soukliona and 
Dwinain the north of Itussia have thrown much light on the Permian deposits of that 
region and tlieir capiivalents ehsewhere. These formations comprise examples of marine 
and continental sedimentation ; the latter contain in, their lower stages a Lepidodendroid 
flora of the type of the German Rothliegondes, while in their upper. stages, consisting of 
marls aanl varicgat(Ml sand.stones, long l)eli(ived to ho unlossililerons, a rich fauna of 
frcsh-wa.tcr mollusks aiul other organisms has been detected. The u])per Permian 
depiKsits of tlie lower conr.se of the Soukhona and the upper portion of the Dwina are 
capa,hh‘ of being grouptjd as under in descending order : — 

‘ S(!e1br tlie earlle.st (le.seriptu)n.s ‘Rus.sia and Ural Mountains,’ Murchison, De Verneuil, 
and Keyserling, 4to, 2 vols. 1845. 

a! Krasno{)o]sky, J/ew. Com, CH. Buss, xi., (1889), No. 1. A. Karpinsky, Verhand. 
k. Aim, Ccsett. At. Pdersbourg, ix. (1874), p. 267; Man, Acad. St. Fetersbourg, 1889. 
T. THt:herny.sclu!W, JArk. d. k Min. Ces., St. X^etersbourg, 1885 ; MBn. Com. Ceol. Buss. iii. 
(^1889), No. 4. 
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4. Marls and sandstones ( = upper Zechstein) with Synocladia. d ‘ ' 'itho- 

cladia anceps^ Edmondia elongata^ Lomnema Oihsoni, L. and 

Turbo oMvsus. 

3. Glossopterian stage, consisting of marls and lenticular sandstones, with the 
Glossopteris flora and a remarkably varied fauna. 

2. Marls and sandstones with a Lower Permian flora {Ccdlijderis cuvferta, 
Lcpidodendoxm, &e. ) . 

1. Sandstones, marls, and sands with a Lower Permian marine fauna {(h’hiitzeUa 
coluinnaris, Fenestella retiformis, ErodAictns Oa^urrini, MamnUyn, bi/if/io/iftr/i, 
JVucuIana (Leda) spehincaria^ Eucnla Bei/richii, BakerelUa CA'ratoidiaga, 
Schizodus rossicus, S. plcmus, Btrehlopteria sericea, Mwrchisoiiia SHbaitr/idafa). 


The fossils of the third or Glossopterian stage include a considerable number of fresh- 
water shells {Pcdeeomutclct, Oligodon, Falmanodonta, Carbonicola [Aiithracos/'a], A)dlmi~ 
cojiiya), crustaceans of the genus Estheria and cyprids, remains of ganoid fishes, together 
with a large series of vertebrate remains, comprising stegocephalous amphibians, anion 
which some resemble Mclmierpeton and PacJiggonia, theromorph reptiles belongin 
to Pareiasaurians and Dicynodonts, and some that resemble the Elginia and (ktrdonia 
of the Elgin (Triassic) sandstones of the north of Scotland. With thcs (3 animal 
remains are associated abundant relics of the Glossopteris flora, comprising the ferns 
Glossopteris {G. indim, G. angustifolia, G. sfricta\ both as impressions of fronds and as 
rhizomes ( Fertebraria), Gangmnopterls major^ G. eyclopter aides, Tmihlopteris, Epheno- 


pteris„ CcilUpteris, likewise species of Eqimetim, Noeggerathiopsis, and forms resern tiling 
the Schizoneiiresed 


Asia.- The type of sedinientation found in the east and .south of Europe extends into 
Asia. In the valley of the Araxes a limestone occurs containing Prodmtas horrldus, 
Athyris siiUilUa, and a number of the ammonoid forms above rtderred to ; while in 
Bokhara other limestones occur at Darwas which from their ccphalopods [Proiiardes, 
Popanocevas, &c.) probably represent the Artinsk group of Russia. The same character 
of deposits and of palfeontology is still more extensively developed in the Salt Range of 
the Punjab. In this region the ancient Paheozoic sediments with their saliferous do] losits 
are overlain by a remarkable limestone which has yielded a large assernbh'ige of fossils. 
At the base of this deposit comes a coarse conglomerate and sandstones tbllowcd by the 
well-known Productus Limestone.- The low’er portions of the limestone aliound in 
Fimdina with Carboniferous brachiopods {Productus corn, P. sermrefuAudMus, P, Ihicatus, 
Athyris Poyssii, Spirifer striatus). The cejihalopods are numerous and includ (3 the 
anynonoid types {Cyclolohus, Arcestes, MedlicotMa, Popcmoceras, Xenodisms), as well as 
many Nautili, Orthoeeratites, and Gyroceratites. The gasteropods include forms of EeP 
leropkon, Euoinphalus, Eolopella, Phasianella, and Ple%iTotomaria. Lamellibrancdis are. 
abundantly represented by such genera as Allorisma, Eckizod.us, Avkula, Ameulopeden, 
and Pecten, but also with others of a distinctly Mesozoic character, as Lima, fAtanu, 
Cardinia, Astarte, and Myoplioria. Yet with these evidences of a newer faties of 
molluscan life, it is interesting to notice the extraordinary variety and abundam^o of 
the brachiopods, including ancient genera such as Productus (20 spc^cies), (Jlmieies, 
Athyris, Ortlm, Leptmna, and Streptorhynchm, mingled with a number of nciw gtmmu 
hrst met with here {IPemipty china, Mtothyris, Lyttonia, (Mhamia, &c.). Though, tho 
general aspect of this fauna is so unlike that of the Permian rocks of Central Ihirope 
the appearance of a number of Zechstein species links the limestone of Northern India 
with the European tract. Among these are Oaniarophoria humhletmensis, Atrophaiosia 
e.i'cavcdti, S. horrescens, Spyiriferlna cristata. 


* Alnalitzky, Soc. Iwip. N'at. St. Petersbourg, 1899 ; Compt. rend. cxx.\:ii (1901) ti 591 
mdQ.J. G. S. li. (1895), p. 337. ' ’ 
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This oceanic type of deposit, however, does not seem to extend southwards across 
the Indian peninsula. ■ South of tlie line of the Narbada River a totally different series 
of sedimentary formations 0(*eurs. In that southern region, as has already been stated 
(p. 1058), the lower and niiddle Mesozoic marine rocks and the upper part of the Paljeozoic 
scries of other countries are represented by a vast thickness of strata, chiefly sandstones 
and shales, probably almost entirely of fluviatile origin. To this great fresh -water 
accumulation the name of Godwana system has been given by the Geological Survey of 
India. The exceedingly coarse Talchir conglomerates in the lowest group of the series 
have been above noticed among the Carbonifex'ous formations. The Talchir is succeeded 
by the Kailiarbari group, marked by the occurrence of seams of excellent coal and an 
abundant llora, which includes a number of species of Ganyamoptsris and Glosso 2 :)teris, 
with some cycads {(Jlo.ssozmnUes), conifers {EoUzia, Albertia) and the doubtful Nocggera- 
th'io'psis'. The overlying Damuda scries consists chiefly of sandstones and shales with 
ironstones, and nearly all the valuable coal-seams of the Indian peninsula, and attains 
a thickness of 10,000 feet. It has yielded an abundant flora, in which species of 
(Bossopteriti and (jtmgwinopteris are prominent, while some rare vertebrates have likewise 
been found in it {Gonduxmosmirus^ a labyrinthodont allied to Archegosatirus and 
BrarJiijops). This great mass of sediments is probably homotaxial with the Permian or 
Permo-Garboniferous fonmitions of otlier regions. In the Salt Range the upper part 
of the Productus - beds, as above stated, is probably referable to the Permian 
system. It is overlain, without visible unconformability, by the Chidra group, only 
about 15 feet thick, in which the fossils are less Palfeozoic in aspect than those of the 
groups below, seeing that nearly half of them have Mesozoic affinities and only four 
species are identical with Permian species of other countries.^ The Panchet series 
which, succeeds is more probably Triassic, while the upper subdivisions of the Gondwana 
system are of Jurassic age.- 

In north"W(}stin’n Afghanistan a series of coal-hearing sandstones, believed to be the 
0 (piivalcnts of the Gondwana system of India, terminates downwards in a group of shales 
nltcrc'd intt) mica-schists with graphitic and anthracitic seams and impure limestone, 
the \vhol(< invaded by granite. It is interesting to note that towards the base 
of this scries a coarse conglomerato or boulder -bed occurs, precisely similar to that 
of the Talchir group. Beneath it lies a dark limestone with casts of bracluopods. This 
scries of strata was rererred by Mr. Griesbacb, who first described it, to a Permo-Carboni- 
ferous age. It passes ttpward into what are evidently Tiiassic rocks (posteoi,, p. 1107).*^ 

Australia.— The remarkablo coal-bearing series of the Australian colonies witlf its 
boulder-beds, whicdi has been termed Permo-Carboniferous, lias been described above 
(p. ,B>59). No satisfactory lino can bo drawn there between Carboniferous and Permian 
types, wbilo on tbo other liand, the highest members of the series are separated from 
the next ovm'lying formation sometimes, tbongh not always, by an unconformability, 
and more especially by the abrupt change in tbo cliaracter of the fossil flora, wbicli has 
been nd’erred iirovisioually to the Triassic system. 

Africa.' Throughout a vast extent of the centre and south of this continent, a group 

of rocks known as the Karoo series presents some of the lithological and palneontologieal 
types of southern India and .south-eastern Australia. It lies unconformably on every- 
thing ol(h:u‘ than itself, and has been .separated into three groups. Of these (1) the 
lowest has already been referred to (p. 1057) as composed of tlie .Dwyka Conglomerate, 
surmounted l»y the, Keca mudstone.s and shales. In these dark friable argillaceous beds, 
a llora feis been found which ])resents a remarkable resemblance to that of the lower 
membtu’H of the great Gondwana series of India. Some of the species are' actually 

‘ Medlicott and Blauford, ‘Manual of Geology of India,’ 2nd edit, by R. D. Oldham, 

p. 128. 

Op. At, chaps, vii. and viii. 

» (h'icsbaeh, Records Qeol Aim\ India, xix. (1886), p. 239. 
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identical in the two countries, such as Glossopteris hrowniancc, Gangcimoptcris ci/eloptcroules, 
and Noeggemthiopsis Ilisloin. The middle division (2) or Beaufort group, which extends in 
nearly horizontal sheets over a vast region, consists of sandstones, shales, often carbon- 
aceous, with seams of coal and intercalated sheets of diabase. It contains a mingling of 
Carboniferous genera of plants {SigiUaria) with the characteristic Glossopteris-tlora, and 
of the latter a number of the species are common to the Danmda rocks of India, such 
as Glossopteris hrownimm, G. angustifoUa, G. communis, G. sir Ida, G. rctifera, and 
G. damud/ica.'^ The Beaufort beds have yielded a remarkable reptilian fauna. The 
most striking feature, indeed, in the Karoo series is the extraordinary number and 
variety of its Anomodonts, which here reach their culmination. The families of the 
Bareiasaurs, the Tapinocephalids, the Galesaiirians, the Dicynodouts and the Endothio- 
donts seem to have had their chief habitat in Southern Africa. Of this interesting 
fauna the Beaufort beds have furnished a large share. It may be remarked that some 
of the species have representative forms in the meagre fauna of the Lower Gondwana 
rocks of India. 

North America. — The Permian system is represented in the United States by a series 
of strata which graduate downward into the Coal-measures and, where their top is seen, 
pass upward more or less gradually into what are believed to be rc|)resentatives ol’ the 
Trias, but which do not furnish any strongly-marked paloBontological features. They 
have accordingly been classed by many geologists as Penno-Carboniferous. In tlie 
great Appalachian coal-field, as well as Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, the uppermost coal-bearing group (see p. 1061) is overlain eonformably 
by a group of strata, upwards of 1000 feet thick, which in Pennsylvania was c.alled 
the “Upper Barren Measures.” At its base lies a massive conglomeratic sandstone, above 
which come sandstones, shales, and limestones, with thin coals, the whole betmming vtuy 
red towards the top. Professors W. M. Fontaine and 1. C. White have shown tliat, 
out of 107 plants examined by them from these strata, 22 are common to the true Pennsyl- 
vanian Coal-measures and 23 to the Permian rocks of Europe ; that even whore the 
species are distinct they are closely allied to known Permian forms ; that tlie ordinary 
Coal-measure flora is but poorly represented in the “Barren Measures,” while on the 
other hand, vegetable types appear of a distinctly later time, forms oi Fccopter is, Gtillip- 
Uridinm, and Saportma foreshadowing characteristic plants of the Jurassic period, 'fheso 
authors likewise point to the indications furnished by the strata th(3mselves of important 
changes in the physical condition of the American area, and to the remarkable pamnty 
of animal life in these beds, as in the red Permian rocks of Europe. Some drab-coloured 
limestones crowded with ostracods may be compared with the Spirorbis Limest:ones of 
Central England. The evidence seems certainly in flavour of regarding tlie iipp(;r part 
of the Appalachian coal-fields as representing the reptiliferous hods overlying the Coal* 
measures at Autun and their equivalents.*^ In Nova Scotia and the neighbouring regions 
asimilar upward passage lias been observed from true Coal-measures into a group of reddish 
strata containing Permian types of vegetation. 

To the west and south-'west of the Appalachian region the Permian type becomes 
more developed, and in Kansas and Texas acquires comsiderable importance. In 
the former State, the uppermost Coal-measures are overlain by a series of thin lime- 
stones, and yellowish, green and chocolate shales (Neosho formation of Prosser) liaving 
a united thickness of 130 feet and numerous marine {Frodiidus 

Ohonetes granuUfem, JDerhya erasscc, Athyris suUilita, Pseudo uwnot is llawni, Avienh- 
pecten occidentalis, Fleurogdiorus suheostatus, Mcehella strmto-costata, &c.). r Above 
these strata lies a middle group (Chase) of limestones and shales, with a number 
of bands of flint, the whole having a thickness of about 265 feet, and containing 

^ Feistmaiitel, Ahhandl. Fuhm. ges. Wisse^isch, vii. 3 (1889). 

^ “On the Permian or Upper Carboiiiferons Flora of W. Virginia and S.W. Pennsyl- 
vania,” Second Geol. Surv. Penn. Report, p.p. 1880. 
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many molliisks, including species of BakevcUict, Blexiro^iihorus, Ainmlopeden-, Echnondia, 
Dcrhja, Frodnct/iis, Chonetcs, S^nrifer, ke. The upper group (Marion) consists of 
about 400 feet of limestones, and in the uppermost; part, shales, marls, and gypsum. 
Its fossils are, on the whole, similar to those in the groups below.^ The Kansas Permian 
formations extend northwards into Nebraska, where they have likewise yielded an 
abundant marine fauna.- They spread southwards into Texas, where also a threefold 
subdivision of them has been made, the lower group being termed Wichita, the middle 
Clear Fork, and the upper Double Mountain. The Wichita beds contain a flora like 
that of the “ Upper Barren Measures” of West Virginia and Pennsylvania, and com- 
])rise a number of species of Pecopteris and CaUipteridium, together with Cullipteris 
coiifcrta, Odontopteris nervosa^ Goniopteris ohlonga, Sp}icno2diyllum, and WalcMa. The 
marine bands have yielded species of GoniaMtes, Ptijehites, Medlicottia, Popanoccras, 
Orihoceras, JSfautUvA ked From those strata also and the “ Clepsydrops shales” of 
Illinois a number of fish, stegocejihalous amphibia, and rhynchoccphalous rejfliles 
have been obtained. 

Spitzbergen. — Tlic Permian sea appears to have extended far within the Arctic 
circle, for aliovc the Carlioniforous rocks of Spitzbergen there occurs a group of strata 
which contain Permian marine forms (Productus, StrepiorhyneJms, Betzia, Pseudomonotis 
Bahcvnllia^ ka,)^^ 


Part III. Mesozoic or Secondary. 

Tliougli no geologist now admits tlie abrupt lines of division which 
were at one time believed to mark off the limits of geological systems 
and to bear witness to the great terrestrial revolutions by which these 
systems were supposed to liave been terminated, nevertheless the influence 
of the ideas which gave life to these banished beliefs is by no means 
extinct. The threefold division of the stratified rocks of the terrestrial 
ernst into Prinniry, Sccondai'y, and Tertiary, or, as they are now called, 
Pabeozoic, Mesozoic, and Gainozoic, is a relic. of those ideas. This three- 
fold arrangement is retained, however, not because each of these great 
periods of geological time is thought to have been separated by any marked 
geological or g(u\graphieal episode from the period which preceded or 
that which followed it, but because, classification and subdivision being 
necessary in the acquisition of knowledge, this grouping of the earth’s 
stratified formations into three great series is convenient. In our survey 
of the older memliers of these formations we have come to the end of 
the first s(3rios of fossiliferous systems, and are about' to enter upon the 
consideration of the second. But wc find no indication in the rocks of 
any general lireak in the continuity of the processes of sedimentation 

‘ (k S. ProHser, Ihdh GeoL Hoc, ArneHca, vi. (1894), p. 26 ; Journ, Qeol iii. (1895), pp 
682,764 ; University Gaol. Bnrv. Kansas^ ii.(1897), p. 61. 

W. (J. Kiiiglit, Jouriu GeoL vii. (1899), p. 357. This paper contains a list of the 
inv(',rte.bratc Permian fossils of Kansas, Nebraska and partly of Texas, with columns showing 
the gt‘()<^raphi(;al range, of the genera in the Old world and the New. See also the paper by 
0. R. Keyes on ‘‘Atnericuxn llomotaxxal Equivalents of the Original Permian,” in the same 
vol. ]). 321. 

^ 0. A. White, Ainer, NatumlisL February 1889 ; B. U. S. G. B, No. 77 (1891) ; I. 0. 
White, Bidl GeoL Soc, Amer. iii. (1892) p. 217. 

K I). Oope, Proc. Amer. Phil. Boc. xvii. (1877-78), pp. 182, 505. 

B. Lmidgren, Bihancf. Smnsh Vet. A had. ITandl. xiii. (1887); Neues Jahrh. 1891. 
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and of life which we have seen to be recorded among the Palaeozoic 
rocks. On the contrary, so insensibly do the Palaeozoic formations in 
many places merge into the Mesozoic, that not only can no sharp line 
be drawn between them, but it has even been proposed to embrace the 
strata at the top of the one series and the base of the other as parts of a 
single continuous system of deposits. 

Nevertheless, when we look at the Mesozoic rocks as a whole, and 
contrast them with the Palaeozoic rocks below them, certain broad 
distinctions readily present themselves. Whereas in the older series 
mechanical sediments form the prevalent constituents, piled up in masses 
of greywacke, sandstone, conglomerate, and shale often many thousands 
of feet in thickness, in the newer series limestones play a much more 
conspicuous part. Again, while in the Palaeozoic formations a single kind 
of sediment may continue monotonously persistent for many hundreds or 
even thousands of feet of vertical depth, in the Mesozoic series, though 
thick accumulations of one kind of material, especially limestone, are 
locally developed, there is a much more general tendency towards frequent 
alternations of different kinds of sedimentary material, sandstones, shales, 
and limestones succeeding each other in rapid interchange. Another 
contrast between the two series is supplied by the very different extent 
to which they have suffered from terrestrial disturbances. Among the 
Palaeozoic rocks it is the rule for the strata to have been thrown into 
various inclined positions, to have been dislocated by faults and in 
many regions to have been crumpled, pushed over each other, and 
even metamorphosed. The exceptions to this rule are so few that they 
are always signalised as of special interest. Among the Mesozoic rocks, 
on the contrary, the original stratification-planes have usually been little 
deranged, faults are generally few and trifling, and it is for the most part 
only along the flanks or axes of great mountain -chains that extreme 
dislocation and disturbance can be observed. A further distinction is to 
be found in the relation of the two series to volcanic activity. We have 
seen in the foregoing chapters that every period of Palaeozoic time has 
been marked somewhere in the Old World by volcanic eruptions, that in 
certain regions, such as that of the British Isles, there has been an abundant 
outpouring of volcanic material again and again in successive geological 
periods within the same limited area, and thus that masses of lava and 
tuff thousands of feet in thickness, and sometimes covering hundreds of 
square miles in extent, have been thrown out at the surface. But in the 
European area, with some trifling exceptions at the beginning, the whole 
of the Mesozoic ages appear to have been unbroken by volcanic erup- 
tions. The felsites, rhyolites, andesites, diabases, basalts, and oflier 
lavas and eruptive rocks so plentiful among the Primary formations 
are generally absent from the Secondary series. f, 

But perhaps the most striking, and certainly the most interesting, 
contrast between the rocks of the older and the newer series is supplied 
in their respective organic remains. The vegetable world undergoes a 
remarkable transformation. The ancient preponderance of cryptogamic 
forms now ceases. The antique types of Sigillaria, Stigmaria, Lepido- 
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dendron, Calamites, and their allies disappear from the land, and their 
places are taken by cycads and conifers, while eventually the earliest 
dicotyledons come as the vanguard of the rich flora of existing time. 
Nor are the changes, less marked in the animal world. Such ancient and 
persistent types as the cystideans, blastoids, and trilobites had now 
wholly vanished. The crinoids, that grew so luxuriantly over the sea- 
floor in older time, now flourished in greatly diminished numbers, while 
the sea-urchins, which had previously occupied a very subordinate position, 
took their place as the most conspicuous group of the echinoderms. The 
brachiopods, which from the remotest time had filled so prominent a place, 
now rapidly diminished in number and variety. But pei'haps the most 
striking biological feature which meets us as we pass from the Palaeozoic 
into the Mesozoic formations is the apparently sudden and prodigious 
development of the cephalopods. We have seen, indeed, in the foregoing 
pages that the advent of those varied types of higher molluscan life was 
already heralded by the appearance of a number of their genera in strata 
believed to be of Permian age. But the extent and importance of this 
feature in the history of the invertebrates was not recognised until the open 
sea deposits of Triassic time were explored in Southern Europe and India. 
It was then found that the Ammonoids attained their culmination in the 
early ages of Mesozoic time. So sudden is their expansion in variety of 
type in the Trias that we are constrained to believe that a vast interval 
of time must have elapsed, which is inadequately represented either by 
sedimentary formations or by organic remains, between the known 
Permian formations and those of the pelagic Trias. The Orthoceratites 
which had played so prominent a part throughout the Palaeozoic ages 
disappeared in the early part of Mesozoic time. The Goniatitoids were 
likewise waning, to be replaced by the Oeratitoids, which were the 
dominant types in the first Mesozoic period. But the characteristic forms 
through the rest of the periods were the various tribes of Ammonites. 
These, however, all died out before Tertiary time. The dibranchiate 
cephalopods now made their appearance, and in the belemnoids soon 
reached a remarkable development, only, however, to decline, until they too 
had almost died out when the Tertiary ages began. They are represented 
by only a single living genus. Another distinctive feature of the fauna 
was the variety and abundance of reptilian life. The labyrinthodont 
amphibians were replaced by many new reptilia, such as the Ichthyosaurs, 
Plesiosaurs, Ornithosaurs, Deinosaurs, and Crocodiles. It was in Mesozoic 
time also that the first mammals made their appearance in marsupial 
forms, which remained the highest types that were reached before the 
beginning of the Cainozoic peiiods. 

The Mesozoic formations have been grouped in three great divisions, 
whichg* though first defined in Europe, are found to have their repre- 
sentative series of I’ocks and fossils all over the world. The oldest of 
these is the Trias or Triassic system, followed by the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous. 
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Section i. Triassie. 

It lias been already mentioned that the great mass of red rocks, which 
in England oveidies the Carboniferous system, was formerly classed as 
New Red Sandstone, but is now divided into two systems. We have 
considered the lower of these under the name of Permian. The gen end 
facies of organic remains in that division is still decidedly Paheozoic, 
though with clear indications of the coming of new types of life. Its 
brachiopods and plants connect it with the Carboniferous rocks below ; a 
number of its cephalopods link it with the Trias above. It forms the close 
of the long series of Palaeozoic formations. When, however, we enter the 
upper division of the red rocks, though the general lithological characters 
remain in most of Europe very much as in the lower group, the fossils 
bring before us the advent of the great Mesozoic flora and fauna. This 
group therefore is put at the base of the Mesozoic or Secondary series, 
though in some regions, as in England, no very satisfactory line of 
demarcation can always be drawn between Permian and Triassie rocks. 
The term Trias was suggested by F. von Alberti in 1834, from the fact 
that in Suabia, and throughout most of Germany, the group consists 
of three well-marked subdivisions.^ But the old name, New" Red Sand- 
stone, is familiarly retained by many geologists in England. The w^ord 
Trias, like Eyas, is unfortunately chosen, for it elevates a mere local 
character into an importance which it does not deserve. The threefold 
subdivision, though so distinct in Germany, disappears elsewhere. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

As the term Trias arose in Germany, so the development of the 
Triassie rocks in that and adjoining parts of Europe was long accepted 
as the normal type of the system. There can be little doubt, howanmr, 
that though this type is best knowm, and has l^een traced in detached 
areas over the centre and west of Europe, from Saxony and Franconia to 
the north of Ireland, and from Basle to the Germanic plain, rcn;p]Hiai-iiig 
even among the eastern States of North America, it must be looked \i\m\ 
as a local phenomenon. This assertion commends itself to our acc(‘|)t“ 
ance, when we reflect upon the nature of the strata of the central 
European Triassie basins. These rocks consist for the most ])art of 
bright red sandstones and clays or marls, often ripple-marked, siin-crackcul, 
I’ain-pitted, and marked with animal footprints. They contain layers, 
nodules, or veinings of gypsum, beds (and scattered casts of crystals) of 
rock-salt, ^ and bands or massive beds of limestone, often dolornitic. Such 
an association of materials points to isolated basins of deposit— salt- 
lakes or inland seas — to wRich the outer sea found occasional access, and 
in which the water undeiwvent concentration, until its gypsum and salt 

1 'Beitrag zu einer Monograpliie des Buiiteu Sandsteiiis, Miiselidkalks, and Kenp<‘rs 
nud die Verbindung diesei' Gebilde zu einer Formation/ Stuttgart, 1834, p. 324, Tliirty 
years later the same observer published his ‘ Ueberblick liber die Trias,’ 1864, and gave a 
synopsis of the Triassie literature of that interval. 
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were thrown down. That the intervals of diminished salinity, during 
which the sea renewed, and perhaps maintained, a connection with the 
basins, were occasionally of some duration, is shown by the thickness and 
fossiliferous nature of the limestones. 

It is evi(Jent, however, that in this, as in all other geological periods, 
the prevalent type of sedimentation must have been that of the open sea. 
The thoroughly marine or pelagic equivalents of the red rocks of the 
basins have now been traced over a far wider portion of the earth s 
surface. In the Mediterranean basin and thence eastward through the 
Carpathian Mountains and Southern Russia into the heart of Asia and 
Northern India, the deposits of the open Triassic sea are well developed. 
Masses of limestone and dolomite, attaining sometimes a thickness 
of several thousand feet, are there replete with a characteristically 
marine fauna. The same fauna has been detected over a wide region of 
tlie north of Asia from Spitzbergen to Japan, the western regions of 
North and South America, in New Zealand, and in Southern Africa. 

The German or lagoon type of the system has been divided into 
three formations, as its name denotes ; the lower being called Bunter, the 
middle Muschelkalk, and the upper Keuper. It is evident, however, 
that this classification, being founded mainly on lithological characters, can 
only be of local application even in areas where the same type of sedimenta- 
tion prevails. A nomenclature capable of general use must be based on 
the pelagic development of the system and on the evidence of organic 
remains. The Austrian geologists, from a study of the distribution of the 
cephalopoda throughout the formations in the Mediterranean Triassic 
province and their extension into India, have proposed a division into two 
great sections, the lower consisting of two series of formations with 
distinct paheontological zones, and the upper formed also of two 
formations and a number of zones, the whole being capped by the Ehsetic 
group or zone of Avicula contorta. This classification will be found in 
tabular form on p. 1106. 

Life. — The flora of the Triassic period appears to have been more 
closely similar to that of Jurassic than to that of Permian time, the 
PaliBozoic types, such as Culamites, Lepidodendron, and Sigillarui} now 
becoming extinct. It consisted mainly of ferns (some of them arborescent), 
e<[uisetiims, conifers, and cycads. Among the ferns, a few Carboniferous 
genera (Sphenopteris, Fecopteois, Cyclopfsris) still survived, together with 
Ghssopteri% Tm7iiopteri% CaulopUru, and other old genera, but new forms 
appeared {Amnwpferis, AcrostichiteSj Cladophlehis, Clathropteris, JJanmpsis, 
Lepidoptem^ JjmAuypterk^ Lf((xojderk, 3{ermwpteris, JYeuropteridium ( Orema- 
topkris), Sagenopierk, Thimifddia). The earliest undoubted horse-tail 
reeds appear in the Carboniferous rocks, but they liecome common in 
this system, where they are represented by the two genera E(pdseMtes 
a,nd The conifers are represented by FolMa, the cypress- 

like or spruce-like twigs of which are specially characteristic organisms 
of the Trias (Pig. 415), and by Albertia, Abietites, Araucarites, Anm- 

^ tiitjlllmia and Glmwpteriis are associated together among strata in South Africa whicli 
have been regarded as possibly of Triassic age, Q. J. Q. liii. (1897), pp. 310-340. 
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carioxylon^ BrachyphijUum, Falissya^ (fcc. The Ginkgoaceie are represented 
by Baienij and in the United States a grassdike plant has been found 
(Torlda). But the most distinctive feature in the flora of the earlier 
Mesozoic ages was the great development of cycadaceous vegetation. 
The most abundant genus is Pterophjllum ; others are 'Mmmomniites, 
CknophylluM,' C _ /■■■'"- Cycadites, Nilssonia^ Otozamites^ Fodozamifi\% 

FtilophyUum, Sphenozamites, Zamiostrolms, and Zamiies. So typical are these 
plants that the Mesozoic formations have been classed as belonging to 
the “Age of Oycads.’’ Calcareous algse {GyropnrrlJn, &c.) abounded in the 
open seas of the time and contributed to the growth of limestone reefs. 



The fauna^is exceedingly scanty in the red sandy and marly strata 
of the central European Trias, and comparatively poor in forms, thomdi 
often abundant in individuals, in the calcareous zones of the same rogimu 
From the Alpine development, a much more varied suite of oigunisnis 
has been disinterred. Some of the Alpine limestones are full of foranii- 
nifera (^O'ihulviutj GlobiycvincP)^ others contain numerous calcai'eous sponges 
(Eicdea, Oorynella, Stellispongia, Feronidella, &c.). Corals abound in some 
localities in the same rocks, occasionally forming true reefs. Ttoy do 
not include any typical rugose forms, which had died out in Paheozoic 
time, but show a great variety of perforate types {Thamnastma, Astrmh 
morpha, Spongiomorpha, Heptastylis, Stromatomorplm), and of aporose forms 
{Montlivaltia, Stylophyllum, Isasfma, Oalamophyllia, Tkemmilia, Stylina). 
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AW the Palaeozoic families of Echinoderms had now disappeared, but two 
groups of crinoids begin to attain prominence in genera of Encrinidae 
and Pentacrinidae, some of which are plentiful among the limestones, 
particularly crinoid-stems, of which these rocks are in some cases almost 
wholly composed. One of the most characteristic fossils of the 



Fig. 415.— Triassic Fos.sils. 

((, ( .('.ratiliiw iio(k).su8, Do Haaiu ; h, Estluu'ia minuta, Goldf. (f) ; c, Tapes? (Pnllastra) arenicolns, Strick- 
land (nat. Mid (.nilargod)'; d, Eucriims liliifonnia, ScUloth. (nat. size): e, Ternnockeilus (Naxitiliis) 
hidomituH, Scbloth. (1). \ ^ 

Muschclkalk is the crinoid Encrims UUiformis (Fig. 415, d). Species of 
txrchins (especially forms related to Cidaris) are common in the Alpine 
'^rrias. ^An abundant fossil in some of the upper Triassic and Ehsetic 
shales is the little phyllopod Estheria (Fig. 415, h). Ostracods^ also 
abound in some shales {Tkmdnula, Cytlieridea). Decapod Crustacea now 
made their appearance, replacing the extinct trilobites. Long-tailed 

^ On tlia Rluetic ostracods of Britain, T. Rupert Jones, Q. /. O, S. 1. (1894), p..l56. 
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forais, like our living shrimps and prawns, were represented 
jEger, Fempliix, &c.). The Brachiopods, while showing some resemblances 
to those of Palaeozoic time, present on the whole a great contrast to these 
in their comparatively diminished numbers, and in the final disappearance 
of some of the ancient genera. Thus the families of the Strophomonidie, 
Centronellidne, and Athyridse make their last appearance, while, on the 
other hand, the Terebratulidie, Ehynchonellidse, and Koninckinidie attain 
a great development. 

While the brachiopods were waning the Lamellibranchs were taking a 
more prominent place in the molluscan fauna, and in the Triassic seas they 
had already established the predominance which they have maintained 
down to the present day. Some of the older genera now died out, such 
as Solenopsis and AUorisma, while a large number of new forms made 
their appearance. Among these new-comers were Lwiopsis, true Unios, 
I)imya, the Pholadomyacidae, Pleuroniyacidae, Astartidie, Lucinacea^, 
Cardiidse, and Corbulidin. One of the most distinctively Triassic genera 
is Myophoria, of which there is a great abundance and variety of species. 
Other common genera are Peden (Pleuronectites), Ilalobia {iJaonella), 
Trigonod'us, Pachycardia, Monotis, Gervillia (lloernesia), Anoplophont^ Avlcida, 
Cardium (Protocardia), Cardita, Ifegalodus, Ntccula, CimiandUi {Tapes ? 
Fig. 415, c). Among numerous Gasteropods we find that the families 
of the Neritidas, Eulimidse, Naticidae, Turritellidae, Nerineida^, and 
Cerithiidse now take their rise. The Nautiloidea were manifestly waning 
in importance, while the Ammonoidea reached the striking development 
above referred to. In no respect is the contrast between the pahnonto- 
logical poverty of the German, and the richness of the Alpine Trias so 
marked as in the development of cephalopods in the respective regions. 
In the former area the Nautiloidea are represented by a few species of 
Temnocheilus (Nautilus) (T. Udorsatus, Fig. 415, e), the Ammonites by 
species of Ceratites (C. mdosus^Yig. 415, a; (7. semipartUm). In the Alpine 
limestones, however, there occui’s a profusion of cephalopod forms, among 
which a remarkable commingling of Pahieozoic and Mesozoic types is 
noticeable. The genus Orthoceras, so typical of the Paloeozoic rocks, has 
never yet been met with in the German Triassic areas ; but it appears in 
the Alpine Trias in species which do not differ much from those of the 
older formations. Associated with it are some new Nautiloid forms 
(ClymemnautiliLSj Clydonautilus, Fleur onautilus). It is especially interesting, 
amid these examples of the persistence of primeval forms, to notice the * 
advent of the earliest precursors of types which played a conspicuous part 
in the animal life of later periods. Thus among the dibranchiatc 
cephalopods, the family of the Belemnites, which appeared so prominently 
among the denizens of the Mesozoic seas, had its earliest known forms in 
the open Triassic waters of the Alpine region (Aulacoceras, Atradites), 
Though the earliest Ammonites had appeared long before, it was not 
until Triassic time that this great order assumed the importatice which it 
maintained all through the Mesozoic ages. So long as only the German 
type of the Trias had been studied, this early development was not 
known. But we have now learnt that the Ammonoidea really attained 
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their culmination in Triassic time, more than 1000 Triassic species 
having been described. In the open seas which then spread over Southern 
Europe and extended into Asia, into America, and even into the Arctic 
regions, there flourished an altogether extraordinary profusion and variety 
of cephalopod life, as may be gathered from the following list of some of 
the generic types — JSfcmnites^ Otoceras, Halorites, TropiteSj Rharciceras, 
Sagecems, Hedenstroemia, Lecanites, Badiolites, FRnuig/ifr^, Meekocems, 
Frionites, Ftj/chites, JEgoceras, Ilimgarites, CeUites, Sibirites, Bamibites, 
2'irolites, Finarites, IJuchifes, Arpadites, Tracliycems, I'ibetites, Finacoceras, 
Cho7istoceraSj RhaMoceras, CocJdoceras, Norites^ Lohites, Fopanoceras, Arcesfes, 
Fidijmites, GladisdteSj Megaphyllites^ Bhacophyllites. 

The fishes of the Triassic period include teeth and spines of selachians 
(Ilybodtis, Acrodus), scales, teeth, or exoskeletons of ganoids (Gyrolepis, 
Dapedius, Dictyopyge, Semionokis, Legndotus, Nephrokis, SwuriclithAjs, Mu- 
gnatims) and teeth of the dipnoan genus Geratodus. 

One of the distinctive palaeontological features of the Trias is the re- 
markable assemblage of amphibian and reptilian remains found in it. The 
ancient order of Stegocephalia (Labyrinthodonts) still flourished; numerous 
prints of their feet have been observed on surfaces of sandstone beds 
{CheiTothermm or Cheirosaurus)^ and the bones of some of them have been 
found (L(d)yrintJwdon, l^remutosaiirus, Mastodonsaurus, Capif ostiums, Metopias, 
IHadetognathus^ &c.). The Reptilian class was well represented. Anomo- 
donts were especially alnmdant and varied in form — Fareiasaurus, 
Tapiiiocephalits, Titanosnvhns, Galesanrus, Cyno.^nrb ii;<^ IHoynodon, Ouden- 
odon, Endoflmdon, Fnmlophou. Of the rhynchocephalous types which 
first appejired in Permian time, and are almost extinct at the present day, 
bones and even nearly entire skeletons have been, discovered in the Trias, 
the most im])ortant genera being Eyperodapedon, liJiynchosavrus, and 
THerpobriL The earliest deinosaurs yet certainly known occur in this 
system (TJiectHloidostmrus, Zandodon [Temtoscvwrus, Flaieostm!nis\ Fakwsaurus, 
Clad'yodon, Aiwnwstmrus, Anchisaurus, &c.).^ These long-extinct types of 
reptilian life presented characters in some measure intermediate between 
those of the ostriches and true reptiles, and their size and umvieldiness 
gave them a resemblance to the elephants and rhinoceroses of modern 
times. They appear to have walked maitdy on their strong hind legs, 
the prints of their hin<l feet occurring in great abundance among the red 
sandstones of Connecticut (Fig. 211). Many of them had three bird-like 
toes, and left footprintB quite like those of birds. Others had four or 
even live toes, and attained an enormous size, for a single footprint 
sonietimes measures twenty inches in length. 

Tluj ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs, which played so foremost a part 
ill tlie reptilian life of Mesozoic time, had their Triassic forerunners 
(MmhKtiunis, Nothtmiirus, Simosaiinis, Fctchyphim = Neiisticostmrus). Of 
liigliei^grade were tlie earliest types of crocodiles, the remains of which 

* <U'iuosam',s of tlio Triius, Huxley, Q, J, O, B. xxvi. 32. Marsli, Amer, Journ. 

Beu xxxvii. (1889), p. 331 ; xlii. (1891), i). 267 ; xliii. (1892), p. 542 ; xlv. (1893), p. 169 ; 
1 (1896), p. 491 ; (koK Muff. (1893), p. 150 ; (1896), p. 388 ; (1897), p. 38 ; (1898), p. 
6 ; (1899), p. 157 ; 16tli Ann, Iky. U.B,Q. B, (1896), pp. 143-244. 

YO'U U 2 C 
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have been detected in Triassic rocks. They belong to an extremely 
generalised type, and appear to have been widely distributed. Stagondepis 
and E-ipetosuclvus occur among the other reptilian remains at Elgin, while 
Belodon (Phgtosaunis) has been obtained in Germany, India, and North 
America. 

It may be remarked here, with reference to the occurrence of reptilian 
remains, that though they may be, rare throughout a system, they are 
not infrequently met with in considerable numbers at some particular part 
of a deposit. Thus in Britain, a specially prolific locality for them has 
been the district of Elgin in the north of Scotland, formerly believed to 
be Upper Old Eed Sandstone. This rock contains the remains chiefly in 
the form of empty casts. Besides the small lizard, Telerpeton, described 
by Mantell in 1852, as well as the larger possibly allied form Hypenh 
iapeclon^ the sandstone has yielded a number of new forms of anomodonts 
which present a curious resemblance to those found in the South African 
Karoo beds. These skulls and skeletons have been skilfully worked out 
and described by Mr. E. T. Newton of the Geological Survey.- One of 
them, Gordonia, was nearly allied to Dicynodon (Owen), Geikia was closely 
related to Ftychognathus, while Elginki was a remarkable many-horned 
animal distinctly allied to Eareiasaurus (Owen). The same sandstones 
have yielded the crocodiles Stagonolepis, Erpetositchis^ and Ornithosuchus. 
Again, a slab of the Stubensandstein ’’ near Stuttgart was olitained in 
the year 1877 on which lay twenty-four individuals of another crocodile, 
Aetosaurvs.^ But perhaps the most remarkable assemblage of Triassic 
vertebrates has been obtained from the Karoo formation of South Africa. 
These remains include Labyrinthodonts (MicrojYiolis, Eetrophryne)^ Anomo- 
donts {Tapinocephcdus, FareiasauruSj Anthodon), lihynchocephalia (Sanro- 
stemon), and a large number of genera belonging to a remarkable* 
carnivorous order, the Theriodonts, distinguished by having three sets 
of teeth, like those of carnivorous mammals (Lycosaw'us^ TigmurJiuSj 
Cynodmco, &c.). There were likewise examples of Dicynodonts, char- 
acterised by having no teeth, or by a sipgle tusk-like pair, the jaws 
being probably prolonged into a horny beak. The limbs of these 
creatures were well developed, and the animals probably walked on the 
land {Dicynodon, Oudemdori, Ac.).*^ 

It has been supposed that evidence of the existence of Triassic birds 
is furnished by the three-toed footprints above referred to. But prob- 
ably these are mostly, if not entirely, the tracks of deinosaurs, the 

* 

^ On the Crocodilian remains of the Elgin Sandstone see Huxley, Q, J. G. S. 1859 ; Mem, 
Oeol. Sure, Monograph iii. 1877; and E. T. Newton’s Memoirs, Fhil. Tmns.voh. clxxxiv. and 
clxxxv. (1893-94). A new form from the Elgin Sandstone, named by E. T. Newton 
Omithosuclms, is regarded by him as probably deinosaurian (Phil, Tmns, clxxxv. (1894), 
B. p. 601. 

In the memoirs cited in the foregoing note. 

3 0. Eraas, Jahrh. Ver, Met. Wurtemherej, xxxiii. (1877). It may be remarked also 
that the recent discovery hy Professor Amalitzky of abundant Permian reptiles (p. 1069) 
was made from lenticles of sandstone in what had been supposed to be unfossiliferous strata. 

Owen’s ^Catalogue of Fossil Eeptilia of South Africa,’ Brit. Museum, 1876, 
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absence of two pairs of prints in each track being accounted for by the 
bird-like habit of the animals in the use of their hind feet in walking. 
One of the most noteworthy facts in the palaeontology of the Trias is the 
occurrence in this system of the first relics of mammalian life, in what 
are believed to be detached teeth and lower jaw-bones. These have 
been referred to small Prototheria which present some resemblance to 
the Mf/rmecobms, or Banded ilnt-eater of New South Wales. The 
European genus is MicrolesUs. In the Trias of North Carolina a supposed; 
marsupial has been described under the name of Dromaiherium. It is 
possible, however, that some of these organisms may be reptilian. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.'* — Triassic rocks occupy a large area of tlie low plains in the centre of 
England, ranging thence northwards along the iianks of the Carboniferous tracts to 
Lancaster Bay, and southwards by the head of the Bristol Channel to the south-east of 
Devonshire. They have been arranged in the following subdivisions : — 

> 1 ! rPeuarth beds. — Red, green, and grey marls, black shales, and White 
h netic. ^ Lias” (20 feet or less up to 150 feet). 

Upper Keuper or New Red Marl. — Red and grey shales and marls, 
with beds of rock-salt and gypsum (800 to 3000 feet). 

Lower Keuper Sandstone. — Thinly laminated micaceous sandstones 
and marls (Waterstones), passing downwards into white, hrown, 
or reddish sandstones, with a base of conglomerate or bi’eccia (150 
to 250 feet). 

Upper Mottled Sandstone. — Soft bright red and variegated sandstones, 
without pebbles (200 to 700 Ibet). 

Pel)] )le- beds. — Harder reddish -lirown sandstones with quartzose 
pe])bles, passing into conglomerate ; witli a base of calcareous 
breccia (60 to more tlian 1000 feet). 

Lower Mottled Sandstone. — Soft bviglit red and variegated sandstone, 
without pebbles (80 to 650 feet). 

Like the Penniaii, red rocks below, the sandstones and marls of the Triassic series 
are almost barren of organic remains. Extraordinary ditferences in tlic development of 
their several members occur, even within the limited area of England, as may he seen 
from tlu‘. subjoined table, which shows the variations in thickness from north-west to 
south-east : — 


U]:)per Trijis 
or Keuper. 


Lower Trias 
(or Bimter 
(lOOO to 
2000 feet). 


^ See P. B. Brodic, Trmis, OeoL Soe. London, v. (1842), p. 331 ; <1 G. S. xii. (1856), 
p. 374 ; xliii. p. 540 ; xlix. (1893), p. 171 ; h (1894), p. 170. E. PIull, “Permian and 
Ihiassic Rocks of England,” Geoloffitud Survey Memoim, 1869. H. B. Woodward, OeoL 
Matj. 1874, p. 385 ; “Ueology of East Somerset and Bristol Coal-lields,” J/em. Geol, Survey, 
1876. Ussiier, q. J. U. S, xxxii. p. 367 ; xx.xiv. p. 459 ; Geol Ifay. 1875, p. 163 ; Proc. 
Somem'L Arch. iVuL Hid. Soc. xxxv. (1889). Etheridge, <*>. J. O. S, xxvi p. 174. A. Irving, 
Geol. May. 1874, p. 314; 1887, p. 309 ; q. J, O. S. 1888, p. 149. W. T. Aveliiie, 
op. (ylL 1877^ p. 380. J. G. Goodchild, Tmns. OmriherL Wedmorel Asvoc. xvii. (1891-92). 
E. Wilson, q. J. G. S. xliv. (1880), p. 761. T. Tate, op. cU. xlviii. (1892), p. 488. 

The term “ Rhadic ” is derived from the Rhietian Alps, where the rocks so named are 
well developctd. “ Banter ” and “ Keuper ” are terms borrowed from Germany, the first was 
taken by Werner from the variegated (German, bunt) colours of the strata, the second is a 
local miner's term. 
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Lancashire 
and W. 
Cheshire. 

ytaUbrdsliiri*. 

Tjoicester.shire 
and Warwick- 
Khir(‘. 

^ f Red marl . . • 

iveuper. i^euper sandstone . 

f Upper mottled sandstone . 
Bunter. -j Pebble-beds .... 

\ Lower mottled sandstone . 

Feet. 

3000 

450 

500 

500-750 

200-500 

Feet. 

800 

200 

50-200 

100-300 

0-100 

Feet. 

700 

150 

al)sent 

0-100 

absent 


Hence we observe that, while towards the north-west the Triassic rocks attain a. 
maximum depth of 5200 feet, they rapidly come down to a fifth or sixth oF that thick- 
ness as they pass towards the south-east. South-westwards, however, they swell out; in 
Devon and Somerset to probably not less than 2500 or 3000 feet.^ Kecenii borin<j;s in 
the south-eastern counties show the Trias to be there generally absent.** I he main 
source of supply of the sediment which formed the material ot tln^ Triassic deposits 
probably lay towards the north or north-west. The pebble-beds, besides local materials, 
contain abundant rolled pebbles of quartz, which have evidently been derived from some 
previous conglomerate, probably from some of the Old Red Sandstone masses now 
removed or concealed. The Trias rests with a more or less decided unconiormability on 
the rocks underneath it, so that, although the general physical conditions as n?gards 
climate, geography, and sedimentation, which prevailed in the Permian period, still con- 
tinued, terrestrial movements had, in the meanwhile, taken place, whored, )y the Permian 
sediments were generally upraised and exposed to. denudation. Hence the Trias rests 
now on Permian, now on Carboniferous, and sometimes even on Cambrian or Pre- 
Cambrian rocks. Moreover, the upper parts of the Triassic series overlap the lower, so 
that the Ivenper grouiis repose successively on Permian and older rocks. 

The Bunter series is singularly devoid of organic remains. The rolled iragin«‘nts iii 
the pebble -beds have yielded fossils at Budleigh Salterton, on the southern coast of 
Devonshire (where a line coast-section of the Triassic series is displayed), proving tha,t 
Silurian and Devonian rocks w^ere exposed within the area from which the materials of 
these strata were derived. The peculiar quartzites of the Budleigh Salterton ;|Hd.)bleK 
do not seem to have come from any British rocks now visible, but rather to have been 
derived from the north-west of France.^ The pebbles in the Bunter conglomerates ol‘ 
the Midlands "likewise indicate derivation from some source which has not yet boon 
satisfactorily traced in the British Islands. A marked characteristic of the Bnnttn* 
series in Central England is its capacity for holding w'ator, whence it is an important 
source of water-supply. 

At the base of the Keuper series, in the region of the Mendip Hills, a remarkabhi 
littoral breccia or conglomerate occurs. Over Carboniferous Limestone it consists mainly 
of limestone, and is precisely like ‘‘brockram” (p. 1070), but in the slaty tracts of 
Devonshire, the fragments are of slate, porphyry, granites &c. Its matrix being soim^- 


^ Ussher, Q. /. Geol. Sog. xxxii. 392. 

- Red strata in the deep boring at Richmond are believed by Professor Judd to be 
Triassic, Mr. Whitaker regards as Trias similar rocks found under Kentish^Town and 
Crossness near London. 

^ For an account of their included fossils see Davidson, Pixltvoidograph. iSoe. 1S8L The 
nature and origin of the pebbles in the Bunter series of the centre of England liave been 
repeatedly discussed liy Professor Boiiney. ' See especially his last paper in Q. J, <L X Ivi. 
(1900), p. 28(. 
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times dolomitic, it lias been called tlie Dolomitic Conglomerate ; but it occasionally 
]iassos into a magnesian limestone. It represents tlie shore deposits of the Trias salt- 
lake or inland sea, and, as it lies on many successive horizons, we see that the con- 
ditions for its formation persisted during the subsidence by which the Mendips and 
other land of this region were gradually depressed and obliterated under the red sand- 
stones and marls (see Figs. 213, 225).^ The Dolomitic conglomerate averages 20 feet 
in thickness, but here and there rises into cliffs 40 or 50 feet high. It has yielded 
two genera of deinosaurs [Palmosaimts, ThemdontosauriLs)^ Some geologists have 
i-egarded this band of rock as an English representative of the German Muschelkalk. 
But the manner in which it ascends along what was the margin of the Triassic land 
Hho^vs it to be a local base occupying successive horizons in the red rocks. There is no 
equivalent of the Muschelkalk in Britain, unless the middle division of the Devonshire 
Trias can he so regarded.'^ 

The lower Keu})er group is composed of red and white sandstones with occasional 
lenticular bands of coarser material, and, like the corresponding strata in the Bunter 
group, is generally iinfossiliferons, but has furnished many amphibian footprints. The 
surfaces of the sandstone-beds are likewise impre.ssed with rain-drops and are marked 
with dcsiccation-cracks and ripple-marks, suggestive of flat shores exposed to the air. 

In the Uj)per Keuper group the sediments wm*e generally muddy, and now ax>pear as 
rod and variegated marls, with occasional partings of sandstone or hands of dolomite or 
of gypsum. Among these strata are beds of rock-salt, varying from a few inches to more 
than 100 feet in thickness. The marly character of the upj)er Keui)er is a distinguishing 
feature of the group from the south of Scotland to the south of Devonshire, and from 
Antrim to the east of Yorkshire. Throughout this wide area cubical casts of salt 
(ehloriile of sodium) a, re not infrequent, though this substance is only 'workable at a 
few places (Antrim, Olieshire, hliddlesbrongh).^ The salt is chiefly obtained by dis- 
solving the material nnderground and pumping up the brine, very little being now 
actually mijied. 9^16 rock-salt as it occurs interealcated in the marls is a crystalline 
.substuiiiee, usually tinged yellow or red from intermixture of clay and peroxide of iron, 
hut is tolerably pure in the best parts of the beds, wdiere the proportion of chloride of 
sodium is as mucli as 98 per cent. Through the bright red marls with which the salt 
is iutersti'a, tilled there run thin seams of rock-salt, also hands of gypsum, somewhat 
irregular in their mode of occurrence, occasionally reaching a thickness of 40 feet and 
upwards. 

The paucity of organic remains in the. English Keuper indicates that the conditions 
for at least animal life nm.st liave been extremely iiuffivourahle in the waters of the 
aneieiit Dead Sea wherein tlujsc red rucks were accumulated. The land possessed a 
vegetation which, from tlui fragments ycd known, seems to have consisted in large 
nieasun^ of eypress-liko coniferous trees {Foltrda, Jrakhia), with calamites on the lower 
mor(^ marshy grounds. The red ,ma.rl group contains in .some of its layers numerous 
vahais of the lit.tlc ernstaceau, Enfhrrur- minuta., and a solitary species of lamellibranch, 
{PiiUdstra) (irmicoUnt, Th<^ green gritty marls of AYarwickshire have yielded 
three sp(Hd(^s of probably marine sliells {Tlmtcui? Pholadojjiya ? Nticulci?), too imper- 
fectly prestu’Viid for satisfactory determination.^' A number of teeth, spines, and some- 
tinu's entire skafletons of lish have, been obtained {DqdQronotns cifjihus, Dkiyopjge 
(/). sifpcrsfcH), ..'Icrodtt,^ h'lfjferltms, A. inuilinu,s, tkc.). The hones, and still more 

» l)e li^^HeeluN Mrm. (kol Aunqp i. p. 240. H. B. Woo<lward, “Geology of East 
Som(irH(‘t, and Bristol Goal - Fields,” Mem. OeoL Aurveij, 1876, ]). 53. 

" Ktheridgn, G* A P* 

Usslnn*, op. elf. xx.xiv, p. 469. 

^ T. Hugh Ihfll on salt d<,q)osits of Mi(hlle.sl)rongh, Proe. CICDeland Ind. .Enyin. Session 
1882-83 ; aiul tin* p;iper.s by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Tate cited on p. 1091. 

II. B. Newton, Jtoifn. (foneholoyjp vii, (1894), }>. 408. 
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frequently the footprints, of labyrinthodont and even of saurian reptiles occair in the 
Keiiper beds — Lahyrmthoclon (4 species), Cladyodon Lhnjdii, Ey2:)n’odapedon, Pahvosavnis. 
Zcindodon {Teratosaurus), Thccodoiifosaurus, FJiynchosaiirus, and footprints of Cheivo- 
tlieriuin. The remains of MicroUstes have likewise been discovered in the highest beds 
sometimes taken as the base of the Khaetie series. 

At the top of the Keuper marl certain thin-bedded strata form a grada/tion upwards 
into the base of the Jurassic system. As their colours are grey, blue, and black, and 
contrast with the red and green marls below, they were foianerly classed without 
hesitation in the Jurassic series. Egerton, however, showed that, from the (‘hiirac-tcr 
of the fish remains found in the ‘‘bone-bed’’ of tlie black shales, tlnw had more 
palaeontological affinity with the Trias than with the Lias, Sul)SG(]uent I’escnreh, 
particularly among the Rhmtiaii Alps and elsewdiere on the Continent, brought to light 
a great series of strata of intermediate characters between tlie previously rceoguistnl Jh'ias 
and Lias. These results led to renewed examination of the so-called beds of passage in 
England (Penarth beds), ^ which were found to he truly representative of the massive 
formations of the Tyrolese and Swiss Alps. They are therefore now known as Rhictic 
(sometimes as Infra-Lias). In England this subdivision is usually classed as the 
uppermost meinher of the Trias, hut by some continental geologists it is phuual as the 
base of the Lias. It offers evidence of the gradual approach of the ithysieal gcjograjihy 
and characteristic fauna and ffora of the Jurassic period. 

The Pdnntic (Penarth) beds occur as a coutiniious though thin hand at tlui top of Ihe 
Trias, throughout the British area. They extend from tlie coast of Yorkshire tuu-oss 
England to Lyme Regis on the Dorsetshire sliores.- J’lK'y occur in seatitered pateh(\s U|> 
the west of England, and on both sides of the Bristol Channel, and they hn,V(! heim 
detected in the west and north of Scotland (p. 1137). Thcdr thickness, on the. average, 
is probably not more than fifty feet, though it rarely increases to 150 feet. In the south' 
west of England, they consist of the following subdivisions in descending order : 

White Lias-composed of an upper hard limestone (Biui-lxid or Jew-stone, 0 to IS 
inches) with Modiola minima and Ostrea liamca; and a lower gi’ou]) of j)jde 
limestones (10 to 20 feet) with the same fossils and Pi'ntocavdiif {(iavdinni) 
pldlii,iti,.ii {C, rlmtiam), Pnendomonotis fidlax. The Gotham Stone or Land- 
scape^ Marble (4 to 8 inches) is a hard compact limestone, with demlritie. 
markings, lying at the base of these calcareous strata. At Aust it has yhdrbul 
elytra of Coleoptexa, wings of insects, and scales and perfect specimens of tlm 
fishes LegnmofAis coihavienfils, PdioiIihph,)rvfi lligyms^L 

Black paper-shales (10 to 15 feet), (inely JamiuaiiMl and pyritons, with selenite and 
fibrous calcite (“ beef ”) and one or more seams of fernigiuous and micaceous 
sandstone (bone-bed) containing remains of fish and saurians.** Some of tin* shah's 
yield Avicula cuntorta, Pwiocardla (CVert^A^w^) (G. /Ve/c/i 

vaiomensis { — Aincida contorta zone). 

1 So named from their being well <k^ped in the clil¥"o7Pei‘iai?^tliTul^^^^^^^^ 
slure coast. Bristow, Brit. Assoc. 1864, sects, p. 50 ; (fool. Smr. Vertical l^ectiom, .sheets 
47, 48. 


Strickland, Proc. timl. Poe. iii. Part ii. p. 5S5. H. W. Bi-tstow. (.■m/. i (LSfM) 
p. 236. T. Wright, Q,. J. G. & xvi. p. 374. C. Moore, op. oif. xvi. p. .183 ; .v.-iiii. p iA’- 
X.VXVU. PIJ. 67, 459. W. B. Dawkims, x.x. p. 396. E. B. Tawney, xxii. p. 69.' I>. B. Broilie’ 
I’lP'r hff' P- J- Harrison, xxxii. p. 212. P. M. Duncan, xxiii. ii.’ 

xx'xviii. p. 451. H. B. Wooilwiird, “ (Icohigy 

n Coal-fields,” J/«. Geol. Sump, p. 69 ; Pro,, Gcol. AssoAL 

(Ibbb). 

» These remains have likewise been found in vast number, s filling r,,s.sure.s in tlu, Carlsm- 
1 erous^ Limestone which must have comramiicated with the surface in Rluetic time. One of 
tliese fissures 111 the Mendip Hills yielded tweiity-niiie teeth of Mkraksles, iiiiio species of 
reptiles, and fifteen of fishe.s, and as many a.s 70,000 teeth of Acrot/vs. Cha.s. Moore (i I 
iP S. xxiii. p. 487. ■ j • 
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Green and grey Marls (20 to 30 feet), with alabaster, celestine, and vsometimes 
liseudoniorplis of rock-salt ; generally nnfossiliferous, but yielding Microlestes. 
'fliese jM'arls form properly the top of the Kenper, the bone-bed above serving as 
a convenient base for the Rhaetic beds. 

A bone -bod similar to that in the foregoing section reappears on the same horizon in 
Hanover, Brunswick, and Franconia. Among the reptilian fossils are some precursors 
of the great forms which distinguished the Jurassic period {Ichthyosaurus and Plesio- 
saurus), The fishes include Acrodus minimus, Ceraiodiis Icdissimus (and five other 
species), Ilyhodm minor, NemamntJms momlifcr, &c. Some of the lamellibranehs 
(Fig. 416) are especially characteristic; such are Protocardia {Cardium) %iihilli%na%a 
{G. rhadicum), Avicula contorta, Pecteu valoniensis, and Tapes? {Pullastra) arenicola 
(Fig. 415). 



Fig. 4U). — Rhuitic Fossils. 

(r, Protocardia phillipiana (Cardium rh£eticuin, Merian.); h, Avicula contorta, Portlock ; 
c, Pecten valoniensis, Defranco. 


Central Europe. — The lagoon type of the Triassic system, stretching from England by 
Heligoland (where it is well develoi)ed) ^ into Germany, is one of the most compactly 
distributed geological formations of Europe. Its main area extends as a great basin 
from Basel down to tlio plains of Hanover, traversed along its centre by the course of 
the liliine, and stretching from the flanks of the old high grounds of Saxony and 
Bohemia on the (3ast across the Vosges Mountains into France, and across the Moselle 
to the Hanks of tlie Ardennes. This must have been a great inland sea, out of which 
the Harz Mountains, and the high grounds of tlie Eifel, Hunsdriick, and Taunus 
probably rose as islands. .To the westward of it, the Paheozoic area of the north of 
France and Belgium had been raised up into land.- Along the margin of this land, 
red conglomerates, sandstone, and clays were deposited, which now api)ear here and 
there reposing uncouforinably on the older formations. Traces of what were probably 
other Ersins occur eastward in the Car])athian district, in the west and south-east of 
Franca, and over the eastern half of the Spanish peninsula. But these areas have been 


1 W. Dames, Akad. Jkrlin, 7th Dec. 1893. 

- This land, according to MM. Cornet and Briart, rose into peaks 16,000 to 20,000 feet 
high ! (yl arn iSoc. Gk)L K(ml, iv.). 
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considerably obscured, sometimes by dislocation and denudation, sometimes by tlie 
overlap of more recent accumulations. In tlie region between Marseilles and Nice, 
Triassic rocks cover a considerable area. They contain feeble representatives of the 
Gres higarre or Bunter beds, and of the Marncs irisees or Keuper division, so]>arated by 
a calcareous zone believed to be the equivalent of the Miiscbelkalk of Germany. Their 
highest platform, the Rhaetic or Infra-Lias, contains a shell-bed abounding in Anicula 
contorta, and is traceable throughout Provence.^ 

In the great German Triassic basin- the deposits are as shown in the subjoined 
table : — 

"Rliietic (Rhat, Infra-Lias). — Grey sandy clays and fine-grained sandstones, 
containing IJquisetimi, Asplenites, and cycads {Zandles, Jgrrophyll/iiin), 
sometimes forming thin seams of coal — ProtocardM {Cardium) phil- 
lipiana, {C. rhivticmn), Acicida contorta, Esthcria minida, JYolhosa/irrii.s, 
Trematosaurus, Belodon, and Microlestes antlquus? 

'dveupermergel, Gypskeuper. — Bright red, green and mottled marls, with an 
underlying set of beds of gypsum and rock-salt. In > 0 !iie wIumv, 

sandstones appear, they contain numerous plants ( /v/z/br/zo/, mhi ntur. 
Fterojdiyllum, ko,.), and labyrintliodont and hsh reiuaiiis ' (dud m lOOO 
feet). 

Lettenkohle, Kohlenkeuper.*'’ — Grey sandstones and dark marls and clays, with 
abundant plants, sometimes forming thin seams of an earthy hardly work- 
I able coal Lt:t::euko)!l»T), about 230 feet. The plants inclinie, Izeside tliost* 
above mentioned, the conifers Araucarioxyloii thuriiifficuin, Voltzko Jirtero- 
^ johylla, Widdrmgtoniies kettperiames, Timiiopteris riUata, Pleraphyllnm, 
longifoliim, &c. A few shells have lieen obtained from tliis group, 
especially from a band of dolomite at its upper limit {Lingula f.enumiuiu, 


5 I—, CD 

a P 


^ Bull. Soc. GM. France (2*^ ser.) xix. p. 100. Dieulafait, Aniu Ad. GihL\. 

p. 337. 

E. Weiss, Mues Jahrh. 1869, p. 215 ; Z. I). G. G. xxi. (1869), p. 837. C. W. Giimbel, 
" Geognostisclie Beschreibung des Kunigreiclis Bayern,’ hi. (1879), cliap. xv. P. Rocmer, 
^Geologie von Oberschlesien,’ 1870, p. 122. E. W. Beiiecke, ‘ Uber die Trias in ElsasK- 
Lotbringen uiid Luxemburg,’ Ahh. Geul. Apecialkarte Elmss-Loth. i. Part iv. (1877). 
G. Meyer, Mitth. Gom. Geol. Els.-Loth. i. Part i. (1886). H. Bucking and E. «cbumacher, 
op. cit. ii. Part ii. (1889). E. W. Benecke and L. van Wervecke, op. cit. iii. Parti. (1890). 
A. Stener, op. cit. iv. (1896) ; and papers by E. E. Sebmid, M. Bauer, W. Prantzim, 
J. G. Boruemami, A. von Koeuen, H. Loretz, H. Grebe, H. Prdscholdt and G. Miiller in 
the volumes of the Jahrbiich of the Prussian Geological Survey. Retailed measured sections 
of the Muschelkalk and Lettenkohle in Franconia are given by P. v. Sandlzerger, Verb. Phys. 
Med. Ges. WUrzImry, xxvi. (1892) No 7. S. Passarge, ‘Das Roth im dstliclnul Thiiringien,’ 
Jena, 1891. E. A. Wiilfing, Jahreshrft Verein. Vuterland. AMurkund. UnHeinhera Ivi 
(1900), pp. 1-46. 

The Amcida contorta zone (see Dr. A. von Ditmarr, ‘Die Cbntorta-Zone,’ Wtinich, 
1864) ranges from the Carpathians to the north of Ireland ami from SwimIcii to the hills of 
Loml)ardy. In nortlieni and western Europe, it forms part of a thin littoral or sballow- 
water formation, which over the region of the Alps expands into a massive calcareous series, 
that aecuinulated in a deeper and clearer sea. It is well developed also in northern Italy.’ 
See Stoppani, ‘ Geologie et Paleontologie des Couches a Aviciila Contoi^ta on Lombardi(‘ ’ 
Milan, 1881. 

It is deserving of notice that while in the pelagic or Alpine facies of tbe Eurofxjan 
Trias fish-remains are on the whole scarce, and only occur in numbers at a lew placis, they 
are widely distributed and tolerably abundant throughout the German Trias, s’ec 0. 
Jaekel, Abliand. GeM. Specialkart. Elsass-Lnthr. iii. Heft iv. (1889). 

® On the lithological subdivisions of the Muschelkalk and* Lettenkohle groin^s sec 
Professor Sandberger’s paper above cited. The Lower Kenper of Eastern Tlriiringia is 
described by E. E. Schmid, Ahhandl Preuss. Geol. Landesanst. i. Heft ii 
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I J/yophoria tioM/usaf., J/. transirrsa^ A noplopliora, Ilwrnesia socialise 
OeraUte^ Srhuiklti). Some of tlie shales are crowded with small phyllopod 
I Crustacea {Estherm aiimita, also JlainUa). Remains of fisli {AcrocliLS, 

I Ifyhod'iis, Ocrat( niffs) and of tlie Jlastodousa'tmis Jmgeri and Mothoscmrus 
\ have been obtained from one or two bone-beds in the group. 

/ Upper Limestone (Hauptmuschelkalk), divisible hi Thuringia into two groups, 
a lower hard encriiiite limestone (Trocliiteiikalk) and an upper group of 
tliin limestone with argillaceous partings, known as the Nodosus group 
from the abundance of Ceratites uodosus (200 to 400 feet). In some regions 
(Wiirzluirg) a third still higher group of dolomites and limestones, 6 feet 
thick, is called the Trigonus group from the prevalence in it of Trigonodns 
EandbergcrL The upper Muschelkalk is by far the most abundantly fossil- 
iferous division of the German Trias. Among its fossils, Temnmlieilm 
{NuMilfis) hldo7'saiif.% Ptychites dffx, CeratUes mitecedens, 0. txt.nodosus^ 
Lhnfd striata^ Afynphoria vulgaris, ;nyl Terebratnla 

{Oa'iiothyrls) vuigaris ara specially E. ' liliifo^'mis 

in the lower and Ceixotites nodosus in the upper part of the rock. Some 
parts of the lower limestones are almost wholly made up of crinoid stems. 
Middle Limestone and Anhydrite, consisting of dolomites with nv.hy Irite. 
gypsum, and rock-salt. Nearly devoid of organic remains, ml ■ ■■■:;■ ■> 
and teeth of saurians have been found (100 to 300 feet). 

Lower Limestone (Wellenkalk), consisting of limestones and dolomites 
(Wellendolomite), with in the upper part bands of porous limestone known 
as Schaumkalk (100 to 600 feet). Tliis zone is on the whole poor in 
fossils, save in the limestone bands, some of which are full of Encrimis 
Brahli^ E. gracilis, E. silesiacus, E. CarnaUt, Pecten ImvigfUus, Ilocrnesia 
socialis, Myophoria orbicularis. The middle portion of the limestone has 
yielded a number of brachiopods {Spir if eriiia frag ills, S. Jdrsnta, Athyris 
trigonella, Terebirdtda vulgaris, T. angiista, while the upper part or Schaum- 
kalk contains numerous lamellibranchs, especially the r..'' 

MyopUofia (il/. mdga^'is, orbicularis, elegans, •• a. 

cosiata, Alouotis Alberti, Pecten discites, iJentaliuin ■farnuafvw. and some 
ammonites {Beneckeia JBucJii, JIuugarites Strombecki, B/d//n./, i/es Ottonis, 
, A crociiO'rdJ,ceras Damesi). 






AJiiper (R(ith). — Red and green marls, with gypsum in the lower part, and 
stuuetimes l)eds of rock-salt (250 to 300 feet). Occasional bands of dolo- 
mite fill hneo rail iuDh dolomite of Thuringia) yield a iumiber of fossils 
(rd’.‘ ■ /• ■'■;..bly a sponge, Alyophoria cosiata, AI. vulgaris, 

Jh ■■■■ ■ !’;■ ■ • I-' mactroides, the amnionite tenuis). 

The Alyaphoriff, is specially characteristic. The plants of this stage con- 
sist chictly of VoUziff, with ferns and horse-tails, 
j Middle. — Coarse-grained sandstones (1000 feet), sometimes incoherent, with 
1 wayboards of Esthcria-s\r<x\Q ; amphibian footprints and remains of laby- 
'j rinthodonts. 

Lower. — ihiie reddisb argillaceous false-bedded sandstone (Gres des Yosges) 

I several huudred feet thick, often micaceous and lissile, with occasional 
intt'rstratifications of dolomite ami of the marly oolitic limestone called 
“ Rogenstcin.” Fossils e.xtrcmely scarce ; JCsthcria umiu.ta occurs in some 
lay(*rs. 

llie Bunter division, in the north and centre of Germany, lies conformably 
on and passes insensibly iuic* the Zetdisteiu. Except in the dolomite beds of 
the Ruth, it is nsually 'narren of organic remains. The plants already 
k'uown include Jkpdsetuuiufn^^ E. AXougeoH, one or two ferns (.Iwo- 

nfopleris, (dalo/fleris), and a few conifers {Alberiia and Voltziaf The 
lamellilwaiu'h A/fugiburitt- cosftda is found in the upper division all over 
Germany. Numerous footprints {Cladrotherium, Figs. 211, 212) occur on 
• the sandstones, and the 1x)ues of labyrinthodonts {Trematosemras, (Japito- 
k sau.rus) as well as of lish have been obtained. 


In the YosgCvS, the Bunter (Gres bigarre, Yosgian) consists of (1) a lower coarse red 
unfossiliferous sandstone (Gres des Yosges) resting conformably on the red Permian 
sandstone and marked by the frequent crystalline condition of its quartz-grains (crystal- 
lised sandstone, p. ItiO) : also by its quartz-conglomerates, wliicli occasionally reacli a 
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thiclviiess of more that 1600 feet ; (2) an upper series of i*ed sandstones, surmounted by 
marls, forming the Gres Ugarre and -containing among other fossils Voltzia, Alhertin, 
Efjuisetuiii arenacciim, Myopltoria, Notliosauriis ^Ghimperi^ Alenodon plicatus, Odonto- 
saiirus EoUrdi, Mastodonscturm luasleiicnsis. The Muschelkalk in tlic same region is a 
compact grey limestone capable of subdivision into three zones, as in Germany, Avhile 
the Iveuper (Marnes irisees) presents a characteristic assemblage of bright red and green 
mottled argillaceous niarlsd 

Spanish Peninsula. — The lagoon type of the Trias extends southwards into the 
eastern part of the Pyrenees and through the east and south of Spain. In the district 
around Molina de Aragon the three German subdivisions of the system have been 
recognised. The lower conglomerates and sandstones of the province contain land- 
plants {Equisetum, Alhcrtia). Higher horizons in different parts of the peninsula 
present marls and dolomites sometimes with Muschelkalk fossils. In the Pyrenees also 
various saliferous marls occur which are assigned to this system. 

Scandinavia.’^ — Northwards the Triassic lagoons of Central Europe stretched as far as 
Sweden. Though fragmentary remains of the terrestrial iiora that clothed the land 
which surrounded the German Triassic inland sea not infrequently occur in the dejmsits 
of that basin, it is towards the north that the most abundant traces have been recovered 
of the vegetation of the period. Above reddish saliferous rocks, presumably Triassic, 
there come in southern Sweden certain light grey and yellow strata, which, from the 
occurrence of Avic%la contorta and other fossils in them, are assigned to the Rhietic 
stage, though possibly their higher members may be Jurassic. They attain in some 
places a thickness of 500 to 800 feet, and cover about 250 square miles. They have 
been divided into a lower fresh-water grou}), with workable coal-seams, but no marine 
fossils, and an npper marine group, with only poor coals, but with numerous marine 
organisms {Ostrea, Eecten, Avicida, &c.). In the coal-bearing strata clay-ironstones 
occur, and seams of fireclay underlie the coals. Nathorst and Lundgren have brought 
to light 150 species of plants from these beds — a larger number than the whole of the 
Triassic flora of the rest of Euroi)e. At Bjuf they include 36 species of ferns, r36 cycads, 
15 conifers, and 1 monocotyledon. The Swedish Triassic rocks have been arranged as 
follows : — 


Younger Rhietic 


Middle Rhtetic 


Older Rhcetic 


Base of Lias wdth Oardima, kt. 

Zone of Eilssonia p(thini.orph(f . 

f “ Pullastra ” bed. {Tapes 'f- [^PidlastixO elongaius, Mytdas mln utus^ 
J Ostrea. Jlisingeri.) 

1 Zone of Tkawiiatopt&ns SchenkL 
\ Zone of Mquisetuin gracile^ Podozemites lanccolaius. 
i Zone of Lepidopteris Ottonis, 

J Zone of Qamptopieris spindis^ BaPvff 

j Zone of Anomozamites gracilis, J’i' .'s'y- ."^'- r/ ■■■ DictifiphyUam 
I exile. 


Alpine Trias. ^ — "We now pass to the consideration of the pelagic or open sea 


^ Benecke, Ahhandl. Specialhart. Elsass-Lothrmgeu, 1877 ; Lepsius, Z. I). 0. G. 1875,. 
p. S3 ; and his ‘ Geologic von Deutschland.’ 

“ D. Salvador Calderon, A^i. Soc. Esp. Hist. Eat. xxvii. (1898), p. 177. 

See Hch^ert, Aoin. ScL Geol. 1869, No. 1 ; B. 8. O. F. (2), xxvii. (1870), p. 366. 
Memoirs of the Geological Surwy of Sweden, especially Nathorst “ Om Floran Bkaues Kolhir- 
ande Bildningar,” 1878, 1879; E. Erdmann, “ Beskrifuing till Kartbladet Helsinghorg, ” 
1881, p. 42; G. Lindstrdm, ‘‘Kartbladet Engelholm,” 1880; also Nathorst, “%idrag till 
Sveriges fossila Flora,” K. Vet. Akad. Handl. Stockholm, xiv. xvi. ; Eeues Jahrb. 1876, 
pp. 105, 891 ; 1879, pp. 973, 1004 ; (18S2), i. p. 70. Lundgren, Geol. Eliren. Sfmk- 
hohiForh. 1880 ; Ann. Geol. Unh. Lund. iv. 

^ See F. von Richthofen, ‘ Geoguostische Besclireibung der Uingegend von Predazzo,’ &c, 
Gotha, 1860. Giimhel, ‘Geog. Beschreib. des Bayerisch. Alpen,’ 1861. Stur, ‘Geologic der 
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development of the European Trias which extends across the Mediterranean basin. In 
the western Alps, certain lustrous schists, with gypsum, anhydrite, dolomite, and rock- 
salt, lie underneath the Jurassic series, and have been referred to various geological 
liorizons. Some part of them undoubtedly belongs to the Triasd On the Italian side, 
they swell out to great proportions, reaching a thickness of more than 13,000 feet along 
the line of the Alont Cenis Tunnel. Traced through Piedmont, they are found to play 
an important part in the structure of the northern Apennines, where they contain 
the celebrated statuary marbles of Carrara (pp. 804, 1105). They have undergone, in 
these mountainous tracts, extensive metamorphism, the original shales or marls being 
chang(id into lustrous schists, and the limestones into crystalline marbles. But even 
in this altered condition Triassic fossils have been found in them. 

Already in Triassic time a notable distinction had been established between the 
geographical conditions of the regions now marked by the eastern and western Alps. 
The line of division, between the two areas may be said to coincide generally with that 
ancient line of N.E. and S.W. disturbance known as the ‘‘ Rhine-Ticino fault.” To 
the W(ist the Triassic deposits point to varying conditions of lagoons and inland s»s. 
Eastward, however, the corresponding deposits attain an enormous development, and are 
now recognised as presenting a record of the deeper water or pelagic conditions of the 
Triassic period. As JMojsisovics lias remarked, what Elngland and North America are 
for the Ikiheozoic Ibrrnations in general, what Bohemia is for the Silurian system, what 
the Jura Mountains are for the Jurafjjsic deposits, the eastern Alps are lor the Trias.- 
Special intere.st attaches to the Trias of these Alps from the great thickness of its 
limestones a, ml their thoroughly marine fauna, with a commingling of Pakeozoic and 
MIesozoic types intercalated between the Permian and Jurassic systems. It would 
appfjar that during the deposition of these limestones the central core of crystalline and 
Paheozoic rocks of the Alpine chain rose as an island that stretched from the Engadine 
eastward into Austria. North of this' old insular tract the Triassic strata are on the 
whole somewliat sandy, the accumulation of limestone there having, been frequently 
intt‘rrnpte<I by inroads of sand or silt. On the south side the deposition of limestone 
and dolomite Went on more continuously, though interfered with occasionally by sub- 
marine volcanic eruptions. Some of the dolomite masses may have been coral-reefs ; 
Mojsisovics oven believes that in the conglomeratic portions he can detect traces of the 
l)reaker-action by which the reefs were ground down, while the thin marls were deposited 
in lagoons, or in the inner channels between the reefs and the land. But it is specially 

Htoiermark,’ 1871. E. von Mojsisovics, Jahrh, GeoL Reichmm stall, Vienna, 1869, 1874, 
1875, 1880 ; Atihimdl. (tcoL Rnehsandalt, 1875-1893 ; YerhandL Qed. EeichsanstaU, 1866, 
1875,1879, 1896; Slth. Akad, Wien, ci. (1892), p. 769 ; cv. (1896), p. 5 ; and ‘Dolo- 
mitrille Eiidtirols uud Venctiems,’ 1878. E. Biiess, ‘Die Enstelumg der Alpen,^ 1875. 
Memoirs by Vcui Hauer, Ijaube, Suess, Btache, Btiir, Toula, Bittner, and otheis in the 
Jahrh. (hoi ReldmndaU. Von Hauer’s ^Geologic,’ p. 358 et seq. Mrs. Gordon (Miss M. 
Ogilvie), Q. /: (k S. xlix. (1893), p. 1 ; Geoh Mar/. 1892, p. 145 ; 1894, p. 355 ; 1900, 
p. 337 ; YerJmidl. Gml. liekhsanst. 1900, p. 306. The fossils are described by Benecke, 
(led. Palmontd. Bcifr. vol. ii. ; Mojsis()vic.s, A hhandt. Geol. Rdchsemst. vi. vii. x. ; Pala?- 
(mtahujia, Indica, ser. xv, vol. iii. (1899) ; G. L. Laube, Deyiksch. Akad. llien, xxiv.-xxx. ; 
A. Rothplctz, Palmontogmqdi/ka, xxxiii. (1886), pp, 1-180. Numerous other memoirs are 

cihal by Mojsisovuxs in his ‘ DolomiM^^^^ 

The “Schistes lustres” of the western Alps and the “ Biindnerschiefer ” farther east 
have |?ven rise to mucli discussion (p. 802). The controversy has been well summarised by 
Professor J. W. Gregory, q. J. G. S. lii. (1896), and by Professor Rotbpletz, E. JD. G. G. 
1895 Heft i. There can be little doubt that these rocks consist of a great series of altered 
strata, which include Arclirean, Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and even perhaps Caiuozoic formations. 
The Triassic portion of them is generally recognisable by its peculiar lithological characters. 

‘Die Dolomitriffe,’ p. 39. 
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deserving of notice that corals were not the only agents in the accumulation of reef-like 
masses in this region. Alike in the dolomites and the massive limestones calcareous 
sea-algm occur so abundantly as to show that they grew up into wide reefs, which, 
judging from what is known of the distribution of such organisms at present, show that 
the Triassic sea in these tracts did not exceed 200 fathoms in depth. Though organisms 
of higher grade are often associated with these reef-building plants, they occur most 
frequently in the thin-bedded marls and shales at definite horizons in the series of 
strata. 

Having regard to the lithology and palaeontology of the Alpine Trias, Mojsisovics 
proposed some years ago to consider the system in the eastern Alps as pointing to the 
existence of two great marine ‘'^provinces.” The lax’ger of these layover the sites of 
Horth and South Tyrol, Lombardy, and Carinthia, and stretched far to the east. To this 
area the able Austrian investigator gave the name of the “Mediterranean province.” 
To the other, wdiich occupied a limited tract on the north-east slopes of the Austrian 
Alps, extending from the Salzkammergut into Hungary, he gave the designation of 
“Juvavian province” (from the old Roman name of Salzburg). Though the Triassic 
deposits of these two regions were geologically contemporaneous, they enclose remarkably 
different assemblages of organic remains, insomuch that the pahTontological zones whicli 
can be determined in the one have not been found to hold good in the other. In no 
respect is this independence more strongly shown than in the great contrast presented 
by the Ammonites of the two areas. • The Juvayian province has yielded a Triassic 
cephalopodous fauna far outrivalling in variety and interest that of any other tract. 
It was for a long time believed that the cephalopods were cpiite distinct in the two 
regions, Phylloccras, Didymites, Ilaloritcs, TropUes, Jlhabdoccras, and Cocliloccras being 
regarded as the dominant and distinctive genera of the Juvavian province, while 
Lytoceras, Sagecems, and Ptychites were equally characteristic of the JMediterrancan 
province.^ The progress of x'esearch, however, has shown that the so-called Juvavian 
province can no longer be strictly maintained, for the type of rocks and fossils on which 
it was based have been found in the midst of tlie Mediterranean basin. Nevertheless it 
remains true that the peculiar lithological and paleontological features, as well as the 
complicated structixre, of the district of the Salzkamxnergut have up to the present time 
interposed very great difficulties in the way of the institution of any exact comparison 
between the Triassic succession in that area and in other parts of the Alpine region. 
The table on the following page, compiled from the results of recent researches, shows the 
contrasted grouping of the Tiiassic formations oix the two .sides of the eastern Alps, axid 
their distinction from those of the German inland sea, between whicli and the Alpine 
basins there seem to have been only occasional and brief intervals of connection ; 


^ Mojsisovics has modified his earlier opinions regarding the order of the Triassic. forma- 
tions ill the Salzkammergut OSitzh. Ahad. Wien, 1892, p. 780). 

In the preparation of this account of the Alpine Trias I was greatly aided by Mrs. 
Gordon, whose intimate acquaintance with this geological system in the eastern Alps is mill 
shown in her papers already cited. The table on next page was entirely drawn np by her. 
Compare the Table on p, 1106. 
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numerous otlier s{)ecies, Arcestes trident inus^ Finacoceras claonimm^ Halohia Lormieli, 
with in some places remains of land-plants, which include Eqnisctites arenaems, Neiiro- 
'pteris several species, Sagenoqjtcris, FecopteiHs, Thinnfcldia, Fterophi/lluiJi, Tamiopteris, 
Voltzla? 

4:. Carintliian Stage. — The geographical distribution of the two marine provinces 
lasted beyond the early ]>art of this stage. Thereafter the separation between them gradu- 
ally disappeared, and some of their peculiar ammonites began to migrate from the one terri- 
tory to the other. In the southern area Mojsisovics has noted three distinct Oarinthian 
groups : (1) the St. Cassiaii beds, consisting of brownish calcareous marls, limestones, and 
oolites. This group has long been celebrated for the astonishing abundance and variety 
ol' its organic remains. The Eehinoderms are particularly prominent. Abundant also are 
the species HalobUt [ Ikmndla) {11. caasuvna and If. Itichthofeni). Corals abound in the 
neighbourhood of the dolomite-reefs, and the coral banks, like the beds of ecliinoderms, 
can 1)0 traced laterally into tliese reefs. The St. Oassian beds are represented in other 
parts of the Alps by fossiliferous limestones (Marmolata and Esino limestones in South 
Tyrol and Lombardy, Wetterstein limestone in North Tyrol) and nearly nn fossiliferous 
dolomites (Schlerri dolomite in South Tyrol, “ Erzflihrende Dolomit ” of Carinthia) of 
the “reef- type” of Moj.sisovics. Out of the large series of fossils the following may be 
rnentioiied here : — Trachyceras aon^ species of Arcestes, Lohites, Orthoccras, Nautilus, 
Bactrltes, GervllUa angusta, Koninckina Leonhardi, llhynchonclla somiplccta, Encrinus 
cassiurms, IkMUicrinm pfTopiihqims, Gidaris dorsata. (2) The Raibl beds*-^ mark the close 
of the separation of the two provinces, for they range from the one into the other. They 
consist of dark bituminous marly strata, with lenticular beds and thick reef-like masses 
of limestone, and frequently with gypsum and rauchwacke. Their fauna, distinguished 
l)y thb large number of littoral lamellibranchs, includes Trigonia Kcferstcini, CardUOf 
Giimbcli, Corbida Ilostho'nii, Ilalobia rugosa, Germllia hipartita, Megalodus ca/ri/nlh/iacttiS^ 
(Jlirmmfdaeximia, Nautilus IFuJfeni, Trachyceras aonoldcs. TheLunz sandstones, which 
belong to this horizon, have yielded numerous land-plants comprising many species of 
Pterophyllwih and forms of Equisetites, Calamites, Neuroptcris, Alethopterls, &c. (3) The 

beds compri.sing the zone of Ai'kala erilis and Turbo solUarius show a return of the 
dolomitic condition of earlier parts of the system. These conditions had already set in 
during the dcq)osition of the Raibl beds, hut they reached their full development during 
the acenumdation of the next gi'oup, when masses of dolomite ranging up to nearly 4000 
feet in thickness were laid down. This group of rocks, though .placed by Mojsisovics 
in the Carintliian stage, is by other authors considered to be Kinetic. In North Tyrol 
it i.s known as the Main T)olomito (Hauptdolomit), in the Salzkammergut as the lower 
part of the Dacihstein limestone, 'which forms an important feature in the scenery of the 
district. These rocks evtu’ywherc present a great contrast to the strata below them in 
their jiovcrty of organic remains. Some of their most prominent fossils are casts of 
Meg(dodus (J/. (r ilmbdi, J\l. coniplanutus, J/. Mojsvdri, &c.), and remains of calcareous 
algm {Giir(ypordlu). The bituminous Scofield beds of the North Tyrol have yielded many 
ilshes {Scuilonotus, Lcpidotus, Fholldophorus) and remains of plants. 

Until recently, a,coordiug to Moj.sisovics, the order of superposition of the rocks in 
tlie Hallstadt area was misinterpreted. He now believes that the Hallstadt marble 
does not form a continuous mass overlying the Zlambach l>eds, but that the latter, 
instead of underlying tlie Hallstadt rock, actually lie within it. He has grouped a 
section of the Hallstadt sr3ries as a separate stage under the name of “ Juvavian.” It 
consists at the base, of red and . variegated lenticular seams of limestone with Sagmites 
Giebell. ^Mien follow rod lenticular limestones with gasteropods (zone of Gladisciies 


^ On the Wengen, Bt. Cassia, u, and Raibl group.s of the Seiser Alp, Tyrol, see K. A. von 
Zittel, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. Munich, xxix. (1899), p. 341. On the fossils of the Wengen and 
Cassiau groups, sec Mrs. (.Tordon, C. J* G, S. xlix. (1893), pp. 1-78 ; Geol. Mag. 1900, p. 337. 
Frelh. v. Wdlirnuum, “ Die Raibler Schichten,” Jaltrb. Geol. lieichsanst, 1893, p. 617. 
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ruler). It is here that tlie Zlambacli beds come in with their Choristoceras Hauer L They 
are succeeded by grey limestone with Pinacoceras MetternicM, and this by seams of 
limestone carrying Cyrtopleurites hicrenatus.'^ This whole series, comprising several 
palaeontological zones, is regarded by Mojsisovics as the equivalent in time of the Main 
Dolomite. 

5. Rhsetic Stage. — Two distinct facies of this stage are developed in the eastern 
Alps, but the unity of the deposits over the whole region is shown by the presence of 
the characteristic Avicukt contorta. The Kossen beds are a marly, highly fossiliferous 
group of strata, marking probably the shallower water, while the upper Dachstein lime- 
stone into which they merge may indicate the opener sea. Suess lias distinguished a 
series of “facies” in this group, the lowest (Swabian) marked by the preponderance of 
lamellibranchs, the next (Carpathian) by the abundance of Tcrehiatula gregaria and 
PUcatula intusstriata ; the Hauptlithodendron-limestone — a thick mass of coral lime- 
stone ; the Kossen facies including the dark brachiopod limestones with shaly partings, 
and the Salzburg facies recognisable by the prominence of its cephalopods {Choristo- 
ceras Ma.rshi, H)yoceTas ;planorhoides). 

The Kossen beds are most fully developed in the northern Alps, more particularly 
in Bavaria and hTorth Tyrol, thinning out towards Salzkamniergut, while the dolo- 
mitic facies of Dachstein limestone predominates in the southern Alps, the fossiliferous 
marly facies only appearing in the Lombardy Alps. The occurreiice of the fossiliferous 
Rluetic beds in the Alps gave not only the first clue to the identity in time of the 
Triassic beds in Alpine and extra- Alpine regions, but it has proved of the greatest 
importance in tracing the zonal parallelism of the Triassic succession within tlie Alps 
themselves. As has been said, a great thickness of wholly unfossiliferous dolomitic and 
gypsiferous rock sometimes occurs in the western Alps, and it would be impossible to 
assign a Triassic age to any part of this series were it not for the presence of well-known 
Rluetic fossils in the beds immediately succeeding them. Again, the same fossils give 
undoubted evidence of the gradual submersion of the island of older crystalline and 
Paheozoic rocks in the Triassic sea of the eastern Alps. Rluetic fossils are found on the 
Radstiidter Tauer and on the Stubey Mountains in the central chain of the Alps, 

The intrusive volcanic rocks of the celebrated districts of Predazzo and Moiizoni in 
South Tyrol are referred by some authors to Lower, by others to Upper Triassic tiiiie. 
At Predazzo there is a core of orthoclase porphyry and tourmaline granite with an 
envelope of syenite, by which, among the now familiar phenomena of contact-meta 
morphism, the Triassic limestones have been in places converted into marble. Similar 
phenomena are presented at Monzoni, wdiere a central boss of augite-syenite, traversed 
by veins of gabbro, inelaphyre, &c., cuts across the Triassic strata {ante, p. 774). 

The Triassic rocks of the Alps have participated in the great earth-movements to 
which this chain of mountains owes its structure, and they consequently present remark- 
able cases of dislocation, inversion, and even of metamorphism. Thus the Triassic 
formations of the Radstiidter Tauer in the Tyrol cannot be sepaiated ironi the calc-mica 
schist of that district, and Professor Suess regards this schist as an altered Triassic lime- 
stone.- 

Mediterranean Basin.— Continued study of the pelagic facies of the Trias as first 
encountered in the eastern Alps has shown that this type extends throughout the 
Mediterranean basin, extending into Asia Minor and sweeping across central and 
southern Asia even as far as Japan and the East Indian Archipelago. On the borders 
of the Mediterranean enough has been ascertained to show how widely the open Triassic 
sea spread over that region. On the %vest side, Lower (Dinarian) and Up|ier (Noric) 
Triassic cephalopods have been obtained from the district of Barcelona." The Balearic 

^ Mojsisovics, Sitzb, Akad. Wien, 1892, p. 769. 

- Anmiger Akad, Wien, No. xxiv. 20th Nov. 1890. 

Mojsisovics, Sitzb. Akad. Wien, civ. pp. 1295, 1299. 
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Asia. — The Trias has a wide extension in this continent. Trom the Mediterranean 
basin it stretches through Asia Minor, where at Balia Maaden in Mysia dark shales and 
limestones enclose species of Arcestes, Nautilus, and Halohia (Jiivavian and probabl}’’ 
Sevatian), while at Ismid on the sea of Marmora Lower Triassic (Dinarian) forms have 
been obtained by Dr. F. Tonla. Traces of still older parts of the system (Scythian) -have 
been detected in the Araxes Pass near Djoulfa in Armenia. The Eastern Pamir has 
yielded three species of Ealorella and Monotis saliiutria, indicating the middle or upper 
section of the Juvavian stage. But it is within the confines of India that the most com- 
plete representation of the pelagic Trias has been met with in this continent. The Salt 
Range of the Punjab supplied a remarkably full display of the lowest or Scythian series 
of the system, as may be seen from the foregoing table, no fewer than seven distinct 
palfcontological zones being said to be there traceable. Again, in the Himalayan 
region the Upper Triassic groups are well developed and contain a rich 
cephalopodaii fauna. The Carinthian stage at Rimkin Paiar, Niti Pass, and Ralphn 
Glacier has yielded numerous genera and species of cephalopods indicative of the Julian 
group [Anatoniitcs, A^yaclites, Cladiscites, Olydonautilus, Etitom,oceras, Griesbachites, 
Hungarites, Ismlites, Jovites, Joannites, Juvavites, Megaphyllites, Mojsvarites, Nautilus, 
Orthoceras, Paracladiscites, PlacUes, Plmronaiitihos, Proardtes, Protrachycerds, TtycJiites, 
Sagenites, Styrites, Tihctites, Tmch%jceras). The Juvavian stage as dis^dayed in the 
J?hZo?‘z7es-limestone affords the richest assemblage of Upper Triassic cephalopods, of 
which 60 species have been obtained. They include the following additional genera : 
Arcestes, Atractites, Aiiatibetites, Bamba'uagitcs, Clionites (6 species), Eionites, DUtmarites, 
Guemhelites, Pfalorites (5 sp.), Helictites, Parajuvavites (13 sp.), Paratibetites (5 sp.), 
Pinacoccms, Sandlingites, Slrenites, and Steinmannitcs (5 sp,). Above the Balorites- 
limestone come limestones and dolomites (100 to 120 metres) with Spiriferina Grieshachi, 
but the upward succession of cephalopods has not been traced further, though a 
fragment of a Sagenites has been obtained from the “ Sagenites beds ” of Dr. Diener.^ 

In the terrestrial Gondwana system of peninsular India, the Triassic series is 
believed to be represented by the Panchet gi-oup already mentioned (p. 1079), which 
consists chiefly of thick beds, of pale coarse felspathic sandstones with bands of red clay 
and in the upper part occasional conglomerates, the -whole in the Damodar valley not. 
exceeding 1800 feet in thickness. These strata have supplied a number of land-plants 
{Schizoueura, Vertebraria, PecopUris, Thinnfcldia, OUmidridium, Glossopteris, 8amar- 
opsis), but their most important paljeontological characteristic lies in their being the 
chief repository of the animal remains of the Gondwana system. . They have yielded 
Estheria, a number of labyrinthodonts {Gonioglypkis, Glyptognathus, Pachygonia), 
dicynodonts (D. orientalis, Ptychosiagum), and a deinosaur {Epicampodon)P 

In north-western Afghanistan the Permo-Carboniferous group alluded to on p. 1079 
passes upward into sandstones, limestones, and shales, which are regarded as probably 
Upper Triassic. At their base the typical shells Halobia Lommeli and Monotis salinaria 
are found, indicating a marine horizon, but the great mass of sediments are charac- 
terised by a terrestrial flora and intercalated seams of coal, as in the Gondwana system.** 
Ear to the east, in the island of Roth, at the eastern end of the Indian Archipelago, 
Triassic strata have been found containing the characteristic shell MouoUs salinaria, 
with Halobia [Daondla). Traces of the pelagic type of the system have been detected 
at wide intervals along the western boiMer of the Pacific. In five separate districts of 
Japan representatives of what may be the Anisian, Horic, and Juvavian stages have 
been noted {Oomtites, Arpaditcs, Dcuuubites, Japonites, Anokites, Gynmites, Pseudomonotis 
ochotica)^ The uppermost members of the Japanese Trias, paralleled -with the Rhaitic 
series of Europe, consist of a thick series of shales and sandstones with seams of 
anthracite and a characteristic flora of ferns and cycads, which inoliide Hickjophyllum 

^ Mojsisovics, Palmont. Indica, supra cit. p, 127. ‘ Manual of Geology of India,’ p. 170. 

Griesbach, Records Geol, Surv. India, xix. (1886), p. 239. 
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acutilohoui and Bcdera pauci^artela, also found in Europe.^ Tlie Scytliian and Dinariaii 
stages are developed in tire coast province of Eastern Siberia near Vladivostock, where 
Brahnianian and Anisian ceplialopods have been discovered. The PsPAiclomonotis 
ochotica has been found in the Gulf of Okhotsk. 

Arctic Ocean. — The pelagic type of the Trias extends from the Pacific into the Arctic 
Ocean. It has been recognised among the New Siberian Islands off the mouth of the 
River Olenek, and still farther west in Spitzbergen. The Scythian stage with CemtitiA 
s'ltbrobust'USy and the Dinarian with HungcoHtes triformiSy have been found in the former 
district. The Dinarian stage, with a Pos'ic?out)?H.?/£t-limestone below and a Daonella-lime- 
stone above, occurs in Spitzbergen. It fills the geologist with astonishment to find in these 
northern regions a rich cephalopod fauna embracing Oeratites (30 sx)ecies), DinarUes (8), 
Mcckoceras (6), Xcnodiscus (4), Sibirites (3), Prospliingites, Popanoceras {6 or 6), PLycMtcs 
(6), NatiUhos (2), Plem'onautiluSy Hungaritcs, Atradites ; also species of Pseudomon.ofM 
(11), Laonellay Oxytomay Avicida, Pectcny GervUlia, CarcUta, JAngala, Spiriferina, and 
PJiync7io7ieUa, together with remains of fish and reptiles (Acrodus spUdfcrgensiSy IcMhyo- 
saurtis polarisy Mixosaurus NoTdeiislcidldii)A An upper Triassio terrestrial flora is 
likewise preserved in the strata of Research Bay, Spitzbergen. 

Australasia. — Returning now to the Pacific basin we may follow the Triassic develop- 
ment southward. In New Caledonia the detection of Phyllocerctfiy Stenarcestes, Pseiidu- 
monotis and other fossils indicates the probable existence there of the Jiivavian stage.*'* 
In New Zealand also the same stage is probably represented by the strata which have 
furnished specimens of PsetidomonoHs, JSedohia, Clydonaatilns and Kautilusd In this 
colony Sir James Hector has grouped under the name of Trias a great thickness of strata 
divisible into three series. (1) The Oreti series — a thick mass of green and grey tuff-like 
sandstones and breccias, with a remarkable conglomerate (50 to 400 feet thick) contain- 
ing boulders of crystalline rocks sometimes 5 feet in diameter, found both in the North 
and South Islands ; fossils, chiefly Permian and Triassic, but with a Pcntacmius like 
a Jurassic species. (2) Above these beds lies the Wairoa series, containing Monoiia 
salinctria, Ealohia LoynmcUy &c., and also pdants, as Dammam Glossopteris, Zamiten, 
&c. (3) The Otapiri series, which, from the commingling of fossils nearly allied to 

^Jurassic species with others which are Triassic and some even Permian, and horn tlu^ 
presence of many forms identical with those of the Rlimtic formations of the Alps, is 
assigned to the Upper Trias or Rhaetic division. *"> 

The indications furnished hy the rocks of New Zealand as to the southern limits of 
the open sea of Triassic time are supiplemented and made clearer by the evidence afforded 
hy the rocks of Australia. Thus in New South Wales an unmistakably terrestrial 
condition of sedimentation is revealed by the Hawkeshury series—a succession of 
yellowish-white sandstones and shales provisionally placed in this system. This series, 
which lies upon the Permian or Permo-Carboniferous Coal-measures, sometimes with 
no apparent break and sometimes with a decided unconformability, has been sub- 
divided into three groups.® At the base lie (1) the Narrabeeii beds, made up of sand- 
stones and shales which range from 350 to 1900 feet in thickness. Their most con- 
spicuous features are a band of pmrplisli-red shale at the top, 'and the occurrence of 

^ ‘ Outlines of the Geology of Japan,’ published by the Imp. GeoL Swu. Tokyo. 1900, p. 48. 

- A. E. Nordenskiolcl, Geol Mag. 1876, p. 741 ; A. Bittuer and A. Teller, Mem. cad 
SL Pdersbourg, vol. xxxlii. ; Mojsisovics, Ver/umdl. k. k. Geol. Reichsamt. 1886, No. 7. 

Mojsisovics, Compt. rend. 18th Nov. 1895. 

^ Mojsisovics, Verliandl. Geol. Reichsanst. 1886. 

® ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 33. F. W. Hutton, Q. J. G. p, (1885), p.^02. 

® 0. S. Wilkinson, ‘Notes on Geology of New South Wales,’ Sydney, 1882, p. 53. 
0. Peistmantel, Mem. Geol. Surv. JY.S, Wales, Palmontology, No. 3 (1890) ; R. Etheridge* 
jun. op, cit. No. 1 (1888) ; T. W. Edgeworth David, Anniversary Address, Roy Soc R P 
Wales, 1896, p. 50. ...... 
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flakes and veins of metallic copper among the purplish, gritty, and shaly strata, which 
have been described by Professor Edgeworth David as tuff.^ In the centre come (2) 
the Hawkesbury sandstones, which form the picturesque cliffs around the coast of 
Port Jackson, and have furnished the stone for the princii:)al public buildings in Sydney. 
They vary from about 250 feet thick in the Western division of the Blue Mountains to 
more than 1000 feet further east. They have yielded Thhmfeldia, Gleichciiites, Fhyllo- 
theca, Equisetwn, ka. At Gosford, near the base of the group, in a thin seam of grey 
shale, a large collection of fossil fishes has been obtained. The animals seem to have 
lived in some land-locked lake or estuary, and to have been killed in large numbers by 
tlie sudden silting up of the water with coarse sand and gravel. They belong to at least 
six genera, four of which occur in the European Trias. Of these four, two (Dictyopyge 
and Semiomtus) are typically Triassie, while the third {Belonorliynclms) commonly 
ranges to the Lias, and the fourth {PJwUdophorus) is best developed in the Juras.sic 
system. The fifth genus {Fristisomus) is new, but scarcely higher in rank than Semio- 
notus, while the sixth {Oleithrolepis) has only been definitely recognised in the Stromberg 
beds of South Africa, the age of which may be Triassie or Lower Jurassic.*^ The group 
has likewise yielded Mastodonsmbrus and a marine gasteropod {Tremanotus). The 
highest member (3), the Wianamatta shales, consists of dark grey strata with clay- 
ironstone and thin seams of coal. Among its fossils, wdiich are abundant in the lower 
part, dwarfed forms of Unionidte are conspicuous ; Mastodonsa'iiriLS has likewise been 
found, together with Fahvoniscus and Oleithrolepis. The tolerably abundant plants are 
chiefly ferns [Thimifeldia, MewrotseniopteHs). 

Africa. — In South Africa the “ Karoo beds,” which have already been referred to as 
spreading over a wide area of country, in nearly horizontal sheets of incoherent sandy 
materials, and from which so remarkable an assemblage of amphibian and reptilian 
remains has been obtained, appear to represent the various formations which in other 
regions constitute the Permian and Triassie systems. Their lower parts may be of 
Carboniferous age, while their higher members may be Rhfctic. We have considered the 
lower and middle groups of the three divisions into which they have been separated, and 
have seen the remarkable similarity of their paleeontology to that of the Lower Gondwana 
formations of India. The third or upper group, known as the Stormberg beds, presents 
a not less striking resemblance in its floi?^ to that of the Hawkesbury series of New South 
Wales. Among the species common to Africa and Australia arc Sphenopteris elongata, 
TMnnfekUa odontopteroides, T. trilohata^ TxniopUris Camitlicrsi, T, JDaintrcei and 
Fodozamites elongatus. The Stromberg beds have likewise furnished Baiera Sehenckiy 
and species of Pecopteris, AUthopteris^ &c. This assemblage of plants does not include 
frlossopteris, and indicates a later flora probably of Triassie age. The group may be 
paralleled with the Panchet rocks of India. It has also yielded Dicynodon and other 
reptilian remains. 

North America. — Rocks which arc regarded as equivalent to the European Trias 
cover a large area in North America. On the Atlantic coast, they are found in Prince 
Edward’s Island, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia ; in Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and North, Carolina ; in Honduras and along the chain of the Andes into 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic. On the western side of the Rocky Mountains they 
reappear in Idalio and stretch through California into British Columbia. They consist 
mainly of red sandstones, passing sometimes into conglomerates, and often including 
shales and impure limestones. But an important distinction may be drawn between 
their deielopment in the eastern and central parts of the continent, on the one hand, 
and along the Pacific slope on the other. In the latter region it is the pelagic type of 
the system which is developed, in the former it is the lagoon type. 

On the Pacific slope and eastwards into Idaho, strata which may represent the Trias 


^ Rep. Austral. Assoc. Sydney, i. (1887), p. 275. 

- A. B. Woodward, Mein. OeoJ. Sun\ N.S Wcde.% Palwo7itology, No. 4 (1890), p. 54. 
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are estimated to reach a thickness of sometimes as much as 14,000 or 15,000 feet. The 
stages of the system as worked out in the Mediterranean basin have l)een more or less 
clearly identified among these strata by means of their fossils. What may be the 
Jakutiaii stage is found in south-eastern Idaho among the so-called 3£eeJcocer as -beds of 
Aspen Mountain, which QontB.mMeeJcoccrasgraeilUatis, M. aplanahm, 31. mushhacLlamtm, 
and a species of Arccstes. The same stage appears to occur in the Santa Ana Mountains, 
California, where a species of Fseudo^nonotis likQ P. clarcti of the Werfen group, atrachy- 
ostracan ammonite and what is probably a Ehyiiclionclla have been found. In Shasta 
County, of the same State, a series of shales with TmcJmjceras ?, Proareestcs, and Pscntlo- 
motioUs may be Dinaiian. Fossils belonging to the Miischelkalk horizon have been 
obtained from the Star Peak Range in ISTevada — Trachyccras, Acrochordiceras, Eutomo- 
cc 7 'as, Ai'cestes, Orthoccras, genera common to the Trias of the Mediterranean province. 
The hloric and Carinthian stages of Plumas and Shasta Counties, California, are well 
represented by a large list of fossils, among which twenty or more species are believed to 
be identical with or closely related to forms found in the Eastern Alps, such as species 
of Eutoiaoccras, JumviteSy Sagenites, Tropites (including T. and 

Trachyccras., TiroUtes^ E%7imtes, Halohia {H. Lommeli, siiperha), and dlonotis saUnaria. 
The uppermost member of the Trias of California, the Hosselkus limestone, abounds in 
cephalopods. Its upper part, containing Pdiahdoceras, Tropites, Paratropites and Ilalorites, 
may possibly belong to the Juvavian stage.^ The ISToric stage has also been found in 
British Columbia. 

In the interior of the Continent, deposits marking inland seas cover vast area,s 
from Wyoming to FTew Mexico. They contain beds of gypsum and rock-salt, and 
have yielded a few lacustrine or brackish water shells. They occupy the position of 
the Trias, and are from 600 to 2000 feet thick. It is on the Atlantic border, how- 
ever, that thedagooii type of the Trias is best developed. The strata which represent 
the Triassic water-basins may be traced in separate areas from N ova Scotia to South 
Carolina. They have long been known and described in Connecticut, and in the wider 
tract from New Jersey through Pennsylvania and. Maryland into Virginia. The term 
Newark series ” has been applied to this group of -strata, consisting chiefly of red sand- 
stones, interstratified with conglomerates, breccias, shales, occasional impui'e limestones 
and, in Connecticut, several intercalated sheets of igneous rocks. In the last-named 
state they have been estimated to be from 7000 to 10,000 feet thick.^ 

The flora obtained from these strata presents a general resemblance to that of the 
European Trias. In Connecticut and New Jersey it includes horse-tails {Eqidsctum, 
Sclikoneura), cycads {Pteropliyllum, some European species), Zamiks, Otommites, 
Splienozamites, Nilssonia polymorpha, Lioonites), ferns {Pecopteris, jSku'ropferis, Tamio- 
ptcris, Olathropteris) and conifers {CheiroJepis).'' In Virginia, wliere t\vo distinct 

1 P. B. Meek, U.A. OeoL Mxplor. Fortieth Parallel, vol. iv. Part i. ; A. Hyatt, Evil. 
Geol. Soc. Aiiier. hi. (1S92) ; Gabh, Palaeontology of California, vol. i. ; J. E. Whiteaves, 
ContrilMtions to Canadian Paleontology, i. Part ii. p. 127 ; J. P. Smith, ,Tourn. OeoL vol. ii. 
p. 602 ; hi p. 374 ; iv. p. 385. 

- Professor Emerson, 3Ion.. U.S. G. K xxix. (1898), pp. 351-517. W. M. Davis, 7th. 
Ann. Rep. G. S. (1888), p. 455 ; 18th An72. Rep. ILA. G. K Part ii. (1898), pp. 1- 
192. I. C. Russell, U.S. G. E No. S5, (1892). \V. H. Hobbs, 21.s*^; Amu Rep. 

LLS. G. E. 1901, Part iii pp. 7-162. Numerous other uon-oflicial papers have been 
published on the ‘'Newark system.” The distribution of the rocks and the theories regard- 
ing their origin have been stated by Mr. Russell in the paper here cited, which also gives an 
exhaustive bibliography of the subject. The most recent discussion will be found in Mr. 
Hobbs’ essay, which contains also a chapter on the tilting and dislocation of the Pomerang 
Valley, and another on the results of the denudation of the region. 

J. S. Newberry, AlonoyrapJi U.E. Geol. Eurveij, vol. xiv. (1888), and .d wier. Joimu Ecu 
xxxvi. (1888), p. 342. 
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Mesozoic floras have been preserved, the older appears to he not more ancient than the 
Rhsetic stage. So abundant is the vegetable matter in the sandy strata of the series as 
to form seams of workable coal, one of which is sometimes 26 feet thick. The plants 
include species of Equisctmn, ScMzoneura, Macrotseniopteris, Acrosticliites , . QladophUMs, 
Loiicliopterls, Clatho'oqjteris, Fterophylhom, Ctc7iophyllnm, Fodozamites, Cycadites^ Zamio- 
strohus, Faiera, Cheirolepis, &c. Again in Korth Carolina a coal-bearing formation 
occurs with a similar flora, 41 per cent of the plants being also found in Virginia.^ 

The fauna of the North American Triassic rocks is remarkable chiefly for the num- 
ber and variety of its vertebrates. The labyrinthodonts are represented by footprints, 
from which upwards of fifty species have been described. Saurian footprints have like- 
wise been recognised ; in a few cases their bones also have been found. Some of the 
vertebrates had bird-like characteristics, among others that of three-toed hind feet, 
which produced impressions exactly like those of birds (pp. 1089, 1090). But, 
as already remarked, it is by no means certain that what have been described as 
“ ornithiclmites ” were not really made by deinosaurs. The small insectivorous 
marsupial {Dromatlicrinm) above referred to, found in the Trias of North Carolina, 
is the oldest American mammal yet known. 

Section ii. Jurassic. 

This great series of fossiliferous rocks, first recognised by William 
Smith in the geological series in England, received originally the name 
of “ Oolitic from the frequent and characteristic oolitic structures of 
many of its limestones. Lithological names being, however, objection- 
able, the term ‘^Jurassic,” applied by the geologists of France and 
Switzerland to the great development of the rocks among the Jura 
Mountains, has now been universally adopted to embrace the whole 
series of formations from the top of the Rhsetic strata up to the base of 
the Cretaceous system. 


§ 1. General Characters. 

Jurassic rocks have been recognised over a large part of the world. 
But they do not present that general uniformity of lithological character 
so marked among the Paloeozoic systems, especially the older members of 
the series. The lithology indeed can be seen to become more diversified 
as we ascend in the geological record. The suite of formations now to 
be doscri1)ed changes as it passes from England across France, and is 
replaced by a distinctly different type in Northern Germany, and by 
another in the Alps. If we trace the system farther into the Old World 
we find it presenting still another aspect in north-western India, while in 
America the meagre representatives of the European development have 
again a facies of their own. Hence no generally applicable petrographical 
characters can be assigned to this part of the geological record. 

The flora of the Jurassic period, so far as known to us, was 


^ W. M!. Fontaine, Monogr. JJ.F. GeoL Surv. vol. vi. (1883). The younger Mesozoic 
flora of Virginia is probably Neoconiiaii {postea, p. 1210). See also Mr. Lester Ward’s 
important niemoir on the “'Stattxs of the Mesozoic Floras of the United States,” Part i., in 
20th Amu Rep. U.S G. S. 1900. 
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esseatially gymnospermous.i The Palaeozoic forms of vegetation trace- 
able up to the close of the Permian system are here absent. Equisetums, 



Pig. 4lT. — Jurassic Ferns (Lower Oolite). 

a, Splienopteris ; h, Toeniopteris major, Lindl. and Hutt. (?) ; c, Todites Williamsoni, Brongn. 
(nat. size and mag.) ; d, Laccopteris polypodioides, Brongn. (nat. size and mag.). 


SO common in the Trias, are still abundant, one of them {E. aremceum) 



attaining gigantic proportions. Ferns like- 
wise continue plentiful, some of the chief 
genera being Cladophlehis^ Coiiiopteris, lActyo- 
phyllum, Laccopteris, Sagenopteris, Sphenopteris, 
Todites, and Tmiopteris (Figs. 417,41 8). The 
cycads (Fig. 41 9), however, are the dominant 
forms, in species of Ctenis, DioonUes, Nils- 
sonia, Otozamites, Podozainites, Ptilozarnites 
TPilliamsonia, &c. The family of Gink- 
goacese, represented by the living Ginkgo 
or Maiden-hair tree of China and Japan, 
appeared in the Jurassic forests in species 
of Ginkgo, Baieni, and Beania. From the 
upper part of the system in Portugal some 
plants have been obtained, which, if really 
primitive angiosperms, as has been siipposeci, 
are the earliest known forerunners? of the 

^ The entire known Jurassic flora of Britain, np to 


Pig. 418.— -Jurassic Pern — Tfeniopteris 
vittata, Brongn. (1). 


the top of the Portlandian stage was estimated in, 
1882 to comprise between 60 and 70 genera and about 
200 species — a scanty fragment of the whole vegetation 


of the period. Etheridge, Q. J. G, iS. 1882, Presidential Address. 
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familiar plants of the present time.^ Conifers are found in some numbers, 
particularly the genera Anmcarites, Oryptomerites, Nageopsis, 

Fagiophyllmi, Finm, Taxifes^ and this flora appears to have flourished 
luxuriantly even as far north as Spitzbergen, where the large number of 
cycads gives an almost tropical aspect to the Jurassic vegetation of this 
Arctic island.^ 

The JuiTissic fauna ^ presents a far more varied aspect than that 
of any of the preceding systems. Owing to the intercalation of fresh- 
water, and sometimes even terrestrial, deposits among the marine forma- 
tions, traces of the life of the lakes and rivers, as well as of the land 
itself, have been to some extent entombed, besides the preponderant 
marine forms. The conditions of sedimentation have likewise been 



419. — Jurassic Cycads (Lower Oolites). 

a, IVilliaiusonia y;igas, Carr h, Otozaiuites acuminatus, Liudl. and Hiitt. (|) ; 
r, William.sonia i)ectoii, Pliill, (nat. size and mag.). 


favourable for the preservation of a succession of varied phases of marine 
life. Professor Phillips directed attention to the remarkable ternary 
arrangement of the English Jurassic series.^ Argillaceous sediments are 
there succeeded by arenaceous, and these by calcareous, after which the 

^ Dq Saporta, Gomj)t. o'end. cxi. i>. 812. L. F. Ward, 16^/^ Ann. Re2^. G.S. (J. S. p. 
520. 

- 0, Heer, K. Avemk. Vet. Akad. Handl. xiv. No. 5, p. 1. The Jurassic flora is 
discussed by L. P. Wardiu the memoir cited onp. 1111. See also his description of a new 
genus {Cy cad ell a) and 20 new species of Cycadean trunks from the Jurassic rocks of Wyom- 
ing, Pro(:^ Wab-hington^ Acad. Sci. i. (1900), pp. 253-300. A. C. Seward, ‘‘The Jurassic 
Flora,’’ forming part of the Catalogue of Mesozoic Plants published by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, Part i, 1900. Fontaine, Monogr. VI. If.S. G-. 8. 1883. 

^ The total Jurassic fauna of Britain up to the top of the Portlanclian stage was 
estimated in 1882 to include 450 genera and 4297 species, which is likewise hut a small 
proportion of the whole original fauna ; Etheridge, op. supra cU. 

^ ‘ Geology of Oxfordshire,’ &e. p. 393. 
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arefillaceous once more recur. These changes are more or less local in 
their occurrence, but five repetitions of the succession are to be traced 
from the top of the Lias to the top of the Portlandian stage. Such an 
alternation of sediments points to interrupted depression of the sea- 
bottom.^ It permitted the growth and preservation of different kinds of 
marine organisms in succession over the same areas, — at one time sand- 
banks, followed by a growth of corals, with abundant sea-urchins and 
shells, and then by an inroad of fine mud, which destroyed the corals, 
but in which, as it sank to the bottom, the abundant cephalopods and 
other mollusks of the time were admirably preserved. 

Sponges abounded on some parts of the floor of the Jurassic seas. 
Lithistid genera form thick beds in the Upper Jurassic Spoil gitenkalk of 
Franconia and other parts of the European continent. Calcareous 
sponges are represented by numerous genera (Peronidella, GoryneUti, J’y;.). 
Professor Pothpletz has described horny sponges from the Upper Lias of 



Fig. 420.- • Jurassic Corals (Middle Oolite). 

a, Isastmea helianthoides, Goldf. ; Montlivaltia dispar, Pliill. ; c, Cornoseris irradiaus, M. Kdw. 



W lirtemberg, . and more recently an example from the Dogger of the 
Bernese Oberland in which recognisable diatoms were enclosed.- 

A characteristic feature of the Jurassic fauna is the abundance of its 
beds or banks of coral. During the time of the Corallian formation, in 
particular, the greater part of Europe appears to have lieen submerged 
beneath a coral sea. Stretching through England from Dorsetshire to 
Yorkshire, these coral accumulations have been traced across the Con- 
tinent from Normandy to the Mediterranean, over the east of France, 
through the whole length of the Jura Mountains, and along the 
flank of the Swabian Alps. The corals belonged to the genera Imdnmty 
Astrocamia, Thamnastrma, Anahacia, Thecosmilia, Montlivalfm, &c. (Fig. 
420). In the Jurassic seas generally Echinoderms were abundant, but 
the types of Palaeozoic time had now entirely disappeared. The Grinoids 
were now represented by comparatively few forms, such as the genera 
Peniacrims (Fig. 421), Millericrinus, and Apiommm. Among these the 
multiplication of identical or nearly identical parts reaches a climax in 

1 Ante, p. 649, 

2 Z. D. 6. Q. xlviii. (1896), p. 905 ; 1900, pp. 154, 388. 
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tlie Fentacrinus fossilis, wliicli is estimated to have possessed no fewer than 
600,000 distinct ossicles. There were likewise several forms of star-fishes, 
l)nt it is in [the great profusion of echinoids that the echinoderms now 



Fi;;'. 421.— Lias Criiioids. 

a, Isocriims basaltiformis, Gol(,lt (sid(^ view and end view of part of stem) ; 
h, Pentacrinus Ibasilis, Blum, (—'briareus, Mill.) (i). 


begin to be distinguished. Among these the genera Acromlenia, Cidaris 

(F^g. 422), Ilemiddans, GhjiMaus, Fmulodiadma, Jl&nipcdina, NucleoUtes 

{EMnohrumd), Glypms, Pygaster, Pygurus, a,nd Collyrifes were conspicuous. 

I;’olyzoa of creeping, foliaceous, and dendroid types abound on many 

horizons in the Jurassic system. They include the genera Siomatopora, 

Prolmdna, Bei-mdcea, Diadnpara, Idmmea, Spiropora, Apsmdesm, Ceriopara, 

ffrlmijiniV: They occur plentifully in the Pea- 

grit IxhIs of the Inferior Oolite near Cheltenham, 

and Forest Marble near Bath, and still more 

almndantly near Metz and near Caen.^ Ihe 

braehiopods (Figs. 423, 424) continue to decrease 

in importance compared to the prominence they r 

onioyed in Pahuozoic time. So far as known. Fig. . 122 .-, Jurassic sea-urdun. 

the/ chipfiy belong to the Terebratulife, Ehyn- “ 

chonellute, and Thecidiid£e, though the LingulidoB, 

Discinidae, and Craniidis still occur as they do in our present seas 
The last of the ancient group of the Spirifers were represented 
1 F. D. Longe, Geol. Mag. 1881, p. 23. British Museum “ Catalogue of Jurassic 
Bryozoa.” liy J. W. Gregory, 1896. 
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by Spififerina and Suessia, which, did not outlive the Jurassic^ period. 
The Athyrids also now die out with the genera and 

Koninckella. Among the lamellibranchs (Figs. 425-4:28) a number of 
still living families now began their existence, such as the ArcidiB, 
Anomiidse, Anatinid^e, Thraciidae, Cyrenidse, Isocardiidse, Veneridie, 
Tellinidae, Pholadidse, and Donacidae. Some of the more abundant 
Jurassic genera are Aviculd, Pseudo'iiio'iiotis, Aiicella, Posiclonofiiyd^ Gevvillkij 



Fig. 423.— Oolitic Bvachiopods. 

a, Rliynchoiiella (Acantliothyris) spinosa, ScMotli. (I-), Lower Oolite ; b, Terebratula riullipsii, 
Mor. 0, Lower Oolite ; c, Rliynclionella piiiguis, Rcein., Middle Oolite. 


Ostrea, Gnjphxci, Exogym, Limcc, Peden, Pinna, Astarte, Cardinia, Car.diuni, 
Gresslya, Jlippopodium, Modiola, Pleuromya, Cyprina, hocardia, Pholadomya, 
Goniomya, and Trigonia. Some of these genera, particularly the tribe of 
oysters, are specially characteristic : Gryplisoa, for example, occurring in 
such numbers in some of the Lias limestones as to suggest for these 
strata the name of ‘^Gryphite Limestone,’’ and again in the so-called 
“ Gryphite Grit ” of the Inferior Oolite. Different species of Trigonm,^ 



Fig. 424. — Lias Bracliiopods. 

a, Oadomella Moorei, Dav. (nat. size and enlarged); h, Spiriferiim Walcottii, Sby. 


a genus now restricted to the Australian seas, are likewise distinctive 
of horizons in the middle and upper part of the system. Of the^astero- 
poda some families that can be traced far back into Palaeozoic time 
and still survive at the present day reached their highest development 

^ This genus affords an instructive example of the remarkable changes of form which 
some genera of shells have undergone. See Lycett’s monograpli on Trigonia, Palmonto- 
grajph. & 0 C, 
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in Jurassic seas. Such were the Pleurotomariidse, Turbinidse, Neritop- 
sida3 and Pyramidellidse. The last of the pteropoddike genus Conularia, 
which attained its culmination in the Silurian period, now finally died 
out in the time of the Lias. The more abundant gasteropod genera 



(f, (Jryplia'u cyinbiuni, Latn, (J) 
Hyb. f) ; (J, Hippoi)odium 
y; Nucxila Hatninerl, Dcfr. 


Fig 425.— Liassic La«ielUbranob«. 

■ h, IJinii Kigantia, Hby. ( 1 ); Gvyplim arcimta, Um. (inoarva, 
pondoronnm, Sby. (» ; «. Posidonoiiiya Broanii, GoWf. nat. size); 


(Fig 429) in the Jurassic system of Britain are Acimonim, Alarm, 
A mherleya, (Jerithmm, Natica, Nm-mm, Plmrotomaria (nearly eighty species), 
FHeudamelania, Pti/rpuroidea, Trochus, Turlo, and Tuintella. 

1 W. H. HudU'ston and E. Wilson, “ Catalogue of Britisli Jurassic Gasteroiioda, 1892. 
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But the most important element in the molluscan fauna was un- 
doubtedly supplied by the cephalopods. The Ammonites, which reached, 
their climax in Triassic time, though still abundant in Jurassic waters 
were already on the wane. Of the nine families which have been 
observed in the Trias only one (that of the Phylloceratidae) can be traced 
through the Jurassic and Cretaceous formations. Of the dibranchiate 



Fig. 426.— Lower Oolitic Laiiiellibranchs. 
a, Trigonia navis, Lain. Qr) ; h, Modiola sowerbyana, D’Orb. (1). 


types the Belemnoidea, which begin in the Trias, rapidly reach a remark- 
able abundance and variety in the Jurassic formations. But they 
decline in the Cretaceous system, and are represented at the present day 
by only a single living genus (Spirula). The Sepioidea make their first 
appearance in the Lias (Beloteidhis, Geoteuthis, Teuthopsis), and still survive 
in our modern cuttle-fishes. As has been apparent in the foregoing 



• a 

Fig. 427.— Middle Oolitic Ltimellibranchs. 
a, Ostre.a (Alectryonia) liastelljita, Sclilotli. (h ) ; h, Trigonia clavellata, Sby. (.1). 


description of the Trias, and as will be still more noticeable in the follow- 
ing account of the Jurassic system, the cephalopoda possess a great 
importance to the geologist, for their limited vertical range makes them 
extremely valuable in marking successive life-zones.^ The Jurass^ foimia- 
tions have been divided into a series of platforms, each characterised by 

^ Students interested in the phylogeny of these organisms will find a suggestive paper 
by A. Hyatt, “Evolution of the Faunas of the Lower Lias/’ in the Proc. Boston Boc. Eat. 
Eist. xxiv. (1888), p. 17. 
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some predominant species or group of Ammonites. In the older part of 
the Jurassic system the genera Arietites, ASgocems, Amaltheus^ Harpocems, 
Lytoceras, Oxynoticems^ Phyllocems, and Sfeplieoceriis are characteristic (Figs. 
441, 442, 443). Higher up, besides some of these genera, we find 



Pi{^. 4‘2S. — Upper Oolitic Laiuellibnmclis. ® 

a, Exo{j,'yni virp^ula, D’Orb. ; h, Ostrea deltoidea, Sby. (;)■); c, Astarte hartwellensts, Sliy. (fi) ; d, Proto- 
cardin .striatulu, Sby. (.t) ; e, Trigoniii gibbosa, Sby. (.4) ; /, Frotoccardia dissiniilis, Sby. (i). 

Oosinoceras, RerisjJundeSj Caniiocenis, Kepg)lentes, and Aspidoceras- (Fig. 
44e5), and in the upper parts Rerisphinctes, Olcostephanus, Eemecicia, and 
Oppelia, The Belemnites (Fig. 430), like the Ammonites, though in a 
less degree, serve to mark life-zones. 



Fig. 42i>. — Jura.sKic Gasteropoda. 

OjiNatica luilUaiia, Ijyc. (Lower Oolites) ; h, Norita costvilata, Desli. (Ijower Ooliio, 
nat. size and mag.) ; c, Plcsurotomaria reticulata, Sow. (Kimoridge clay, 1). 


No contrast can be more marked than between the crustacean fauna 
of the Jurassic and that of the Palaeozoic systems. The ancient trilobites 
and eurypterids are now replaced by tribes of long-tailed lobsters and 
prawns [Fedmus, Aeger, Eryon, Scapheu.% Erynia, Magila, &c.) while the 
earliest brachyurous forms ^ {Frosopon) now make their appearance. 

For an account of the Juras.sic decapods of Nortli Germany see G. Krause, Z, J), G. <G 
1891, p. 171. 
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These were accompanied by a few Isopods, some of which have been ex- 
cellently preserved in the finer-grained strata (Archmqniscus, Cyclosj)Ji%roma). 



Fig. 430. — Jurassic Beleiunites. 

((, Beleiniiites paxillosu.s, Sclilotli. (Lias, 1) ; h, B. irregularis, Sclilotli. (Lius and Lower Oolit(i, 
nat. size) ; r. B. liastatus, Blainv. (Middle Oolite). 


Here and there, particularly in the Jurassic series of England and 
Switzerland, thin bands occur containing the remains of terrestrial 
insects (Fig. 431). The neuropterous forms predominate, including 





Fig. 431. — Insects, Purbeck Beds. 

a, 1), Wings of Xeuropterous Insects (OrthopMehia) (nat. .size and uiag.) ; c, Ckmlndiii'iti 
dongatim (wdt. size and mag. Brodie, ‘Foss. Insects,’ j)l. ii. and v.) 

remains of dragon-flies, mayflies, and white-ants. There are also orthop- 
terous genera, such as cockroaches, grasshoppers, earwigs, crickets, and 
walking-stick insects. The elytra of beetles, owing to their durability, 
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have been found in some numbers in certain favourable deposits, such as 



are met with in the Lias, Stonesfield Slate, and Purbeck beds of Eno'land. 
VOL. II 
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They belong to still familiar types (Curculionidse, Chrysomelidse, Biipre- 
stidse, Elateridse, Melolonthidse). The hemiptera are well represented 
even as low down as the Lias. The earliest flies (Diptera) are found in 
the same formation, and they occur in different platforms higher up in the 
system. The earliest ants (Hymenoptera) have likewise been furnished 
by the Lias and the fine-grained upper Jurassic limestones.^ 

In few departments of the animal kingdom was the advent of Mesozoic 
time more marked than among the fishes. The Palaeozoic types, with 
their heterocercal tails, had nearly died out. The sharks and rays were 
well represented by species of Acrodus and Hybodus, while the ganoids 
appeared in numerous, mostly homocercal genera, such as Lepidotus, 
Eapedius, Tetragomlepis, Memlon, Microdon, Gyrodus, Eugnatlms, Caturus, 
E%tliynotus^ and Pholidopliorm, A few teleosteans occur {Leptolepis^ 
Thrissops). 

But the most impressive feature in the life of the Jurassic period was 
the abundance and variety of the reptilian forms. Mesozoic time, as 
already remarked, has been termed the “Age of Eeptiles,” and it was 
especially during the Jurassic ]Deriod that reptilian types reached their 
maximum development. The ancient order of labyrinthodonts and the 
abundant anomodonts of the Trias disappeared, and their places were 
taken by other new orders which, after a wonderful profusion of types 
had been reached, died out in Mesozoic time. The earliest known 
Chelonia, which come from the Keuper of Wiirtemburg {Froga noclielys), 
are succeeded in the upper Jurassic formations by other forms which 
■closely resemble living types. Numerous fragments, which may be 
lacertilian, have been obtained from the Pui^beck Beds. The bones of 
various crocodilian genera occur, such as Teleosaums, F(d((f/f/s(iuri(.'<, Steueo- 
sauncs, Ilystriosaiinis^ and Gomopholis. Steneosawrus^ found in the York- 
shire Lias and the Stonesfield Slate, was a true carnivorous crocodile, 
measuring about 18 feet in length, which ventured perhaps more freely 
to sea than the gavial of the Ganges or the crocodile of the Nile. Of 
the long-extinct reptilian types, one of the most remarkable was that of 
the enaliosaurs or sea-lizards. One of these, the IcJdhyosaurus (Fig. 432, a), 
was a creature with a fish -like body, two pairs of strong swimming- 
paddles, a vertical tail- fin, and a head joined to the body without 
any distinct neck, but furnished with two large eyes, having a ring 
of bony plates round the eye-ball, and with teeth that had no distinct 
sockets. Some of the skeletons of this creature exceed 24 feet in 
length. Contemporaneous with it was the Flesiosauras (Fig. 432, h), 
distinguished by its long neck, the larger size of its paddles, the smaller 
size of its head, and the insertion of its teeth in special sockets, as 
in the higher saurians. These creatures seem to have haunted the 
shalloV Liassic " seas, and, varying in species wdth the successive ages, 
to have survived till towards the close of Mesozoic time.'*^ Tfce genus 

^ A. Gr. Butler, Geol. Mag. x. (1873) p. 2 ; i. 2ii(l ser. (1874) p. 446. Scudder, B. U.B. 
G. S. No. 71 (1891), p. 175, and autlioi'ities there cited. 

On the distribiition of the Plesiosaurs see a table by G. F. Whidborne, (^K J. (.L K 
(1881), p. 480. 
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Fliosaurus, related to the last-named, was distinguishable from it by the 
shortness of its neck and the propor- 
tionately large size of its head. Another 
extraordinary reptilian type was that 
of the pterodactyles or dying reptiles 
(Ornithosauria or Pterosauria), which 
were likewise peculiar to Mesozoic time. 

These huge, winged, bat-like creatures 
had large heads, teeth (when present) 
in distinct sockets, eyes with bony 
plates like the IrJifJif/oMicri/s, the fifth 
finger of each fore -foot prolonged to 
a great length, for the purpose of sup- ' 
porting a membrane for 


flight. 


and 

bones, like those of birds, hollow and 
air-filled^ (Pigs. 433-437). The best- 
known genus, Fterodactyhis^ had a 



Fig. 433. — Jurassic Pterosain-, 
Scaphoguathiis crassirostris, 
Goldf. (Middle Oolite). 


short tail and jaws furnished from 

Others were JJimorphodon, distinguished 


end to end with long teeth. 



Fig. 434. -“Jurassic Beinosuur and Ptoro.saur. 

'U, Megalosaurus Bucddandi (Meyer), tootli (h); h, Mcgalosaiirus, re.storatioii of Inml, after 0\V(iii (.y^) ; 
e, RhaiuphocephaliLs Bncklaiidi (Goldf.), r<^Ktoration, after Phillix)s (coinx)are Fig. 437); d, Do. tootli 
(nat. si;ie) ; e, D(n jaw (i). 

especially by long anterior and short hinder teeth, and by the length of 
its tail; FhamjihorhyncJms (Figs. 435-437), also possessing a long tail, 

^ See Marsli on wings of Pterodactyles, Amer. Jouru. Set. April 1882. Tlie reniarkalde 
■specimen of Wicmplwrhynchus (M. Munsteri) from tlie Solenliofen Slate, described by this 
•author (Figs. 435-437), possessed a long tail, the last sixteen short vertebrae of which 
supported a peculiar caudal membrane wdiich, kept in an upright position by flexible spine.s, 
must have been an efficient instrument for steering the flight of the creature. The three 
figures which illustrate this structure were supplied by the late Professor Marsh. 
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with a caudal membrane and having formidable jaws, wliich may have 
terminated in a horny beak; Scaj)hognatJms^ with a massive skull in 
which the teeth stretch along the whole length ; Eham;phocephalus and 
DorygnatJms, These strange harpy-like creatures wmre • able to fly, to 



shuffle on land, or perch on rocks, perhaps even to dive in search of their prey. 
The long slender teeth wdiich some of them possessed probably indicate 
that the creatures lived on fish. Lastly, the most colossal living beiugs 
of Mesozoic time, and, indeed, so far as we know, of any time, lielonged 
to the ancient order of Deinosaurs, wMch then attained their ma?cimimi 
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walking probably 


feeding 


development. In these animals, which appeared in the earliest Mesozoic 
ages, ordinary reptilian characters (as already remarked) were united to 
others, particularly in the hinder part of the skeleton, like those of bii'ds. 
It was during the Jurassic period that the Deinosaurs reached their 
culmination in size, variety, and abundance. The 
most important European Jurassic genera are 
Gomimgnathus^ MegalostviLvus (Fig. 434), and Cetio- 
saurus. In the little Comjjsognathus, from the 
Solenhofen Limestone, the bird-like affinities are 
strikingly exhibited, as it possessed a long neck, 
small head, and long hind limbs on which it must 
have hopped or walked. The Megaloscmras of the 
Stonesfield Slate is estimated to have had a 
length of 25 feet, and to have weighed two or 
three tons. It frequented the shores of the lagoons, 
on its massive hind legs, and 
on the mollusks, fishes, and perhaps the 
small mammals of the district. Still more gigantic 
was the Cetiosaurus, which, according to Phillips, prob- 
ably reached, when standing, a height of not less 
than 1 0 feet and a length of 50 feet. It seems to have 
been a marsh-loving or river-side animal, living on the 
ferns, cycads, and conifers among which it dwelt. ^ 

But these monsters of the Old World were 
surpassed in dimensions by some discovered in the 
Jurassic formations of Colorado. Of these, Brontch 
mwmB was distinguished by its relatively short 
body, long neck and tail, and remarkably small 
head. Its legs and feet were massive, with solid 
bones, and it made footprints each measuring a])Out 
a square yard in area. Its length is estimated 
at 50 feet or more, and its weight, when alive, 
at more than 20 tons. In habit it was more or less amphibiotis, probably 
feeding on aquatic plants or other succulent vegetation. The small head 
aTid brain and slender neural cord indicate a stupid, slow-moving reptile.^ 
Stegosaurus had a remarkably small slmll with one of the smallest brains 
in any known vertebrate, short massive jaws, very short, powerful fore- 
limbs, and comparatively long and slender hind -limbs. But its most 
singular character was the possession of jumierous dermal spines, some 
of great size and power, and many bony plates of various sizes and shapes, 
some of them more than 3 feet in diameter. Thus armed as well as 
protected, it must have been one of the most uncouth monsters that 
haunted the waters of the time. Yet it was itself herbivorous, and 
appears fo have been more or less aquatic in habit. The most colossal 



Eig. 4BG.— .Inrassic Pt:orosauv. 
lUiainpliorliynclnis i:)hynunis, 
Mai’sh (MiuistGi'i, Goldf.). 
Caudal extnunity (luit. 


^ Restorations of some of these antique types of life were made by Marsh, Am.er. Joufn. 
8cL 1. (1895) p. 409 56(7., and GeoL Alag. (1890), p. 1 mj, 

^ Marsh, Anier. Jourii. 8ci. xxvi. (1883), p, 81. Marsh's latest lists will be found in 
Monograph No. xxvii. (1896) f/.N. G. 8. 
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of all these forms, and, indeed, the most gigantic creature yet known, was 
that to which Marsh gave the name of Atlantoscmrus. It was built on so 
huge a scale that its femur alone is more than 8 feet high, the correspond- 
ing bone of the most gigantic elephant looking like that of a dwarf, when 
put beside this fossil. The whole length of the animal is supposed to have 
been not much short of 100 feet, with a height of 30 feet or more. In 
the same stratum with the bones of Atlantosaimis were found those of an 
allied gigantic smTCidl, Apatoscmrus, which must have been at least §0 feet 
long. Biploclocus had such weak dentition as to show that the creature 
was herbivorous, probably living on succulent vegetation. Alorosaurus 
was marked by the small size of its head for a body about 40 feet long. 
Besides these various herbivorous deinosaurs, there were likewise bipedal 
carnivorous types that preyed upon them. Among these the best known, 
Cemtoscmms, was distinguished by the comparatively large size of its skull, 
which was armed with a high trenchant horn and powerful cutting 



Fig. 437. — Jurassic Pterosaur. 

RliamiDliorhynelms pliyllurns, Marsh (Muiisteri) (i), restored by IMarsh. 


teeth. The animal was upwards of 20 feet long, and when standing on 
its massive hind feet must have been some 12 feet high. Contempor- 
aneous with these huge creatures, however, there existed in Jurassic 
time in North America diminutive forms having such strong avian 
affinities that their separate bones cannot be distinguished from those 
of birds. Professor Marsh, who brought these interesting forms to 
light, regarded them as having been in some cases probalily arboreal in 
habit, with possibly at first no more essential difference from the birds 
of their time than the absence of feathers.^ Such were the genera to 
which he gave the names of Eallopus and Namsaw'us. Baptanodon was 
a large swimming reptile, most nearly related to Ichtki/osaurus, but without 
teeth. Pantosmims is believed to have been a true plesiosaur with teeth, 

^ For Marsh’s descriptions of Jurassic Deinosaurs .see Anier. Jowni. (1878) p. 

411 ; xvii. (1879) p. 86; xviii. (1880) ; xix.J1880) p. 253 ; xxi. (1881) p. 417 ; x.xii. (1881) 
p. 340 ; xxiii. (1882) p. 81 ; xxvi. (1883) p. 81 ; xxvii. (1884) p. 161 ; xxxiv. (1887) p. 
413 ; xxxvii. (1889) pp. 323, 331 ; xxxix. (1890) p. 415 ; xlii. (1891) p. 179 ; xliv. (1892) 
p. 347. Monorfra2)h XI.S, U. *8. No. xxvii. (1896) p. 481. 
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and to have been marine in its habits. There was likewise a small 
crocodile, Goniopholis (TJi^Aosaurws). 

The oldest known bird, Arduwjjteryx (Fig. 438), comes from the 
Solenhofen Limestone in the Upper Jurassic series— a rock which has 
been especially prolific in the fauna of the Jurassic period. This 
interesting organism, which ’was rather smaller than a crow, united some 
of the characters of reptiles with those of a true bird. Thus it possessed 
biconcave vertebrae, a Avell-ossified sternum, and a long lizard-like tail, 
each vertebra of which bore a pair of quill-feathers. The three wing- 
fingers were all free and each ended in a claw, and there appear to 



Fig. 48 S. — Binl (Arch»ox>tery>c inaerura, Owen) — Soleiiliofon Limp.stonB (Middle Jurassic). 
a, Tail and Tail-featliers (1) ; h, ciuidal vortebne (iiat. size) ; e, foot (P. 


have been four toes to each foot, as in most of our common birds. The 
jaws carried true teeth, as in the toothed birds found in the Cretaceous 
rocks of Kansas.^ Kemains of birds have likewise been obtained from 
the Upper Jurassic rocks (Atlantosaiirus-beds) of the Wyoming region in 
Western America. The best preserved of these, named by Marsh 
Laopteryx, was believed by him to have possessed teeth and biconcave 
vertebrae. 

The most highly organised animals of which the remains have been 
discovered in the Jurassic system are small foinns with monotremc and 
marsupial affinities. Two horizons in England have furnished these 
interesfing relics — the Stonesfield Slate and the Purbeck beds. The 

^ See Marsh, Amer. Jovni. ScL Nov. 1881, p. 337 ; (r\‘oL 1881, p. 485 ; Carl 
Vogt, Rev. S(yi. Sept. 1879 ; Seeley, Geol. Mag. 1881, pp. 300, 454 ; W. Barnes, SUzh. 
Berlin Alxul. xxxviii. (1882) p. 817 ; Geol. Mag. 1882, p. 566 ; 1884, p. 418. 

Amer. Journ. S'.i. xxi. (1881) p. 341 ; also xxii. p. 337. 
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Stoiiesfield Slate has yielded the remains of five genera — Jm^hityhis, 
Amphilestes, and Phascolotlieriuni (Fig. 439), probably insectivorous, the 
latter resembling the living American opossums ; Amphitheritm, re- 
sembling most closely the Australian Myrmecohms ; and Stereognathus, of 
which the affinities are uncertain. Higher up in the English Jurassic 
series another interesting group of mammalian remains has been obtained 
from the Purbech beds, whence upwards of twenty species have been 
exhumed belonging to eleven- genera (Spalacotheriuin (Peralestes), 
Amhlothenwm^ AchyrodoUj Kurtodon, Peramus, 8tylodo% Bolodon^ Triconodon 



Fig. 43‘.i.--Mar.sui)ial from the Stoiiesfield Slate. 
Phascolotheriuin Buclviaiidi, Broderip : a, teeth, magnified ; 71, jaw, nat. si?:e. 


(Triaamthodon), Fig. 440), of which some appear to have been insecti- 
vorous, with their closest living rejiresentatives among the Australian 
phalangers and American opossums, wdiile one, Plagiaulax, resembling 
the Australian kangaroo-rats {Hypdprijinnu.^), was held by Owen to have 
been a carnivorous forni.^ A still more varied and abundant assemblage 
of mammalian remains has been exhumed from the Jurassic rocks of the 
western regions of the United States (p. 1159). 

Geographical Distribution. — The Jurassic system covers a ^’ast 
area in Europe. Beginning at the west, remnants of it occur in the far 



Fig. HO. — jVIammals from the Piirbeck Bods. 
a, Prototlnn-ian Jtiw of Pkigianlax minor. Falconer (?) ; 7), same (nat. size) ; e, molar (?); 
(J, iVlarsnpial Jaw of Triconodon morda.x (Triacaiitliodon .serrnla), Owen (nat. sijjp). 


north of Scotland. It ranges across England as a liroad liaiid from the 
coasts of Yorkshire to those of Dorset. Crossing the Channel, it encircles 
with a great ring the Cretaceous and Tertiary basin of tlie norfcli of 
France, wffience it ranges on the one side southwards down the valleys of 
the Saone and Khone, and on the other round the old crystalline fjucleus 
of Auvergne to the Mediterranean. Eastwards, it sweeps through the 

^ See Falconer, Q. J. (L S. xiii. 261 ; xviii. 348; 0\veii,V‘ Monograpli of Mesozoic 
Mainmals,” Palmntogmph Soc. 1871 ; ‘Extinct Mammals of Ajistralia,’ 1S77 ; MarsTi in 
the papers cited {podea, p. 1159). 
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Jura Mountains (^yhence its name is taken) up to tlie liigli grounds of 
Bohemia. It forms part of the outer ridges of the Alps on both sides, 
rises along the centre of the Apennines, and appears here and there over 
the Spanish peninsula. Covered by more recent formations, it underlies 
the great plain of northern Germany, whence it ranges eastwards and 
occupies large tracts in central and eastern Kussia. Neumayr, following- 
up the early generalisation of L. von Euch, maintained that three distinct 
geographical regions of deposit, marking diversities of climate, can be 
made out among the Jurassic rocks of Europe.^ (1) The Mediterranean 
province, embracing the Pyrenees, illps, and Carpathians, with all the 
tracts lying to the south. One of the biological characters of this area 
was the great abundance of Ammonites belonging to the groups of Hetero- 
jjhylli (lUiylloceniJ) and Fimbriati (Lytoceras), and the presence of forms 
of Terebratula of the family of T. dlj^hya (janitor). (2) The central European 
province, comprising the tracts to the north of the Alpine ridge, includ- 
ing France, England, Germany, and the Baltic countries, and marked by 
the comparative rarity of the Ammonites just mentioned, which are 
replaced by others of the genera Aspidocrrafi and Ojypelia^ and ])y 
abundant reefs and masses of coral. (3) The boreal or Pussian province, 
comprising the middle and north of Kussia, Petschora, Spitzbergen, and 
Greenland. The life in this area was less varied than in the others ; in 
particular, the widely distributed species of Oppelia and Arpidoceras of 
the middle -European province are absent, as well as large masses of 
corals, showing that in Jurassic times there was a pcrce]3tible diminution 
of temperature towards the north. 

Neumayr subsequently extended these three provinces into homoiozoic 
zones or belts stretching round the globe, and showing the probable dis- 
tribution of climate and life during Jurassic and eaily Ci*etaceous times. 
(1) The Boreal Zone descends as far as lat. 46"’ in North America, whence 
it bends north-eastwards, coming as high a.s lat. 63° in Scandinavia; lait 
then taking a remarlcable l)end towards tlie south-east across Kussia, the 
Kirghiz Steppes and Turkestan into Tibet, about hit. 29“ N. and long. 
85“ E. This curious projection is explained l)y the fact that the fauna of 
the Jurassic rocks of Tibet, Kashmir and Nepal, though peculiar, has 
greater affinities with that of the boreal than with that of more southern 
zones. The boreal zone is divisible, n.s far as yet known, into throe 
provinces, the Arctic, Russian a.nd Himalayan. (2) The North Temperate 
Zone reaches to about lat. 33“ in North America. In Europi? its limits 
are more precisely defined. It extends from Lisbon across the Spanish 
tableland to the west end of the Pyrenees, thence across the south of 

^ Ne-umayr, “ Jiira-Stu<.lien,” Jahrb. NeoL 1871, pp. 297, 451 ; Verhandt. 

Geol. Reichsand. 1871, p. 165; 1872, .54; 1873, ]). 288. ‘‘UOer climatiselie Zoneu 

walireiid (kr Jura- tnul Kreidezeit,” JMnkseh, Wien. Jhut. xlvii. (1883), j). 277. 'Dio 
geograpliisclie Verbreitiing dor Jiiraforiuationf oj). cM. 1. (1885), ]). 57. Tn tliese luenioirs 
the student will find mueli iuterostiiig speculation rog,ardiug zoological distribution, organic 
progress, ami vicissitudes of climate during tbe Jurassic and Neocouda,n periods. The last 
memoir contains tw'O suggestive maps of Jurassic geography. Consult also Sness’ “ Aiitlitz 
des Erde.” 
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France and along the north side of the Alps to the north end of the 
Cai*pathians, bending southward so as to keep to the north of the Black 
Sea and Caucasus, and then striking south-eastwards into the Himalaya 
chain, where it is nearly cut off by the extension of the Boreal Zone just 
mentioned. In this zone four provinces have been recognised — the middle 
European, Caspian, Punjab, and Californian. (3) The Equatorial Zone 
extends southwards to the southern end of Peru, and does not include 
the extreme southern coasts of South Africa and Australia, which with 
the remaining part of South America, lie in the South Temperate Zone. 
In the Equatorial Zone, seven provinces are more or less clearly defined ; 
the Alpine, Mediterranean, Crim-Caucasian, Ethiopian, Columbian, Carib- 
bean (?), and Peruvian. The South Temperate Zone is allowed four 
pro’^dnces : the Chilian, New Zealand (?), Australian, and Cape. 

By carefully collecting and collating the evidence furnished by the 
discovery of Jurassic rocks in all parts of the world, Neumayr believed 
hinaself warranted to give a sketch of the probable geographical distri- 
bution of sea and land during the Jurassic period, and even to reduce the 
data to the form of maps. He thought there was sufficient proof of the 
existence of three great oceans partly coincident with those still existing 
— the Arctic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the Antarctic Ocean. A 
central Mediterranean stretched across the narrow part of the x^merican 
Continent, and traversing what is now the North i-ltlantic, swept all over 
central and southern Europe, the present Mediterranean Sea, and the 
north of xifrica. It joined the x4.rctic Ocean in the Eussian plain, sent 
various arms into x4.sia, and passing across central India stretched south- 
wards to the xlntarctic Ocean. A long and wide branch extended between 
x4.frica and a supposed mass of land connecting southern Africa, Mada- 
gascar, and southern India. The chief terrestrial areas of the period, 
according to Neumayr, were the African-Brazilian continent, extending 
across the southern x4tlantic ; the Chinese- Australian continent, extending 
from the north of China over the south-east of Asia to Tasmania and 
New Zealand ; the Nearctic continent, extending from south-eastern 
G-reenland and Iceland across the North Atlantic to the Culf of Mexico ; 
the Scandinavian island, the European Archipelago, consisting of 
numerous insular tracts dotted over the Jurassic sea from Ireland on the 
west to southern Eussia on the east ; the Turanian island, lying to the 
east of the Caspian ; and the Ural island, on the site of the Ural 
Mountains. But much of this geography rests on slender evidence. One 
of the most remarkable facts pointed out by Neumayr is the extent of 
the overlap of upper Jurassic rocks upon lower members of the system. 
He showed that the Lias was not deposited over an enormous part of the 
earth's surface, which nevertheless sank beneath the sea wherein later 
parts of the Jurassic series were laid down. 
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§ 2. Local Development. 


Britain.^— The stratigTa[)liical succession of the Jurassic rocks was first worked 
out ill England by AVilliam Smith, in whose liands it was made the foundation of strati- 
graphieal geology. The terms adopted by him for tlie subdi\dsions he traced across 
the country have passed into universal use, and, tliough some of tliein are uncouth 
English provincial names, they are as familiar to the geologists of other countries as to 
those of England. 

The Jurassic formations stretch across England in a varying band from the mouth of 
the Tees to the coast of Dorsetshire. They consist of sands, sandstones, and limestones 
interstratified with softer clays and shales. Hence they give rise to a characteristic type 
of scenery,— the more durable and more porous beds standing out as long ridges, some- 
times even with low cliffs, while the clays underlie the level spaces lietween. Arranged 
in descending order, tlie following subdivisions of the English Jurassic .system are 
generally recognised : — 


Formations 
or Series. 


Groups or 
Stages. 


a o 
ii O 


S O o 


Purbeckian 

Portland ian 
Kimeridgian 
j Corallian 

I^Oxfordiau 

Bathonian 
(Great or Bath 
Oolite group. ) 

Fulloiiian 

Bajocian 
(Inferior Oolite) 


8ub-gTOups or Sub-stUKas. 

Maximum 

thicknesses 

r Upper fre.sh- water beds . ) 

- Middle marine beds . • . 


. 360 

1 Lower fre.sh -water beds . ] 

f Portland Stone ..... 

. 70 

\ Portland Sands ..... 

. 150 

Kimeridge Clay ..... 

. 600 

Coral Rag, Coralline Oolite, and Calcareous Grit 

250 

Oxfor<I Clay and Kellaways Rock . 

600 

"Coriibra.sh. This forms a persistent band at 
the top of the lower or variable (marine and 

'I estuarine) group ..... 

25 

Forest Marble ami Bradford Clay 

. 160 

V Great or Bath Oolite, with Stonesfield Slate 

. 130 

Fuller’s Earth 

. 150 


I Upper Lias 
• Middle Ijia.s 


Middle Ijia.s 
Lower Lias 


r Cheltenham beds (thick e.stiiariiie series of York- 
j shire, rei)reseMting the wliole succe.s.sion up to 
I the bast* of iho ( ’onibra.sh) . . . . 270 

fNorthamptoii Saud.s (“Dogger” of York .shire) . 40 

Midford i^aiuks (pas.sage beds) 

.70 to 200 

60 to 345 

485 to 960 


^ Of British Jura.ssic rocks the student will find the fullest account in the Geological 
Survey Monograph on these rock.s in England in five volumes, viz., C. Fox-Straugways, 
Yorksliire,’ 1892, 2 vols. H. B. Woodward; ‘England and Wale.s, Yorkshire excepted,’ 
3 vols. 1893-95. Reference should also be made to previous descriptions, especially to 
Phillips’ ‘ Geology of Oxford and the Thames Valley’; Tate and Blake’s “York.shire Lias’ 
(1876); Hndleston’s “York.shire Oolite.s,” in OeoL Mar/. 1880-84, and 7h’P6*. Oeol. Assoc. 
vols. iii. to V. ; R. Etheridge, Presidential A(ldres.s, Q. J. 0. K 1882 ; Woodward’s ‘ Geology 
of EnglarfM and Wales’; S. S. Buckman, Q. O. 8. xlv. (1889) ; xlvi. (1890) ; xlix. (1893) ; 
li. (1895) ; liii. (1897) ; Ivii. (1901), and to numerous Sheet Mhnoirs of the Geological 
Survey relating to the district.s of the country where the Jurassic rock.s are exposed ; 
such as “The Geology of Cheltenham” by E. Hull, and “The Geology of Rutland” by 
J. W. Judd. The fossils of the different formations have been copiously discussed pu the 
Memoirs of the Paheontographical Society, as iu Morris and Lycett’s ‘ Mollusca from 
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Altliough tliese names appear in tabular order, as expressive of wliat is tlie predomi- 
nant or normal succession of strata, considerable differences occur wlien tlie rocks are 
traced across tlie country, especially in tbe Lower Oolites. Thus tlie Inferior Oolite 
consists of marine limestones and marls in Gloucestershire, but chief!}’' of massive estuar- 
ine sandstones and shales in Yorkshire. These differences help to bring before us some 
of the geographical features of the British area during the Jurassic period. 

I. The Lias,^ consists of three stages or groups, well marked by physical and palason- 
tological characters. 2 In the Lower member, numerous thin blue and brown limestones, 
with partings of dark shale, clay, or marl, are surmounted by other similar argillaceous strata 
with occasional nodular limestone bands. The Middle Lias consists of argillaceous and 
ferruginous limestones (Marlstone) with underlying micaceous sands and clays. In 
some of the midland counties, but more especially in Yorkshire, this subdivision is 
remarkable for containing a thick series of beds of earthy carbonate of iron (Ironstone 
series), which has been extensively worked in the Cleveland district. The Upper stage 
is composed of clays and shales with nodules of limestone, surmounted by sandy 
deposits which are perhaps best classed with the Inferior Oolite. In Yorkshire it 
consists of about 240 feet of grey and black shale, in the upper part of which lies a 
dark band full of pyritous “ doggers ” (ironstone concretions) and blocks of jet, which 
are extracted for the manufacture of ornaments. This jet appears to have been 
originally water-logged fragments of coniferous wood.^ 

These three stages are subdivided into the following zones according to distinctive 
species of Ammonites (Pigs. 441-443), though the zones are not so definite in nature 
as ill pahnontological lists : — 


the Great Oolite’; Davidson’s ‘Oolitic and Liassic Erachiopoda ’ ; AVright’s ‘Oolitic 
Echinoderraata ’ and ‘ Lias Aminonites ’ ; Owen’s ‘ Alesozoic Reptiles ’ ; ‘ Mesozoic Mammals,’ 
‘ AVealden and Purbeck Reptiles’ ; Hiidlestoii’s ‘ British Jurassic Gasteropoda’ ; Buckman’s 
‘ Inferior Oolite Ammonites. ’ Much information will likewise be obtained from the catalogues 
published hy the Trustees of the Museum, such as the ‘Catalogue of the Fossil Reptilia and 
Amphibia ’ by R. Lydekker, that of the Fossil Fishes, by A. Smith Woodward, that of the 
Fossil Cephalopoda hy A. H.‘Foord and G. C. Crick; ‘The Jurassic Bryozoa,’ l)y J. AV. 
Gregory; “The Mesozoic Plants — The Jurassic Flora,” by A. C. Seward. For the 
paleontological zones reference should l)e made to tlie original memoirs by Oppel (‘Die 
Jiiraformation Englands, Frankreichs und Deutschlaiids,’ 1856-58) and Queiistedt (‘ Der Jura,’ 
1858). 

^ Tliis word, now so familiar in geological literature, was adopted by William Smith 
who found it given by the Somerset (piarryineii to the “layers” of argillaceous limestone 
forming a part of the .series of rocks to whicli the term is now apiplied. 

^ The Lias of Yorkshire is fully described by Mr. C. Fox-Straugways in the first 
volume of tlie monograph above cited : and that of tlie rest of England and AVales hy Mr. 
H. B. Woodward in the third volume. 

C. Fox-Strangways, Mem. (rnol. fSiirrei/f “Scarborough and AVhithy ” (1882), p. 21. 

4 Wright on Liassic Anmionite.s, Palcrt)ntogr(q)]i, Soc. and Q,. G. K xvi. 374 ; C. H. 
Day, oj;. ciL xix. p. 278 ; Etheridge, op. clL xxxviii. (Address). As the zones are not 
generally defined by lithological features they cannot be satisfactorily mapped. On the 
maps of tbe Geological Survey the Viase of the Middle Lias is perhaps not drawn uniformly 
at one paheontological horizon ; hut it generally corre-Siionds with the base of tbe Margaritatiis 
zone (See Judd, ‘Geology of Rutland,’ pp. 45, 89). Considerable differences (Y opinion 
have arisen as to the application of the modern generic names of the liiige family of 
Ammonites. The terms assigned in this and the .succeeding Parts of Book VL a, re given on 
the authority of Mr. H. AA^oods, AA^'oodwardiaii Ariiseuni, Cambridge, wlio has been good 
enough to revise the lists. 
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17. Zone 

of Lytoceras jurense. 


16. 

Daetylioceras commune. 


15. 

Har])Oceras falciferum, H, serpeiitiniis and 



llildoceras bifroiis. 


V- 14. 

Daetylioceras annulatiun. 

1 5 

13. .. 

Paltopleiiroceras spina tiini. 


12. ., 

A malt hens niargaritatus. 


11. 

Liparoceras Henleyi, .^Egoceras caiiricornii, 
Deroeeras Davoei, and Lytoceras tinibriatuin. 


10. 

Pliylloeeras ibex. 


9. 

/Egoceras Jameson i. 

c/T 

S. 

Deroeeras armatum. 


7. 

Caloceras raricostatiini. 

1— 1 

6." 

Oxyiioticeras oxynotiim. 


'r». 

Arietites obtiisiis, Avietites (Asteroceras) stel- 

c 

A 


laris, and H5goceras planicostatum. 

i 

4. 

Arietites Turneri and Arnioceras se m icostat urn. 


3. 

,, Bucklandi. 


2. 

S c li 1 0 1 h e i in i a a ii g ii 1 a t a.. 


1 i‘. !! 

P s i 1 0 c e r as p 1 a ii o r );> e. 


resting coufornmWy on tlic Wliite Lias and Aricvla miUiniiihinia ({). 1094). 

The organic remains of the British Lias now include about 350 genera and more than 
six times that number of species. The plants eoniprise leaves and other remains of 
eycads {Cycadites, TtllurxtmUes, Olommltes), conifers [Bradiyplinjlhm, 

Pagiophylhtm,), ferns {OIMkropUirh, Lomatopt&ris, Ilaa.rotxmopteris), and mares’ tails 
[Equisetites]. These fossils serve to indicate the general character of the flora, which 
s^eiiWT^^ to have been mainly cycadaceous and coniferous, and to have presented a 
great contrast to tlie lycopodiaceous vegetation of Pahuo;5oic times. The occurrence of 
land-plants dispersedly throughout the English Lias shows also that the strata, though 
chieliy marine, were deposited within such short distance from shore, as to receive 
from time to time leaves, seeds, fruits, twigs, and stems from the land. Further 
evidence in the same direction is supplied by the numerous insect remains, which have 
been obtained principally from the Am. Tlanorhls-mnid of the Lower Lifis. These were, 
no doubt, blown off the land and fell into shallow water, wliere they were preserved in 
the silt on the bottom. The Neuroptera are numerous, and include eight or more 
species of Ortlwphlohia. The coleopterous forms comprise a number of herbivorous 
and lignivorous beetles {Elatcr, Buprestites, &:c.). There were likewise representatives 
of the ueuropterous {Lihdhdct, HeteraqAildria)^ dipterous {AsUim) and orthopterous 
{MesoUattim, BlaUina) ordei's. These relics of insect life are so ahundant in some of 
the calcareous hands that the latter are knowm as inscot-l:)(3da.-^ With them are 
associated remains of terrestrial plants, cyprids, and molliisks, sometimes marine, 
sometimes apparently brackisli-water. 

The marine life of tlie period has been abundantly preserved, so far at least as 
regards the comparatively .shallow and juxta-littoral ^waters in whicli tlic Liassic strata 
were accumulated. Foraminifera abounded on some of the sea-bottoms, the genera 
Oristellaria, MarginuUna, FromlimUiria, Nodosarm, iJenUiUna, Poh/nurrphma, and 
VaginuUna being the more important. ^C.Qrals, though on the wliolo scarce, abound 
on some horizons, Astrocceniai Ileterash'ixp; MontHvaltia^ Stylitsirma^ and 

Thecosmitia being the genera that present the largest number of species. The crinoids 
were represented by tliick growths of hncrln irs and JpQdgfCrbms. There weTe brittle- 
stars, sts^'fishes, and sea-urchins {Ophwra, Fluniaster^ Lmdia, Ilmiipedvrm, Cidarw, 

1 Brodie, Froe. Geol. Soc. 1841), p. 14 ; (p S. v. 31 ; ‘History of Fossil Insects,’ 
1846. See Sciidder, B. C.K O. K No. 71 (1891), pp, 98-236, for a list of all known 
Mesozoic insects, and references to the autliorities for the description of each si)ecies. 

^ See R. Tate, “Census of Lius Marine Invertebratu,” Geol. M<(g. viii. p. 4. 
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Acrosalenia) — all generically distinct from those of the Paheozoic periods. The 



Pi}f. 441.— Lower laas Aumiointes. 

If, Galoceriis raricostatum, Zeit. (§); h, Arietites obtusns, Sby. (I); c, Arietites Bucldaiuli, !Sby. 
(I); d, Oxynoticms oxyiiotum, Quenst. (|;); r, Psiloceras idanorbe, Sl)y. ; /, tSdilotlieiniia 
angulata, Scbloth. ( 1 ). 

annelids were represented by tSerpiila (about a dozen species) and IHtrd.pa, Among 
the rnacrouroiis Crustacea, the more frequent genera are Mnjon, Glyphmft, and Eripim, 
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the ostracods being represented more particularly by species of Bainlia, Cythere, and 
Cijtherclla. 




< 1 ., Amaltlffiius margaritatus, Mont. (?,); Paltoplenroctn’as siMnatiun, Bnig. (I); I)(‘rocoras 
Davoei, Sby, (|) ; d, -Egoceras capricornu, Scliloth. (|); e, ^E. .Jaiuesoni, Sby. (})*$/, Platy- 
pleuroceras brevispinnni, Shy. (},). 

The bracluopods appear chieily hi the genera lihynchoneUa, Wcddheivvia, Spir/yhdiuf, 
Thecuikim, and Terehmtu.la, Splrfferkia, the last of the Spirifcrs, is represented by 1 1 
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species, one or two of wliich ascend to the top of the Upper Lias. With it are 
associated the last forms of the Strophomenidse, of which Liassic species from English 
localities (Fig. 424) have been referred to the genus Qadomella (allied to LepUmia). Other 
genera are Crctnia, Disci na. Lingula, Konincicella, Suessia, and Zellania. Of the laniel- 
libranclis a few of tlie most characteristic genera are Fecten, Lima, Avkula., GrypUseu, 
Gervillm, Ostrea., Plicatnla, Mocliola, Cardinia, Nuculaoia {Leda), Trapezium {Ciipri- 
cardia), Astartc, Pleuromya, Hippopodium, and Pholadomya. Gasteropmds, though 
usually rare in such muddy strata as the greater part of the Lias, occur abundantly in 
some of the calcareous zones. The chief genera are Actmonina, Amherleya, Bonrguetia, 
Cerithium, Cryptumia, iJiscohclix, Pleurotomai'ia (upwards of 30 species), TrocJms (40 
or more species), Turho (upwards of 30 species), Turritella, and Dentalhm. 




I 


fi* ijias Aiiunonites. 




u, Dactyliocei-as conunmie, Sby. (|i); h, Lytoceras jureiise, ;ii(‘-ten (it) ; r, Marpotun-jis 
Kerpeiitiiiuiii, lieiiiecke (4) ; a, Pliyllocerns luitorophylluiu, ISby. (,\). 


The cephalopods, however, are the most abundant and characteristic shells of the 
Lias ; the families of Ammonites being particularly conspicuous. Many of the 
English species are the same as those that have been found in the Jurassic series of 
Germany, and they occupy on the whole the same relative horizons, so that over 
central and western Europe it has been ]jossible to group the Lias into i^he various 
zones given in the foregoing table. The genera JS<joccra>s, Arielifes, and Siddothemm 
are specially prominent in the Lower Lias. Tlie Middle division is more {)articAdarly 
characterised by species ot' Amalthcus, though Llarpoceras, Lytoccras, and other genera 
also occur. The Upper Lias is marked by the prominence of Ilarpovcras, Ilildoccras, 
Lytoceras, Eau^gia, Grammocems, Dimortieria, kc. Of the genus EaufMus about ten 
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species have been found. The dibranchiate cephalopods are represented by at least 50 
species of the genus Belemnites, and by XiphoteutMs and GeoteiUMs. 

From the English Lias numerous species of fishes have been obtained. Some of 
these are known only by their teeth, others by both teeth and spines, while the 
ganoids frequently have the whole exoskeletoii preserved. The selachian genera most 
commonly met with are Acrodus and Rybodics. The most frequent ganoids are 
Bapedms, Fkolidophorics, Pachycormus, Eugimtlms^ and Ptycliolepis. The teleosteans 
are represented by Leptolepis. But undoubtedly the most remarkable palaeontological 
feature in this group of strata is the number and variety of its reptilian remains. 
The pterosaurs are represented by Diinorpliodon and ScaphognatJms, and the deinosaurs 
by Scelidosaurus. Of the ichthyosaurs the Lower Lias, especially in Dorset, has 
furnished about ten distinct species, and of the plesiosaurs at least a dozen species, 
besides species of Eretinosamnis and Thcmmatosaurus. In some cases entire skeletons 
of these creatures have been found Avith almost every bone in place, and more or less 
complete specimens of them are to be seen in many public museums. True crocodiles 
have been met with in the Upper Lias {Pelcigosaurics, Steneosaurus). 

The Lias extends continuously across England from the mouth of the Tees to the 
coast of Dorsetshire. It likewise crosses into South Wales. Interesting patches 
occur in Shropshire and at Carlisle, far removed from the main mass of the formation. 
A considerable development of the Lias stretches across the island of Skye, and skirts 
adjoining tracts of the Avest of Scotland, Avhere the shore-line of the period is partly 
traceable ; Avhile small portions of the lower division of the formation are exposed 
on the foreshore of the east of Sutherland, near Dunrobin. In the north of Ireland, 
also, the characteristic shales appear in several places from under the Chalk escarpment. 
That these portions of the Jurassic series, together with the Avicula contorta-zone below 
and some of the Chalk above, once extended north-eastwards into the basin of the 
Clyde is proved by the discovery, made by the Geological Survey, of large masses of 
fossiliferoiis strata which have fallen into an extensive volcanic vent of Tertiary age in 
the Isle of Arran. ^ 

11. The Lower Oolites ^ lie conformably upon the top of the Lias, with which they 
are connected by a general similarity of organic remains, and by about 45 species which 
pass up into them from tlie Lias. In tlie south-west and centre of England they chiefly 
consist of shelly marine limestones, Avith clays and sandstones ; but, traced northwards 
into Northampton, Rutland, and Lincolnshire, they contain not only marine limestones, 
but a series of strata iiidicatiA’-e of deposit in the estuary of some river descending from 
the north, for, instead of the abundant cephalopods of the truly marine and typical 
series, Ave meet AAuth fresh -vrater genera such as Cyrena and U%io, estuarine or marine 
forms such as Ostreti and Modiola, thin seams of lignite, thick and valuable deposits of 
ironstone, and remains of terrestrial plants. These indications of the proximity of land 
become still more marked in Yorkshire, Avhere the strata (800 feet thick) consist chiefly 
of sandstones, shales Avith seams of ironstone and coal, and occasional horizons containing 
marine shells. It is deserving of notice that the Cornbrash, at the top of the Lower 
Oolite in the typical Wiltshire district, though rarely 20 feet thick, runs across the 
country from Devonshire to pncolnshir^-and Yorkshire. Thus a distinctly defined 
series of beds of an estuarine character is in the north homotaxially representative 
of the marine formations of the south-west. At the close of the Lower Oolitic period 
the estuary of the northern tract was submerged, and marine deposits were laid doAvn 
across England. 

^ SummBry of Progress of UeoL Siirv. for 1900 j B. N. Peach, W. Gunn, and B. T. 
Newton, (}. J. G. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 126. 

For an excellent account of these rooks in their typical development see vol. iv. of the 
Geol. Survey Monograph by Mr. H. B. Woodward, and for the Yorkshire district, vol. i. by 
Mr. C. Fox-Strangways. 

VOL. 11 2 F 
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This section of the Jurassic system is subdivided into the following groups of strata 
and palaeontological zones in descending order (Fig. 444) : — 


Cornbrash . 


Forest Marble and 
Bradford clay 
Great Oolite and 
Stonestield Slate 
Fuller’s Earth 


Inferior Oolite 


Midford Sands 
(passage - beds 
into the Lias 
below) 


Zone of Macrocephalites macrocephalus, with Ostrea 
Jlahelloides, Terebratula intermedia, Waldheimia 
ohovata, W, lagenalis. 

5) Oppelia’discus, with Ostrea Soioerhyi. 

,, Perisphinctes arbustigeriis, with Belemnites 
hessinus and Terehratnla maxillata, 

,, Macrocephalites subcontractus, with Belemn. 
paralleLus, Ostrea acuminata, and Waldheimia 
earinata. 

5, Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, Stepheoceras hum- 
pliriesianum, Ludwigia Miirchisonae, with 
Bdemn. aalensis, Ciryphiea sublobata, Terebratula 
globata, T. fimbria, and Waldheimia carinata. 

5, Lioceras opalinuni, Lytoceras jiirense, with Rhyn- 
chonella cynocephala and Terebratula infra- 
oolitica. 




Fig. 444. — Lower Oolite Ammonites. 




a, Macrocephalites macroceplialus, Scliloth. G) ; h, Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, Shy. 0) ; c, Steplieoeeras 
luimpbriesiaiimn, Sby. (0; rf, Ludwigia Murcbisoiue, Sby. (0; Lioceras opalinum, Rein (1) ; 
/, Lytoceras torulosinn, Ziet. ( J)- ‘ 


The English Lower Oolites show considerable local variation in their subdivisons. 
They are typically developed in the south-western counties, but the limestones and 
clays pass laterally into sands. The lowest group, that of the Mid ford Sands, 
sometimes placed with the Lias, consists of yellow micaceous sands, *»witli some 
concretionary sandstone and sandy limestone, and ranges from 25 to 200 feet in 
thickness. A ferruginous limestone at its top in Gloucestershire contains so many 
Ammonites, Belemnites, and Nautili, that it has been called the “ Cephalopoda, bed.” 
Two Ammonite zones may be recognised in this group, viz. 
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Zone of Lioceras opalinum. 

„ Lytoceras jureuse. 

Among the other characteristic fossils are Grcmnmobtocems aalensc, Pleurolytoceras 
hirdnum, Dumortieria radians, Haugia variahilis, Bclcmnites compi-essus, B. iTregularis, 
Gresslya abdnda, Trigonia Ramsayi, GervilUa Hartmamii, Bhynchonella cynocephala. 

The Inferior Oolite (Bajocian)^ attains its maximum development in the 
neighbourhood of Cheltenham, Avhere it has a thickness of 264 feet, and consists 
of calcareous freestone and ragstone or grit.*-^ It presents a tolerably copious 
suite of invertebrate remains, which resemble generically those of the Lias. The 
corals include species of Isastrssa, Montlivaltia, and other genera. The crinoids are 
represented by Bcntaarimis, Apiocrinus, &c. ; the star-fishes by species of Astropecten, 
Solaster, &ncl Stellaster? ; the sea-urchins by species of Acrosale7iia-, Cidaris, Olypeus, 
jSfucleolites {Echmobrissus), Jle'micidaris, Hemipcdina, Bseudodiadema, Pygaste7\ Stom- 
echinus, &c. The predominance of Bhynchonella, WaWiemiia, and Terehraiula over 
the rest of the brachiopods becomes still more marked. Area, Astarte, Amcula, 
Gei'cillia, G^'yplima, Lima (upwards of 40 species), Modiola, Plcnromya, OsWea, Pecten 
(upwards of 40 species), Pholadoanya, Tancredia, and Trigonia (60 species) are the 
most common genera of lamellibranchs. The gasteropods are abundant, especially in 
the genera Actm^iina, Alaria (more than 30 species), Bourguetia, Cerithinm (upwards 
of 40 species), Natica, JYerinsea (more than 40 species), PUwrotomaida (between 30 and 
40 species), Psendo^nelania, Trochus, Ttorho. The cephalopoda, as in the Lias, continue 
to be abundant and to furnish a valuable basis for the stratigraphical subdivision of the 
strata. Nearly 200 species of Ammonites have been obtained from this formation, and 
from these it has been subdivided into the following paljeontological Jiones in descending 
■*Cluer*: ^ — 

Zone of Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, with Oppelia suhradiata, Te^'ebmtida 
globata, Bhy^idmiella suhtetrahedra, &c. 

Zone of Steplieoceras hniiipliriesianuin, Oceloceras Blagdenl, Pensphmetes 
Marti nsii, Waldheimia carinata, &c. 

Zone of Lndwigia Murchisonse, with sub-zone of Sonumia Soioerbyi in upper 
part, Lioceras concavum, Terebratida fimhria, T. simplex, T. yMcata, &c. 

The component strata of the group are subject to great variations in thickness and 
lithological character. The thick marine series of Cheltenham is reduced, in a distance 
of 30 or 40 miles, to a thickness of a few feet. The limestones pass into sandy strata, 
so that in parts of Northamptonshire the whole of the formations between the Upper 
Lias Clay and the Great Oolite consist of sands with beds of ironstone, known as the 
Northampton Sand. The higher portions *of the sandy series contain estuarine shells 
(U?/r6?ia) and remains of terrestrial plants. In Yorkshire the Great Oolite series 
disappears (unless its upper part is represented there by the “Upper Estuarine series”), 
while the Inferior Oolites swell oxit into a great thickness and are composed of the 
following subdivisions in descending order : — 


^ So named by D’Orbigny in 1849 from Bayeux in Calvados, where the formation is well 
developed. 

^ This subdivision of the system has recently been treated in great detail by Mr. Buokman 
in the series of papers in the Q. J. S. G. cited on p. 1131. 

^ On the Ammonites of these' zones, see S. S. Biickman, Q. L Q. /S'.' (1881), p. 588. 

Phillips’ ‘Geology of Yorkshhe.’ Hudleston, Geol. Mag. (1880), p. 246, (1882), 
p. 146 ; Proc. Qeol. Assoc, iii. iv. v. C. Fox-Strangways, “Geology of Scarborough and 
Whitby,” Mem. Qeol. Surr. (1882), and vols. i. and ii. of the ‘The Jurassic Bocks of 
Britain.’ 
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Feet. 

( Upper Estuarine series, shales and sandstones resting on a thick sand- 
j stone (Moor Grit) . . . ' . . . . more than 200 

Scarborough or Grey Limestone series, consisting of grey calcareous and 
1 siliceous bands with shaly partings {Belemn. giganteus, Cmlocems 

subcoronatum, O’. Blagdeni, &c.) 3-100 

Middle Estuarine series, chiefly shales, with three or four beds of sand- 
stone full of plant-remains. This is the chief coal-bearing zone of 
the Lower Oolites. A few thin coal-seams occur, only two of which 
have been found worth working ; none of them exceed 18 inches 

-J or 2 feet in thickness 50-100 

Millepore bed, a ferruginous or calcareous grit passing into a sandy 
limestone {iionninia, Soiuerhyi) ....... 10-40 

Lower Estuarine series, consisting of an upper group of false-bedded 
ferruginous sandstones with carbonaceous matter, separated by some 
ironstone bands from a lower group of carbonaceous shales and sand- 
stones with thin coal-seams ....... 300 

Dogger — ferruginous sandstone and sandy ironstone passing down into 
the “ Jurensis-beds” (Midford Sands with i2/'^ocfirasy«?’e?i5e), Cero'tmja 
i. bajoclcma, Ludivigia Aturchisonse, Gmmmoceras aaUnse^ &c. 


A tolerably abundant fossil flora has been obtained from these Yorkshire beds.^ 
With the exception of a few littoral fucoids, all the plants are of terrestrial forms. 
Among them are more than 50 species of ferns {OladophleMs, Goniopteris, Splienopteris, 
Dictyop7iyUu77i, and Tmiioptei'is being characteristic). Next in abundance come the 
cycads, of which above 20 species are known {Otozamites, fFiUiamso7im, Nilsso7iia). 
The ginkgos are represented by several species of Gmkgo^ Baiera, and Bcmiia. Coni- 
ferous remains are not infrequent in the form of stems or fragments of wood, as well as 
in occasional twigs with attached leaves {Ai'aucarites, Bmchyphyllnm, Cheiiiolepis, 
Pagiophyllmn, G-i'yptomeritcs, Taxitcs), 

The Euller’s Earth or Fullonian group is an argillaceous deposit which was dis- 
tinguished under this name by William Smith, 1799. It extends from Dorsetshire to 
the neighbourhood of Bath and Cheltenham, and attains a maximum depth of nearly 
150 feet, but dies out in Oxfordshire, and is absent in the eastern and north-eastern 
counties. Among its more abundant fossils are Perispliinctes arbusiigeriis, Macroceplialites 
siibconiractus, Goniomya litemta^ Ostrea acummata, Rhy'HcJhoiiella and Wald- 

hdinia o^ivitKocephala ; but most of its fossils occur also in the Great and Inferior 
Oolite. The conditions for marine life over the muddy bottom on which this deposit 
was laid down would appear to have been unfavourable. Thus lew gasteropods are 
known from the Fuller’s Eai*th, and most of the organic remains occur in the harder, 
more calcareous bands of ‘‘stone” or “rock.” The pahneontological characters of this 
group are intermediate between those of the Bajocian and Bathonian groups. The 
strata are comprised in the zones of Perispli, a7'b7cstigerus and Ifacroceph. siihurntractiis. 
Beds of economic fuller’s earth are worked at Midford and Wellow near Bath ; their 
detergent properties are due to physical characters rather than chemical composition. 

The Great Oolite (Bathonian-), between Dorset and Somerset on the west and 
Oxfordshire on the east, consists of five sub-groups of strata : {a) at the base, thin-bedded 
limestones with sands, known as the Stoiiesfield Slate ; (5) shelly and yellow or cream- 
coloured, often oolitic limestones, with partings of marl or clay— the Great Oolite 
proper, comprising the famous freestone of Bath ; (c) pale earthy wliite limestones and 
false-bedded oolites forming the upper “Eagstones” of Bath; (d) an exceedingly 
variable series of shelly oolitic and flaggy limestones, with clays and shales below and 
above. The underlying clays form the ‘ ‘ B radford Olay” ; the central calcareous zone is 

^ The best account of these plants will be found in Mr. Seward’s essay on the Jurassic 
flora of the Yorkshire coast, published in the Catalogue of Mesozoic Plants in the British 
Museum, 1900. 

From Bath, the typical district for the formation. 
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the so-called ‘'Forest Marble ” ; (e) an uppermost persistent band of tough irregular layers 
of earthy shelly limestone known as “ Cornbrash.” These subdivisions, except the last- 
named, cease to be satisfactorily recognisable as they are followed towards the east 
and north-east. The Forest Marble dwindles away in a north-easterly direction, and has 
not been recognised in the east of Oxfordshire. It appears to be represented in Bedford- 
shire, ITorthamptonshire, and Lincolnshire, by the “Great Oolite Clays” of that 
district. The Cornbrash, however, is remarkably persistent, retaining on the whole its 
lithological and paleontological characters from the south-west of England to the 
district of the Humber. The limestones of the middle sub-group can be traced from 
Bradford-on- Avon to Lincolnshire. The lower sub-groiipj, including the Stonesfield 
Slate, is locally developed in parts of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, and passes into 
the " Upper Estuarine series ” of the Midland counties.^ 

The fossils of the Bathonian group, as developed in England, show the wide range 
which might be expected from the variety of geographical conditions under which the 
strata were deposited. Those of the Stonesfield Slate possess a high geological interest. 
Among them are about a dozen species of ferns, the genera OladophleMs, Sphenopteris, 
and Tsaniopteris being still the prevalent forms. The cycads are chiefly species of 
Williamsonm and the conifers of Brachyplnjll'iim, With these drifted fragments of a 
terrestrial vegetation there occur remains of beetles {Blapsidium^ Buprestis^ Curculionites)^ 
dragon-flies, and other insects which had been blown or washed off the land. The 
waters were tenanted by a few brachiopods {Rhyiichonella concinna. and Terebratula)^ by 
lamellibraiichs {GcTvillict dcutct.; Lwico (four species), Modiolct,wibTiccitct, Pecten <x%iiulatus^ 
P, lens, P. mgans, Trigonia impressa), by gasteropods {Natioa, JYerita, Patella, TrocJms, 
&c. ), by a few ammonites {Oppclia discus, Perisphinctes gracilis) and belemnites {B, 
B. hessiims), and by clasinobranch and ganoid fislies, of which more than 
-10 species are known {Ocratodus, Ganodus, Rybodus, Lepidotus, Mesodo^i, Stropkodus, 
&c.). The reptiles comprise representatives of turtles, also species of CinioliosauTUs, 
Steneoscmras, T'eleosaurus, MegalosaicTiis, and Mhamphocepkalus, But the most im- 
portant organic relics from this geological horizon are the marsupial-like mammalia 
already referred to A'iuphilestcs, AmphitheTvwm, Auiphitylus, Phascolotheriuui, and the 
more doubtful Stcreognatlms. 

The fauna of the Great Oolite proper is distinguished, among other character- 
istics, by the number and variety of its corals (including the genera Isastrma, Tham- 
nastrtm, Phyllocmnia {Adelastrma), Ghorisastrma, Gryptocmiia, Cyathophora, MonUivaltia, 
&c.). The echinoderms, which rank next to the ammonites in stratigraphical value, 
are well represented. Among the regular echinoids the most freq^uent forms are 
Reniicidaris, Acrosalema, Pseudodiadcma, and Cidaris. The irregular echinoids are 
represented by species of JSfucleolites, Olypeics, Pygimcs, &c. ; the asteroids by Astro- 
pecteii and Solaster ; the crinoids by Pentacrimis, A 2 nocrmm (specially characteristic of 
the Bradford Clay), and Millericrmus. Macrourous Crustacea {Eryiua, Bryon, Glyplma) 
are met with, and likewise brachyourous forms {Palminaclins, Prosopon). Ostracods 
abound in the Fuller’s Earth, the genera Oythere and Oytheridea (upwards of 40 species) 
being specially inominont. Polyzoa are abundant (Biastopora, Entalophora, Idmonea, 
Stomatopora, Rctero'pora). The brachiopods are repesented by species of Terebratula, 
Rhyncho7ieUa, IV nldheimia, Terebratella, Granjia, &:g. Of the whole British Jurassic 
lamellibranchs, more than half the genera, and about one-fifth of the species, are found 
in the Great Oolite. Specially conspicuous are the genera Pecten, Lima, Osirea, Avicula, 
Astarte, Modio^, Pholadomya, THgonia, Gardium, Area, Tancredia. The characteristic 
gasteropods of the Great Oolite include Ratica, Nerinma, Nerita, Purptiroidea, Patella. 
bpecies of ammonite characteristic of the Great Oolite are Perisphinctes arbiLstigei'iis, 
Opp)Glia discus (passes to Cornbrash), Perisphinctes gracilis, Macrocepkalites suheontr actus, 
and Oppelia JVaterkousei. Characteristic likewise are Nautilus Baber i, N. dispamus, 


^ Judd, ‘Geology of Eutland.” J/m. Geol. Surv. 
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JBelemnites aripistilhtm, and E. bessmus. Of the fishes, the genera most abundant in 
species are IlesodoUj Aster acanthus, Hybodus, StropJiodus, Ganodus, Ischyodus, &c. The 
reptilian remains include the crocodilians Telcosaurus and ^teneosaurus, the pterosaur 
MhampTiocephalus, and the deinosaurs Megalosaurus, Cetiosaurus, and Cardiodon. 

The Forest Marble varies greatly in thickness and lithological character. Near 
Sherborne in Dorsetshire it is 130 feet thick, but it rapidly diminishes nortliAvards, and 
in Oxfordshire is sometimes only 12 or 15 feet thick. It lies sometimes on the Great 
Oolite, sometimes on the Fuller’s Earth. Its lower portion near Brad ford-on- A von is a 
grey marly clay with thin layers of tough limestone and calcareous sandstone about 10 
feet thick, and this argillaceous band has been separately designated the Bradford Clay. 
The Forest Marble contains a much diminished fauna. Among the forms characteiistic 
of it ai*e Apiocriiius Farkinsoni, WaldJicimia digona, Tcrehratnla maxiUata, Rhyn- 
chonella concinna, Fecten anmdatus, Ostrea Sowerbyi, Lima cardiiformis. The Bradford 
Clay of Wiltshire has long been well known for its pear-encrinites {Apiocrinus 
Farkinsoni), 'which are found at the bottom of the clay with their base attached to the 
top of the Great Oolite limestone. 

The Oornbrash (an old agricultural term adopted by W. Smith) consists of earthy 
limestones, 'which when freshly broken are blue and compact, but which under the 
influence of the weather break up into rubbly material and make good corn-land. It 
varies from 10 to 25 feet in thickness, yet in spite of this insignificant development it 
is one of the most persistent bands in the English Jurassic system. It is rich in 
echinoderms, lamellibranchs, and gasteropods. Among its common and characteristic 
species are Oppelia? discus, Macroccphalitcs macroceplialus, 'wdiich ranges up into the 
Kellaways Rock and Oxford Clay, Eucleolites cluniculnns, ILoIecfypus depressus, 
Acrosalenia hem icidaro ides, JVaIdkeimm lagcnalis, Ostrea, flaheUoides, Fecten 
Fleuromya seenriformis, Lima duplicata, Eomomya gihbosa, Gresslya peregrina, Pseudo- 
monotis ecMnatad 

The Great Oolite series in the north-east of Scotland consists mainly of sandstones 
and shales, with some coal-seams which were formerly worked at Brora in Sutherland. 
In Skye and Raasay the formation consists of a very thick estuarine series, with abundant 
oysters, Trigonias, Anomias, Cyrenas, Hydrobias, Cyprids, and remains of land-plants. 

The Middle or Oxford Oolites are composed of two distinct groups : (1) the 
Oxfordian, and (2) the Corallian, each of which is further subdivided into groups of 
strata and palseontological zones as under (Fig. 445) : — 


Upper. 

Lower. 


r Upper -Calcareous Grit, Upper! 

Coral Rag and Ironstone . -Zone of P 


ivag iiuu jLiunswue 

( Coral Rag and Coralline Oolite 
I Lower Calcareous Grit 


o 


I Clays with septaria and iron 
stone nodules 

Clays with pyritous fossils 
{sub-zone of Qmnstedtoceras 
Lavdierti) .... 
Shales with pyritous fossils 
(sub-zone of Amrii, [_Gos7rW' 

. ccrasl Jason) 

Kellaways { of clays and sands 
Rock ^ 1 concretionary calcareous 

\ sandstone .... 
Kellaways /Clay containing selenite and 
Clay. I poor in fossils 


Perisphinctes plicatilis. 


A s p i d 0 c e r a s p e r a r m a t u m . 


C ar d i 0 c e r a s cor d at u m. 


C 0 s ni 0 c e r a s o r n a t u m , 


Kepplerites^alloviensis. 


(1) Oxfordian, divisible into two sub-groups : (a) a lower division of calcareous 
abundantly fossiliferous sandstone with some underlying clay, known, from a place in 

^ Etheridge, Q: J. G. A (1882), Address, p. 202. 
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Wiltslure as the Kellaways Beds, wlience this subdivision and its equivalents abroad 
have been distinguished by the name of Callovian. The Kellaways Clay is generally 
present, varying from 10 to 20 feet in thickness, and though not especially fossiliferous, 
yields specimens of Ostrca, Waldheimia.^ Rliynchonella varians^ and Serpida tetmgona. 
The Kellaways Rock consists of hard, sandy, calcareous, highly fossiliferous material. 
The Callovian sub-group forms really the basement of the Oxford Clay. Ranging from 
a few feet to more than 50 feet in thickness, it may be traced from Wiltshire through 
Bedfordshire to Lincolnshire, and it attains a considerable importance in Yorkshire. It 
contains about 200 species of fossils, of which one-third are found in lower parts of the 
Jurassic series, and nearly the same proportion passes upward into Iiigher zones. 
Amono- its characteristic forms are Alarm trijida, Avicula ovalis, Cardium cognatuni, 
Isocardia minima, Pholadjom.ya acuUcosta, Rhyndionella varians, GrypJma hUobata. 
The distinctive ammonite of this stage is KeppUrites ealloviensis, which gives its 
name to a zone. Numerous other species of ammonites occur, including Cosmoceras 
modiolare, G. goiverianum, Perisphinctcs Balcerm, Gadoceras Koenigi, Macrocephalites 
macrocephalus, also Ancyloceras calloviense, Nautilns callomensis, and Belemmites 



445. — Middle Oolite Ammonites. 

a, Aspidoceras perarmatuin, Shy. h ; h, Quen.stedtoceras LambertI, Shy. ; c, Cosnioceras Jason, 
Zeit. (I) ; (?, Keppierites calloviensis, vSby. Q). 


{b) The Oxford Clay — so called from the name of the county through which it passes 
in its course from the coast of Dorsetshire to that of Yorkshire — consists mainly of 
layers of stiff blue and brown clay, with bands of septaria and occasional layers of earthy 
limestone, attaining a thickness of from 300 to nearly 600 feet. From the nature of 
its material and the conditions in which it rvas deposited, this rock is deficient in 
some forms of life which were no doubt abundant in neighbouring areas of clearer 
water. Thus there are no corals, hardly any species of echinoderms, no polyzoa, and 
less than a dozen species of brachiopods. Some lamellibranchs are abundant, par- 
ticularly Gryphmt dilatata and Ostrea (both forming .sometimes wide oyster-beds). The 
lower half of the Clay, containing the zone of Gosmoceras ornatimi, has yielded small 
forms of Gryplima dilatata, together with Gcrithmm muricatum, Avicula inmquvmlvis, 
Belemnites Oioeni, and a number of Ammonites — Reinenkia anceps, Peltoceras athleta, 
(BIcotraustes ci'cnatAhs, Gosmoceras Dimcani, G. EUzahcthm, Q. Jason, Mecticoceras hecti- 
cum, Gardioceras Lamherti, Quenstedtoceras 3fariw. The upper part of the deposit, 
including the zone of Gardioceras cordakim, contains large forms of Gryphma dilatata, 
with ThTa(^a dopressa, Serpula vertebralis, Bclcmnites hastatus (which is found all the 
way from Dorset to Yorkshire), and various species of Ammonites, Quenstedtoceras 
Lamherti, Aspidoceras pera^rmatum, Gardioceras vertebnde. The Oxfordian fishes 
include the ganoid genera Aspidorhynclius, Ewn/cormus, Ilypsocormus, Zepidotus, the 

^ A list of the remarkable assemblage of ammonites in the Kellaways Rock of Yorkshire 
will be found in Mt. Pox Strangways’ Memoir on the Jurassic rocks of that county, p. 277 
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selacliiaii AstemccmtJms, Hyhotlus, Notidanus, the chimseroid JBrachy^nyhis, Isehyodus, 
and PachymyluSj and the teleostean Leptolepis, while the reptiles embrace species of 
the pterosaur JRkampTiorJiynchus^ the deinosaurs CamptosmiriiSy Cctiosaurus, Oryptodraco, 
Ifegalosaurus, Omosaurus, 07'nithopsis, and Sarcolestes, the crocodiles Lacosaicrus and 
Suchodiis^ also a number of species of Ichthyosaurus^ and of the plesiosaurian genera 
OimoliosauTus, Pelooieiostes, and Pliosaurus. 

(2) Corallian, traceable with local modifications from the coast of Dorset to York- 
shire. This group attains in Dorset a thickness of about 200 feet, but diminishes as it 
is followed into Oxfordshire. In Yorkshire it again swells out to a thickness of 330 feet. 
The name of the group is derived from the numerous corals which it contains. Accord- 
ing to the exhaustive researches of Messrs. Blake and Hudleston,^ this group when 
complete consists of the following subdivisions : — 


6. Supra- Corallian beds — clays and grits, including tlie”^ 
Upper Calcareous Grit of Yorkshire, and the Sands- 
foot clays and grits of Weymouth. 

5. Coral Eag, a rubbly limestone composed mainly of 
masses of coral (sub-zone of Qidaris jlorigemma). 

4. Coralline Oolite, a massive limestone in Yorkshire, 
but during out southwards and reappearing in the 
form of marl and thin limestone. 

3. Middle Calcareous Grit, probably peculiar to Yorkshire. . 

2. Lower or Hambletou Oolite, not certainly recognised 1 
out of Yorkshire. j- 

1. Lower Calcareous Grit. I 


Zone of Perisphinctes 
plicatilis. 


Zone of Aspidoceras 
perarmatum. 


The corals are found in their positions of growth, forming massive coral-banks in 
Yorkshire, Wiltshire, and other districts {Thamnasirma, Isastrma, ThccosmiP^?^ 
Rhahdophyllia^ Moiitlivaltia, &c.. Fig. 420). Numerous sea-urchins occur in many of 
the beds, particularly Oidaris fiorigemma (Fig. 422), also Py gurus, Pygaster, Hemii- 
cidaris, &c. Braehiopods are comparatively infrequent. The lamellibranchs are still 
largely represented by species of Avicida, Lima, Ostrea, Pecten, and Gryphma {Ostrca 
gregaria being specially numerous). Nearly all the species of gasteropods are peculiar 
to or characteristic of the Corallian stage. The lower zone (that of Aspidoceras perar- 
matum) is characterised by the occurrence of Perisphinctes convoluius, Oppelia Henrici, 
Cardioceras S'lUherlandise, Perisphimtcs? mricostatits, Peltoceras WiUiamsoni; the 
upper zone (that of Perisphinctes plicatilis) contains some of the same species, but also 
Perisphinctes ? Berryeri, P. cymodoce, Roplites Oalisto, Cardioceras cawtonense, Reineclcia 
decipiens, P. mutahilis, R. pseudomutahilis. 

lY. The Upper or Portland Oolites bring before us the records of the closing 
epochs of the long Jurassic period in England. They are divisible into three groups, 
with subordinate sections and palseontological zones, as shown in the following table 


fL) fl eg 


fH* Clays, shales, and underlying 
g limestone (Marble Bag) and 

0 Bnio-hed. 

Limestones, including “ Upper 
building - stones,’' and the 
^ band with mammalian 
^ remains. 

^ Marls and limestones with 

1 insect-beds and the “Dirt- 
( i-:i bed ” of Portland. 

j Upper Freestones and Cherty 
< beds. 

( Lower sands and clays. 


Zone of l^erisphinctes giganteus. 
,, Olcostephanus gigas. 


1 “On the Corallian Bocks of England, Q, J. G. S. xxxiii. p. 260. , 
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{ Upper bituminous shales with 
layers of cement - stone and 
septaria. 

Lower clays and dark shales and 
cement-stones. 


Zone of Perisphinctes biplex, with Aspi- 
doceras loiigispinnm. 

,, Cardioceras {Amoeboce/ms) a Iter- 
nans. 


(1) Kimeridgian, so named from the clay at the base of the Upper Oolites, 
well developed at Kimeridge, on the coast of Dorsetshire, whence it is traceable con- 
tinuously, save where covered by the Chalk, into Yorkshire. It consists of dark bluish- 
o-rey shale or clay, which in Dorsetshire is in part bituminous and can be burnt. 
According to Mr. J. F. Blake it may be subdivided into two sub-groups ^ : — 


(«) Upper Kimeridgian, consisting of paper-shales, bituminous shales, cement- 
stone, and clays, characterised by a comparative paucity of species of fossils 
but an infinity of individuals ; perhax)s 650 feet thick in Dorsetshire, but 
thinning away or disappearing in the inland counties. This sub-stage, fairly 
comparalde with the ‘•Virguliau” of foreign authors, contains the zone of 
Pcrisphindes hiplac, and is marked also by the prominence of Discma 
latissima, which, forms a sub-zone in the upper part, while the lower portion 
of the deposit contains abundant Exogyra vkgula (Fig. 428). 

{b) Lower Kimeridgian-. blue or sandy clay with calcareous “doggers,” represent- 
ing ilu*. ” Asr;i.riiM.n sub-stage” of foreign geologists. This is the great re- 
pository of the fossils of this group. It has a maximum thiclmess of 400 
feet, and embraces the zone of Oardiocems alterncms, which in its upper 
part abounds in Exogyra rirgula, Avhile in its lower part Ostrea ddtoidea is 
plentiful enough to form a sub-zone. 


Among the more common fossils of the Kimeridge Clay, besides those above named, 
j^re numerous foramiiiifera {PuhncUna pulchcUa, Robidina MVinstcri), also Serptila 
tet 7 'agona, Exogyra nana, Astarle supracorallina, Thrada depressa, Protocardia striatula, 
(Fig. 428). Upwards of 20 species of ammonite occur only in this stage ; among them 
are Ccmliocems {ximmhoccras) alternans, 0. Kapffi, Olcostcphamis emnchcs, Reineckia 
mdoxus, R, plicomphcdios, R. Tlmmimini, Aspidoceras kmgispmmn, A, ortlwcem, A. 
lalleriamim. Among the belcmnites are B, abbreviahis, B. BlainmlUh B. excmtricmi 
B. niiidus. The Kimeridge Clay derives its chief paheontological interest from the 
fact that it has supplied the largest number of the Mesozoic genera and species of reptiles 
yet found in Britain. The huge dcinosaurs are well represented by Botkriospondyhis, 
Getiosaurus, Gigantosaurm, Camptosauriis^ Megalosatcrm, Oniosmirm ; the pterosaurs 
by PterodactyVm ; the plesiosaurs by OimoliosaKrus (several specicKs), Pelon&ustes, 
Thaumatosemms, and PUosemrus ; the ichthyosaurs by IcMhyosaurui^ (live or more 
species) and Ophthalmosimrus ; chelonians by Thaltmeniys and Pelobatodiclys ; and 
crocodilians by Geasemrus, Metriorliynchus, and Stcncosaiirus. 

In tlie sea-cliffs of Speeton, Yorkshire, a thick group of clays occurs, the lower part 
of which contains Kimeridgian fossils, while the higher portions are unmistakably 
Cretaceous (p. 1183). Traces of a representative of the Kimeridge Clay, and possibly 
of the Portlandian, above, are found even as far north as the east coast of Cromarty 
and Sutherland, at Eathie and Helmsdale. 

(2) Portlandian, so iiamed from the Isle of Portland, where it is typically 
developed. This group, resting directly on the Kimeridge Clay, consists of two 
divisions, the Portland Sand and Portland Stone. At Portland, according to Mr. 
J. F. Blake, it presents the following succession of beds in descending order : — 


^Shell limestone (Roach), containing casts of Cerithnmi portlmuUmm,^ (very 
abundant), hodonta (Sowerhya) DitkeJ YatPa. elrgavis, and casts of Trigonia. 
‘^Whit-bed” — Oolitic Freestone, the well-known Portland stone [Peris 2 )hi}hcte 8 
giganteus), 

“ Curf,” another calcareous stone {Ostrea solitaria). 


^ J. F. Blake, “On the Kimeridge Clay of England,” Q. J, 0. K xxxi. 
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''■ Base-bed,” a building stone like the ‘Whit-bed, but sometimes containing 
irregular bands of flint. 

Limestone, “ Trigonia bed ” {Trigonia gibbosa, Fig. 428, Perna mAjtlloides). 

Bed (3 feet) consisting of solid flint in the upper and ruhbly limestone in the 
lower flat. 

Band (6 feet) containing numerous- flints {^Hcrpula gonlialis, Odrea omiUi- 
forniis). 

Thick series of layers of flints irregularly spaced {Perlapldnctes bononiensis, 
Trigonia gibbosa, T, mcurm). 

Shell-bed abounding in small oysters and serpuhr {Perispiiindcs tripUcatns, 
Pleurofomaruc ragata, P, Rozeti, Protocardia dissinrilis, Fig. 428, 
Trigoniff- gihbosn , T. incui'va, Plenromya tellina). 

Stiff blue marl witiiou': fossils (12 to 14 feet). 

Liver-coloured marl and sand with nodules and bands of cement stone — 26 feet 
{Mytilvs autissiodorensis, Pecten solidus, Cypriua iinplkata, PerUphincfes 
biplex, &c.) 

Oyster-bed (7 feet) composed of Exogyra brunt ru tana. 

Yellow sandy beds — 10 feet {Qyprina implicata, Area). 

Sandy marl (at least 30 feet) passing down into Kimeridge Clay {Perisgdiinctes 
biplex, Lima boloiiiensis, Pecten Morini, Avicula octarAa, Trigonia ineurva. 
T. Ji:mrimta, T. Pellati, Rhipiehonella portlandica, Piscina humphriesiana). 


Among Portlandian fossils a species of coral {Isastrsea dblonga) occurs ; echinoderms 
are scarce {Acrosalenia Xbnigi, &c.), there are also few brachiopods. The most abundant 
fossils are lamellibraiichs, the best represented genera being Trigonia {T. gibbosa, T, 
incicrva, T. Pellati), PUuromya tellkm., Pecten kimellosus, Ostrea solitaria, Oyprina 
rlongata, Luclna portlandica^ Protocardia dissimilis. The most frequent gasteropod 
is Oerithiuni portlandicuni. The ammonites include some additional forms to those 
mentioned in the foregoing table. Fish are represented by Lepidotus, Ilybodus,^ 
Ischyodus, and Pycnodus, and some of the older Jurassic reptilian genera {Ornithopsis, 
Goniopholis, Teleosatirus, Ichthyosaurus, Cinioliosaurus, Pliosaurus) still appear. 

, (3) Purbeekiaii.i— This group, so named from the Isle of Purbeck, whore best 
developed, is usually connected with the foregoing formations, as the higliest zone of the 
Jurassic series of England. But it is certainly separated from the rest of that series by 
many peculiarities, which show that it was accumulated at a time when, the physical 
geography and the animal and vegetable life of the region were undergoing a remarkable 
change. The Portland beds were upraised before the lowest Purbeckian strata were 
deposited. Hence, a considerable stratigraphical and paleontological break is to be 
remarked at this line. The sea-floor was converted partly into land, partly into shallow 
estuaries. The characteristic marine fauna of the Jurassic seas nearly disappeared from 
the area. Fresh- water and brackish-water, forms characterise the great series of strata 
which reaches up to the Neocomian stage, and might be termed the Purbeck- Wealden 
series. 

Some difference of opinion has arisen as to whether the group of Purlxatk strata 
should be placed in the Jurassic or Cretaceous system. The lithological evidence would 
rather link them with the former, while the predominant fresh-water nature of their 
fos.sils would suggest a connection with the overlying fluviatile Wealden series. 
Though the invertebrate and vertebrate remains show I'elations to both systems, the 
balance of evidence appears to be in favour of Edward Forbes’s view that on the whole 
the Purbeck beds are more naturally grouped with the Jurassic than with the Cretacous 
formations. The Wealden series itself is by many palseontologists claimed as properly 
belonging to the former rather than the latter system. This subject is further (Mscussed 
at p. 1184. 

^ See more particularly the following Memoirs of the Geoiogical Survey : E. Forbes,. 
‘‘Tertiary Fluvio-marine Formation of the Isle of Wight” ; H. W. Bristow, “The Isle of 
Wight,” new edition by C. Eeid and A. Stralian ; A. Strahan, “ The Geology of the Isle of 
Purbeck and Weymouth.” 
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The Pnrbeckian group has been divided into three sub-groups. Of these, the lowest 
(95 to 160 feet) consists of fresh -water limestones and clays, with layers of ancient soil 
(£i dirt beds ”) containing stumps of the trees which grew in them ; the middle com- 
prises 50 to 150 feet of strata with some marine fossils, while the highest (50 to 60 feet) 
shoAvs a return of fresh-Avater conditions. Among the indications of the presence of the 
sea is an oyster-bed {Ostrea distorta) 12 feet thick, Avith Pccten, Modioloj^ Avicula, 
Thmcia, &c. The fresh-Avater bands contain still living genera of lacustrine and 
fiuviatile shells {Uwiparus, Alelanopsis, Flanoi'his, Pkysa, Ucxlvata, Undo, Cyreoia). 
Numerous fishes, chiefly ganoid, but with sonm selachian and teleostean forms, haunted 
these Purbeck Avaters {Gatntus, Histionotus, Lcpidotus, Leptolepis, J/acro.^emius, Mcsodon, 
Microdon, PlcurophoUs, Asteraxmithus, Hyhodud). Many insects, bloAvn off from the 
adjacent land, sank and Avere entombed and preserved in the calcareous mud of the 
LoAver and Middle sub-groups. These include coleopterous (more than 30 genera), 
orthopterous, liemipterous, neuropterous, and dipterous forms (Pig. 431). Eeniains of 
reptiles, including deinosaurs [Echinodoriy Iguanodon, JSFiUhetes), crocodiles {GoniophoUs, 
ManniosiicJms, 0we7iiasu.chus, Pctrosuchits, Thcriosuclms), plesiosaurs (CimoUosaurus), 
and numerous chelonians {Chclone, Hylmochdys, Plenrosterniim, Thalassemys, Treto- 
stermvm). The interesting dAvarf crocodiles {Theriosuchm) are computed to have been 
only 18 inclies long. The most remarkable organisms of this group of strata, however, 
are the mammalian forms already noticed (p. 1127), Avhicli occur almost wdiolly as lower 
jaAvs, in a stratum al:)out 5 inches thick, lying near the base of the Middle Purbeck 
sub-group, these being the portions of the skeleton that Avould be most likely, first 
to drop out of floating and decomposing carcases. 

The zone of Bdemniten lateralis in the Speeton Clay of the Yorkshire coast and 
the Spilsby Sandstone of Lincolnshire, are considered by Professor A. Pavlow and Mr. 
G. W. Laraplngh to represent in part the Purbeck and Portland beds of the southern 
districts.^ 

France and the Jura.— The Jurassic system is here symmetrically developed in 
the form of tAvo great connected rings. The southern ring encloses the crystalline axis 
of the centre and south ; the northern and larger ring encireles the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary basin and opens toAvards the Channel, where its separated ends point across to 
the continuation of the same rocks in England. But the structure of the two districts is 
exactly opposite, for in the southern area the oldest rocks lie in the centre and the 
Jurassic strata dip outwards, while in the northern region the youngest formations lie 
in the centre and the Jurassic beds dip inward beloAv them. Where the tAvo rings 
unite in the middle of Prance they send a tongue down to the Bay of Biscay. On the 
eastern side of the country the Jurassic system is copiously developed, and extends 
thence eastAAwds through the Jura Mountains into Germany. 

The subdivisions of the Jurassic system in the north and nortli-west of Franco 
belonging to Avliat has been termed the Aiiglo-lMrisian basin, resemble generally those 
established in Enghmd. But in the soxitheru half of the country, and generally in the 
Mediterranean province, the facies departs considerably both lithologically and palse- 
ontologically from tbc English type, more particularly as regards the Upper Jurassic 
rocks. The following table gives in descending order a summary of the distribution of 
the Jurassic system in France : — 

^ Bull. Soc. Imp. des JSfaL Moscou., 1891. Lampliigli, Q. J. G. P. hi. (1896), p. 216. 

For a detailed account of the development of the Jurassic rocks of France, see De 
LapparenPs ‘Geologie,’ 4th edition (1900), of which the author of the present work has 
largely availed himself ; also A. d'Orbigny’s * Palcontologie Fran 9 aise— -Terrains Oolithiques,’ 
1842-50 ; D’Archiac, hPal^ontologi'e d© la France,’ 1868, and ‘ Palcontologie Franc^aise, 
contmu4e par une reunion de Pal<Sontologistes — Terrain Jurassiqiie,’ in course of 
publication ; Hebert, ‘Les Mers anciennes et leurs Eivages, dans le Bassin de Paris,’ 1857 
(a most interesting and valuable essay), and numerous papers in Bull. Soc. GM. Franco : 
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10. Portlaiidiaii, separated into two sub-stages, At the base lie sands and clays, 
equivalents of the Portland Sands or “Bononian,” with Olcostephamis portlandicus 
and Exogym mrgvla. Higher up come sands and calcareous sandstones corresponding 
to the Portland Stone, with THgonia gibbosa and Perisgoliinctes bononiensis, while 
the Purbeckian is marked by species of Cyre7ia, Cwbula, and Qypris. The stage is 
best developed along the coast near Boulogne-sur-mer, where it is composed of about 
250 feet of clays, sands, and sandstones, with Acrosalenia Koeiiigi, Eticleolites 
Bfodiei, Cardium Pellati^ Prigonia raddata, T. gibbosa^ T. mcurva, Ostrm 
expcmsa, Perim Bouckardi, ffarpagodes {Pterocera) Oceani, Perisphmctes 
Bleicheri, P. bononiensis, &:c. At the top lies a bed of limestone containing 
Oyrma Pellati, and covered by a travertine with Oypi'is, which may represent the 
Purbeck beds. Far to the south, in Cliarente, some limestones containing Port- 
landian fossils are covered by others with Qo^'bula inflexa, Physa, Vwipcmis^ 
&c., possibly Purbeck. Fresh-water limestones, gypsiferous marls and dolomites 
(about 200 feet), and containing Oorbula forhesiana^ Physa 'wealdiana, Vahxda 
hehcoides, Trigo^iia glhbom, &c., occur in the Jura, round Pontarlier and near 
Morteau, in the valley of the Doubs.^ 

The Upper Jurassic rocks of southern France, the southern flank of the Alps, 
and the wide area of the Mediterranean basin, j)resent a facies so different from that 
which was originally studied in England, northern France, and Germany that much 
difficulty was for many years experienced in the correlation of the deposits, and 
much discussion has arisen on the subject. From the researches of Oppel, Benecke, 
Hebert, and later writers, the true meaning of the southern facies is now better 
understood. It appears that the formations between the zone of Perlsph. biplex and 
Asp Id. longispiiium at the top of the Kimeridgian group and the base of the Cretaceous 
system are ]'e 2 Jresented in the southern area by a singularly uniform series of lime- 
stones, indicative of long unbroken deposition in deeper water, and unvaried by 
those oscillations and occasional terrestrial conditions which are observable farther 
north. The name of Tithonian (which is thus homotaxial with Portlandian) was 
given by Oppel to this more uniform suite of strata, marked by the mixed character of 
their cephalopods, and by their peculiar perforated brachiopods of the type oiPygope 
janitor { = Terebratula diphya)j Around Grenoble, the massive limestones resting 
upon some marls with species b^•^:.r..c::ng to t 7.one of Oppclia tenuilohaia, contain 
Pygope ja^iitor associated wi. : .••.I//;. tramitorius, Behmnites Pilleti, 

Cidaris glandifera, Apioc-nniis Jiexiwsiis. In the Basses Cevennes, the limestones 
attain a thickness of more than 1000 feet. At their base lie marls and marly lime- 
stones containing Adacrocephalites macrocephahis. A band of Iduish limestone with 
bituminous marls (65 feet), belonging to the zone of Peltoce^'cis Imnaimnai'mi, 
represents the Corallian, Some grey limestones (260 feet), with Perisphmctes 
polyplocus, contain fossils of the zone of OppeJia tenuilohata, equivalent to the 
Sequanian stage (p. 1149). These are succeeded Iw a massive limestone (330 feet) 
with Pygope ja^iitor and Perisphmctes t^'ansitorius., and this by a compact white 
limestone (500-650 feet) with Terebratula momvma, Cidaris glandifexa^ corals, 
&c. At the top lie some limestones (200 feet) with Pygope diphyoides and many 
ammonites {Perisph. transitorius, Raploceras caractheis,' Eoplites Galisto, &c.). 

9. Kimeridgian ( = Kimeridge Clay), divisible in central and northern France into 
the following sub-stages in descending order : — 

{b) Virgulian.^ Zone of AspidoccT'as orthocera^ ReinecJda eiidoxus, and 
R. pseudomnfahilis. 


Monographs by Loriol, Cotteau, Pellat, Royer, Tombeck, Glangeaud {Bull. Carte Oeol. 
France, Nos. 50, 62) ; Gosselet’s ‘Esquisse,’ cited ante, p. 927. J. P. Blake, (p J. G. S. 
1881, p. 497, gives a bibliograi^hy for N.W. Prance, and Barrois {Proc. Geol. Assoc.) a 
summary of results for the Boulonnais. For the last-named district consult also Pellat, 
A S. G. F. vih. (1879) ; Douville et Rigaux, op. cit. xix. (1891), p. 819. Rigaux, ‘fJotice 
Geologique sur le Bas Boulonnais,’ Boulogne-sur-mer, 1892. 

^ On the Portlandian rocks of the Aquitanian basin see Glangeaud, Btdl. Carte Geol. 
France, No. 62 (1898). 

^ For a study of the Tithonian fauna see A. Toucas, B. S. G. F. xviii. (1890), p. 560. 
Named from the abundance of the oyster Exogyra vmgula. 
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(«) Pterocerian.^ Zone of Perisphinctes {Fictonia) cymodoce, Olcostephcmus 
eu’nielus, Oppelia teimilohata. 

The coast-section near Boulogne-siir-mer exposes a series of clays, sands, and sand- 
stones (180 feet), from which a large series of characteristic fossils has been obtained, 
and which, as the type section of the “Bononian” beds, indicate a local littoral deposit 
in the upper part of the Kirneridge Clay. The Virgulian snb-stage consists of 
clays, sands, and limestones, with abundant Exogyra virgulcc, together with 
Ilarpagodes {Aspidoc&ras) orthocem in the lower part, A. higher np, and 

o’- ■■■' erinus at the top. In the French Ardenm jl:-,- ih, =;:■<>(.■•;. ri;.:: and 
-'.ibstages are composed of a succession of marls and limestones, the 
Pterocerian limestones being marked by Waldheimia hwmrcdis, Alalaptera 
{Pterocera) ponti, &c., and the Virgulian marls by immense numbers of Exogyra 
'oirgiila. In the Meuse and Haute Marne, a group of compact limestones, more 
than 500 feet thick (Calcaires de Barrois), with OlcosUphaaus gigas, &c., repre- 
sents the Bononian sub-stage. Towards the Jura the Pterocerian sub-stage is 
well dc:\^ ’r.ricd, end shov.’s its characteristic fossils ; while the Bononian comprises 
the ” limestones of the Jura, its upper part becoming the 

yellow or red imfossiliferous “Portlandian dolomite.” In the department of the 
Jura, the Pterocerian sub-stage contains a coral-reef, more than JOG IbiT thick, 
near Saint Claude, and farther south another occurs at Oyonnax. In the same 
region, the Virgulian siib-stage, composed of bituminous shales and thin litho- 
graphic limestones, has yielded numerous fishes, reptiles, and abundant cycads and 
ferns. The position of these beds is fixed by the occurrence of the Exogyra 
mrg'ida below them, and of the Bononian limestones wnth Neriima and Olco- 
stephanus gigas above them. From what was said above under the Portlandian 
stage, it will be seen that the Kiineridgian apliears in a totally different aspect 
in the Mediterranean basin, being there composed of thick limestones with a mixed 
assemblage of ammonites, and characterised in the higher i3arts by the appearance 
of Pygope janitor. 

8. Sequanian. — According to recent readjustments of the nomenclature, this stage 
is equivalent to the upper half of the English Corallian series. It is sul)divided 
into two sub-stages as follows : — 

(/>) Upper or Astartian.^ Zone of Perisphinctes AchiUes and Zeillerla 
humeralis. 

(a) Lower or Rauracian.*' Zone of Peltoceras htmemmatum. 

The English coralline type of deposit is prolonged far into the continent. It 
appears in considerable development in the Ardennes, wliere the limestones, full of 
corals, and alternating with marls, attain a thickness of 400 to 420 feet. Similar 
limestones attain a great prominence on the Meuse, where they are more than 450 
feet thick, and consist of oolites and corals in their positions of growth. In their 
lower portions they contain lle'imcida.ris cremdaris, (Pyptious hieroglyphicus, 
Cldaris Jtongemma, and numerous corals ; in their upper part they yield Dieeras 
arietinu-m, Nerimea AlandelsloM^ Cardiwin coralUnimi, 0. suMamellosum. Again 
in Yonne this sub-stage pre.sents a coral-reef full of bunches of SeptasPma^ Mont- 
livaltia, &c. Farther south-east, in the Swiss Jura, coralliferoiis zones are inter- 
calated in tlie oolitic strata. South-westwards, in Burgundy, massive limestones 
with corals reappear, with lithographic and oolitic limestones. In the district of 
Besan^on, the stage is represented by 130 to 200 feet of coral-limestone with 
compact and oolitic bands, and sometimes with calcareous marls that abut against 
the sides of what were formerly coral-reefs. Some horizons in this region are 
marked by the occurrence of remains of ferns and other land-plants (Saint Mihiel, 
in Lorraine : Dept, of Indre). 

7. Oxfordian and Callovian. — Under these names are included the lower part of 
the English Corallian group and the whole of the Oxford Clay and Kellaways sub- 
stage. The strata are subdivided into four sub-stages : — 

• {d.) Upper Oxfordian or Argovian. Zone of Ochetoceras cmudiculatum> 

and Perisphinctes Martelli. 

^ From the prevalence of the gasteropod Pterocera. 

^ So called from the prevalent genus Astarte. 

^ From l^auracie, a name ai)plied to the Jura region. 
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((;) Lower Oxfordian (Neiivizyau). Zone of Cardioceras cordatum and 
Peltoceras transversarkmi. 

{h) Upper Callovian (Divesian). Zones of Quenstedtoceras {Oardiocems) 
Mavim^ and Q. La)iiberti and Peltoceras athleta. 

{a) Lower Callovian. Zone of ReinecJda anceps ainl Stepheoceras 
[Erymmceras) coronatum, and beneatL it the zone of Cosmoceras 
(joiuerianuM and Macrocephalites macrocepilialus. 

The npper part of the Callovian stage is well exposed on the coast of Calvados, 
between Troiiville and Dives, -where the Divesian marls and days attain a thickness 
of more than 200 feet {Quenstedtoceras {Gardioceras) L'/i/i'itrii, (p Marine, Peltoceras 
athleta^ Cosmoceras JJunccvni^ Belemnites hastatus, Ostrea gregaria, (iryphaHi 
dilatata), and an uppr-r snb rTro::]-) of days with Cardioceras cordativni, C. 
rertebrale, Peltoceras !'.•■/■ a.-'. Gryplima dilatata, &c., representing 

the Oxfordian. The ww..;. :::nch reduced in thickness, are clearly 

recognisable in the Boulonnais. North-eastwards, in the Ardennes, the Callovian 
stage appears as a pyritous clay (25-30 feet) with oolitic limonite, the Oxfordian 
as a series of clays, marls, argillaceous sandstone (full of gelatinous silica and 
locally known as gaize) and oolitic ironstone. The iron-ore is worked at Neuvizy, 
where a large series of fossils has been obtained. Eound Poitiers, the Callovian 
division is upwards of 100 feet thick. Eastwards it dwindles down towards 
the Jura, but is recognisable there under the Oxfordian pyr:to:n= n^arls (330 feet). 

6. Bathonian. — This subdivision comprises the French i- i-:' the English 
Lower Oolites from the Fuller’s Earth up to the top of C-y.-:;! 'v.Pi. Regarded 
from the point of view of the distribution of its ammonites, it has been sub- 
divided into four zones : — 

[d] Zone of Oppelia aspidoides with CEcotraustes serrigerus and Oppelia 
( Oxynoticeras) discus. 

{c) „ Oppelia fusca, Morplioceras polymorphum, and Pictonia 

zig-zag. 

(b) „ the maximum development of Parkinsonia Parkinsoni. 

{a) „ Parkinsonia {Co.-iiiior.erti.fi) ga^rantiana, P. subfm'catai and 

Codoceras suhcoronatum. 

In Normandy the Bathonian stage continues the type of the south of England. 
It consists of {a) a lower group of strata which at one i)art are the Port-en-Bessin 
marls (100 feet or more, with Belemnites bessinus^ Morplioceras polymorplmm, 
Oppellia fusca, &c. ) and at another, the famous ‘ Caen stone, so long used as a 
building material, and which from its sanrian and other remains may be paralleled 
with the Fuller’s Earth and Stonesfield Slate ; {b) oolitic limestones (Oolithe 
Miliaire) about 100 feet thick, veitla. Lucina Bellona^ probably representing the Great 
Oolite of England ; {c) gT’p.nnbr limestone (Ranville), bryozoan limestone, with 
some of the fossils of l!:-.- Ik-.-nliV,.:-.: Clay and Forest Marble {Eudesia cardium, 
Piety othyris coarctata, Terebratida Jlabellum, Waldheimia digona) ; [d) marly 
limestones and bine clay (Lion-sur-Mer) with Oxynoticeras llochsteUeri, Peri- 
sphlnctes procerus, Eudesia cardium, PJiymhonella mayor, probably representing the 
English Cornbrash. In the Ardennes, the Fuller’s Earth is represented by some 
sandy limestones, lurnachelles, and granular limestone, with Cstrea acuminata. 
Park in son., 'a Parkmsord, Belemnites giganteus, &c.; the Great Oolite by a massive 
limestone (160-200 feet) with Cardium pes-bovis, Purpuroidea minax, followed 
by 150-180 feet of limestones, with numerous fossils {Rhynchonella decorata, It 
elegantula, Ostrea flabelloides, &c.). The limestones are replaced eastwards by 
marly and sandy beds. In the OOte-d’Or, the stage is largely developed, and 
is divided into three sub-stages : (a) Lower (115 feet), limestones and marls with 
zones of Hommnya gihhosa, Tcrehratula Ma.ndclsioki, Phohulmaya bucardmm ; (5) 
Middle (196 feet), wliite limestones and oolites, with zone of Perisphinctes arbustt 
gerus, Purpuroidea glabra and echinoderins ; (c) Upper (82 feet) limestones and 
marls with Eudesia cardium, Waldheimia digona, Pernostrea Pellali, Pentacrinus 
Buvignieri, and with land-plants in one of the zones. In the south of France thi 
Proven 9 al type of sediments appears in a series of marly limestones (more than 450 
feet thick between Aix and Marseilles) with Perisphinries arbustigerus, &c. 

5. Bajocian,^ well developed in the department of Calvados, as the name denotes. Its 


^ From Bayeux in Calvados. 
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thickness is 60-80 feet, and it consists of: 1,. Lower limestone [Ludwigia 
Murchisonm, Liocercts concavmn) ; 2,* limestone with numerous ferruginous oolites, 
fossils abundant and well preserved {Parkinsonia garantimia^ Ccelocems sttb- 
coronatm- M . ; ^ u/; ?), Parkinsonia Parkinsoni^ Perisphinctes Martiusi, 

Oppelia gigantens^ &c-); Upper white oolite with 

abundant bracMopods, sponges, and lirchins {Beleinnites unicanaliculatus^ B. 
hessinus, Parkinsonia Parkinson^ Terehmiida Plvillipsi^ Stomechiuus bigranularis, 

&;c.). In the French Ardennes, the stage (400 feet) presents a lower group of marls 
with Ludioigia Murchisonm and many corals, followed by an up2)er limestone (30- . 

130 feet) with Coeloceras Bhtgdeni, Belem, giganteus^ &c- Towards Lorraine, 
this limestone becomes charged with corals, some parts being true reefs. North 
of Metz, the stage is mostly limestone, and reaches a thickness of 330 feet. 

In Burgundy, it is chiefly a crinoidal limestone (100 feet), capping boldlj^ the 
Liassic marls. In the Jura, it attains a thickness of upwards of 300 feet, and 
consists chiefly of limestone. In Southern France, it swells out to greater pro- 
portions, reaching in Provence a thickness of 600 feet, where it consists of sandy 
limestones and marls below {Cancellophycus, Lima heteromorpha) with a tliiii over- 
lying limestone abounding in ammonites [Bonuinia Sowerhyi^ SpJmrocems Bau::e.i)., 
above which comes a mass of calcareous marls, 550 feet thick, seldom containing 
any other organism than Pec.ten Silenus. 

The Lias of France and Switzerland has been subdivided into four stages, of which 
the uppermost three correspond on the whole with the Upper, Middle, and Lower Lias 
of England, while the fourth is the equivalent of the basement beds of the English Lias, 
with perhaps part of the Penarth or Rhsetic group. These subdivisions, wnth their 
several paheontological zones, are shown in the subjoined table. 

' Zone of Lioceras {Tlarpoceras) opalinum and Orammuceras {IlarpO' 

. ceras) aalense. 

I ,, Lytoceras jurense with llammatocercts insigne and Grepnmo- 
g - ceras {Harpoceras) fallaciosum {Ammonites radiaois). 

p ,, Dactylioceras {Ca^loce7'(ts) commune, Coeloceras crassim, 
Eildnceras [Harpoceras) blfrons. 

,, Harpoceras falciferim and HUdoceras (Hccrpoceras) bf/rons. 

'’Zone of PaUo2dem'oee7'as [Amcdtlieus) splnatmn. 

,, AniaUhens nuti'gaidtaHis and Granmioce^'as {Harpoceras} 

nLynnanniaimm. 

,, Deroceras (ASgoceras) Davoei, JEgoceras caprioornu, and 

Lytoceras Am.briaium. 

,, PhyU< >ceras ibeic \vith Uptonia {uBgoceras) Jameso7ii at the 
base and De7'oceras {Mgocercbs) aimat'imi. 

Zone of Ophioreras {Ariefiles) raricostatu'm, with lower sub-zone of 
O.ryoioUceras oxynof uni. 

, , A rietites obtusus, Avith . I . {A.sferoccras) stellaris and jEgoccras 
{Aj[iGrode7'oce7'as) planicostatuin. 

,, Arietites Turnemi. 

,, ArieUtes Bncklandi, with lower sub-zone of Aimlnceras 
{xirietites) se7mcosiatn7)i {geom.eMcum ). 

Zone of ScMothemia [xEgoceras) aoigidata. 

, , Psiloceras {jEgoceras) plmwrbe. 

4. Toarcian. — This division corresponds closely with the Upper Lias of England. It 
is well developed in Lorraine, where it is from 330 to 370 feet thick, and consists 
of a lower series of marls with Posido7iomya, followed by an upper group of sand- 
stone, oolitic brown ironstone, and overlying micaceons marls. This ironstone, 
which is marked by the presence of Lioceras (Harpoceras) ogalimim, JTu.mnad.ociwas 
msigne, Jklenmites abbreviabus, Gnjpheea ferrugmea, Trigonia uacis, is lavgtdy 
worked at Longwy, Villerupt, &c., and can be traced from the Ardeche to Luxem- 
bourg. In the Ardennes, the stage includes a lower series of marls and clays 
(300 feet) with Harpoceras [Lioceras) serpeiitin^mi, a middle marl containing 
Grammoceras {Harpoceras) radians, HUdoceras bifroiis, Coeloceras rapimiamim, 
Behmnites compressns, B. aeiiarius, and an upper limonite (Longwy) with Lioceras 
{Harpoceras) opalmnm, Grammoceras {Ha7poceTas) aalense, Ostrea feirugviea, 
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Trigonia navis. In Yoiine and Cote-d’Or, it consists of the following members in 
ascending order: — 1, marls with Posidonoinya and lumaclielle with Harpoceras 
{Liocems) sei-pentuium, Goelocems Desplace% C. Holandrei (15-30 feet) ; 2, marls 
with Lioceras complatiatu?}!^ Hildoceras bifrons, Turbo capitaneiis (26 feet) ; 3, 
marls with Turbo .«■■/ Cceloceras crassum (12-20 feet); 4, blue marls 
with Cancellophycu.< ■'■/.•.s.. i>;,.30 feet). Near St. Amand, Cher, the stage con- 

sists of nearly 200 feet of marls and clays with seven recognisable zones. In the 
Haute Marne, it is nearly as thick. In the Khone basin it consists of a low'er 
group of limestones with Pecten sequivalvis., and an upper group of ferruginous 
beds, indurpr.g an important seam of oolitic ironstone,' and containing the zones 
of Lioceras {Harpoceras) opalinum. In Provence, it con- 

sists of a thick mass of dark shales with some limestones below and above, the 
whole reaching a thickness of 950 feet. In Normandy, the Toarcian stage is 
only 20 feet thick, but shows the characteristic ammonite zones. 

3. C bar mouth ian.^ — The stage thus named corresponds to the English Middle Lias 
and the upper part of the Lo'wer Lias, or zones 8 to 13 of the table on p. 1133. 
In Lorraine, where it reaches a thickness of 230 to 260 feet, it consists of the 
following three assises in ascending order : — 1, limestones [ JJeroceras [jEgoceras) 
Davwi) and marls with phosphates ; 2, marls and ferruginous concretions 
[Anialtheus margaritatus) ; 3, sandstones {Gryphsea regularis). In the French 
Ardennes, it is 360 feet thick, and comprises : 1, sandy clay with Microderocems 
[uEgoceras] planicostatuvi, Gryphmi. regularis, Plicatida spinosa ; 2, marl with 
Belemnites clavatus, ASgoceras capricornu ; 3, ferruginous limestone with Palto- 
pleuroceras [Amaltheus) spinatum, Bel. paxillosiis. Westwards this stage becomes 
almost "wholly marly, in Yonue and Cote d’Or, it is divisible into three assises, 
in the following ascending order: 1, Belemnite limestone of Venarey (40 feet), 
comprising the zones of (a) Qycloceras {jEgoceras) Valdani, {h) jEgoceras venarense, 
{c) Liparoceras Henleyi, {d) Beroceras {JEgoceras) Davoel : 2, micaceous and 
pyritous marls, about 200 feet ; 3, nodular limestone with large gryphites, and 
Pecten mquivalvis. In western Switzerland and the adjoining tracts of France 
M. Hang has shown that three facies of the Liassic series can be observed, arranged 
in three parallel bands round the crystalline core of the Cottian Alps. The first, 
that of the Brianeonnais, presents a series of crystalline, often brecciated, lime- 
stones, sometimes coraliferous, and abounding in lamellibranchs and gasteropods. 
with but a trifling intercalation of shales and marls. The second or Daiiphininn 
consists of marly or compact, never crystalline, limCvStones and clays, with abundant 
cephalopods, but no gi’yphmas, brachipods, or gasteropods, and sometimes reaching 
the great thickness of more than 6000 feet. The third or Provencal is composed 
chiefly of bedded limestones about 2000 feet thick, with abundant crinoids, 
brachipods, and lamellibranchs. ^ 

2. Sinemurian.-^ — This stage coiTesponds to the greater part of the Lower Lias of 
England, comprising all this formation from the base of the Armatus zone down to 
the top of the jingulatns zone. As its name denotes, it is typically developed 
around Semiir in the COte-d’Or, where it consists of nodular gryphite limestone 
with marly bands (23-26 feet), and is divisible into three zones, which, counting from 
below, are marked respectively by: 1, Arieiites {Coroniceras) rotiformis ; 2, A. 
{CoToniceras) Bmldandi; 3, A. {Asteroceras) stellcms, A. obtusits, and Wcddheimia 
cor. Near St. Amand, Cher, it is composed of about 15 feet of marly limestone, 
which represent only its upper part. In the Haute Marne and Jura, it is a 
limestone with curved gryphites, and ranges from 15 to 25 feet in thickness. In 
the basin of the Khone it is a calcareous formation, 20 to 25 feet thick, contain- 
ing in ascending order the zones oi Arletites Bavidsoni, A. stellaris, Oxynoticeras 
oxynotum, Microderoceras {Mgoceras)planicostatum. Farther south, it swells out in 
Provence to 275 feet, and is separable into a lower group with Arietites {Ooroni- 
ceras) BucMandi, and a higher with Belemnites acutus and Arietites hisidmtus. 
In Normandy, it is about 100 feet thick, and comprises clays and marly gryphite 
limestones {A. Usidcatus), surmounted by gryphite limestones and clays {Belem- 
nites brevis, Waldheimia cw.). , 


^ From Charmouth, in Dorset, where the stage is well developed. 

^ M. Hang, Bull. Carte G'eol. Fo'ance, No, 21 (1891) ; Lory, B. B. G. F. (3) ix: 

3 Named by D’Orbigny from Semur in the COte-d’Or where the stage is well 
displayed. 
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1. Hettangiaii,^ eoiTespoiiding to tlie Angvlatufi and zones at the base of 

tlie English Lias, rests conformably on the sandstones, marls, and bone-bed of the 
Avicida contorta zone or Rluetic gi-oiip. In the Hettange district the zone of 
Psilocercu^ planorhe, composed of dark bituminous marls and fetid limestones 
(10 to 40 feet), contains Ctmlinia J)eshai/esi, and is succeeded by the sandstone of 
Hettange (nearly 200 feet), with Pchlothewiia angvlata and numerous other fossils, 
among which are abundant shells of Cardinia, with Plicatula, Pecten, Lima.^ 
Montlimltia, and a number of ferns and cycads 

Thi/i.'ji/eldia, Oi/rndifes, Ofozainites), The zone becomes less sandy i; 
into Belgium, where it i’orms the Marne de Jamoigne. The Hettangian stage of 
Burgundy is thin, and is composed of a lower Lumachelle de Bourgogne (OsL'et^ 
irregular Cardinia Lister i, C. sineuiurensis, C.tra2:)ezimit, hjfbrida, ikcynoticeras 
Ijurgunddas) and an upper marly limestone known as “Pole de Veau ” {Arietites 
Hasicus, Schloflieimkt angulata, S. umreana, O.iyinoticeras Burgimdia', Littorina 
clathrata, Cardittia, &c.). In the basin of the Rhone, the Planorhis zone is about 
40 feet thick, and the A ngulalu.s zone 20 to 26 feet. In Cotentin, the stage is 
divisible into a lower sub-group of marls [MytUus minutus^ Corhula Ludoviav) and 
an upper sub-group of limestones {Oardiuia ronciniUf, Pecten valoniensis). 

One of the most interesting features of the Lias in the northern or Jura part of 
Switzerland is the insect-beds at Schainbeleii in the Canton Aargau. The insects are 
better preserved and more varied than those in the English Lias. They inedude 
representatives of Orthoptera, Neuroptera, Coleoptera (upwards of 100 species of 
beetles), Hymenoptera, and Hemiptera. About half of the beetles are wood -eating 
kinds, so that there must have been abundant woodlands on tlie Swiss dry land in 
Liassic time,- 

Germany. —In north-western Germany the subjoined classitication of the Jurassic 
system has been adopted : — 

Purbeck group (Serpulit, a limestone 160 feet thick, and Miinder Mergel, a 
scries of red and green marls, with dolomite and gypsum, at least 1000 
feet thick), forming a transition between the Purbeck and Portland groups. 
Eiinbeckhauser Plattenkalke and zone of fP--' g'y equivalent to 

the English Portland group {Corhula^ V; • y Oyrena). 

Kimeridge group, Upper, with Mxogyr-* k. ; Middle or 

Pfevoe.era {/Lfr/efgndes) beds (Pterocerian) ; Low’er (Astartian, Upper 
S(‘qufniiau), witli Xeri/nn/ beds and zone of Terehratiila humemlis^ 
t'oraliiaii, wii.ii (Jidauds Jiarlgcumna, corals, Pecten varians, Ostrea oxistellaris, 
xVcriniKf. '>d.<.")f'rgiy. 

Oxfordian, v. i;!: (k-i-ni -j-t d/ilatata^ Asj)idoceras ^erarmatum^ Oardioceras 
cordatum. 

Clays with (Josiuoceras ornalwui^ (J. Jason, QuensfedLoeeras Lamherti, 
liemeckia miee2)s, Jbdtnceras = Oriiatus clays.” This stage is 

1, usually included by Gorman geologists in the Middle Jura, 
f .j., ^ f Clays, shales, and ferruginous oolite with at the top the zone of 

‘^0^^?n0 1 Macroeeph(difes •nmcTOce})halu.% equivalent to the Callovian 
“j oi- Kelhiways rock, and at the b-:.*:: -m of ParMmonia 
C Ibf.rl't nsiiiii. 

( '■' Bifurcatus-schichten ” with Parkin sonia [Cosmoceras) bifur- 
1 caia. These “ Bifurcatiis beds,” with the Hauptrogeiistein 



^ Named by Professor Renevier I’rom the sandstone of Hettange in Luxemburg. Tins 
stage lias been widely known as that of the “ Infra-Lias. ” 

- Heer, ‘ Ur welt dcr Schweiz,’ p. 82. 

^ Hcinr. Crednor, Ober. Jura in X, IF. Deutschland, 1863. See also the works of 
Oppel and ljuenstedt (pioted on p. 1132, and K. von Scehach’s Der Ilannoversehe Jura, 
1864. Brauns’ Unter. Mitfl. vmi Ober, Jimt, 1869, 1871, 1874. 0. Praas, ‘Geogno- 
stische Beschreibung von Wiirttembei'g, Baden und Holienzollern,’ Stuttgart, 1882. Th. 
Engel, ‘Geognostischer Wegweiser durch Wiirttemberg, Stuttgart (1883). 

^ Struckmann, X'. Jahrb. 1881 (ii.), p. 102. 

YOL. H 2 G 
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above them, including the zones of 0]J]jeUa fasca and 0. 
aspidoicles, form the Batlioniiui staged 

Corouatus-schichten,” clays with In/ /n/il, /•/•.•<, '- 

anum, and many corals of the genera Th^'-o- 

srniUa^ Qladojohyllia^ Isastrieci, Confnsastr^ea, and Thamnas- 

tra^aP' 

Ostrea limestone with Ostrea Jlarshi, 0. edulifonnls, THgonia 
costata. 

^ Clays with BeleimiiteH gigantens. 

Shales, sandstones, and ironstones, with Inocemmiis pohj}}locu,% 

I Ludwigia {HnrpnceraA Mnrchisonfe^ Pecteii personatns. 

Clays and shales with Lioceras [Harjwceras) opalinmn, Trigonia 
navis, 

f Grey marls ■with Lytoceras jarense (Jnrensis-Mergel), (draarmo- 
I cems [Harjjocems) radians. 

-| Bituniinoiis shales (Posidonien - Schiefer) with llarpoceras 
I iytJiense, Dactyl ioceras [Codoceras] conDmine^ llarpoceras 
L fjifro7iS, P()sidonov}ya Broimi. 

Clays with {Anudthcus) spinatimi, Anialtheas 

riiargaritatrSj li- ■ ■ > paxillosus. 

Marls and limestones with uligoceras cagmcorna, Deroceras 
Davcei. 

Dark clays and ferruginous marls with PhyJJirrras {hex,, 
Uphmia {gEgoceras) Jatnesoni, Terehratula .i '/t/iis,n>dis. 

Clays with Ariel ites obtiisus {Twnieri), Oxynoiiceras oxynotum 
(Oxynotenlager). 

Oil shales and Pentacrinus beds resting on gryphite limestone 
with Arietites Buckktndp Ory^ihmt arcuata, Liana gigantea, 

-{ Sjjinferina Walcotti (Arietenscliichten). 

Sandstones with Schlotheinvia angulata (Angulatenschichten), 
Cardinia Listeri. 

Dark clays, sandy layers, and limestone with Psiloceras plan- 
l. L orbe [psilonotum] (Fsilonotenkalk). 

In lithological characters the German Lo-wer or Black Jura presents many points 
of resemblance to the English Lias. Some of the shales in the upper division are so 
bituminous as to be workable for mineral oil. With the general succession of 
organisms also, so well worked out by Oppel, Quenstedt, and others, the English 
Lias has been found to agree closely. 

The Dogger or Brown Jura represents the Lower Oolite of England and the 
llltages Bajocien and Bathonien of France. Its lower division consists mainly of dark 
cla^s and shales, i}assing up in Swabia into brown and yellow sandstones with oolitic 
ironstone.^ The central group in northern Germany differs from the corresponding 
beds in England, France, and southern Germany by the great preponderance of dark 
clays and ironstone nodules. The upper group consists essentially of clays and shales 
with bands of oolitic ironstone, thus presenting a great difference to the massive 
calcareous formation on the same platform in England and France. 

The Malm, or Upper or White J ura corresponds to the Middle and Upper Oolites 
of England, from the base of the Oxford clay upw'ards, wdtli the equivalent formations 
in France. It is upwards of 1000 feet thick, and derives its name from the white or light 

^ For an account of the fauna of this stage in the upper Ehenish lowland see A. 0. 
Schlippe, Abhand, Geol. Specialkart. Elsass-Lothr. IV. Heft iv. (1888). 

2 G. Meyer, “Korallen des Doggers,” Abhand, (deal. Sp)edalkaH. Elsass-Lothr. IV. Heft 
V. (1888). 

^ For an account of this stage see J. A. Stuber, Abhandl, Qeol, Specialkart. msass-Lothr * 
V. ii. (1893). 

^ For a detailed stratigraijliical and palaeontological account of the Lower Dogger of 
German Lorraine see W. Branco, Abhand. Geol. Specialkart. Elsass-Lothr II Heft ii 
(1879). 
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colour of its rocks contrasted with the dark tints of the Jurassic strata below. It 
consists mainly of white limestones in many varieties ; other materials are dolomite and 
calcareous marl. Its lower (Oxfordian) gi’oup is e.ssentially calcareous, but witli some of 
the fossils which occur in the Oxford clay, e.g. Cosinoccras ornatum and Gryphsea dilatata. 
The massive limestones with Cidaris fioriyeuima are the equivalents of the Corallian. 
The Kimeridge group presents at its base beds equivalent to part of the Sequanian or 
Astartiaii sub-stage of France [Astarte supracorallina^ Natica glohosa, &c.), with such 
an abundance and variety of the gasteropod genus Ecrinira that the beds have been 
named the “ Nerineen -Schichteii.” Above these come strata with Jlarpagodcs 
{Pteroccra) Oceawi (Pterocerian), marking the central zone of the Kimeridgian stage. 
Higher still lie compact and oolitic limestones with Ej^ogyra 'cirgula (Virgulian). At 
the top some limestones and marly clays yield Olcostephawus gigas ( Portland ian). The 
most important member of the German Kimeridgian stage is undoubtedly the limestone 
long quarried for lithographic stone at Soleriliofeu, near Munich. Its excessive fineness 
of grain lias enabled it to preserve in the most marvellous perfection the remains of 
a remarkably varied and abundant fauna both of the sea and land. Besides skeletons 
of fishes {Asptdvrh/y)icJius, Lepidotus, Megidwms)^ cejihalopods showing easts of their 
soft parts, crabs with every part of the integument in place, and other denizens of the 
water, there lie the I'clics of a terrestrial fauna washed or blown into the neighbouring 
shallow lagoons-- dragon-flies with the lace-work of their wings, and other insects; 
the entire skeletons of Pterodactyle and Ithamjdiorhynchus, in one case with the wing 
membrane preserved (Figs. 435-487), and the remains of the earliest known bird, 
A7'chmoptery,t‘ (Fig. 48S). The upper Jurassic series is well developed in Hanover, 
where it has been carefully studied by C. Struckmann. The Portland group was shown 
by him to contain eighty-live species of fossils, one-half of which are lamellibranchs, and 
to include the characteristic ammonites A. gigcis, porfdtmdicus, GravcslctnuH, giyant&usG 
The German Purl)eck group attains an enormous development in Westphalia (1650 feet),’ 
where, between limestones full of Corhula, Vivlparus, and Cydas, pointing to fresh- 
water deposition, there occur beds of gypsum and rock-salt. 

Alps. — The J urassic system in the Alps is developed under a dilFerent aspect from its 
varied characters in central and western Europe. It there includes massive reddish 
limestones or marbles like those of the Trias of the same region. Indeed it w'ould seem 
that the pelagic conditions under which the Triassic limestones were deposited had not 
entirely ])assed away when the Jurassic formations came to be laid down. We have 
seen {ante, p. 1152) tliat in the western part of the Alpine chain three distinct types of 
the Lias are to be found. In the Tyrol and eastern Alps the Lias presents still other 
lithological and palicontological characters. A distinguishing feature is the ])rominence 
of red and variegated marbles, also the abundance of genera of ammonites which are for 
the most part feebly represented in central and western Euro])e. Of those familiar in the 
latter regions, some of the conspicuous forms arc species of Lytoccras, AmaG 

ih&us, Oxynotiemm, Arictites, Failoceras, and Sdiloth&imiii. At Adneth, in Salzburg, 
this facies has been long studied. In the Hierlatz Mountains of the Salzkanimergut the 
Lias is represented by massive "white and x>hik limestones with abundant brachiopods. 
Yet with these calcareous deposits there are also developed along the southern borders 
of Bohemia and eastwards in Hungary, sandy and argillaceous strata containing so 
much vegetation as to afford in some places beds of coal.*-^ The Alpine Lias, in spite of 
these variations of character and organic contents, shows here and there some of the dis- 
tinctive ammonite zones, so that it can be placed in comparison with that of the rest of 
Europe. I|i lies conformably on and passes down into the Rhietic series. 

The equivalents of the English Lower Oolites or Middle Jura” of the Continent 

^ HJer Obere Jura der Umgegend von Hanover,’ 1878 ; Ptdaeontolog. Ahhand, (Dame.s 
u. Kayzer) I. i. (1882) ; Zeitsdi, Deutsch. Geol, (hs. 1887 p. 32. 

Neumayi', Abhand. k. k. Geol. Jieiehsanst. 1879. 
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have been detected in both the western and eastern Alps, but are not well developed 
there. In the west, where they are about 1300 feet thick, they consist of limestones, 
shales, and clays with calcareous nodules, which form regular alternations. Ammonites, 
especially of the genera Bhylloceras and Ljitoceras, abound, together with Posidonomya. 
The zones of Ludwiyia (Rarpoceras) M'lLrchlsonsi^ Lioccras {Eaipoccras) concavimi, 
Soiininkt Sowcrbyi, S. Bomcini, Stcpheoceras humphriesianuon, Farkinsonia FarJcinsoni 
and Oppelid fmcus have been recognised.^ 

The Oxfordian and Corallian divisions of the Jurassic system, or Calloviaii, Oxfordian, 
and Se(|uanian formations, are in general feebh" represented in the Alpine region ; but 
the Upper Oolites or Ivimeridgian and Portlandiaii series attain a large development. 
It is this higher part of the system which in the Alps specially presents the Tithonian 
facies alreadj'^ referred to. Above the zone of Oppelia tenuilohatum {Asjndoccras acanthi- 
cum) comes a mass of strata consisting of a lower group of reddish well-bedded limestones 
so full of TerehratuJa dipliya {By gopc janitor) as to be named the ‘‘ Diphya-limestone ” ; 
and of an upper thick-bedded or massive light-coloured limestone (Stramberg limestone, 
from Stramberg in Moravia). The limestones are often crowded with eephalopods, of 
which a large 2 iund>er of species, many of them peculiar, have been noticed {Phyllocevas 
ptychoicum, Simocei’as volancnsc, Sonmiiia ( Waagenia) hyhonota^ Perispjliinctes transl- 
fornis, Oppelia lUliographicct^ 0. stemspis). The p>reseiice of some of these shells in the 
Portlandian rocks of Germany serves to place all these Alpine limestones at the very top 
of the J urassio system. About a dozen species of fossils pass up from them into the 
Cretaceous rocks. The shales or impure shaly limestones are sometimes full of the 
curious cephalopod opercula known as Aptychus (Aptychus-beds). Some of the more 
massive limestones are true coral-reefs. Many of the limestone escarpments of the Alps 
(Hocbgebirgskalk) are referable to the Terehratnla dipliya beds. In some places they 
are overlain by the ‘‘Diphyoides-beds” (with TcrehrahUa [Pygopei] diphyoidcs), elsewhere 
they pass insensibly upwards into the so-called Biancone — a white compact siliceous lime- 
stone containing Cretaceous eephalopods. The Diphya-limestone, Avith its peculiar 
fossils, appears to range from the Carpathians through the Alps and Apennines (where 
it occurs as a marble) into Sicily. - 

Mediterranean Basin. — The older members of the Jurassic system have been more or 
less distinctly recognised by the evidence of fossils over a wide region around the 
Mediterranean. The Lias appears in various parts of the Spanish peninsula, generally in 
a dolomitised condition. In the centre of the Apennine chain, where the plications of 
that region have brought it to the surface, it is found in the form of limestones with 
ammonites and variegated marls {Arietites, Schlotlmimia, Lytoeeras, &c.). In Calabria 
the Lower Lias has been estimated to consist of upwards of 1500 feet of white crystalline 
limestones {Spiriferina, Waldheimia). The formation crosses into Sicily, where it has 
yielded some of its typical fossils. On the eastern side of the Adriatic it rises again in 
Bosnia, and has been found in Epirus, and in the opposite island of Corfu.- 

Middle and Upper Jurassic formations have a similar distribution. They have 
1^ recognised in Spain and Portugal from the Lias to the Portlandian, the Tithonian 

* Haug, Bidl. Cart. Geol. France, No. 21 (1891). 

In the voluminous literature of this subject the following works may be consulted : 
Oppel, Deutsch. Oeol Ges. xvii. (1865), 535. Neumayr, Ahhandl. Geol. Jieklisanstalt, 
Zittel, Paldont, Mittlieil. Mus, Bayer. Hebert, Bull. Soc. Gwl. France, ii. (2) p. 148, xi 
(3) p. 400. E. W. Benecke, ‘Trias und Jura in den Slidalpen,’ 1866. ‘ Geogiiostiscb 

PaliiontologischeBeitrage,’ 8vo, Munich, 1868. C. Moesch, ‘Jura in den Alnen, Ostsch’- 
weiz,’ 1872. E. Fraas, ‘ Scenerie der Alpen.* See also the ‘ Jura-studien,’ &c., of Neumayr, 
already cited (p. 1129), and the papers of Eavre, Loriol, Eenevier, and others. 

G. Stache, Ahhand. Geol. Beichsa^st. Vienna, xiii. (1889). A. Philippson and G. 
Stemmann, Z. D. G. G. xlvi. (1894), p. 116. Partsch, Petennann. Mitth. (Ergiinzungsheit, 
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facies becoming strongly marked in the higher formations (p. 1148). While these strata 
are generally of marine origin, their higher members in Portugal present increasing 
evidence of terrestrial conditions, nntil in what may be the equivalent of the 
Sequanian and Kimeridgian stages an abundant flora has been preserved, embracing 
126 species (71 ferns, 7 cyeads, 26 conifers, S monocotyledons), among which perhaps 
the most interesting forihs are some that are regarded as primitive types of 
angiospernis. A remarkable similarity has been traced between this assemblage of 
plants and that found in the American Trias, three species and fourteen genera being 
common to both, wliile on the other hand a still more striking resemblance has been 
traced between it and that obtained from the Lower Cretaceous formations of the United 
States. We shall find that in some parts of Portugal a gradual passage can be traced 
from Jurassic into Cretaceous strata, and tliat the terrestrial conditions of tliat region 
continued into Cretaceous time, their record being preserved in a liigber groii]) of .strata 
wherein another abundant flora has been entombed.^ The Jurassic formations reappear in 
the Balearic Isles, Sardinia, and Sicily, while in Italy the Titlioniaii type of the highest 
members comes out strongly among the great marble series of the chain of the Apennines. 
Jurassic fossils have likewise been obtained from the eastern })art of the klediterranean 
basin. Those collected at Mount Hermoii in Palestine indicate an Oxfordian horizon. 
The system is thus prolonged from the European region into Asia. 

Eussia. — Jurassic formations s]H*ead over a larger area in Russia than in any other 
part of Europe, for tluq’' sweep northwards over a vast breadth of territory to the White 
Sea, and extend eastwards into Asia. Yet in this wide area it is mainly the upper half 
of the system which a])pears. The Lias and other formations of the Lower Jurassic 
series liave been traced in the south of the empire. Some of tliem are found in the 
Crimea, whence they are prolonged on either side of the Caucasian chain, hut chiefl}^ on 
the north side as far as the plains of the Caspian Sea. Over the northern half of the 
country the various formations from the Callovian \\\) irito the Cretaceous system liave 
been identified. The laiuia of these Russian Jurassic formations, however, is so peculiar, 
and for a long time yielded so few s[)ecies found elsewhere in Europe, that it was 
difficult to correlate the rock.s with tho.se of better known regions. J\Iore sedulous 
research has now in largo measure removed this difficulty, by showing that some of the 
recognised life-zones of western Europe can be detected in Russia.**^ At the bottom lies 

(1) the Callovian stage, consisting of clays, divided into — a. Lower with EepplerUcs 
(Cosmoceras) callovieme, Cosinucents goiverumuvi ; h. Middle with Cosmoceras Jason, 
Steplieoceras coronatiDii ; c. Upper with Qiienstcdtoccras Jjamiherii, Cosmoceras Duncmii. 

(2) Oxfordian, composed of dark sandy clays and divided into — a. Lower with Cardioeeras 
cordatum, C. vertehraie, PerispMnctcs pUcatilis^ Aspidoceras perarmatum ; b. Upper with 
Oardiocoms aMernans, PerispMnctcs Ma/rtcUL (3) Volgian (of Prof. Nikitin), consisting 
of green, brown, and dark sandstones and clays, which extend up to the sliores of the 
Arctic Sea. They contain ]*erispldndes BlckUei% P. Nikitini with species of IlopUfes, 
Firgatites, and a great abundance of the lamellibranch genus Aueclla. This group is 
correlated by Pavlow with the Portlandiaii stage of western Europe. This author 
arranges the several Upper Jurassic groujis in the Syzran district as follows: — 1. 
Kimeridgian, marly clays with, lUmeckm {Hoplites) pseiidomiitahllis ; 2. Portlandiaii or 
Bononiari, consisting of {a) /i5vA/icri-beds, shales, and clays with Pelemnites magnifims, 
Amelia.. Pallasi, and crushed ammonites of the Bleicheri type, [h) Virgatus-htH's, — 
phosphatic conglomerate and shales with Firgatites virgaUts, Belcmnitcs absolnius, &c., 

^ P. Ch<?hat, “ Receuil de Moiiographies StratigTaphiques, ” Serv. GeoL Portugal, 1885- 
1900. De Saporta, Compt. fend. cxi. p. 812. L. F. Ward, 16/7^- Ann. Pup. U.S. O. S. 
(1896), p. 520, and p. 1206. 

^ Neumayr, Geogn. Palaenntol. Beitrage, 1876, vol. ii. Nikitin, Neues Jahrh. 1886, ii. 
p. 205 ; Mem. Acad. SL Pitersbourg, 1881. Pavlow, .BulL Soc. Genl. Frame, xii. (18S4) ; 
Bull. Soc. Nat .Voscou, 1889, 1891. 
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(c) Gif/anteus-heds — "laiicoiiitic sandstone, witli large ammonites of tlie Gigaiiteus tyx)e ; 
3, Aqiiilonian, consisting of calcareous sandstone and comprising (1) a lower sub-stage 
or zone oi Ammonites fra gilis, subdUus, and. catemilatus, (2) a middle zone of A, nodlger 
and A, siihclypeiformis, and (3) an upper zone of IIoiMtcs riasensis. All these zones are 
so connected with each other by the presence of the same Bclemnites and Auccllse {A. 
Fischeri, kc.), as to form a natural group which is regarded by Prof. Pavlow as the 
marine e(pii valent of the Purbeck beds. It is further linked with the Lower hTeocomian 
by forms having Neoeomian alfinities. There is thus a marked simiharity in these 
respects between it and the Speeton series of the Yorkshire coast. ^ 

Sweden. — The coal-hearing Rh^etic series developed in Scania and referred to on 
p. 109S is followed by a series of murine strata, in which a number of the ammonite- 
zones of the Lower and Middle Lias have been recognised as high as that of AmaWieus 
margaritatusA At Hbgaiuns the lowest strata, comprising the Planorbis and Angulatus 
zones, consist of the following bauds, wdiich still show a mingling of terrestrial traces. 
x\t the base lie beds with Cardmia Follini, Gidhieria angustiloha, Sagenopteris rlwifolia. 
These are overlain with a layer containing Cyclas Natlwrsti and insect remains. Then 
comes a bank of oysters (0. Hisingeri, Gervillia sca7nca), followed by one full of Aviculas 
{A. inequivalvis) with Tmicredia securiformis and T. areniaeea. The uppermost member 
of the series here represents the Buchlmidi-zowe, and contains a number of' ammonites 
(A. sffnzeamis, A. scipionimius, A. BiicJclandi, A. bisidcatns) with Ostrea mruata, 
AviciUa ineqiHvalvis, Fectcn jmiiforniis^ &c. At Kurreinolla the Middle Lias is repre- 
sented by strata containing Uptonia Jamrsoni and other fossils. Jurassic formations 
appear also on the island of Bornholm. On the island of Ando, at the north end of the 
Lofoden group, Jurassic deposits have long been recognised. They include traces of a 
terrestrial vegetation {Baiera, Sdcroptevidmm, Pluenicopsis, Pmm, ko.)f together with 
marine shells [Gryplisea dilatata, Lima dwpl kata, Pecten ralUlus, P. nmnimnlaris, Aucelhi 
KeyscrJingi, and some undetermined ammonites and belemnites), which perhaps 
indicate Oxfordian or higher horizons.'^ 

Arctic Regions. — The Triassic series in Spitzbergen already referred to is followed by 
Jurassic strata, which appear to belong to the lower or middle part of the system. 
They have yielded Lytoceras bdpairtitxmi and a Cadoceras. From the neighbouring 
King Charles Islands Professor Nathorst has made known the existence of representa- 
tives of the Brown Jura. The Tertiary basalts have there overflowed and preserved a 
series of Cretaceous and Jurassic strata. In the latter the Bathonian stage is believed 
to be represented by beds containing Pseudomonotis eahkiata, and the Kellaways group 
by overlying depqsits in the lower part of which Maa'OcegAhalites Ishmse, var. arcHca, is 
found, wdiile higher up Cadocex'as and Bclemnites snhextcnsus occur. 

The presence of a Lower Oxfordian or Calloviaii stage in the east of Greenland, 
within ten degrees of the pole, has been proved by the discovery of MacrocepliaUtes 
oiuicrocephalus, Cadoceras Tchefkini?, G. modiolaris, Belemnites Panderi, &c. Below 
this stage lies another band containing Macrocephalitcs Ishtitx and three species of 
belemnites, which may perhaps represent the Cornbrash. In the same group of strata 
a characteristically Jurassic flora is met with, including species of Fhyllotheca, 
Anoxnozamites, Zamiopteris, Asplenium, kaA Farther south on the Greenland coast, 

1 Pavlow, Bull. Soc. Xat. Moscoit, 1891 ; Q. J. G. S. lii. (1896), p. 542, See further on 
this subject a paper by Prof. E. Haug, “ Portlandien, Tithonique et Volgien,” B. 8. O. F. 
xxvi. (1898), p. 197. 

B. Lundgi'eii, Unicersit. Aarskriff., Lund, xxiv., 1888. J. C. Moberg, *!8'rer/^. Geo. 
Undersokn., Stockholm, 1888. 

Heer, ‘Flora Fossilis Arctica,’ iv. 3 (1877). 

^ B. Lundgren, Videnskabs-Selslc. ForhaxidL, Christiania, 1894, No. 5. 

Geol. Forexi. All/AaJuZL , Stockholm, xxiii. (1901), p. 341. 

‘‘ Messrs. Newton and Teall, Q. J. (J. S. liii. (1897), p. 477 ; liv. (1898), p. 646. 
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Jurassic rocks have been found at Cape Stewart on Scoresby Sound (lat. 70° ’25), where 
thirty-seven species have been described, ])robably indicating a Callovian horizon.^ 

America. — So far as yet known, rocks of unquestionably Jurassic age play but a 
subordinate part in N’orth American geology. No marine Jurassic rocks have yet been 
found along the Atlantic border. Some geologists have regarded the upper part of the 
estuarine Newark series (p. 1110) as rather Jurassic than Triassic. AVith more paheon- 
tological force the late Professor Marsh strongly maintained that the Potomac formation, 
which has generally been placed in the Cretaceous system, should be regarded as the 
C(piivalent and representative of the lacustrine Atlantosaurus beds of the interior of 
tlie continent, which, on the ground of their vertebrate fauna, have been admitted to 
be Jurassic. As has been recently shown, the so-called Potomac formation is probably 
Jurassic in its lower and Cretaceous in its upper ]>ortion.‘-^ 

In the centre of the continent marine fossils of Lower Jurassic age have been 
obtained in AVyorning, Dakota, and other states. Above this marine platform comes 
a series of highly-coloured clays of lacustrine origin, full of vertebrate remains, to 
which further reference will be made in the next paragraph. In California a repre- 
sentative of the European Lias has been found containing ammonites of the ArktUes 
type. Middle Jurassic rocks appear to exist in the same State, wdiere the upper part of 
the system is also well represented. Lower Jurassic formations extend into Oregon, and 
reappear among some of the islands within the Arctic Circle (Grinnell, Prince Patrick, 
Bathurst). Remains of Ichthyoscmrus were brought by Sir E. Belcher from Exmouth 
Island. Jurassic strata not only stretch along the western slopes of North America, 
but also along those of the southern half of the same vast continent. From Bolivia 
and Argentina representatives of the Lower and Middle formations have been announced.'^ 
The clays above tlic marine platform above referred to liave been studied by Professor 
Mru’sh, who obtained a large series of vertebrate remains from them in Wyoming and 
Colorado. He subdivided them into two groups {a) the IJaptanodon-heds at the 
base, so named from the genus of large swimming re[>tilcs entombed in them ; (h) the 
A[i{^n/iosn?^/rvn9-bcds, of which that gigantic deinosaur is especially characteristic. The 
discovery of so rcmarkal)le a fauna gave a wholly new interest and importance to the 
Jurassic rocks of America, Among remains of fish {Cemtodiis), tortoises, pterodactyles, 
and crocodilians, there occur the bones of herbivorous deinosaurs (AtlcmfMav/rus^ 
RrontosauriiSy Steyosaw'ths, Morosaxmis^ ^‘Ipatosmmis), together with the carnivorous 
Qreosaurm and the curious ostrich-like Laosaurus. With this rich and striking 
reptilian fiuina are associated the remains of many genera of small mammals named by 
Alarsh Allodoii, Otenacodon, Rrifolestes, Stylacodon, Asfhenodon, Laodon, Diplocynodon, 
Docodon [Enneodon]^ Menacodoii, Tinodon.^ TrlGonodon, Rriacodori, PctnrodonJ 

Asia. — From Asia Minor and the basin of the Caspiam the Jurassic formations are 
prolonged eastwards through Kurdistan and Persia to Afghanistan and India, reappear- 
ing even in Borneo and Ja])an. In Afghanistati the Triassic series referred to on p. 1107 
is overlain with plant-boaring sandstones and volcanic bands which at their base contain 
marine fossils that have been referred to this geological system. Of the great 

On the Jurassic fauna ol' Cape Flora, Franz Joseph Land, see J. Pompecky in Nansen’s 
‘ Norwegian North Polar Expedition,’ 1893-96, i>. 147, and on the flora, Nathorst in same 
volume, p. 26. 

^ B. Luiidgren, ‘Meddelelser om Gronland,’ xix, (1895). 

- Marsh, Amer. Joum. Sat. ii. (1896), p. 433 : vi, (1898\ p. 105. Beeposf>ea» p. 1210. 

Steiufnaim, Mues Jahrh,^ 1884, p. 199. 0. Belirenden, Z. J). 0. Q. xliii. (1891), 
p. 309; The latter writer reports Lower and Middle Lias and higl|er Jurassic l)eds from 
the eastern slopes of the Argentine Cordilleras. 

Marsh, A))iei\ Journ, xv. (1878) p. 459 ; xviii. (1879) pp. 60, 215, 396 ; xx. (1880) 
p. 235 ; xxi. (1881) p. 511 ; xxxiii (1887), p. 237 ; Oeol. May. (1887) pp. 241, 289. The 
fresh-Avater invertebrates are described by 0. A. White, B. U.S. (L S. No. 29 (1886). 
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(loiidwaiia system of India tlie upper members have been likewise paralleled with the 
Jurassic rocks of Europe. Uncoiiformably above the Paiicliet group (p. 1107) come the 
Rajmahal dolerites and basalts of Bengal, with associated grey and carbonaceous shales, 
sandstones, and grits, reaching a thickness of at least 2000 feet, of which the sedi- 
mentary intercalations never exceed 100 feet in the aggregate. These strata have 
furnished a large number of terrestrial plants (ferns, cycads, and conifers), which are 
strongly marked off from those in the Lower Goiidwana formations, being especially 
distinguished, by the great predominance of cycads, particularly of Ptilophyihun acuti- 
folmm. Higher in the series are the Golapilli beds, which besides land-plants contain 
marine shells (Stepheoceras opis, Macrocepilbalites, Pcriut, Gervillict, Nitculana, Trigoiiia). 
Near Madras also, in the Upper Gondwana series, besides the land-plants, there occur 
ill-preserved ammonites and other shells. It is in Cutch, however, that marine Jurassic 
formations are best developed. In that district lies a series of strata, estimated to be 
6300 feet thick, of which the lower half consists of limestones, oolites, shales, and sand- 
stones of marine origin, while the upper half is mostly sandstone, shale, and conglomerate, 
with land-plants. This series has been subdivided into the following groups in ascend- 
ing order: (1) Patcham ( = Bathonian), consisting of {a) lower yellow sandstones and 
limestones with Trigonire {T. coskda), Corbuhe, &e.; (b) light grey limestones and shales 
with (Ecotmustes scrrigenos. (2) Chari (-- Gallo vian and part of Oxfordian), composed 
of four groups, viz. : (c) shales and calcareous bands with Macrocephalitcs mao’ocephalus, 
M. tumidus, Sjdiieroceras bullaiiim, Oppelia siohcostata, Perispliwctcs fuiiatus ; (d) shales 
with Perisphinctes obkisicosta; (e) white limestones wdth Pcltoccras athleta, Oppelia 
hicostata ; (/) oolites with Stepheoceras Polyphemus, Perisphinctes indo - gemianus, 
Peltoceras ardiccnnense, &c. (3) Katrol ( = part of Oxfordian and Kimeridgian) : 

{g) red ferruginous and yellow’ sandstones with Stepheoceras maya, Aspidoceras 
perarrnatim, Perisphinctes virguloides ; {h) sandstones and shales with Phylloceirts 
ptychoiciLm, Neumayria trachynota, Perisphinctes torgiiatcs. (4) Umia ( = Portland and 
Tithonian of southern Europe, and passing up into representatives of the Neocomian 
formations). Only the lower part of this group need here be cpioted. It consists of 
{%) sandstones and conglomerates with Perisphinctes Bleichcri, P. suprajurensis, P. 
’f^reqiicns, P. densepUcatus, Trigonia Smeei, T. vcniricosa. Tlie last tw’O fossils have 
likewise been recognised in strata overlying the Eajmahal group, and thus supply a 
link to connect the Upper Gondwana rocks with the Jurassic series of Cutch. Altogether 
177 species of cephalopods have been obtained from these Cutch deposits, of wdiich at 
least 50 are common to the Jurassic formations of Europe. It is noticeable also tliat 
the European ammonite zones are repeated with remarkable similarity in this 
Indian region.^ 

Jurassic rocks are found in the w’est half of the Salt Range, but their secjuence and 
paliBontological relations have not been worked out. In the Himalaya chain the fossils 
of the Spiti shales have long been known, inasmuch as they had acquired a sacred 
character and become objects of commerce.- They indicate the presence in tliat region 
of Callovian and Kimeridgian horizons. The Spiti shales have been recognised to the 
north of the Karakoram range in one direction, and in Hazara on the other. Jurassic 
rocks have likewise been reported from the north of Nepal. The Jurassic system has 
been recognised in small detached areas of Japan, and presents there both a marine and 
brackish-w’ater type. The marine strata appear to represent the lowin' part of the 
system or Lias, for they include species of Harpoceras, Perisphinctes, Arictites, and 
JEgoceras, some of wdiich are allied to, if not identical wdth, European fornj^s, together 
wdth Trigonia costata and species of Cyrena, Gcrmllm, Perna, &e. The land-plants 
(chiefly ferns and cycads) number about fifty species, nineteen of wdiich are also found 

^ ‘Manual of the Geology of India,’ 2nd edit, chaps, vii., viii., and ix. 

2 On the Jurassic formations of the Himalayas and Central Asia, see S. Nikitin Neiies 
Jahrb., 1889, ii. p. 116. 
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in the European Lower Jurassic series, such as Thyrsopsis murraycma, Eiclcstmia 
nephrocarpa, Aq)JeiiiiLm whitbyense^ Tecopteris r.r.ilis, Kilssonia orientalis, Podozamites 
Umceolatus^ Ginkgo digitata, Finns Mmlcnshjoldid 

Africa. — Jurassic rocks have been recognised in widely separated parts of this 
continent. The Lias appears in Algeria, where some of its lower beds contain Gardmia 
and Spiriferina Walcotfi, while its higher members are better developed and have 
yielded Grammoceras radians^ G. toarcense, Pylloceras hctcropliyllnm, and other forms. “ 

Bathonian formations have been noted in Abyssinia, in Somaliland, aud much 
farthei' south in Cape Colony. They cross over into the west side of Madagascar. 

Australasia. — The existence of Jurassic rocks in Queensland and western Australia 
has been demonstrated by the discovery of recognisable Jurassic species and others 
closely allied to known Jurassic forms. •• In Queensland above the Permo-Carboniferous 
rocks comes tlie Burruin formation, a great series of coal-bearing rocks, with Sphcnoptcrls, 
Thinnfeldia, Alethojoteris, Ttvniopteris, Podozamites^ Otozamites, Baler and a few animal 
remains, including species of Corhieiila and Gaslrochxnia {Puocellaria). This group is 
followed l)y another sandy and conglomeratic series with abundant remains of land- 
})lants and workable coals, forming the valuable Ipswich formation. From these strata 
a large llora has been collected, together with cyprids, coleoptera, and Unio. From the 
plant-remains these two formations have been grouped as Jura-Trias.'^ Traces of Jurassic 
rocks have been found in New Caledonia and the northern end of New Guinea. 

In New Zealand a tliick series of rocks classed as Jurassic is subdivided by Sir 
J. Hector as follows : — 

Mataurji series, estuarine, with terrestrial plants (8 species known). 

Putakaka series, marlstones and sandstones passing into conglomerates, and 
enclosing plant-remains and irregular .seams of coal ; marine fossils (11 specie.s 
known) of Middle Oolite facies. 

Flag Hill series, with species of Ithynchonelia, Terelrmtula,, Spiriferina, &c. 

Gatlin’s River and Bastion scries, con.sisting in the up].)er part of conglomerates 
and grits, 'with obsciu'e plant-remains, and in the lower part of sandstones. 
Fossils abundant (especially ammonites), and affor<ling means for defining 
horizons. This division is referred to the Lias.’’' 

A somewhat dilfereiit clas.sification has l>een published by Captain Hutton, who 
comprises these strata in his ‘HTokanui system,” which he estimates to bo in the 
southern part of Otago between 20,000 and 25,000 feet thick, and wdiich he subdivides 
into two sections, the low^er termed the “Wairoa series,” regarded by liim as Triassic, 
and the ‘‘ Mataura series ” above, paralleled by him with the Jurassic formations of other 
countries. Terrestrial plants ai*e found all through the system, and in the upper part 
thin seams of coal often occur, the most characteristic plants being species of Ptero- 
phyllum, PodozanvUcs, ThinnfcUUa, Tividopteris, aud Palypodinni. The AVairoa series 
yields Monotis sadinaria, llalohm LomeZli, Mytilus problenmUms, and Spirigera. JFreyl, 
&c. ; while the Mataura series is characterised by AninumUes now-zela.ndims, Belem- 
Whites a iiMandicus, B. Hochstetten, B. cadlinensis, Jnoeeram.ns Ilansti, Ancella plicataA 

Section iii. Cretaceous. 

The next great series of geological formations received the name of 
Cretaceous from the fact that, in north-western Eimope, one of its most 

^ ‘Outlines of the Geology of Japan,’ hy Imin Geol. Snrv., Tokyo, 1900, p. 52. 

- Ficffcnr, B. S. G. F. (3) xxiv. p. 1142. 

Moore, Q. J. G, S, xxvi. 261. W. B. Clarke, op. ciL xxiii. 7. R. Etheridge, jiin., 
‘ Catalogue of Amstralian Fos.sils/ 1878. 

Jack and Etheridge, ‘Geology and Palasoiitology of Qiieen.sland’ (1892), chaps, xxiii.-xxx. 

Hector’.s ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 31. 

Q. J. G. S., 1885, p. 202 ; Tratis. Few Zealand List xxxii. (1899) p. 165. 
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important members is a thick band of white chalk (creta). It presents 
very considerable lithological and palaeontological differences as it is 
traced over the world. In particular, the white chalk is almost wholly 
confined to the Anglo-Parisian basin where the system was first studied. 
Probably no contemporaneous group of rocks presents more remarkable 
local differences than the Cretaceous system of Europe. These differences 
are the records of an increasing diversity of geographical conditions in 
the history of the Continent. 

% 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Eocks.^ — In the European area, as will be afterwards pointed out 
in more detail, two tolerably distinct areas of deposit can be recognised, 
each with its own character of sedimentary accumulations, as in the 
case of the Jurassic system already described. The northern tract 
includes Britain, the lowlands of central Europe southwards into Silesia, 
Bohemia, and round the Ardennes into the basin of the Seine. The 
southern region embraces the centre and south of France, the range of 
the Alps, and the basin of the Mediterranean eastwards into Asia. In 
the northern area, which appears to have been a basin in great measure 
shut off* from free communication with the Atlantic, the deposits are 
largely of a littoral or shallow- water kind. The basement beds, usually 
sands or sandstones, sometimes conglomerates, are to a marked extent 
glauconitic (greensand). The marked diffusion of glauconite, both in 
the sandstones and marls, is one of the distinctive characters of this 
series of rocks. Another feature is the abundance of soluble silica 
(sponge-spicules), more particularly in the formation called the Upper 
Greensand, and in the Lower Chalk of many parts of the south and 
south-east of England and the north of France. In Saxony and Bohemia, 
the Cretaceous system consists chiefly of massive sandstones, which 
appear to have accumulated in a gulf along the southern margin of 
the northern basin. Considerable bands of clay, occurring on different 
platforms among the European Cretaceous rocks, are often chaiged 
with fossils, sometimes so well preserved that the pearly nacre of the 
shells remains, in other cases encrusted or replaced by marcasite. 
Alternations of soft sands, clays, and shales, usually more or less 
glauconitic, are of frequent occurrence in^ the lower parts of the 
system (Neocomian and older Cenomanian). The calcareous strata 
assume sometimes the form of soft marls, which pass into glauconitic 
clays, on the one hand, and into white chalk on the other. The 
white chalk itself is a pulverulent limestone, mainly composed of 
fragmentary shells and foraminifera.- Its upper part • shows layers 

^ The most detailed iuforniation regarding the mineralogical and chemical cornposition 
of the rocks of this system will be found in Cayeux’s monograx)h cited oh p. 106. See also an 
essay by Dr. W. F. Hume, “Chemical and Micro-mineralogical Researches on the Upper 
Cretaceous Zones of the South of England,” London, 1893. 

For a comparison of chalk with modern glohigeriiia'-ooze, see Cayeux, as above cited, 
p. 490. 
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of flints, which are irregular lumps of dark- coloured, somewhat 
impure chalcedony, disposed for the most part along the planes 
of bedding, but sometimes in strings and veins across them. The 
flints frequently enclose silicified fossils, especially sponges, urchins, 
brachioj)ods, &c.^ (see pp. 179, 625, 831). The chalk, in some places, 
l)ecomes a hard dull limestone, breaking with a splintery fracture. 
Nodular phosphate of lime or phosphatic chalk, occurring on diflerent 
horizons in the system, is extensively worked as a source of artificial 
manure in the Upper Chalk of Belgium.- It has been found also in 
the north of France, and at Taplow, near Maidenhead, in England.^ 
The chalk of Britain and the north of France not infrequently contains 
pebbles and even boulders of granite, quartzite, sandstone, coal, or other 
foreign rocks. Yaidous explanations have been proposed to account for 
these transported materials. On the whole, it seems most probable that, 
as in the case of the boulders in the Coal-measures (p. 1016), they were 
originally entangled among the roots of trees which, being swept down, by 
floods, floated out to sea and dropped their freight of soil and stones to 
the bottom.-^ 

The terrestrial vegetation of the period has in different places 
been aggregated into beds of coal. These occur in north-western 
Germany among the Wealden deposits, where they are mined for use ; 
also to a ti'ifling extent in the Wealden series, of England; they are 
likewise found in the Cenomanian series of Saxony and the Senonian 
of Magdeburg. The upper Cretaceous (Laramie) rocks of the Western 
Territories of the United States consist largely of sandstones and 
conglomerates, among -which are numerous important seams of coal. 
Beds of concretionary brown iron-ore are present in the Cretaceous 
series of Hanover, and similar deposits were once worked in the 
English Wealden series. In the southern European basin, where 
the conditions of deposit appear to have been more those of an 
open sea freely communicating with the Atlantic, the most noticeable 
feature is the massiveness, compactness, and persistence of the 
limestones over a vast area. These rocks, often crowded with 
hippUritids, from their extent and organic contents, indicate that, 
during Cretaceous times, the Atlantic stretched across the south of 
Europe and north of Africa, far into the heart of Asia, and may 
not impossibly have been connected across the north of India with 
the Indian Ocean. 

Life. — The Cretaceous system, both in Europe and North America, 
presents successive platforms on which the land- vegetation of the 
period has been preserved, though most of the strata contain only 
marine organisms. This terrestrial flora possesses a great interest, 

^ See W, J. Sollas, Ann. Mag, JYat, Hist, vi. (1880), p. 437. 

^ Cornet, Q. J. G. S. xlii. p. 325. Renard et Cornet, JhilL Acad. Hog. Belg. xxi. (1891) 
p. 126. For a recent contribution on this subject, see J. Gosselet, Ann. Soc.^GSoL Mwd. 
XXX. (1901) p. 208. 

A. Stralian, Q. J. G. xlvii. (1891) p. 356. 

For the literature of this subject see M. Cayeux’s work above cited, p. 418. 
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for it includes tlie' earliest kiiOAiui progenitors of the abundant 
dicotjdedonous angiospernis of the present day. In Europe during 
the earlier part of the Cretaceous period, it appears to have closely 
resembled the vegetation of the previous ages, for the same genera 
of ferns, cycads, and conifers, which formed the Jurassic woodlands, 
are found in the rocks. Yet that angiospernis must have already 
existed is made certain by the sudden appearance of numerous forms 
of that class, at the base of the Upper Cretaceous formations in Saxony 
and Bohemia, ivhence forms of Acer, Alum, Credneria, Salir, and other 
dicotyledons have been obtained. Similar evidence of the appearance 



' Fig. 44G,— Cretaceous Plants. 

a, Querciis rinkiaiui ( 3 ); b, Ciii’.:::!:; iislu::: sezannense (f) ; Ficus afeiviiia ();) ; il, Sassafras 
recurvata ( 3 ) ; f, Juglans arctica (h), 

of Quercus, Sassafras, Flatamis,’ and many other dicotyledons, in the 
midst of abundant ferns and cycads, has been obtained from the Lower 
Cretaceous series of the Spanish peninsula and the United States. Still 
more varied and abundant is the flora preserved in the Upper Cretaceous 
formations in Westphalia, from which many species of dicotyleclonous 
plants have been obtained, belonging to the genera Fojmlus, Myrica, Quercus, 
Ficus, Credneria, Viburnum, Eucalyptus, &c., besides algae, ferns, cycads, 
conifers, and various monocotyledons (Fig. 446).^ Another rich Cretaceous 

^ Hosius and You der Marck, “Die Flora der Westfalisclieii Kreideformation,” 
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flora, found in the corresponding beds at Aix-la-Chapelle, includes numerous 
ferns (Gleichenia, Lygodkmi, Danmtes, Aspleuiiim, Pteridoleimma)^ conifers 
{Se(iuoia,Cunningliamites)^dLi\gio^'^Qvm^fiaulv^^^^^ Mini'-orilyiJlnin, 
Ficus, Lcmro])hyllnm, and three or four kinds of screw-pine (Pandcmm)} 
The prevalent forms which give so modern an aspect to this flora, and 
which occur also in Westphalia, have been regarded by some botanists as 
Proteace^, and have even been referred to genera still living in Australia 
or at the Cape of Grood Hope. The climate of Europe, at the close of 
the Cretaceous period, was doubtless greatly warmer than that which 
now prevails, and nourished a vegetation like that of some parts of 
Australia or the Cape. Further information has been afforded regarding 
the extension of this flora by the discoA^ery in North Gfreenland of a 
remarkable series of fossil-plants, of AAdiich Heer described nearly 200 
species, including more than 40 kinds of ferns, AV'ith club-mosses, horsetail 
reeds, cycads (Cycas, Fodazainites, Ofommites, Zamites), ginkgoacea3 {Ginkgo, 
Baiera), conifers {Jmiijperus, Thnyites, Sequoia, Dammcim, Pinus, &c.), 
monocotyledons {Arundo, Potamogeton, &c.), and many dicotyledons, 
including forms of poplar, myrica, oak, fig, Avalnut, plane, sassafras, laurel, 
cinnamon, i^y, aralia, dogAVOod, magnolia, eucalyptus, ilex, buckthorn, 
cassia, and others.- 

In North America, also, abundant remains of a similar vegetation 
have l)een ol)tained from the Potomac formation and the Cretaceous 
rocks of the West. The Laramie group of strata in particular has 
yielded a remarkably large and varied flora. Out of more than 100 
species of dicotyledonous angiosperms there found, half are related to 
still living American trees. Among them are species of oak, willow, 
beech, plane, poplar, maple, hickory, fig, tulip-tree, sassafras, laurel, 
cinnamon, buckthorn, together Avith ferns, American palms (sabal, 
Flabellaria), conifers, and cycads. The Potomac formation of Virginia 
and Maryland has a special interest from its age. It is referred Avith 
some probability to the Neocomian period, and it had, up to the year 
1895, yielded about 198 genera and 737 species of plants. These included 
31 genera of ferns, 14 of cycads, 34 of conifers, and 8 of monocotyledons. 
But besides this assemblage, which is distinctly Mesozoic in character, 
the deposits have furnished no fewer than 92 genera and 330 species 
of dicotyledons. Of these higher forms of vegetation the more peculiar 
seem to be AAdiat are known as “ geneialised types,” indicating the great 
antiquity of the flora. But among the genera there ax^e found Aralia, 
Gmnmmmmi, Ficus, Tledera, Ilex, Juglans, Juniperus, Laurtis, Magnolia 
(5 species), Myrica, Platanus, Qiierciis, Bhanmus, Salix, Sassafras, VihwrnumG 

Fol.mmtogrciphica, xxvi. (1880) p. 125. The total flora described by these observers is 
made up of 85 species from the Upper and 20 species from the Lower Cret<aceous beds. 

^ Debey and Ettingshausen, JJenlcsch. Ahad, Wien. xvi. (1859), xvii. (1860). T. Lang, 
Z. I). G^O. 1890, p. 658. H. von Dechen, as oiM postea, p, 1204. 

* ‘Flora Fossilis Arctica,’ vols. vi. and vii. (1882«83). 

■* For a synopsis of the Laramie flora see L. P. Ward, %th Ann. Rep. XJ.S. G. S. 1885 ; 
see also Newberry, Monograpjh xxxv. (T.S. O. S. (1898). 

W. M. Fontaine, ‘The Potomac or Younger Mesozoic Flora,’ Alimog. xv. U.S. G. 
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The known Cretaceous fauna is tolerably extensive. Foraminifera 
now reached an importance as rock-builders which they had never before 




Fig. 441. — Cretaceous Foraminifera. 

a, Gaudryina pupoides, U’Orb. ; 1>, Globigerina cretacea, D’Orb, ; r, Cristellaria 
rotulata, D’Orb. (all magnitied). 


attained. Their remains are abundant in the white chalk of the northern 
European basin, and some of the hard limestones of the southern basin 

are mainly composed of their aggregated 
shells. The glauconite grains of many of 
the greenish strata are the internal casts of 
foraminiferous shells (see pp. 181, 627). 
Some of the more frequent genera are Alveo- 
lina, Ammodiscus, BuUnma, Calcarlm, Cristel 
laria, Discorhina, OlohufcriiKt, Lagena, Mar (jin- 
idina, OrUtolinaj Pn! ijuinrjildtnt^ Potalid, and 
Textularia (Fig. 447).^ Eadiolaria have been, 
found abundantly in some parts of the 
system, but their skeletons appear to be 
liable to alteration when entombed in a silt 
of mixed siliceous and calcareous composi- 
tion, which may account for their dis- 
appearance from strata in which they 

Pig. 448 .— Cretaceous Sponges. might have been expected to occur. 
u, sipbonia tulipa, zitt. (|) ; h, Veiitri- Representatives of the Liosphaerids, Astro- 

sphserids, Staurosph^rids, Discoids, Cyrtoids, 
and Stephoids have been detected in the 
English Cretaceous series.^ Calcareous Sponges are of frequent 
occurrence, as in the genera Peronidella, Corynelki, Barroisia, while 
siliceous forms must have swarmed on the floor of the Cretaceous 
seas, for their siliceous spicules are abundant, entire individuals are not 
uncommon, and they appear to have mainly contributed to the formation 

<1889); L. F. Ward, l6tJi Aim. U.A. a. AS. (1895), pp. 386-393. See also 0. 

Feistmantel, Z. I). <S. (f. 1888, p. 27. 

1 For a catalogue of Cretaceous foraminifera see T. Rupert Jones, (hd. Mmj. 1900, p, 
225; alsoF. Chapman, Q. J. (J. S. 1. (1894), p. 726. The foraminifera of tlie Aix-lS?-Clmpelle 
Chalk are described by J. Beissel, AhJumdl. Preuss. (SeoL Landesaiist Neue I’olg. Heft 3. 

■ W. Hill and A. J. Jukes-Browne, J. (L S. li. (1895) p. 600. 

^ Mr. W. M. Holmes has described 20 genera and 41 species from the Upper Chalk of 
Coulsdou, Surrey, Q. J. G. K Ivi. (1900) p. 694. See also the work of M. Cayeu.x. 
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of the important accumulations of flint and chertd Characteristic siliceous 
genera (Fig. 448) are Siphonia, OcelojAychmrn, Coscinopora, Ventriadites^ 
Cephalites, and Flocoscyphia and Stauronema. Undoubtedly sponges, as 
well as radiolaria, secreted an enormous quantity of silica from the water 
of the Cretaceous sea, and though the flints are certainly not due merely 
to the direct action of these organisms alone, amorphous silica may have 
been aggregated by a process of chemical elimination round dead sponges 
or other organisms (p, 625). Mollusks and urchins haA^e been completely 
silicified in the Chalk. 

On the Avhole, Corals are not abundant in Cretaceous deposits. 
They seem to have been chiefly solitary forms, though in the Maestricht 
beds of Denmark, the Faxoe coral - limestone, the Neocomian and 



Fiff. 441). — Upper OreUiceoius Echhioids. 

a, Galerites (Ecliinoeonus) coiiicus, Brey. ( = (3aleritcs ulbo-giileriKs, Lain.) ( 5 ) ; h, Aiuuichytes 
ovatns (=Eeliinocorys vul^atiiK, lAiske) Q) ; r, Micnister cor-anguinuni, Klein (A). 


Turonian series of France, the Turonian rocks of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, true reefs have been met with, and the corals of Gosau are 
Avell knoAvn. Some of the more characteristic genera are Trodiocyatlius^ 
O.h'iiojihijUiu, Trochosmilictj Famsmilia^ Microhada, Cyclolite.% and Ffolocystis. 
Sea-urchins are conspicuous among the fossils of the Cretaceous system. 
A few of their genera are also Jurassic, Avhile a not inconsiderable 
number still live in the present ocean. One of the most striking results 
of modern deep-sea dredging is the discovery of so many genera of 
echinoids, either identical with, or very nearly resembling, those of the 

1 See on Sponge .spicnles, papers by Profe.ssor Sollas, Ann, Mag. Mat Eld. ser. 5, vi. 
and memfirs by Dr. G. J, Hinde, ‘Fossil Sponge Spicules/ Miinicli, 1880 ; ‘Cat. of Fossil 
Sponges, British Museum/ 1883 ; PkU. Trans, vol. cLxxvi. p. 403, 1886; ‘British Fossil 
Sponges,’ Pal. Soc. vol. -xl. xli. 1887-88. The sponge spicules of the Upper Cretaceous 
rocks are very generally in the condition of amorphous or colloid silica ; those of the Lower 
Cretaceous are frequently of crystalline silica. 
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Cretaceous period, and having thus an unexpectedly antique character.^ 
Some of the most abundant and typical Cretaceous genera (Fig. 449) are 
Cidaris,, Orf]iocida.ris, Salerda, Eemicidaris, Fseudodiadema, Cypliosoma, 
Echmoci/phus, Co7ioclypeus, Echmocyarniis, Gcderites (EcJwioconus), Anorihopygus, 
CoUyriteSj Ananchytes {Echinocorys), Echinospatagus (Toxaster), Ilolaster, 
Mkr aster, Hemiaster, Hemipnemtes, Car diaster, Py gurus, Ecliinohrissus 
(Nucleolifes), iJiscoidea, Phymosoina (CypJiosoma). The Crinoids continue to 
be represented in the Cretaceous system, of which Marsupltes, Umtacrinus, 
Phyllocrinus, and Bourgueiicrmus are characteristic. Star>fishes are 
common on some horizons, particularly species of Calliderma, Fentagonaster, 
and other genera.’^ 

Polyzoa abound in some parts of the system, especially in the upper 
formations, from which D’Orbigny described no fewer than 850 species. 




Fig. 450.— Cretaceous Bracliiopods. 

a, Terebratula carnea, Sow. (§) ; h, Lyra (Terebrirostra) lyra, Sow, (g) ; c, Rhynclionella 
plicatilis, var. octoplicata, Sow. (§). 

Some of the more frequent genera are Cellaria, OroychoAltf, Memhrampora, 
Micropora, Stomafopora, Froboscina, Berenicea, Crisina, and Entaloplwra} The 
Brachiopods (Fig. 450) are abundantly represented by Ehynchonellids and 
Terebratulids, characteristic types being species of Rliynchonella, Peregrin- 
ella, Terehratula, Magas, Terebratuliiia, Terebratella, Kingena, Lyra {Terehri- 
rostra), Trigonosemus (Fissirostra), besides representatives of the ancient 
Lingulids, Discinacea, Craniacea, and Thecidiidse. 

Among the most abundant genera of Lamellibranchs ^ (Fig. 454) are 

^ A. Agassiz, “Report on Echinoidea,” Ghallmger Expedition, vol. iii. p. 25. Dr. A. 
W. Rowe lias sbowii the great value of the genus Illcraster for purposes of zonal arrange- 
ment in the Chalk, Q. J. U. S. Iv. (1899) p. 494. 

- The regular echinids of the Chalk as found in North Germany are described by C. 
Schliiter, Abhandl. Preuss. GeoL LandesansL Neue Eolg. Heft 5. The Cretaceous 
Asteroidea are clescrilied by W. P. Sladen in the volumes of the Palseontogi'aph, Soc. 1891- 
1893. 

^ See J. W. Gregory, ‘ Catalogue of Fossil Bryozoa in the British Museum : The Creta- 
ceous Bryozoa,^ 1899. 

^ All important contribution to this part of the palaeontology of the system is the mono- 
graph by Mr. PI. Woods, ^The Cretaceous Lamellibranchs of England,’ Palmontogmph, Soc, 
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Inoceramus, GervilUa, Aucella, Exogyra^ Chlcmys^ Ostrea, Spondylus, Lima, 



a a 

Fig. 451.—Cretaeooiis Laiiiellibranclus. 

a, Exogyra colmnba, Lam. (§) ; h, Ostrea vesicnlaris, Lam. (i) ; c, Osti'oa (Alcic.tryonia) carinata, 
Lam. (!•) ; d, Spoiidylus spino.sus, Desli. (§) ; r, luoceramiis Ouvieri, Sow. (yoimg'spoc.) Q). 



a h 

Pig. 452 .--Creteceons Lamellibranclis. 

a, Hipspurites (Batolites) orgaiiisans, Desrn. (luiL nizo) ; h, Keqnieiiia ammonia, D’Orb. (,^). 

Flicatula, Peoten, Perna, Modiola^ Trigonia, Isocardia, Oardiumj, Vemm, and 

1899-1902. The bivalves and gasteropods of the German and Dutch Neocomian rocks are 
described in Heft 31, Neiie Folge, of the Ahlmndl, Prexm. Ged. LandesansL 

VOL. II ' 2 H 
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Exogym are specially characteristic, but still more so are the families of 
Monopleurids, Caprinids, Radiolitids, and Hippuritids. These singular 
forms are entirely confined to the Cretaceous system : their most common 
genera (Fig. 452) being Monopleura, Capina, Caprinula, Caywotina, 
PiiidioliteSj SphmrtiUtes, and Hippurites, to which may be added the diceratid 
genus Eepiiienia so characteristic of the Lower Cretaceous formations of 




a, Tiirrilites costatus, Lam. (i); h, Crioceras Einorici, Lev. (s}) ; e, Bacilli tes aiicepa, Lam. (A) ; 
d, AcaiitlioceraH rotliomagen.se, Brong. (i) ; e, Sclilcenbacliia variaiis, Sow. (;i). 


Southern Europe.^ Hence, according to present knowledge, the occurrence 
of these families in a limestone suffices to indicate the Cretaceous age of 
the rock. The Gasteropods are represented by the genera Fleur otomark\ 
Emarginula, SGldrmrrr, -^Turljo, Trochus, iJefanira, Ncdica^ Glaucoma, flerithium, 
Aporrhais, Stromlus, Pseudoliva, Fusus, F'asciolaria, Volutilitlies, Glim, Pleuro- 
toma, Conus, Actmnella, Avellana, and many more. 

1 For a study of the Rudistes, see the Memoir by H. Douville, Mem. ^Soc. OM. France 
(3), i. (1890) ; ii. (1892). 
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■ Cephalopods (Figs, 4 5 3-4 5 5). are abundant in the Anglo-Parisian basin 
and tbence eastwards, but are comparatively infrequent in the south 
European Cretaceous area. To the geologist, they have a value similar 
to those of the Jurassic system, as distinct species are believed to be 
restricted in their range to x)articular horizons, which have by their means 



d 

Fig. 454. — Cretaceous Cephalopods. 

a, Ancyloceras matlieronianum, D’Orb. Q) ; 1), Hamites atteimatus, Sow. (|) ; 
c, Haiiiites bituberculatiis, D’Orb. ; c?, Scaphites tequalis, Sow. 

* 

been identified from district to district. To the student of the history 
of life, they have a special interest, as they include the last of the great 
Mesozoic tribes of the Ammonites and Belemnites. These organisms 
continue abundant up to the top of the Cretaceous system, and then 
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disappear from the European geological record.^ Cephalopodous life, 
though manifestly on the decline, was still displayed in. many varied 
types in the Cretaceous seas. It included some old Ammonite genera 
such as Fhyllocems and Rnf.rccrn?. ^ovriC of which had continued from older 
Jurassic time. A [crji’i.ru’c in the Cretaceous types is the 

number of uncoiled or irregularly coiled forms which now make their 
appearance. These singular shapes are regarded by some naturalists as 
evidences of degeneration, due perhaps to some widespread geographical 
conditions unfavourable to the further advance of ammonoid development, 
by other writers as indications of the senility of the race. They are not 
made the basis of classification, which is now founded mainly on the 
peculiarities of the sutures and saddles. The same family may thus 
include ordinary coiled and uncoiled or even straight forms, and the same 



Fig. 455. — tipper Cretaceous Ceplialopods. 

a, Actinocaiuax plenus (formerly Beleniiiitella plena), Blaiiiv. (^) ; h, Belemiiitclla iiiucroiiata, 
Schlotli. (i) ; c, Nautilus daniciis, Scliloth. (0. 


shell may be a normal ammonite in its earlier life and more or less 
completely uncoiled in its later stages. Some of these curious aberrations 
from the normal ammonoid type are represented in Figs. 453 and 454. 
Characteristic and peculiar Cretaceous Tetrabranchiates are Tetragonites, 
Scaphites, Ftychocems, MacroscapUites^ BacuUtes, EopUtes, Sphenodiscvs^ 
Placefitkeras, Doimlleiceras^ Acanthoceras, Hamites, Anisocems, Tmrilites, 
Ancyloceras, Criocems, 3£animites, Peroiiicems^ Prioiiotropis, SchlamhaeMa, 

^ No abrupt disappearance of a whole widely-diffused fauna probably ever took place. 
The cessation of Ammonites with the Cretaceous system in Europe can only mean that in this 
area there intervened between the deposition of the Cretaceous and Tertiary f^,rata a long 
interval, marked by such physical revolutions as to extirpate Ammonites from that region. 
That the tribe continued elsewhere to live on into Tertiary time appears to l)e proved by the 
occurrence of some Ammonite remains in the oldest Tertiary beds of California. A. Heilprin, 
‘ Contributions to the Tertiary Geology and Palteontology of the United States,’ Philadelphia, 
1884, p. 102. 
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Tissotia. The dibranchiate Cephalopods are represented by species of 
Belemnites, Belemnitella, Admocamax (Upper Cretaceous), BelemnoteufJiis, 
and Adinosejna. 

Vertebrate remains have been obtained in some number from the 
Cretaceous rocks. Fish are represented by scattered teeth, scales, or 
bones, sometimes by more entire skeletons. Among the Elasmobranch 
genera are Ptychodus, ITyhodus, Aavdus, Lamna, OxyrJiina, and Hemipistis, 
The ganoids include Macropma, Bholidurus, Gyrodus, Lepdohis, Amiopsis, 
and others. But the most notable aspect of the fish fauna of the 
Cretaceous seas was the marked predominance of forms that possessed 
a completely ossified internal skeleton. These types, the ancestors of the 
ordinary teleostean tribes of the present day, began their existence in the 
Liassic period, perhaps even earlier. The most important primitive 
families among them were the Elopidae (Elopoywis, Osmeroides, Pachyrhkodus) 
and the Ichthyodectida^, represented by the genera Ichthyodedes, Portheiis, 
Gladocydus^ Saurodon, and others. Among the modern families wdiich can 



Fig. 4r)(). — Cretaceous Fish. 
Hoploptcryx lowe.sieiisis (;][). 


be traced back into the Cretaceous period are those of the herrings or 
Clupeidae {DiploinydaP), the eels or Murjenidee ( Urenchelys), the sea-breams 
or Sparidse, and the Berycidie, which appear in a number of genera 
(Sphenoceplialus, Acrogasfer, Pycnosterinx, Hoplopteryx, Fig. 456, Eomonotus). 
Other types are Platycormm, Benjcopsis, Aipichthys, Cimolichthys, EnchodusP 
Eeptilian life has not been so abundantly preserved in the Cretaceous 
as in the Jurassic system, nor are the forms so varied. In the European 
area the remains of Chelonians of several genei’a {Glielone, BMnochelys) 
have been recovered. The last of the tribe of deinosaurs died out 
towards the close of the Cretaceous period. Among the Cretaceous 
forms of this order are the Megalosaurus and Ornithopsis, which survived 
from Jumssic time ; other genera are Acantliopholis^ Hylmsaurus, Hypsilo- 
pliodon, Polacantims, Titanosaums, Vedisaurus. Igmnodo'n the most 
familiar type among them (Fig. 457), some of its teetlVand bones having 
been first found many years ago in the Wealden series of Sussex, while in 

^ A. S- Woodward’s ‘Catalogue of Fossil Fishes’ (British Museum), Part IV. 1901. 
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recent years, almost entire skeletons have been disinterred from the ancient 
allnvium filling up ravines or valleys of the Cretaceous period in Belgium. 



Its osteology is accordingly now well known. Like other deinosaurs, 
it had many affinities with birds. Palaeontologists have differed in opinion 
as to whether it walked on all fours or erect. M.. Dollo, who has had 


Fig. 457,— Cretaceous Deinosaur (Igiianodoii). From the skeleton as restored and erected by MM. de Paw and Dollo in the Brussels Museum. 
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the advantage of Avorkiiig out the structure of the wonderfully perfect 
Belgian specimens, believes that the animal moved on its hind legs, which 
are disproportionately longer than the fore ones. Its powerful tail 
obviously served as an organ of propulsion in the water, and likewise to 
balance the creature as it walked. Its strange fore-limbs, armed with 
spurs on the digits, doubtless enabled it to defend itself from its car- 
nivorous congeners ; it was itself herbivorous.^ Among Cretaceous rocks 
the order of Squamata (lizards) is represented by Coniosaiirus, Eolichosaums, 
and Leiodoii. The gigantic Moscosaurus, placed among lacertilians by Owen, 
but among “ pythonomorphs by Cope, is estimated to have had a length 
of 7 5 feet, and was furnished with fin-like paddles, by which it moved 
through the water. True crocodiles frequented the rivers of the period, 
for the remains of several genera have been recognised (Goniopholis, Pholido- 
saurus, Heterosiichus, Suchosaums). The ichthyosaurs, represented by 
Ichthyosaurus, and plesiosaurs {Cimoliosaurus, Polyptychodon) were still to be 
seen in the Cretaceous seas of Europe. The pterosaurs likewise con- 
tinued to be inhabitants of the land, for , the bones of several species of 
pterodactyle have been found {Ornithocheims, Fteranodon). These remains 
are usually met with in scattered bones, only found at rare intervals and 
wide apart. In a few places, however, reptilian remains have been dis- 
interred in such numbers from local deposits as to show how much more 
knowledge may yet be acquired from the fortunate discovery of other 
similar accumulations. One of the most remarkable of these exceptional 
deposits is the hard clay above referred to as filling up some deep valley- 
shaped depressions in the Carboniferous rocks near Bernissart in Belgium, 
and which has been unexpectedly encountered at a depth of more than 
1000 feet below the surface in mining for coal. These precipitous defiles 
were evidently valleys in Cretaceous times, in which fine silt accumulated, 
and wherein carcases of the reptiles of the time were quietly covered up 
and preserved, together with remains of the river chelonians and fishes, 
as well as of the ferns that grew on the cliffs overhead. These deposits 
have remained undisturbed under the deep cover of later rocks. Again, 
from the so-called “Cambridge Greensand” — a bed about 1 foot thick 
lying at the base of the Chalk of Cambridge, and largely worked for the 
phosphate of lime which is supplied by phosphatic nodules and phosphated 
fossils — there have been exhumed the remains of several chelonians, the 
great deinosaur Acanthopholis, several species of Plesiosaurs (Cmoliosaurus, 
Polyptychodon), 5 or 6 species of Ichthyosaurus, 10 species of OrnMhoeJmrus 
— from the size of a pigeon upwards, one of them having a spread of 
wing amounting to 25 feet, — a crocodilian, and some others. From the 
same limited horizon also the bones of at least two species of birds 
{EnaMornis) have been obtained. 

The most astonishing additions to our knowledge of ancient 
reptiliai? life have been made from the Cretaceous rocks of western 

^ Mautell’s ‘Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex,’ 1827. Dollo, BidL If us. Ray. 
Belgique, ii. (1883). A%n. Set Qhil. xvi. (1883) No. 6. 

- E. Dupont, Bull, Acad. Roy. Belg. 2° sw. xlvi. (1878) p. 387. E. Van den Broeck, 
Soc. Belg. Gliol. 1898, weal ^ostea, p. 1198.' 
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North America, chiefly by Professors Leidy, Marsh, and Coped Accord- 
ing to an enumeration made some years ago by Cope, but which is 
now below the truth, there were known 1 8 species of deinosaurs, 4 
pterosaurs, 14 crocodilians, 13 sauropterygians or sea - saurians, 48 
testudinates (turtles, &c.), and 50 pythonomorphs or sea-serpents. One 
of the most extraordinary of reptilian types was the Elasmosaums — a 
huge snake-like form 40 feet long, with slim arrow-shaped head on a 
swan-like neck rising 20 feet out of the water. This formidable sea- 
monster “probably often swam many feet below the surface, raising 
the head to the distant air for a breath, then withdrawing it and explor- 
ing the depths 40 feet below without altering the position of its body. 
It must have wandered far from land, and that many kinds of fishes 
formed its food is shown by the teeth and scales found in the position of 
its vstomach ” (Cope). The real rulers of the American Cretaceous 
waters were the pythonomorphic saurians or sea-serpents, in which 
group Cope includes forms like Mosascmrus, whereof more than 40 species 
have been discovered. Some of them attained a length of 75 feet or 
more. They possessed a remarkable elongation of form, particularly in 
the tail ; their heads were large, flat, and conic, with eyes directed partly 
upwards. They swam by means of two pairs of paddles, like the 
flippers of the whale, and the eel-like strokes of their flattened tail. 
Like snakes, they had four rows of formidable teeth on the roof of the 
mouth, which served as weapons for seizing their prey. But the most 
remarkable feature in these creatures was the unique arrrangement for 
permitting them to swallow their prey entire, in the manner of snakes. 
Each half of the lower jaw was articulated at a point nearly midway 
between the ear and the chin, so as greatly to widen the space between 
the jaws, and the throat must, consequently, have been loose and baggy 
like a pelican’s. The deinosaurs were likewise well represented on the 
shores of the American waters. Among the known forms are Tmchodon 
(Hadivsaurus), a kangaroo-like creature resembling the Igiumodon, and 
about 28 feet long; Diolonius, a closely allied, perhaps identical, form 
^vith a bird-like head and spatulate beak, probably frequenting the lakes 
and wading there for succulent vegetable food, interesting from its 
occurrence in the Laramie group of beds at the very close of the 
Cretaceous series ; and Ledaps, which probably also walked erect, and 
resembled the Megalosaimis. Still more gigantic was the allied Omitlio- 
tarsus, which is supposed to have had a length of 35 feet. There were 
also in later Cretaceous time strange horned deinosaurs such as 
Oerutops which, attaining a length of 25 or 30 feet, had a massive body, 
a pair of large and powerful horns, and a peculiar dermal armour. 
Akin to it were various deinosaurs united in the genus Triceratojps, so 
named from the third rhinoceros-like nasal horn. Some of their skulls 
exceeded 6 feet in length, exclusive of the horny beak, and 4" feet in 

^ Leidy, Smithson. Gontrib. 1865, No. 192 ; Rep. U.S. GeoL and Geograph. Survey of 
Territories, vol. i. (1873). Coi^e, Rep. U.S. Geol. and Geograpli. Survey of Territories, 
vol. ii. (1875) ; Amer. ITaturalist, 1878 et seq. Marsh, Amer. Journ. Science, numerous 
papers in 3rd series, vols. i.-lv. 
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Chelonians one gigantic species is supposed to have measured upwards of 
15 feet between the tips of the flippers. 

The remains of birds have been met with both in Europe and in 
America among Cretaceous rocks. From the Cambridge Greensand, as 
above noticed, bones of at least two species, referred to the genus E^ialiornis, 



Pig, 450.— Cretaceous Bird. 
Iclitliyornis victor, Marsh 0. 


have been obtained. These creatures are regarded by Professor Seeley 
as having osteological characters that place them with the* existing 
natatorial birds. ^ From the American Cretaceous x’ocks nine genera and 
twenty species, represented by the remains of about 120 individuals, 
have been obtained. Among these by far the most remarkable are the 
^ Q, J. a S. 1876, p. 496. 
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Odontornitlies, or toothed birds, from the Cretaceous beds of Kansas. 
Professor Marsh, who described these wonderfully preserved forms, 
pointed out the interesting evidence they furnish of a reptilian ancestry.^ 
In the most important and indeed unique genus, named by him 
Hesperornis (Fig. 458), the jaws were furnished with teeth implanted in 
a common alveolar groove, as in Ichthyosaurus ; the wings were 
rudimentary or aborted, so that locomotion must have been entirely 
performed by the powerful hind limbs, with the aid of a broad, fiat, 
beaver-like tail, which no doubt materially helped in steering the 
creature through the water. It must have been an admirable diver. 
Its long flexible neck and powerful toothed jaws would enable it to catch 
the most agile fish, while, as the lower jaws were united in front only 
by cartilage, as in serpents, and had on each side a joint that admitted 
of some motion, it had the power of swallowing almost any size of prey. 
Hespenmiis regalis, the type species, must have measured about 6 feet 
from the point of the bill to the tip of the tail, and presented some 
resemblance to an ostrich. Of the other genera, Ichthyornis (Fig. 459) 
and Apatornis were distinguished by some types of structure pointing 
backward to a very lowly ancestry. They appear to have been small, 
tern-like birds, with powerful wings but small legs and feet. They 
possessed reptile-like skulls, with teeth set in sockets, but their vertebrae 
were bi-concave, like those of fishes. There were likewise forms which 
have been grouped in the genera Graoiilmvus, Laornis, Falmstringa^ and 
Telmaiornis. Altogether the earliest known birds present characters of 
strong affinity with the Deinosaurs and Pterodactyles.'^ 

Though mammalian remains had long been known to occur in the 
Triassic and Jurassic formations, none had been obtained from Cretaceous 
rocks, and this absence was all the more remai'kable from the great 
abundance and perfect preservation of the reptilian forms in these rocks. 
But the blank was eventually filled by the remarkable discovery in the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks of Dakota and A¥yoming of a large series of 
jaws, teeth, and different parts of the skeletons of small mammals belonging 
to many individuals, and including not a few genera and species. They 
were found associated with remains of deinosaurs, crocodiles, turtles, 
ganoid fishes, and invertebrate fossils indicating brackish or fresh- water 
conditions. ’ The mammalian forms show close affinities to the Triassic 
and Jurassic types. There are several distinct genera of small marsu- 
pials, others seem to be allied to the monotremes, but there are no 
carnivores, rodents, or ungulates. The genera proposed for them by 
Professor Marsh are Gimolomys, Cimolodon, JVanomys, Eipriodon, TripTiodon^ 
Selenacodon, llalodon, Camptomus^ Dryolestes, Eidelphops, Cimoledes, Pediomys, 
Stagodon, Platacodon, Oracodon, and Allacodon? More recently the discovery 

^ ‘ Od'^ntornittes,’ being vol. i. of Memoirs of Peabody Museum of Tale College, and 
also vol. vii. of GeoL Explor. 4^Qth Parallel; “Birds witli Teeth,” Hep, U.S, G, S. 1881- 
1882, p. 45 ; Aoner. Jowm, SeA, iii. (1897), on the affinities of Ilespevornis. 

See Marsh, U.S. G. S, Report, 1881-82, p. 86. 

^ Marsh, Amer. Journ, Sci. xxxviii. (1889), pp. 81, 177 ; xliii. (1892), p. 249. Some 
of Marsh’s genera are regarded by Prof. Osborn as having been pre-nanied by Cope. Thus 
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of a single small tooth in the Wealden series of Hastings was the first trace 
of inammalian life found in the Cretaceous formations of Europe. The 
specimen has been provisionally referred to the Purbecldan genus 
Flagkmlax} 


§2. Local Development. 

The Cretaceous system, in many detached areas, covers a large extent of Europe, 
and includes records not only of former seas but of lakes, rivers, and dry lands. Eroin 
the south-west of England it spreads across the north of Erance, up to the base of the 
ancient central plateau of that country. Eastwards it ranges beneath the Tertiary 
and post-Tertiary deposits of the gi'eat plain, appearing on the north side at the southern 
end of Scandinavia and in Denmark, on the south side in Belgium and Hanover, round 
the flanks of the Harz, in Bohemia and Poland, eastwards into Russia, where it covers 
many thousand square miles, up to the southern end of the Ural chain. To the south 
of the central axis in France, it underlies the great basin of the Garonne, flaidcs the 
chain of the Pyrenees on both sides, spreads out largely over the eastern side of the 
Spanish tableland, and reappears on the west side of the crystalline axis of that region 
along the coast of Portugal. It is seen at intervals along the north and south fronts of 
the Alps, extending down the valley of the Rhone to the Mediterranean, ranging along 
the chain of the Apennines into Sicily and the north of Africa, and widening out from 
the eastern shores of tlie Adriatic through Greece, and along the northern base of the 
Balkans to the Black Sea, round the southern shores of which it passes in its })rogross 
into Asia, where it again covers an enormous area. 

Hor is the system less prominent in the Hew World. In North America it spreads 
over enormous tracts of country and displays, on a still greater scale, the soane wide 
variety of sediments as in Europe. It runs along the eastern margin of the United 
States, rising from under the Tertiary formations as a narrow strip whicli sweeps round 
the southern end of the long Alleghany chain into Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
On the western side ot the Mississippi valley it spreads over Texas and southwards over 
most, of Mexico. In the interior, farther north, it extends over the sites of what were 
probably vast sheets of fresh water, while on the Pacific slope it is largely developed in a. 
thick series of formations which stretch northwards into British Columbia. 

While there is sufficient palaeontological similarity to allow a gen( 3 ral parallelism to 
be. drawn among the Cretaceous rocks of western Europe, there are yet strongly marked 
differences pointing to very distinct conditions of life, and probably, in many cases, to 
disconnected areas of deposit. Having regard to these geographical variations, a 
distinct northern and southern province, as above stated (p.''ll62), can be recognised ; 
but Giimbel has proposed a further grouping into three great regions : (1) the northern 
province, or area of White Chalk with Belemnitella, comprising England, nortlnnai 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Westphalia, &c. ; (2) the Hercynian province, or a,rca of 
Exogym cohmhcf^, embracing Bohemia, Moravia, Saxony, Silesia, and Central Ihivaria ; 
and (3) the southern province, or area of Hippurites, including tlie regions of France 
south of the basin of the Seine, the Alps, and southern Europe.'^ 

Britain. The Purbeek beds (p. 1146) bring before us evidence of a great change in 

Marsh’s Cimolomys is said to be Cope’s PtUodus, and his 
“ Upper Cretaceous Mammals,” BitlL Amer. Mus, MiL Hist v. (1893), p. 314. 

^ A. Smith Woodward, Nature, xlv. (1891), p. 164. ^ ^ 

- * Geognost. Beschreib. Ostbayer. Grenzgebirg.’ 

^ Consult Conyheare and Phillips, ‘Geology of England and Wales,’ 1822. Fitton 
Philos. 2iid ser. viii. 379 ; Trans. OeoL Soc. 2nd. ser. iv. 103. Dixon’s ‘ Geology of Sussex,’ 
edit. T. Rupert Jones, 1878. Phillips’s ‘Geology of Oxford and the Thames Valley. ’ H. 
B. Woodward’s ‘Geology of England and Wales,’ 2iid edit. H. W. Bristow’s ‘ The Isle of 
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Lower Cretaceoijs (Neooomian ^). — Between the top of the Jurassic system and 
the stage known as the Gault, there occurs an important series of deposits to w^hich, 
from their great development in the neighbourhood of ISTeuchatel in Switzerland, the 
name of Keocomian has been given. This series, as already remarked, is represented in 
England by two distinct types of strata. In the southern counties, from the Isle of 
Purbeck to the coast of Kent, there occurs a thick series of fresh- water sands and clays 
termed the Wealden series. These strata pass up into a minor marine group known as 
the Lower Greensand, in which some of the characteristic fossils of the Upper Neocomian 
rocks occur. The Wealden beds !of England therefore form a iiuviatile equivalent of 
the continental Neocomian formations, while the Lower Greensand represents the later 
marginal deposits of the Neocomian sea, which gradually usurped the place of the AVealden 
estuary. The second type, seen in the tract of country extending from Lincolnshire into 
Yorkshire, contains the deposits of deeper water, forming the westward extension of an 
important series of marine formations which stretch for a long way into Central Europe. 

Ueocomian.^— The marine Neocomian strata of England are well exposed on the 
cliffs of the Yorkshire coast at Eiley, 'where they occur in an argillaceous deposit long 
known as the Speeton Clay. This deposit is now shown to contain an interesting 
continuous section of marine strata from the Kimeridge Clay to the top of the Lower 
Cretaceous, or even into the Upper Cretaceous series. It has been carefully studied by 
Mr. Lamplugh and by Professors Pavlow and Nikitin, by whom it has been brought 
into comparison with the Neocomian rocks of Russia. The lower part of the Speeton 
Olay consists of hard dark bituminous shales with large septarian nodules and many 
crushed fossils, including species of FerispJmictes, Olcoste 2 )Jianus, Belemnites, Lingula 
ovaliSf Lisolna latisswia, OstvQa gihhosa, Licciom nvinusoula, &c. These strata 
are referred to the higher part of the Kimeridge Clay. They are succeeded conformably 
by the zone of Belemnites lateralis, consisting of dark, pale, and banded clays with the 
fossils mentioned in the foregoing table. At the base of the zone lies a ‘'^coprolite 
bed,” and its top is taken at a “compound nodular bed” rich in fossils. The total 
thickness of this zone is about 34 feet. “ It bridges over the space between undoubtedly 
Jurassic and undoubtedly Cretaceous strata.” It is overlain by the zone of Belemnites 
jaetdum, consisting likewise of various dark and striped clays and bands of nodules, the 
whole having a thickness of about 125 feet. The characteristic belemnite ranges 
through 120 feet of the section with hardly any trace of another species. Olcostephanus 
{Astieria) Astieri occurs in the lower X)art of the zone, 0. {Bwibirshites) inversus and 
Payeri in the centre and 0. {Simbirshites) speetonensis towards the top. An interesting 
pahcontological feature in this zone is the ocurrence of abundant tests of Echino- 
spatagus cordifor^nis, a highly characteristic Neocomian type. The zone of Belemnites 
hmnsvicensis is seldom seen in complete section, owing to the slipping of the cliffs and 
the detritus on the foreshore. It consists of dark clays 100 feet thick or more. Above 
it a few feet of mottled green or yellow clays form the top of the Speeton clay. These 
strata compose the zone of Belemnites minimus, and contain also Inoceramus con- 
cerntricus, I, sulcatus, &c. Some of their fossils are found in the Gault, and they may 
thus represent here the Lower Gault, while the Red Chalk above may be the equivalent 
of the Upper Gault. 

^ Neocomian, from Neoconium, the old name of Neuchatel in Switzerland. 

Pitton, Trans, Qeol. Soc. 2nd. ser. iv. (1837), p. 103 ; Proc, Qeol. Boc. iv. pp. 198, 208 ; 

J, G. S. i. Consult on marine Neocomian type Young and Bird, ‘ Survey of the 
Yorkshire goast’ (1828), 2nd edit. pp. 58-64. J. Phillips, ‘Geology of Yorkshire,’ p. 124. 
J. Leckenby, Geologist, ii. (1859), p. 9. Bristow’s ‘Isle of Wight,’ 2nd edit, cited on p. 1180 • 
Judd, Q. J, G. xxiv. (1868) 218 ; xxvi. 326 ; xxvii. 207 ; Qeol. Mag. vii. 220. C. J. A. 
Meyer, (J X G. S. xxviii. 243 ; xxix. 70. A. Btrahan, op. cit. xlii. (1886) p. 486 ; Mem. 
Qeol. SuTv. sheet 84, and the ‘Isle of Purbeck,’ cited on p. 1181. 

G. W. Lamplugli, papers cited onp. 1182 ; and A. Pavlow, Q. J. G. B. lii. (1896), X). 542. 
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111 Lincolnshire the niariiie Keocomian series is likewise developed. ILsing to the 
surface from beneath the Chalk, the highest and lowest strata are chielly sand and 
sandstone; the middle portion (Tealby series) clays and oolitic ironstones. According 
to Mr. Lamplugh, the Spilsby Sandstone and the Claxby Ironstone of this county, 
forming the base of the Neocomian series and resting on Upper Kimeridge shales, are 
equivalents of the zone of Bclcmnites lateralis at Speeton. The Tealby Clay, which 
overlies them, is regarded as representing the zone of B. jaculum^ the Tealby Limestone 
the zone of B. Irunsviccnsis, while the Carstone at the top immediately below the Red 
Chalk is placed on the horizon of the marls with B. minimus} The Carstone ranges 
into Norfolk, and perhaps represents the entire ‘‘Lower Greensand” of central and 
south ern Engl an d . 

Wealden.*-^ — In the southern counties a very distinct assemblage of strata is met 
with. It consists of a thick series of fluviatile deposits termed Wealden (from the 
AUeald of Sussex and Kent, where it is best developed), surmounted by a group of marine 
strata (“Lower Greensand”), in wdiicli Upper Neocomian fossils occur. It would 
appear that the fresh-water conditions of deposit, which began in the south of England 
towai'ds the close of the Jurassic period, when the Purbeck beds were laid down, con- 
tinued during the whole of the long interval marked by the Lower and Middle 
Neocomian formations, and only in Upper Neocomian times finally merged into ordinary 
marine sedimentation. 

Some discussion has arisen as to the correlation of this great fluviatile series. We 
have seen that no stratigraphical line can be satisfactorily drawn between the Purbeck 
and AA^ealden formations, which are the records of a long period of lacustrine and fluvia- 
tile conditions. It was the opinion of Eitton that all these formations shoidd bo 
grouped together under the name of AVealden as a series distinct from tlio oolites below. 
As, however, the evidence of fossils has accumulated, the reptiles, the fishes, and the laud- 
plants have been claimed to present a Jurassic rather than a Cretaceous aspect. The 
inclusion of the AA^ealden formations in the Jurassic system has accordingly lieen strongly 
advocated, and this view has been adopted by some geologists.'* On the other hand, 
there can be no doul)t that the AVealden series passes upward into Upper Neocomian 
strata, and it may be presumed to represent at least in part Lower Neocomian deposits. 
It is , unfortunate that neither in the south nor in the north of England can any 
satisfactory line be tjj»ced between the Jurassic and the Cretaceous systems. Until 
further evidence is obtained the AVealden may most conveniently be allowed to remain 
in the Cretaceous division. 

The AVealden series has a thickness of over 2000 feet, and in Sussex and Kent 


consists of the following subdivisions in descending order - 

Weald Clay ^ . 1000 feet 

Hastings Sand group composed of — 

3. Tuiihrklgc AWils Sand (with Grinstead Clay) . . 140 to 380 ,, 

2. Wadhurst Clay 120 ,, 180 ,, 

1. Ashdown Sand (with Pairlight Clays in lower part) . 400 or 500 ,, 


In the Isle of Wight these subdivisions cannot be made out, and the total visible 
thickness of stivata (sandstones, sands, clays, and shales) is only about half of what can 
^ See G. AV. Lamplugh, in papers cited on p. 1182 ; A. J. Jukes-Jk-owue, ‘‘(Rjology of 
East Lincolnshire,” in Mem. GeoL sheet 84, 1887. 

- On the Wealden or fluviatile type consult, besides the works quoted on p. 1180, MantelFs 
‘ Fossils of the South Downs,’ 4to, 1822. Topley, “ Geology of the Weald,” in Mem. (leol. 
Sun\ 8vo, 1875. Bristow’s “Geology of the Isle of Wight,” 2nd edit. (1889), in Mem. (Jeol. 
Suri\, gives a list of Wealden fossils at p. 258. 

2 See 0. Marsh, Amer. Joimi. Sci. i. (1896), p. 224 ; A. Smith Woodward, Geol. Mag. 
(1896), p. 69. A. C. Seward, Nature, liii. (1896), p. 462 ; “Catalogue of Mesozoic Plants in 
British Museum— the Wealden Flora ” (1895), p. 240 ; E. van den Broeck, Bull. Abe. Iklg. 
(Mol. xiv. (1900). G. W. Lamplugh, OcoL Mag. (190Q), p. 443. A. Pavlow, (,K J. 0. 8. Hi. 
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be observed on the luainland farther east, but the base of the series is concealed. 
Westward, in the Isle of Purbeck, on the coast of Dorsetshire, the Wealdeii strata are 
exposed on tlie shore, and arc estimated to be more than 2000 feet thick, but they 
are there beginning to thin out westwa,rd. 

The sandy a,nd clayey sediments composing the Wealden series precisely resemble 
the deposits of a inoderD delta. That such was really their origin is borne out by their 
organic remains, which include terrestrial plants {fJharci, Cladophlcbis, Bennettites 
{Oycadeoidea), 'Tenq^skya, EqniscA i.tes^ Fiiionia, Microdictyoii, Matonidium, Binites^ 
Ituffordia^ Sagenopttyris, Sphcnoptcids, ThuyUs^ JYeichselia),^ fresh-water shells (UniQ, 
Cyrena, Balndina, Mclanopai^, ^c.), with a few estuarine or marine forms, as Ostrea, 
E,i'oyyra, Mytilns, and Vicarya, and ganoid fishes {Leqndotus), like the gar of American 
rivers. Among the spoils of the land floated down by the Wealden river were the 
carcases of huge deinostiurian reptiles, winged pterodactyl es and turtles {Goniopholis, 
IIctcrosHchits, Ilylmcmurm, lyutiuodon (1 species), Oniithocheims, OrnitJiopsis, Pcloro- 
savrtis, Idiolidosaurufi, Flefiiochdys, Cimoliosaurus, Polacantlms, Suchosmirus, Titemo- 
m'uriit}, lGr(AmurH.s). The deltoid formation, in which these remains occur, extends 
in an east a, ml west direction for at least 200, and from north to south for per- 
haps 100 miles. Heinm the delta may have been nearly 20,000 square miles in area. 
It has been compared with, that of the Qiiorra ; in reality, however, its extent must 
bav(^ lui'cn greater than its xiresent visible area, for it has suffered from denudation, 
and is to a huge extent concealed under more recent formations. The river probably 
descended from the north-west, draining a wide area, of which the existing mountain 
groups of Ihitain arc perliaps merely fragments. 

Professor Judd proposed the name of “ Punficld Beds” for a group) of strata at 
Puidield Cove in Swanage Bay, which he believed to bridge over the gap between the 
Wealden series and the Lower ( {reoiisand, and to show a gradual return of the sea, replacing 
the Iluviatile (a:)ii(litions of the Wealden formations.^ It has since been shown, however, 
tlnit no such altcriiatiou of dcpiosits exists there, but that the supposed new formation 
is really a part of tlie Lower Greensand.-' The line of demarcation at the top of the 
Wealden series is always s}iarp)ly defined both lithologically and paloeontologically. 

L()wer (Ireensa 11 d.*^— -The Wealden scries is succeeded conformably by the group> 
of ar(Oiaceous strata which has long been known under the awkward name of ‘‘Lower 
Greensand.” But there is hero an evident break in the sedimentation, fox' not only are 
the Wealden strata sharpdy separable from those above them, but tliere are derived 
p)ebbles at the base of the overlying formation, while in Wiltshire the Lower Greensand 
overlap>H the Wealden l)ods so rapidly as to indicate an actual uncoiiformability.® The 
Lower Groonsand consists mainly of yellow, grey, white, and green sands, but includes 
also beds of clay and bands of limestone and ironstone. At Atherfield, on tbe south 
coast of the Isle of Wight, it reaches a thickness of more than 800 feet, but thins away 
westward so that in 26 miles it is reduced to no more than 200 feet. It has been 
subdivided in descending order as under : — ; 


Folkestone beds (Lower Albiaii of the Continent in the upper piart) 70 to 100 feet. 
Bandgato IjedKl (Aptian) f » • • • • ' • ,, 100 ,, 

Ilytlie IhmIs J h ” 

Atherfudd Clay (IJrgonian), restin g on Wealde n . . . 20 ,, 90 ,, 


On lie W^^^^ ISra see Mr. Seward’s ‘Catalogue,’ just cited, and his paper on ‘ La 

Flore Wealdienne de Bernis.sart/ Mem. Mus. Hoy. Hist. Mat, Brussels, 1900. 

- 0* xxvii. (1871), p. 207. 

•*> C. A. Meyer, op), at xxviii. (1872), p. 248 ; A. Strahan, “Geology of the Isle of 
Pnrljeck,” Mem. (hA)l. Purr. (1898), p). 133. 

This formation was first worked out in great detail by Fitton (0. J. G. S. iii. 1847, p. 


289). For more recent lists of fossils see the “ Geology of the Isle of Wight,” Mem.. GeoL 
Purr. Gregory, Ged. Mag. 1897, pp. 97, 187, and some of the papers cited l;)elow. 

® ‘ Geology of the Isle of Wight,’ p. 18. 
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These strata appear to represent the continental series up into the base of the Albiaii 
stage. The Atherfield Clay, well developed at Atlierfleld, has at its base a baud of blue 
fossiliferous clay overlain by a highly fossiliferous seam of calcareous and ferruginous 
stone, the whole forming what is known as the “Perna bed,” which is live or six feet 
thick, full of Ferna Midleti, and Exogyra smiuita. The Atherfield Clay contains an 
abundant assemblage of fossils, among which are Jloplites Deshaycsli, Eautihis rcqwmi- 
aims, Ancyloccrcts matlieronianmn, Aporrhais Fiohincddina, Area Ilaulhii, Exogyra 
Eoussmgaidti, Flicatiila placunm^ Anomia Ixvigata, Terchratula sella, Hhynchonella 
depressa. In the Hytlie beds are found Eoplitcs Desliayesii, DoiiviUciccras cornnelumii'ni, 
Macroscaphites gigas, M. Hilsii, Crioeeras Bowerhanldi, Bdemnites semicanal WLdatus, 
Flicatida plaoicnca. Some of these fossils occur also in the Sandgate beds, while the 
upper part of the Folkestone beds yields likewise Douvilleiceras mamillatum. The 
Hythe and Sandgate beds may therefore represent the Aptian stage, while the Folke- 
stone subdivision may be regarded as the equivalent of the lower part of the Albiaii. 
The “Bargate beds ” of Surrey, which ma}^ be on the same horizon as those of Sandgate, 
consist of about 25 feet of sands, siliceous layers, limestone and clays, which have 
yielded no fewer than 34 genera and 139 species of foraminifera.^ Again in Surrey the 
sandy strata above the Atherfield Clay include cherty bands full of sponge-spicules. 

Of the total assemblage of fossils in the ‘‘ Lower Greensand,” only a small proportion 
passes up into the Upper Cretaceous formation.s, except among the foraminifera, of which 
nearly 70 species are common to the two series. This marked pala?ontological break, 
taken in connection with a great lithological change, and with an imconformability which 
in Dorset brings the Gault directly upon the Kimeridge Clay, shows that a definite 
boundary line can be drawn between the lower and upper parts of the Cretaceous system 
in the south of England. 

Upper Cketaceoijs.^ — Three leading lithological groups have long been recognised 
as constituting the Upper Cretaceous series of England. First, a band of clay termed 
the “ Gault ” ; second, a variable and inconstant group of sands and sandstones called the 
Upper Greensand ” ; and, third, a massive calcareous formation known as the Chalk. 
The progress of palfeontological and stratigraphical investigation, and more especially the 
development of the system of classification by zones has led to a subdivision of these 
three types into minor stages and substages, generally though not always defined by 
lithological distinctions and more especially characterised by peculiar assemblages of 
fossils. It is now possible by this means to place the English formations on parallel 
lines with their representatives on the continent. 

Gault and Upper Greensand'^ (Albian).— The Gault was formerly believed always 
to underlie the Upper Greensand. It has now^ been ascertained, however, that the 
greater part of the Gault so well developed at Folkestone and the greater ])art of the 
Upper Greensand are really equivalents of each other, formed contempora,neously 
under different conditions of sedimentation.® Mr. Jukes-Browne has accordingly pro- 
posed to group the two formations together under the name of Selbornian.‘‘ 

The Gault is a dark, stiff, blue, sometimes sandy or calcareous clay, with layers of 
pyritous and phosphatic nodules and occasional seams of greensand. It varies from 100 
to more than 300 feet in thickness, forming a marked line of boundary between the 
Upper and Lower Cretaceous rocks, overlapping the latter and resting sometimes even 

1 F. Chapman, ^>. J. G. 8. (1894), p. 677. 

2 T. Leighton, (). J. G. 8 . li. (1895), p. 104. 

This important series of formations is described in full detail by A. J. Jukes-Browne 
and W. Hill in vols. i. and ii. of the “Cretaceous Rocks of Britain,” Meim Geol. %tri\ 

^ “Gault” is a Cambridgeshire provincial name. 

® This view was expressed more than fifty years ago by Godwin Austen, Q. J G 8 vi 
(1850), pp. 461, 472. . , . . 

® “ Cretaceous Rocks of Britain,” vol. i. (1900), pp. 1, 30. 
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on tlie Kimeridge Clay. The best section of this formation is that of Copt Point, near 
Folkestone, where the following subdivisions have been established by Messrs. De Eance 
and Price : ^ — 


Base of Cenomanian. 


JU 

o 


( 


I 


Zone of 
ScMmti- 
hack i a 
rostra fa. 


Zone of 
Jlopfites 
lautus. 


Pale grey marly clay (56 ft. 3 in.), characterised by Scklo’ii- 
hachla rostrata, S. Goodhalli, Ostrea frons, Jaoceramits 
GrlsplL 

Hard pale marly clay (5 ft. 1 in.), with Sehlcenhachia rostrata, 
Kingena. lima, PUcatida gurgitis, Pentacrinus Fittoni, 
a (laris gaultin a. 

Pale, grey marly clay (9 ft. 4^ in.), with Sehlcenhachia rostrafee, 

, S. mricosa, Scaphites hugardlanus, Tnocercunus sulcatus. 
Phot ad only a fahri net, Jde urotomaria < I ibhsii. 

Darker clay, with tw'o lines of phosphatic nodules and rolled 
fossils (9-| in.), with J)rsi/ifirera.s BcirdauH, Sehlcenhachia 
crlstata, S. hrongniartiana, Aranthoceras itieriannni, Murex 
calcar, Scalarla gaultina, Pholaclidea PJiodani, Pceten 
Rohinaldinns, Cyprina quadrata. 

('Dark clay (6 ft. 2 in.), highly fossiliferons, with Hoplites 
auritus, N'umla hwirgata, Huccinam gaidtinmn, Aporrhais 
Pa rk in soni, Fusns in d ec isus. 

Dark mottled clay (1 ft.), Hoplites denarius, Sehlcenhachia 
cormitn, Tnrrilites hagardia.nns, Xecrocariuus BecheL 

Dark spotted clay (1 ft. 6 in.) Ihiplifcs lautus, H. rauUniamis, 
Astarte diqjiniana, Solarium moyiliferuvi, Phasianella 
ervyana, numerous corals. 

Paler clay (4 in.) Sehlcenhachia JJelariiei, Ffatica ohlupLa, 
Dentcdiuni decussatuin, Fasus rnsticus. 

Light fawn-coloured clay, “ crab-bed ” (4 ft. 6 in.) with numer- 
c'vi ‘*arar)a'*'‘« of crustaceans {Pedfeoeorystes Stokesii, P. 
Hr tetragoucc, Hamites attenuatm, Corhala 


Zone of 
Hoplites 
in terrupt us. 

Zone of 
Pourilleh 
ceras mum- 
niillatum. 


clegans. 

Dark clay marked by the rich colour of its fossils (4 ft. 3 in.), 
'Hoplites auritus, Turr Hites elegans, Ancyloceras spini- 
gcrum, Aporrhais calcarata, Fusns Uieriamis, Cerithiuni 
^ trlmonile, CerrhuPf gaidfina. 

' Dark clay, dark greeiis.'ind, an«l pyritous nodules (10 ft. 1 in.), 
Hoplites irdvrripdi's. Hamites attenuatus, Crioceras astieri- 
anum, /h-temjiilr.s mminius. 

'' Greensand, coarse in places, mixed with dark clay above (2^ 
Ihet) resting on a coarse gritty band partly indurated into 
large concretionary masses with dark phosphatic nodules 
(1 loot) with a yellowish incoherent greensand nnderneath 
(3 feet). 


Folkestone Beds. 


Mr. Price remarked that, out of 240 species of fossils collected by him from the Gault, 
only 39 are common to' the lower and upper divisions, while 124 never pass up from the 
lower and 59 appear only in the upper. The Lower Gault seems to have been deposited 
ill a sea s])ccially favourable to the spread of gasteropods, of which 46 species occur 
in that division, of the formation. Of these only six appear to liave survived into the 
period of the Upper Gault, where they are associated with five new forms. Of the 
lamellibranch fa.inia, numbering in all 73 species, 39 are confined to the lower division, 
four arc peculiar to tlie ])assage-bed (Ho. 8), 14 jiass up into the upper division, where 
tliey are a,ccompanied by 16 new forms. About 46 per cent of the Gault fauna pass up 
into the IJ]l|)er (.Ircensand.*'^ 

‘ C. E. do Kance, Geol. Mag. v. p. 163 ; i. (2) p. 246. F. G. H. Price, Q. J. (J. S. 
x.\*x. p. 342 ; ‘Tho Gault,’ 8vo, London, 1879. See also Mr. Jukes-Browne, “Cretaceous 
Rocks of Britain,” Mevi. Geol. Surv. vol. i. p. 73. 

The foraminifera of the Gault at Folkestone, with reference to the zones here given, 
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According to the view above referred to as proposed by Mr. Jukes-] irowiie, the 
Gault of the Folkestone section, 112 feet in thickness, contains the whole of his 
Selboriiian ” stage, that is, the upper part of the section is the equivalent of what is 
elsewhere the sandy series known as “Upper Greensand.” At one time a sandy 
glauconitic marl which overlies the Gault at Folkestone was regarded as Upper Green- 
sand. This identification naturally strengthened the belief of the posteriority of the latter 
formation. It is now generally agreed, however, that the marl in question is really the 
so-called “ Chloritic IMarl ” at the base of the Cenomanian stage. 

As the Gault is followed westAvards from the Isle of Wight it gradually diminishes 
in thickness until in Devonshire it appears to be represented by a few feet of green- 
sand. At the same time it is overlain by a progressively increasing depth of sandy 
strata, which have long been known as the Upper Greensand. There can now be no 
doubt that these arenaceous deposits were coeval with and strictly represent the 
argillaceous deposits of the south-eastern counties. The Upper Gault is character- 
ised by the occurrence of SchlcenhaeJiia rostrata, and this ammonite serves as a 
useful guide among the more sandy strata farther west. The zone is probably thickest 
in the Isle of Wight (about 130 feet). It there consists of greenish glauconitic sand- 
stones with conspicuous layers of black and grey chert in the upper i)art. Some ol' 
those finer arenaceous strata are known as “Malmstone” or “Malm Rock,” which may be 
defined as “a fine-grained siliceous rock, the silica of Avhich is principally of the colloid 
variety, either in the form of a semigraiiular groundmass or of scattered microscopic 
spheroids or in both forms. Sponge spicules, or the spaces once occupied by them, are 
always abundant and seem to have supplied the silica which is now in the globular or 
semigranular condition.” ^ Small quantities of quartz, mica and glauconite are present 
with some calcareous matter. Where the lime increases to 20 or 25 per cent the rock 
is known as calcareous malmstone or “Firestone.” The malmstone passes into a 
micaceous sandstone containing quartz, mica, glauconite, sponge spicules and globular 
silica — the “ Gaize ” of French geologists. With its associated beds of firestone and 
gaize the malmstone covers a large tract of surface in southern England, and as it extends 
under the Chalk and Tertiary formations Mr. Jukes-Browne computes that the portion 
of it which remains after extensive denudation has an area of nearly 4000 square miles. 

Besides these more solid constituents which, owing to their greater hardness, give 
rise to such picturesque landscapes as those above the undercliff of the Isle of Wight ; 
the Upper Greensand in that island and in the south-western counties consists in large 
measure of fine soft sands, composed mainly of quartz with some mica and a constant 
admixture of glauconite, which gives the prevailing tint of greyish-green to the deposits. 
These sands, however, are here and there indurated into hard calcareous sandstones and 
lenticular concretions or “doggers.” 

The fossils of the Upper Gault and Upper Greensand or zone of ScIiEcnhichia rostrata 
have been collected mainly at Folkestone and Cambridge.’-^ Those yielded by the 
Malmstone and Gaize come chiefly from these strata as seen around Devizes, wlale those 

have been described by F. Chapman, Jmrn. E. Micros, Soc. 1891, p. 565 ; 1892, pp. 321, 
749. See also the list of fossils in vol. i. of the Geol, Surv. Memoir on the “ Cretaceotts 
Rocks of Britain,” p. 481. 

^ A. J. Jukes-Browne, ‘Cvet Rocks of Britain," vol. i. p. 54. 

2 The so-called Greensand of Cambridge (pp. 1175, 1182), a thin glauconitic marl, with 
phosphatic nodules and numerous erratic blocks, was formerly classed with the Upper 
Greensand, but has been shown to be the equivalent of the Glauconitic M^rl, forming 
really the base of the Chalk Marl and lying unconformably upon the Gatilt, from the 
denudation of which its rolled fossils have been derived, Jukes-Browne, Q. J. U, 8, xxxi. 
p. 272, xxxiii. p. 485, xliii. p. 545. “Geology of Cambridge,” by W. FI. Penning and 
A. J. - Jukes-Browne, Mem, GeoL Surv, (1881), p. 24. The fishes of the deposit are 
enumerated by A. Smith Woodward, Geol, Mag, (1895), p. 207. 
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of the sands have been supplied from the Isle of Wigdit and the deposits in Dorset and 
Devon, particularly in the Blackdowu Hills. ^ Besides the distinguishing ammonites 
and those mentioned in the table on p. 1182, the fossils include Hojjlites auritns, H. 
■imdmicmus, Aiiisoccras {Tlamita^) armatuni, Tim'ilUes Bcrgeri, Aforrhais ParJdmon% 
Carclium gentianum, Giicullmi glctbm, Trigoma alifonnis, Tcrehratula hljpUcata, Mliyn- 
cJionclla sulcata. 

At the highest part of the Upper Greensand, where fully de'^eloped, there lies a group 
of sandy strata, 10 to 60 feet thick, which in lithological characters and in fossil contents 
dilfers from the deposits underneath them. As they are well developed in the Yale of 
Warminster, "Wiltshire, they have long been known as the “ Warminster Beds.’’ At tliat 
locality they are about IS feet tliick, and consi.st of glauconitic sands, chert, and silieeous 
rock, composed largely of spicules. These strata form the zone of Pectcn asper. and 
Uardiaster fossarius. Among tlieir other fossils are numerous lamellibranchs {Lima 
sciihiunia.ta, Pectoi Poblnaldimcs), brachiopods {PhynchoncUa dimidiata, P. grasianco, 
Tcrehratula hipUcata, T. ovaia, Terebrirostra lyra), i)olyzoa {Cerioporci polymooplia)^ 
echinoderins (more than 30 species, including Cidaris, Catopygus, PcUastes^ Pseudodia- 
dcma,, Palenlxi) and sponges.- 

At Hunstanton in Norfolk, likewise in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, as already (p. 
1183) referred to, the “Red Chalk” — a ferruginous, hard, nodular chalk zone (4 feet), 
lies at the base ot the Cluilk and rests on the Upper Neocomian “Carstone,” the true 
Gault being there absent, although it occurs a few miles farther south. The proper 
horizon of this band has been the subject of much discussion ; but it probably represents 
the Gault. Bands of red and yellow chalk occur in the lorrer parts of the Chalk above 
the horizon, of the Bed Chalk' in Lincolnshire and SulFolk.‘^ 

Lower Chalk (Cenomanian)." — The thick calcareous deposit known as the Chalk 
is now classed in three chief divisions — Lower, Middle, and Upper, corresponding to 

^ On the literature of the “Blackdown beds,” see W. Downes, Q. J. G. 8'. xxxvili. 
(1882), p. 75, where a list of their fossils is given. The numerous corals of the deposit were 
des(.uil3ed by P. Martin Duncan, opt. cU. xxxv. p. 90. 

A. J. Jukes-Browue, op. cit. pp. 62, 238, and authorities there cited. 

Bee Whitaker, Geol. Mag. 1883, p. 22 ; Proc. Geol. Assoc, viii. No. 3 (1883), p. 133. 
This author gives a lull description and bibliography of the Red Challc in Proc. Xorwhh 
Geol. >Sbr. i. Part vii. (1883), p. 212. Bee also Mr. Lamplugh’s papers cited p. 1182, 
who shows that the Red Chalk belongs to the zone ot Belemuites mmimus. 

A. J. Jukes-Browiie, Geol. Mag. 1887, p. 24. W. Hill and Jukes-Browne, Q,. J. G. 8. 
xliii. p. 544. 

" Kor a comparison and discussion of this stage in the south of England and in France 
.see A. J. Jukes-Browne and W. Hill, Q. J. G. A lii. (1896), pp. 99-177. The name of the 
stage is <lerived from Coniomaniim, the old Latin name of the town Mans in the department 
of Barthe. To the illustrious Hebert geology is indebted for inaugurating the thorough 
detailed study and classification to which the Upper Cretaceous formations of the Anglo- 
Parisian basin have been subjected. In 1874 he published a short memoir, in which the 
Chalk in Kent wars sul)divided into zones equivalent to those in the Paris basin [Bull. Boc. 
Geol. Prance, 1874, p. 416). Subsequently the same task was taken up and extended over 
the rest of the English, Cretaceous districts by Dr. Charles Barrois (‘ Recherches sur le 
Terrain Cretace superieur de I’Angleterre et de rirlande,’ Lille, 1876). Tlie first English 
geologist who apiiears to have attempted the pakeontological subdivision of the Chalk was 
Mr. Caleb i^Evans (‘Sections of Chalk,’ Lewes, 8vo, 1S70 ; for the Geologist^ AssocAaiion). 
Bee also W. Wliitaker, ‘Geology of the Loudon Basin’ and ‘Geology of London’ ; Bristow’s 
*Isle of Wight,’ 2nd edit. ; and A. Btrahan’s “Isle of Purbeck,” in Geol. Burvey Memoirs. 
A tolerably full bibliography will be found in. Dr. Barrois’ volume, and the whole subject is 
fully discussed in vols. i. and ii. of the Geological Burvey Memoir on tlie “Cretaceous 
Uock.s of Britain. ” 
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the Ceiiomaiiiaii, Tiironiari, and Senoiiian stages of the Continent. Under the name of 
Lower Chalk' are included the groups of the “Glauconitic” or “Chioritic Marl,” the 
“ Chalk Marl,” and the “Grey Chalk” up to the toj) of the zone of Adinocamax jjlemis 
and base of the “Melbourn Rock.” 

Glanconitic {Chloritio) Marl. — This name has been applied to a local white, or light 
yellow, chalky marl lying at the base of the Chalk, and marked by the occurrence of 
grains of glauconite (not chlorite) and phosphatic nodules. It varies up to 15 feet in 
thickness. Among its fossils are Acanthoccras latidavum^ A. Mantelli^ ScJilwnhacJda 
Otmjxi, S. mrians, JYautihts suhlmvigatus, Turrilites ticherculaULS, Solarium ornakwi, 
Plicatula infiata^ TerehratvJct MpHcata. It forms the base of the Sclilceubachia, varians 
zone. 

CJicdJc Marl is the name given to an argillaceous chalk forming with the Chloritic 
marl, where the latter is present, the base of the true Chalk formation. This sub- 
division is well exposed on the Folkestone cliffs, also Avestward in the Isle of Wight, 
where a thickness of upwards of 100 feet has been assigned to it. Among its charac- 
teristic fossils are FlocoscypMa lahrosa, Ilolaster lasvis, TerehratuUna tHangularis^ 
EhyncJionella Martini, II. Mantelliana, Ostrea vesicularis, Inoccramns latus, I. striahis, 
Lima glohosa, Plicatula inflata, Acanthoccras cenomanense, A. Mantelli, A. navimdaris, 
Hoplitcs falcatus, SchlcenhacJda varians, JScaphites sequalis, Turrilites costatus. 

Careful chemical and microscopic examination of the various subdivisions of the Chalk 
have disclosed the presence, even in the white and apparently perfectly pure Chalk, of 
a small proportion of inorganic mineral matter, giving rise to residues in which a number 
of minerals can be discriminated, including quartz, felspar, mica, hornblende, angite, 
tourmaline, zircon, rutile, anatase, brookite, garnet, &c. In the Chalk-marl tlie total 
amount of mineral residue is about 40 per cent, and in the Grey Chalk 44 per cent, 
while in the white Upper Chalk it has been found to sink to little more than a half of 
1 per cent.^ 

Grey Challc.— The lower part of the Chalk has generally a somewhat greyish tint, 
often mottled and striped. In Bedfordshire and adjoining counties a band of hard grey 
sandy chalk, from 6 to 15 feet thick, containing 8 per cent of silica and in places 
much glauconite, is known as the “Totternhoe Stone,” and forms the base of the Grey 
Chalk, which as a stage comprises the palaeontological zone of Ilolaster suhglohosus 
\Yith. Actinocamax ple7ius ill its upper portion. In Cambridgeshire the Chalk JMarl is 
covered by the band of Totternhoe Stone passing up into sandy and tlien nearly pure 
white chalk, and these strata, equivalents of the Grey Chalk, are probably separated 
by a paloe ontological and stratigraphical break from the next overlying (Turonian) 
member of the series.'^ According to the original classification of M. Hebert, this zone 
of Actinocamax plemis is placed at the base of the Turonian group ; by Dr. Barrois 
it is made the summit of the Cenomanian. The latter view receives support from 
traces of a break and denudation above this zone in England. 

The Lower Chalk attains its fullest development along the shore-clifih of Kent, 
where it has a thickness of about 200 feet. According to Mr. F. G. H. Price,-* it is 
there divisible into five beds or sub-stages. Of these the lowest, 8 feet thick ( = lower 
part of the ScJdambccehia raHans zone), contains among other fossils Discoidca suhucida, 
Pccten ^Beaveri, Sehlxnhachia mrmis ; the second bed (11 feet) contains many fossils^ 
including Acanthoccras rothomagensc, A. Mantelli, Packydiscus lewesiensis ( = part of 

Dr. Hume s Essay cited on p. 1162, and M. Cayeux’s volume. 

For the list of fossils of this bed in Norfolk and Suffolk see Jukes-Bro\fIie and W 
Hill, Q.J. (J. S. 1887, p. 577. 

“ A. J. Jukes-Browne, (ieol. May. 1880, p. 250. See also the same author in “Geology 
of the Neighbourhood* of Cambridge” {Mena. Geol. Skin.), and Q. J. G. S. 1886 p 216 • 
1887, p. 544. ’ ’ ’ ' 

^ Q. J. G. S. xxiii. p. 436. 
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Schlmnh. varians zone) ; the third bed (2 feet 9 inches), also abundantly fossiliferoiis, 
contains among other forms Feltastes clathratus, Hemiastcr Morrisii, TerehraMina 
rujida, lUhnncJionella mantelUana^ Acantlioceras rothomagcnse, ScJiloe 7 ib. varians ; this 
'and the two underlying beds are regarded as comprising the zone of Acantlioceras 
Tothomagense and Schlmnb. varians ; the fourth sub-stage or zone of Holaster subglobosus 
(148 feet), contains among its most characteristic fossils Discoidea cylindrica, Holaster 
subglobosus, and in its upper part Actinocamax ^lemis ; the fifth bed, or zone of 
Act in. lAeniis, consisting of yellowish-white gritty chalk (4 feet), forms a well-defined 
band Ijetween the Grey Chalk and the overlying lower subdivision of the White Chalk 
(Turonian) ; it contains few fossils, among which are Actin. plcmis, liadiolites Mortoniy 
Ftychodns. 

Middle Chalk (Turonian).^ — This division comprises the “Lower White Chalk 
with few flints,” and is marked off at the base by a band of hard yellow and wdiite 
nodular chalk, locally known in Cambridgeshire as “ rag,” and termed by geologists tlie 
Melbourn Rock.” It is about 8 or 10 feet thick, and forms a convenient band in map- 
ping out the subdivisions of the Chalk. It contains Itkynchonella Cuvieri, Terebratulma- 
striata, Inoccramus Cuvieri, S'joondylus striat us, Fachy discus per am 2 Jhis, &:e,- 

The White Chalk of England and north-west France forms one of the most con- 
spicuous members of the great Mesozoic suite of deposits. It can be traced from 
Flainborough Head in Yorkshire across the south-eastern counties to the coast of Dorset. 
Throughout this long course, its western edge usually rises somewhat abruptly from the 
plains as a long winding escarpment, which from a distance often reminds one of an old 
coast-line. The upper half of the deposit is generally distinguished by the presence of 
many nodular layers of flint. With the exception of these enclosures, however, the 
whole formation is a remarkably pure white pulverulent dull limestone, meagre to the 
touch, and soiling the fingers. Composed mainly of crumbled foraminifera, urchins, 
mollusks, &c., like some of the foraminiferal.ooze of the existing sea-bed, it must have 
been accumulated in a sea tolerably free from sediment. There is, ho\vever, no evidence 
that the depth of the water at all approached that of the abysses in which the present 
Atlantic globigerina-ooze is being laid down. Indeed, the character of the foraminifera, 
and the variety and association of the other organic remains, are not like those which 
have been found to exist now on the deep floor of the Atlantic, but present rather the 
characters of a shallow- water fauna. Moreover, the researches of M. Hebert have shown 
that the Chalk is not simifly one continuous and homogeneous deposit, birt contains 
evidence of considerable oscillations, and even perhaps of occasional emersion and 
doniulation of the sea-floor on which it was laid down. The same observer believed 
that enormous gaps occur in the Upper Cretaceous series of the Anglo-Parisian basin, 
.some of which are to be supplied from the centre and south of France {postea, p. 1198). 

Following the modern classification, we find that the old subdivision of ‘“'Chalk 
witli lew flints ” agrees on the whole with the Turonian section of the system. This 
division, as al)ove remarked, appears in some places to lie unconformably upon the 
meml)crs below it, from which it is further separated by a marked zoological break. 
Nearly all tlie Cenomanian species now disappear, save two or three cosmopolitan forms. 
The echinodenns and brachiopods are entirely replaced by new species.*^ Not only is 

^ From Touraine, where the marly chalk is well developed. 

‘•2 W. Hill and A. J. Jukes-Browne, Q, J. (L S. 1886, p. 216 ; 1887, p. 580. W. Hill, 
op, cit. 1886, p. 232. 

® Dr. 'f. Gwyn Jeffreys pointed out that the mollusca of the Chalk indicate comparatively 
shallow-water conditions ; Brit Assoc, liep. 1877, Secs. p. 79.. See also Haiure, 3rd July 
1884, p. 215 ; L. Cayeux, Ann. Soc, CM, Nord, xix. (1891), pp. 95, 252. For a general 
account of the origin of the Chalk, with special reference to its minuter organisms, see T. R 
Jouea, Trans, Hertford. AdL Hist. Soc. iii. Part 5 (1885), p. 143. 

^ Jukes-Browne, Ceol. Mag. 1880, p. 250. 
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the base of the Tiironiaii group defined by a stratigrapliical hiatus, but its summit is 
marked by the Modular Chalk ” of Dover and the hard “Chalk Rock/’ which appear to 
indicate another stratigrapliical break in what was formerly believed to be an uninter- 
rupted deposit of chalk. The three Turonian palieoiitological zones, so well established 
in France, are also traceable in England. As exposed in the s])lendid Kent cliffs, the 
base of the English beds is formed by a well-marked band (32 feet) of hard gritty chalk, 
made up of fragments of Inocerami and other organisms.^ Fossils are here scarce ; they 
include Jnocemmus mytiloidcs (which begins here), Ehynehonella Cuvieri, Galerites 
{Echinocoiius) subrohmdus, Cardiaster pygmmus. Above this basement bed lies the 
massive Chalk without hints, full of fragments of Inocemmus 'inytiloiden, with L 
Cuvieri, Terehratiola semiglobosa, Tcrehratulhm lata, Galcritcs {EcMnoconus) s%ihrotundu,% 
&c. The lower 70 feet or so include the zone of lihynclioneUa Cuvieri, the next 90 or 
100 feet that of Terehratiilina and the upper 50 or 60 feet, containing layers of 
black flints, that of Eolaster planus. At the top comes the remarkably constant band 
of hard cream-coloured limestone knowm as the “Chalk Rock,” varying from a few 
inches to 10 feet in thickness. Its upper surface is generally well defined, sometimes 
even suggestive of having been eroded, but it shades down into the Lower Chalk.- 
This band has yielded a large assemblage of fossils, including Nautilus subhimgatus, 
Hetcroceras reussianuai, 3 acid it es hohevticus, Prion ocyclus Neptuni, 3 achy discus 
peramplus, Scaphitcs Geinitzi, Crioceras ellipiicuni, s})ecies of Enuirginula, Plmroto- 
maria, Trochus, Tw'bo, Cerithmm, Aporrhais, and other gasteropods, together with 
Septifer Uneattcs, Inoceramus striatus, Lima Ilopcri, Spondylus spinosus, Cyprina 
quadrata, Cuspidaria caudata, &c.^ 

From the several subdivisions of the English Chalk a considerable number of species 
and genera of fossil fishes have been obtained. They embrace selachians (Notidauus, 
Hyhodus, Drcpancplioras, Acrodus, Oxyrhina, Lauina, Cor ax, ScylHodus, Ptychodus), 
chimifiroids {Edapliodon, Ischyodus, Elasnwdcctcs), ganoids {Macropoma, Lophiostomus, 
Ccelodus, Anoiiimodus, Protosphyrxna), and teleosteans {Portheus, Ichthyodcctes, Pachy- 
rhizodus, Os7neroides, Eoplopteryx).'^ 

Dr. A. W. Rowe has recently shown the remarkable value of the species of Micraster 
for purposes of zonal determination. He has traced an unbroken evolution of variations 
in this genus from the base of the Turonian up to the top of the Micraster zones of the 
Senoiiiaii stage, and has found that in each zone the special features of tins development 
are so distinctly marked that they may be confidently used to fix the zone from 
which any specimen of Micraster has been obtained. The zone of Te/rebratulina lata 
is marked by the occurrence of Micraster cor-hovis, the only Micraster, wdth rare excep- 
tions, found below the level of the zone of Eolaster plasms. The latter zone is 
distinguished by J/. Leshei, praemersor and cor-testudinarium. But Ijcsides these 
specific forms Dr. Rowe has been able to discriminate varieties which he has arranged 
into groups, based on a minute coin[)arisoii of differences in the test,*'" 

Upper Chalk (Senoniaii,** Upper Chalhwitli many flints ). — This massive formation 
is composed of white, pulverulent, and usually tolerably pure chalk, with scattered flints, 
which, being arranged in the lines of deposit, serve to indicate the otherwise indistinct 
stratification of the mass. It has been generally regarded by Eiiglisli geologists as a 
single formation, with great uniformity of lithological characters and fossil contents. 

^ For an account of the Middle Chalk of Dover see W. Hill, Q, J. C. S. 1886, p. 232. 

^ Whitaker, Mem. (hoi. >SWr. iv. p. 46; Jukes-Browne, (hoi. Mag. 1880, p. 254. A 
similar band occurs in JSTormandy. ^ 

^ H. Woods, q. J. U. A^.Jii. (1896), p. 68 ; liii. (1897) p. 377. 

A. Smith Woodward, Proc. (hoi. Assoc, x. p. 285. 

® q.J, it. 3 Iv. (1899), p. 494 ; Proc. (hoi. Assoc, xvi. Part vi. (1900), xvii. Part i. 
(1901). 

^ From Sens, in the department of Yonne. 
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Mr. "Whitaker, however, showed that distinct lithological platforms occur in it, and 
later researches, es|)ecially by MM, Hebert and Barrois, brought to light in it 
the same zones that occur in the Paris basin. Of these the' lowest, or that of the 
Micrasters (Broadstairs and St. Margaret’s Chalk), is most wddely spread, the others 
having suffered most from denudation. It is well exposed along the cliffs of Kent at 
Dover, and also in the Isle of Thanet. At jMargate its thickness has been ascertained 
by boring to be 265 feet. It contains two zones, in the lower of which the characteristic 
urchin is Micradcr cor-testudinarhtui, while in the upper it is M. cor-ang uiimm, Near 
the top of the Micraster group of beds in the Isle of Thanet^ lies a remarkable seam of 
ilint about three or four inches thick, forming a nearly continuous floor, which has 
been traced southwards at tbe top of the cliffs between Deal and Dover. Again, on the 
coast of Sussex, what may be nearly the same horizon in tlie chalk is defined by a 
corresponding band of massive flattened flints. The traces of immersion and erosion 
observed by M. Hebert in the Paris Chalk are regarded Ijy Dr. Barrois as equally 
distinct on the English side of the Channel, in the form of surfaces of hardened and 
corroded chalk. One of these surfaces marks the iip[>er limit of the Micraster group on 
the Sussex coast, where it consists of a band of yellowish, hardened, and corroded chalk 
about six inches thick, containing rolled green-coated nodules of chalk.- A similar 
liardencd, corroded band forms the same limit in the Isle of Thanet. Occasional 
lenticular layers and pipes of phosphatic chalk are found in this stage, but in England 
hitherto only on a small scale.^ Among the fossils of the Micraster division the 
ibllowing may be mentioned : Micraster cor-testuclinarimi, M, cor-angumavi, Cidaris 
clamgem, Ecldnocorys vulgaris, Gal&rites {Echinocouus) con tens, Epiaster gihhus, Tere- 
bratuli'na lately Terehratula semiglobosa, Ostrea vcsicularis, Inoccram-us mvolutus. 

The middle subdivision, or Margate Chalk, has been named tbe Marsupite zone by 
Dr, Barrois, from the abundance of these crinoids. It attains a thickness of about 80 
i'eet in the Isle of Thanet, where it contains few or no flints, and upwards of 400 feet in 
the Hampshire basin, where flints are numerous. Among its fossils are Porosphmrea 
gloJmla.ris, Eourgueticrimis eUipticus, Marsiipites tcstuclincirius, Micraster coranguinum, 
GaUrltes {EcMnoconus) conicus, Ecliinocorys vulgaris, Cidaris clavigera, G. sceptrifera, 
Thecklinm W ether elli, Terehratula semiglobosa, Ehynchonella plicatilis, TerebratuUna 
striata, Spondyhis spinosus, S. daleinpleanus, Pecten cretosios, Ostrea vcsicularis, 0. 
hippopodlum, Paoceranvus Imgua (and several others), Actinocemax verus, A. Merceyi, 
Pachyd/lscus UptophylhLS. The lower half of the Marsupite zone is distinguished by the 
jiresence of Uintaormus — a free-swimming crinoid.^ 

The higliest remaining group, or Norwich Chalk, forms the Eekrnnitella zone so well 
marked in northern Europe. It attains a thickness of from 100 to 160 feet in the 
Hampshire basin, is al:)Sont from that of London, but reappears in Norfolk, where it 
jittains its greatest development. It is at Norwich a white crumbling chalk with layers 
of black flints which have yielded abundant sponge- spicules. Among its fossils are 
Parasinilia centralis, Ocelosmilia laxa, Oyphoso'ma inagnificuni, Salenia gconietrica, 
EcMnocorys vulgaris, Mhymhonella plicatilis, var. octopUcata, P. limbata, TerchraMla 
earnea, T, ohesa, Osttea lunata, Belemmtella vmcronata. 

The uppermost, or Danian,^^ division of the Continental Chalk appears to be absent 
in England, unless its lower portions are represented by some of the uppermost beds of 

•I F. A. Bed well, GeoL Mag. 1874, p. 16. 

- Barrois, ‘Terrain Cretace de I’Angleterre,’ &c. 1876, p. 21. 

A. Stmxhan, Q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), p. 366 ; Oeol. Mag. (1895), p. 336 ; Q. J. O. S. 
lii. (1896), p. 463. 

■*’ For description and tigures of this remarkalde crinoid, see Bather, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
(1895) p. 974, and Springer, 3dem. Mus. Zool. Harvard, xxv. (1901). 

Professor Solhis, A^in. Mag. Xat. Hist. vi. (1880), pp. 384, 437. 

So named from its development in Denmark. 
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the Norwich Chalk. The highest beds of the English Chalk appear on the Norfolk 
coast, at Triininghani, near Cromer, and contain Ostrea hmata, Feden x^ulclidliis^ 
Terebratnlina gracilis (type), Trigonosemus clegans, and many polyzoa. 

The Cretaceous system is sparingly represented in Ireland and Scotland. Under the 
Tertiary basaltic plateau of Antrim, and resting uneonformably on Liassic and 
Ehffitic strata/ there lies an interesting, series of deposits (from 70 to more thaii 200 
feet thick) which in lithological aspect differ greatly from their English equivalents, 
and yet from their fossil contents can be satisfactorily paralleled with the latter. 
They are thus arranged : — 

Hard white chalk 65 to 200 feet, with Ecliino- = zone of Belemnitella mucro- 
corys snlcatus, &c. nata. 

Spongiarian bed (Ventriculites, &c.) . . ,, Actinocamax rerns- 

Glauconitic (Chloritic) Chalk . . . ,, EcJiinocorys gihhus 

imAC(V}rierospongia 
fmigifurmis^ re- 
presenting the 
Micraster cor- 
anguiimvh and part 
of the Marmjyites 
or .1 ctinocaviax 
•verifs-zones. 

Glauconitic (Chloritic) sands . . , ,, Inoeeramus (highest 

Turonian or lowest 
Senonian beds of 
England) 

Glauconitic (Chloritic) sands and sandstones 

(Cenomanian) . . . . . ,, Exogyra columba. 

Grey marls and yellow sandstones . . , , Ostrea carinakt 

Glauconitic sand . . . . . ,, Exogyra coalcct 

In the west of Scotland, also, relics of the same type of Cretaceous formations have 
been preserved under the volcanic plateaux of Mull and hlorven. They contain the 
following subdivisions in descending order : - — 

White marly and sandy beds with thin seams of lignite ... 20 feet 

Hard white chalk with Belemnitella mucronata^ &c 10 „ 

Thick white sandstones with carbonaceous matter . . . . 100 , 

Glauconitic sands and shelly limestones, Pedev Fwgyr't <'onica, 

Xeithea [Janira) qmnquecostata^ Eautilus ‘-’ .o . 60 ,, 

That the hard Chalk of Ireland, as well as the Liassic and Rlunfcic formations below 
it, once extended to the north-east, at least as far as the basin of tlie Clyde, has been 
shown by the remarkable discovery (above alluded to) of large masses of these strata 
with their characteristic fossils within a great Tertiary volcanic neck in the island of 
Arran. On the east side of the country large quantities of chalk flints scattered over 
Aberdeenshire probably indicate that the Chalk lies not far off under the North Sea in 
contmuation of its extension in Denmark. A considerable list of fossils 1ms been 
obtained from the Aberdeenshire tracts, indicating that they have been derived from 
more than one horizon in the Cretaceous series. The specimens collected at Morcseat 
have clearly c ome from Lower Greensand, Gault, and Upper Greensand strata.^ 

^ R. Tate, Q, J. G. S. xxl (1865), p. 15 ; Barrois, ‘Recherches snr le TeriSiin CrctaccS 
Superieur cle I’Angleterre et de I’lrelande,’ Lille, 1876 ; W. F. Hume, 0. /. G. S liii (1897) 

p. 540. • V 

2 Judd, Q, /. G. xxxiv. p. 736. See note on p. 1137. 

4 G. Sharman and E. T. Newton, Geol. Mag, (1S96), p. 247. A. J. Jukes-Browne and 
J. Milne, oy. cit. (1898), p. 21. 
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From tliis table it will be perceived liow marked a litbological difference is traceable 
between the Cretaceous deposits of the north and south of France. The northern area 
indeed is linked with that of England, and was evidently a part of the same great basin 
in which the English Cretaceous rocks were deposited. But in the south, the aspect of 
the rocks is entirely changed, and with this change there is so marked a difference in 
the accompanying organic remains as to indicate clearly the separation of the two 
regions in Cretaceous times. 

Loweu CiiETACEOtTS (iNFiiA'CiikTAOii). — Neocomiaii.^— This division is well seen 
in the eastern part of the Paris basin. The lowest dark marl, resting irregularly on the 
top of the Portlandian series, indicates the emersion of these rocks at the close of the 
Jurassic period, and may represent the Yalanginian stage. It is followed by ferruginous 
sands, calcareous blue marl, spatangus-limestones, and yellow marls (abounding in 
Echinos 2 ')atagus {Toxaster) cornplanahis, Exogyra Couloni, Harpagodes {Pterocera) pelagi, 
Iloplitcs oridiahis, &c.), the whole having a thickness of 125 to 140 feet, and representing 
chiefly the upper or Hauterivian sub-stage. Much more important is the development 
of the Neoeomian deposits in the southern half of France. They present there evidence 
of deeper water at the time of their formation. The Neuchatel type (p. 1204) is pro- 
longed into the northern part of Dauphine, where it is seen in a group of limestones, 
with Exogyra Gouloni, &c., in the lower, and Toxasier complanatus, &c., in the upjjer beds. 
Southwards the limestones are mostly replaced by marls, and the whole at Grenoble 
reaches a thickness of more than 1600 feet, resting on the upper Jurassic limestones 
with Terchmtula dijiliyoides, and separable into a lower or Yalanginian group, witli 
Rarpagodes pelagic Ostrea Gouloni, 0. macroptera, Pygurus rostratus, &c. , and an upper 
or Flauterivian group, with Roplites radiatus, R. Ieop)oldinus, Criocems Dumli, Belemnites 
dilatatus, Phynchonella peregrina. 

IJrgo Ilian. — This name was given by D’Orbigny to a series of massive limestones 
(1150 feet) developed at Orgon in the lower valley of the Durance, and marked by the 
presence of Belomnites latus, B. dilatatus, in the lower part ; Echinospatagus oouiplanatus, 
Exogyra, Gouloni, Neithea {Janira,) atara, &c. , in the central thickest portion ; and 
Echinospatagus ricordeanus, Ancyloccras, Crioccras, &c., in the upper band. The 
Caprotina limestone of Orgon is a massive white rock, sometimes 1000 feet thick, 
remarkable for the abundance of its hippuritids, liequicnia ammonia, E. {Toucasia) 
Bonsdalei, E. gryphoidcs, gigantic forms of Eferinsea, and corals. This type of sedi- 
mentation is so local in its occurrence, and is so apt to reappear on different horizons, 
that some geologists have advocated the abandonment of the term Urgonian and the 
adoption in its place of “ Barremien,” from Barrerae in the Basses Alpes, where a group 
of strata above the Flauterivian stage is well developed, and contains a distinct pelagic 
fauna, which, however, is not found in the north of Europe. At Barreme the group 
consists of lower white marly limestones, and an upper grey marly limestone, with 
Macroscaphites Irani, Eesnwceras difficile, Bytoceras Phestus, Phylloceras mfnndihulum. 
The more argillaceous and sandy type of sediment, which is shown in England by the 
Atherfield Clay and its equivalents, extends into the northern Cretaceous basin of France, 
where it appears in a series of sands and clays which in Haute Marne are from 60 to 80 
feet thick, and contain Echinospatagus {Toxaster) ricordeanus, Ostrea Leymeriei, 

1 See B’Archiac, M^n, Soc. Q'eoh France, 2® ser. ii. p. 1. Baulin, op. cit. p. 219. 
Ebray, Btdl. Soc. GeoL France, 2® ser. xvi. p. 213 ; xix. p. 184. Cornuel, Bull Soc. O'eol. 
France, 2® sei’. xvii. p. 742 ; 3® ser. ii. p. 371* Hebert, op. cit. 2® ser. xxiv. p. 323 ; xxviii. 
p. 137 ; .^xix. p. 394. Coquand, op. cit xxiil p. 561. Kouville, op. cit. xxix. p. 723. 
Bleicher, op. cit. 3® ser. ii. p. 21. Toucas, op. cit iv. p. 315. Kilian, op. cit. xxiii. 

2 Professor De Lapparent (“Traite,” 4th edit. p. 1313), brackets the “Pmifield Beds” 
and the Atherfield Clay as the English equivalents of the Barremian stage ; but, as already 
pointed out {ante, p. 1185), the “Punfiield Beds” have no existence, apart from the general 
mass of the Lower Greensand to which they belong. 
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Ajjtiaii. — In the typical district round Apt in Yancluse, this stage consists of a 
lower group of blue marls (Mariies de Gargas), with Flicatula j:ilaciinea, HopUtcs 
Eufrenoyi, Placcuticeras Kisus, Ostrca aquila^ Belemnites scmicanallcnlatus, followed by 
yellowish marly limestone with Ancyloceras renauxiaimm and Ostrca aquila. The stage 
swells out in the Bedoule to a thickness of nearly 1800 feet, consisting of marly lime- 
stones and marls in which uncoiled ammonites like Ancyloceras are specially cons})icuous. 
Among the more prominent fossils in the lower part are species of Plicatula with 
Ancyloceras Matlicroni and EopUtes fissieostatus ; in the upper pai't come Belemnites 
semicanalicidatus, JDouvillciceras cornuelianiiniy Placenticeras JPisiis, lloplitcs Dujrenoyi, 
&e. In northern France the Aptian stage is chiefly clay, with Plicatnla placnnea, P. 
radiola, hence the name “Argileii Plicatules.” Near St. Dizier, Haute Marne, the 
lower beds are likewise characterised by Tcrchratula sella, Ostrea aqutla;^ the middle by 
JDouvilleiceras cormtelicmum, Ancyloceras Matheronl; the upper by Placcnticcras Nlsiis, 
HopUtcs Deshayesi. 

The English type of strata from the Weald upwards is prolonged into France. 
Fresh -water sands and clays (with Unio and Cyrena), found above the Jurassic series in 
the Boulonnais, evidently represent the Weald, and are covered, by dark green clays and 
sands, which are doubtless a continuation of the Folkestone beds, and by a thin blue 
clay which represents the Gault. Again, in the Pays de Bray, to the west ol Beauvais, 
certain sands and clays resting on the Portlandian strata represent the Wealden series, 
and are followed by others which may be paralleled with the IJrgonian, Albian, and 
Gault. ^ 

In Belgium the Cretaceous system is underlain by certain clays, sands, and other 
deposits belonging to a continental period of older date than the submergence of tluit 
region beneath the sea in which were deposited the uppermost Neocomian beds. These 
scattered continental deposits were grouped under the name of “ Aacbenian,” - for which 
is now substituted “ Bernissartian. ” That at least some ])art of them belongs to older 
Neocomian time, and may be coeval wdth the Weald, may be inferred from tlie remark- 
able discovery at Bernissart, already alluded to, wlicre, in a buried system of Cretaceous 
ravines, remains of the terrestrial and fluviatile life of the time have been well jire- 
served {ante, p. 1175). The deposit in which these remains have been found consists 
of fluviatile sands and clays lying under the Chalk, which has been i)ierced in order to 
reach the Coal-measures below. The fossils include the complete skeletons of more 
than twenty individuals belonging to at least two species of lyuanodon, together with 
numerous turtles and fluviatile fishes {Lepidotus, O'phiopsis), The plants include a 
numl)er of ferns [Sagenopteris MantcUi, Alatonidimn Goepqmii, Laccopteris iJitnkeri, 
Onyclilopsis Alantelli, Bnffordia Gezppcrii, Wciclmlia MantcUi, Bqdhenoptcrls, CladO“ 
qUUeMs), and some conifers {Pinites, Conites)? 

Upper Cretaceous (SiSrie SupRA-cukTAckE). — The Upper Cretaceous rocks of 
France have been the subject of prolonged and detailed study by the geologists of tha.t 
country."^ The northern tracts form part of the Anglo-Parisian basin, in which the 

1 Wealden deposits have been described as occurring even as far south as the province of 
Santander, Spain. A. Gonzalerz de Linares, Anal, Boc, Esq), Hist. Nat. vii. (1878), p. 487. 

^ On the Aachenian deposits see Dumont, ‘ Terrains Crctaecs et Tertiaires ’ (edited by 
M. Moiirloii, 1878), i. pxn, 11-52, Mr. Purves of the Belgian Geological Survey iwoposed 
to substitute Bernissartian for Aachenian to distinguish the Belgian deposits from the very 
. distinct and later type seen at Aix-la-Chapelle, Bull. ALus. Roy. Nat. Hist. Bely, ii. (1888), 
p. 153. See also B. Yan den Broeck, Ball. JSoc. Bely. (Hoi. xiv. (1900), p. 46. ^ 

« E. Dupont, BtUl. Acad. Ii. Bely, xlvi, (1878), p. 387 ; b. Dollo, BnlL Aim. Roy. 
Hist. Nat. Brussels, ii. (1883), p. 303 ; A. C. Seward, Alem. Alas. R. Hist. Nat. Brussels, 
i. (1900). 

^ Notably by MM. Plebert, Toucas, Coquand, and Cornuel. As already stated, consider- 
able differences exist among French and Swiss geologists as to the nomenclature and the lines 
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Upper Cretaceous roeks of Belgium and England were laid down. The same palreonto- 
logical characters, and even in great measure the same lithological composition, prevail 
over the whole of tliat wide area, which belongs to the northern Cretaceous province of 
Europe. Apparently only during the early part of the Cenomanian period, that of the 
Rouen Chalk, did the Anglo- Parisian basin communicate with the wider waters to the 
south, which were bays or gulfs freely opening to the Atlantic. In these tracts a 
notably distinct type ot Cretaceous deposits was accumulated, wliich, being that of the 
nniiii ocean, covers a mucli larger geographical area and contains a much more widely 
(Uliused fauna than are presented by the more limited and isolated northern basin, 
liiei'c are few more striking contrasts between contemporaneously formed rocks in 
adjacent areas of deposit than that which meets the eye of the traveller who crosses from 
the basin of the Seine to those of the Loire and Garonne. In the north of France and 
Belgium, soft white chalk covers wide tracts, presenting the same lithological and scenic 
characters as in England. In the centre and south of France, the soft chalk is replaced 
by hard, craggy lime.stone, with comparatively few sandy or clayey beds. This mass of 
limestone attains its greatest development in the southern part of the department of 
the Dordogne, where it is said to be about 800 feet thick. The lithological differences, 
however, are not greater tlian those of the fossils. In the north of France, Belgium’ 
and England, the singular molluscau himily of the Rudistce (HippuritidEe and Radiohtidie) 
ap|)ears only oc{!asionally and sporadically in the Cretaceous rocks, as if a stray individual 
liad from time to time found its way into the region, but without being able to establish 
a colony there. In the soutli of France, however, tlie hippurites occur in prodigious 
(puiiitity, often mainly composing the limestones, hence called hippurite limestone 
(Riulisten-Ivalk). ihey attained a great size, and seem to have grown on extensive 
banks, like our modern oyster. They appear in successive species on the different stages 
of the Cretaceous system, and can be used for marking paheontological horizons, as the 
cephalopods are employed elsewhere. But while these lamellibranchs played so im- 
portant a, part throughout the Cretaceous period in the south of France, the numerous 
a,mmonites and belemnitcs, so characteristic of the Chalk in the Anglo-lAirisiau basin, 
were Gom|)arativoly rare tliere. The very distinctive type of hippurite limestone has so 
much wider an extension than the northern or Chalk type of the upper Cretaceous 
system that it sliould bo regarded as really the normal development. It ranges throimh 
the Ali»s into Dalmatia,, and round tlie great Mediterranean basin far into Asia. ^ 

Albian.^— The tliiii blue clay above alluded to as representing the English Gault 
in the Boulouuais contains such representative fossils as Douvilleicei’as Qiuwimil latum, 
IhrpllM mterrvptiis, Schkcnhiiclvui, rostrata, Inoccramis sidcatus, and Nucnla hivirgata. 
ihe same sedimentary laeics can be followed into the Baris basin, where the Albian stage 
consists of a lower green pyritous sandy member (Sables verts), 30 feet thick, covered 
by an upper argillaceous band which represents the English Gault. These deposits con- 
tinue the Englisb type round the northern and eastern margin of that basin. They have 
been found in (le(ip wells around Paris. In the valley of the Meuse and in the Ardennes 

of demarcation lietween the Upper Cretaceous formations, arising in great part from tlie 
varying aspect of the rocks theiuselvos, according to the region in which they are studied. 
1 have followed mainly M. Hebert, whoso sugge.stive memoirs ought to be carefully read hj 
the student. Bee especially his Ondulations de la Craie dans le Bassin de Paris,’’ B. A 
(L E. (2) xxix. (1872), p. 44(1 ; (3) iii. (1875), p. 512 ; and Sci. (leal. vii. (1876) ; 
“ Do.scription du Bassin d’achaiix,” Ann. Bel. cm. vi. (1875); “Terrain Gretace des 
Pyremhis,” B. B. G. F. (2) xxiv. (1867), p. 323 ; (3) ix. (1880), p. 62. The progress of 
th(‘- study of the zonal distiilmtion of fo.ssils has introduced a numlier of niinor subdivisions, 
an<l has given much assistance in the correlations of the formations in widely separated 
<liHtricts. 

^ Bee, besides the works already cited, Barrois, B. B, G. F. 2^ ser. iii. p, 707 ; Ann. Boc. 
GM. du Ford, ii. p. 1 ; v. p. 284 ; Reuevier, B. B. G. F. 2^ ser, ii. p. 704. 
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tlie stage consists of tLree subdivisions : (1) a lower green sand {DouvUleiccms ‘Dimnil- 
latum), witli phospliatic nodules ; (2) a brick clay with HojMtes lautus, JI. tubermJaUis : 
(3) a porous calcareous and argillaceous sandstone {Gctize)^ containing a large percentage 
of silica soluble in alkali {Schloinhcichia rostrata, &c.)- 

Cenomanian (Craie glauconieuse). — According to the classification of M. Hebert 
this stage is composed of two sub-stages : 1st, Lower or Rouen Chalk, equivalent to the 
Upper Greensand and Grey Chalk of England. In the northern region of France and 
Belgium this sub-stage consists of the following subdivisions : k, a lower assise of glaucon- 
itic beds like the English Upx^er Greensand, containing ^chlaiuhachia -rodrata below 
SLiid JPecten ctspcr above Roth omagian ” sub -stage) ; h, Middle glauconitic chalk with 
2\crril'Ues tithcrculatus, IlolasUr carinatus, &c., probably equivalent to the English 
Glauconitic Marl and Chalk Marl ; c, Upper hard, somewhat argillaceous, grey chalk 
with Holaster suhglobosus ; the threefold subdivision of this assise already given, is 
well developed in the north of France ; d, Calcareous marls with Actinoca/uiax plenns 
{“ Carentonian” sub-stage). 2nd, Upper or marine sandstone ; according to M. Hebert 
this sub-stage is wanting in the northern region of France, England, and Belgium. In 
the old province of Maine it consists of sands and. marls with AnoiAiojiygas orbicu- 
laris^ Osirea cohwiba, Trigonia ci'cnulata, Acanthoceras rothornagcnsc, &c. Farther soutli 
these strata are replaced by limestones with hippurites {Caprirta adversa), which extend 
up into the Pyrenees and eastwards across the Rhone into Provence.^ Around Marseilles 
the stage has at its base a coarse sandstone {Acanthoceras Mantcllh Pecten aspe)\ Eolastcr 
subglobosus, OrbitoUna concava). Higher up come the hippurite limestones, with Caprina 
adversa, and in their middle a zone of marls and lignites. 

Turonian (Craie mariieuse).- — This stage presents a very different facies according 
to the part of the country where it is e.xamined. In the northern basin, according to 
M. Hebert, only its lower portions occur, separated by a notable hiatus from the base of 
the Senonian stage, and consisting of marly chalk with Inoceramus labkUus, I, Brong- 
niarti, MhynclioncUa Cuvicri, Mammites nodosoldcs, AL rnstkus, Fachydiscus peramplus, 
Tevebmtulma gracilis (“ Ligerian” sub-stage). He placed the zone of Eolastcr planus 
at the base of the Senonian stage, and believed that in the hiatus between it and the 
Turonian beds below, the greater part of the Turonian stage is really wanting in the 
north. On the other hand, Dr.' Barrels and others would rather regard the zone of 
Eolaster planus as the top of the Turonian stage ( ' ‘ Angournian ” sub-stage). In tln^ 
north of France, as in England, it is a division of the White Chalk, containing Fachy- 
discus peramplm^ Scaphites Gcinitzii, Bpondylus spinosus, Inoceramus inn;quivalvis, 
Tercbratula semiglobosa, Eolaster planus, Ventrmditcs monUiferus, &c. Strata witli 
Inoceranuts lahiatus, marking the base of the Turonian stage, can be traced through tlu^ 
south and south-east of France into Switzerland. These in Provence consist of marls 
with Mammites nodosoides, which are covered by marls, sandstones, and massive limestones 
with Ostrea columba and enormous numbers of hippurites {Eippnmtes cmmutcrinum, 
Biradiolites co7'nu-pastoris, ko..). These hippurite limestones sweep across the centre of 
Europe and along both sides of the great Mediterranean basin into Asia, forming one 
of the most distinctive landmarks for the Cretaceons system. A distinguishing feature 
of the stage at the Etang de Berre is the xireseiice in it of a laminated clay containim^' 
leaves of dicotyledonous plants {Myrica, Magnolia, Salicc), together with cycads and 
conifers. 

1 See the memoir on the Upper Cretaceous Rocks of the basin of Uchaux (Provence) by 
Hebert and Toucas, Ann. Sciences GM. vi. (1875). 

2 For a review and parallelism of the Turonian, Senonian, and Danian stages in the 
north and south of Europe see Toucas, B. S. G. E. ser. x. (1882) p. 154 ; xi. p. 344 ; 
xix. p. 506 ; for a general description of the formations in the south-east of France, see 
Fallot, Ann, Sci. Giol. xvih. 1, 1885, and B. S. G. F. (3) xiv. (1886), p. 1. The memoir 
of M. Grossouvre cited on p. 1181 should he consulted for the Upper Cretaceous formations. 
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Senonian. iliis stage is most fully developed in tlie iiorfcliern basin, where it 
consists mainly of White Chalk in two divisions : 1st, Lower (Emscherian), separable into 
two sub-stages, in the lower ot which (Coiiiacian)Jiit;ras^dr cor-testudinarmm, and in 
tlie upper (Santonian) M. cor-angidimm is the prevalent urchin. The same paheonto- 
logical facies occurs in these as in the corresponding strata of England. 2nd, Upper 
(Campanian), Belemnitella sub-stage, formed of the Keims Clialk below with Actinommax 
quadratiiH, M. glyptus, and the Chalk of Compiegne and Meudon 

above, with BdimvihUclUt, oimcronakt, Magas pimiilus, Mitraster Brongniarti, Ostrea 
vesiculctris. In the south and south-east of France the corresponding beds consist of 
limestones, sandstones, and marls, with abundant hippurites, and also include some 
fresh -water deposits and beds of lignite. 

lleference may here be made to the marked abundance of phosphate of lime in some 
parts of the chalk in northern France and Belgium. The white calcareous chalk 
occasionally becomes grey in colour from the abundant grains of phosphate of lime 
dispersed through, it. This structure pnrticr.kvly developed in Picardy at the base 
of the zone ot Aciinomimax gimilradm, -.is.-i . at the bottom of synclinal folds of 

the strata. It is local and lenticular in its occurrence, but it has given rise to an active 
industry.* 

'Danian. — This subdivision of the Cretaceous system is specially developed in the 
northern basin. In tlie neighbourhood of Paris and in the department of Oise and 
Marne, a rock long known as the ^*Pisolitic Limestone” occurs in patches, lying uncon- 
formably on the dillerent parts of the Chalk. It has been ascertained, however, that 
these outliers are not all ot the same age, and that some of them belong to the very latest 
])arts of the Cretaceous series, or form passage-beds into the Tertiary formations.^ The 
long interval which must have elapsed between the deposition of the highest Senonian 
beds and tlu*se limestones is indicated not only by tlie evidence of gi-eat erosion of the 
Chalk, but also by the markiTl paheontological break between the two rocks. The 
general aspoc;fc of the fossils resembles that of the older Tertiary formations, hut among 
tliom arc some undoubted Cretaceous species. In what are regarded as the oldest of 
these dc[>osits (Montereau and the Bois d’Esmans) they consist of hard, somewhat 
coarse-grained limestones with JSxitkca qimdricostata and JYaxUilus hebertimis. The rest 
of them, grouped in the latest (Moiitian) sub-stage of tlio Cretaceous system, have a lower 
division of concretionary limestones, mainly built up of calcareous algm [Lithotliamnhm) 
with IHiHirotavumapenvJtijna and large forms of Gerlthvwm, Neithea quadricostata, Lima 
teda, Nautilus danims, associated with a number of later types found also in the upper 
division. Tliis latter portion of the series comprises the Caleaire de M^eudou (6 or 7 feet), 
simnountod by marls that have been formed by the decay of the limestone. Tins 
colearcous band is mainly formed of foraminifera, echinids {Cidarls ToinibecM^ Goniopygus 
inmor) with some calcareo\is algie, large Oerithmvi, TuritcUa uioMensis, PscudoUm 
rolmda, Mitra DewalqueL Eemiiants of a fresh- water formation are found at the top, 
shown by the oecurrenco of VivvparuSi Fhysa, and other lacustrine shells. 

In the .south-east of Belgium the Danian stage is well exposed, resting unconformably 
on a denuded surface of chalk. In Uainault, it consists of successive bands of yellowish 
or greyish chalk, between some of which tliero are surfaces of denudation, with perfora- 
tions of boring mollusks, so that it contains the records of a prolonged period (Tntfeau 
do Ciply, Caleaire de Mons). The Tuffeau de Giply lies on the phosphatic AVhite Chalk 
with Hints forming the top of the Senonian stage. It is a pale limestone, which in the 
lower part {Tuffeau de Bt. Bymphormi) contains an obviously Cretaceous fauna, includ- 
ing BelemnUcUa mucronata, Baculites Eaiijasi, Ncithea qiiadricostata, Terehratula camca^ 

^ J. Gosselet, Ann. Bug. Qeol. Nord. xx. (IS93), p. 371 ; xxL p. 2 ; xxiv, pp. 109, 119 *, 
xxix. p, 65. M. do Mercy, B. B. G. F. 3*"*^ ser. xv. p. 719. J. Cornet, Boc. GM. 
Beige, xxvii. (1900). 

“ Meunier Chalmas, B. B. G. F. 3“ ser, xxv. p. 82. 

VOL. II 2 K 
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Crania ignahergcnsis. The ujiper part, though like the lower in lithological character, 
contains a remarkably different fauna, consisting largely of gasteropods like those of the 
Mens limestone, while hryozoa abound in certain layers associated with echinids and 
hrachiopods of Cretaceous species. The Calcaire de Moiis, which reaches a thickness of 
about 300 feet under the town whence it takes its name, lies on the White Chalk, and 
is immediately overlain by the Tertiary formations. It is a coarse, yellowish limestone 
composed of foraminifera, calcareous algse, and other organisms, which have a strikingly 
Tertiary aspect, since they include species of Triton, Fusus, and Pseudolira, together 
with fresh-water or terrestrial forms, such as Pu2ki; FJiysa, and Bithinia. 

Another w^ell-known representative of the highest Cretaceous deposits in the Fran co- 
Belgian area is the chalk or tuffeau of Maestricht. As at Ciply and Mons, it is 
separated from the Senonian chalk below by a gravelly layer indicating considerable 
previous erosion of the older formation. It has yielded a remarkably abundant fauna, 
including many familiar upper Cretaceous species — Bclemnitella mucronata, Baadites 
Faitjasi, B. anceps, JYcmtikis Delcai/i, Scaphites constrickis, Ostrea vesimlarls, Crania 
ignahergensis, Trigonosevms {Fissurirostra) Palissii (characteristic), Ilemigmcustcs sfriato- 
radiatus, Qidaris Faujasi, numerous bryozoa (Fschara and other genera), some hippurites 
(Rippitrites Lapeirousei, Sgyh^eridites Hmninghausi), fislies (Acrodus, Gorax, Enchodus, 
Otodus, Pycnodus), and the remains of the last of the great Cretaceous mosasaurs. 

The later members of the Cretaceous system, representing perhaps tlie period of the 
Maestricht Chalk, emerge from under the Tertiary formations of the vast AquitLinian 
pilain. In the departments of the Charentes the so-called ‘‘ Dorclonian ” sub-stage, which 
is paralleled with the Maestrichtian, is well developed in a mass of limestones about 
250 feet thick, containing numerous hippurites together with Hemiaster prunella, Ostrea 
larva, 0. acutirostris, Sphenodiscus, Pachydiscus, Bcapliites. At the to|) of these 
marine beds lies a group of sandstones about 50 feet thick, which show traces of the 
advent of fresh water. The evidence of this important geographical change becomes 
still further marked to the south-east in Provence, where there is striking proof of a 
gradual shallowing of the Upper Cretaceous sea, until that area had become a Iluviatile 
or lacustrine tract, in wdiich during the later stages of the period a mass of fresh -W'atei* 
strata more than 2600 feet thick w^as accumulated. This enormous development of sedi- 
ments consists of limestones, marls, and lignites grouped in the following subdivisions ; 
{a) Low^er limestones with BuUmus gwdboscideus and Cydophorus Hebcrti ; (h) beds with 
lignite which at Fuveau are more than 1200 feet thick ; (c) limestones with Lydmus, 
Physa, Cydophorus, Anostomop>sis ; (d) reptiliferous sandstones and limestones witli 
Lydmus, Plmjsa, &c. The second group of strata [h] show’s a remarkably thick accumu- 
lation of fluvio- lacustrine deposits with numerous seams of lignite or coal (some of 
them 5 feet thick), bones of crocodiles, and numerous Iresh-w^ater or estuarine shells 
{Cci'ithmm, Melania, Melanopsis, Unio, Cyrcna)p 

Germany. — The Cretaceous deposits of Germany, Denmark, and the south of 
Sweden w’ere accumulated in the same northern province wdtli tlioso of Britain, tlie 
north of France, and Belgium, for they present on the whole the same palaeontological 
succession, and even to a considerable extent the same lithological characters. It would 
appear that the w’esteni part of this region began to subside before the eastern, and 
attained a greater amount of depression beneath the sea. In proof of this statement, it 
may be mentioned that the BFeocomian clays of the nortli of England extend as far as 
the Teutoburger Wald, but are absent from the base of the Cretaceous system in Saxony 
and Bohemia. In north-west Germany, Neocomian strata, under the name of Hils, 
appear at many points hetw’een the Isle of Heligoland (wliero representatives of part of 
the Speeton Clay and the Hunstanton Red Chalk occur) and the oast of^hnmswdck, 

1 MM. Rutot and Van den Broeck, Ann. Sue. G'eol. Beige, xii. xiii. ; Cornet and 
Briart, B. S. G. F. 3“® ser. ii. 

2 Matheron, B. S. G. F. ser. xxi. ; sch. iv. ; Collot, op. cU, xix. 
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indicative of what was, doubtless, originally a continuous deposit. In Hanover, they 
consist of a lower series of conglomerates (Hils-conglomerat), and an upper group of 
clays (Hils-thon). Appearing on the flanks of the hills which rise out of the great 
drift-covered plains, they attain their completest development in Brunswick, where they 
attain a total tliickness of 450 feet, and consist of a lower group of limestone and sandy 
marls, with Ecliinospatagus {Toxadcr) comp)la7iatus, Exogyrco Coiiloiii [sinuata), Poly- 
ptichites hidichotomiis, Olcostephamis {Astieria) astierianus, and many other fossils ; a 
middle group of dark blue clays with Bclcmnites hncmcicensis, Rlacenticeras Nisiis, 
Crioceras {Amyloceras) Emerici^ Exogyrcb Coidoni {sinuata), &c., and an upper group of 
dark and whitish marly clays wdth Doumlleioeras Martini, lloplites Dcshayesi, Placcnti- 
ce7'as Nisus, Bdmmvites Etcaldi, Toxoceras ? roye^'ianiim, CiHoceras, ka? Below the 
Hils-thon in Westphalia, the Harz, and Hanovei’, the lower parts of the true marine 
Neocomian series are replaced by a massive fluviatile formation corresponding to the 
English Wealden, and divisible into two groups : 1st, Deister sandstone (150 feet), like 
the Hastings Sand of England, consisting of fine light yellow or grey sandstone (forming 
a good building material), dark shales, and seams of coal varying from mere partings 
up to workable seams of three, and even more than six, feet in thickness. These 
strata are full of remains of terrestrial vegetation {Equisctuvi, Baierci, Oleandridiwii 
Laccojdeids, Sagcnopteris, Anomozamites, Pte^'ophylhm, Podozamites, and a few conifers), 
also shells of fresh-w'ater genera {Cyrena, Vivipai'us), cyprids, and remains of Lepidotus 
and other fishes ; 2nd, Weald Clay (65-100 feet) with thin layers of sandy limestone 
{Gyrma, Uiio, Vimpariis, Melania, Cypris, &c.).‘^ The Gault (Aptian and Albian) of 
north-western Germany contains three groups of strata. The lowest of these consists of 
pale clays and marls (Gargas-Mergel) wdth Bclc^miitcs Ewakli, Douvilleiceras Ma^'Uni, 
Hoplites DesJiaycsL The middle (zone of Belernnites Sti'ombecJci) consists of a low’^er clay 
wdth Aca7iihoceras miUetian'mn and an upper clay wdth Eoplites tardefu^rcatus. The 
highest contains at its base a clay with Bclcmnites mmwius, and at its top the widely 
diffused and characteristic “ Flammenmergel ” — a pale clay wdth dark fiame-like streaks, 
containing the zone of Schhwibachia rostrata, Eoplites lautas, keP In the Teutoburger 
Wald the Gault becomes a sandstone. 

The Upper Cretaceous rocks of Germany present the greatest lithological contrasts to 
those of France and England, yet they contain so large a proportion of the same fossils 
as to show that they belong to the same period, and the same area of deposit.*^ The 
Cenomanian stage ( = Unterer Planer) consists in Hanover of earthy limestones and 

^ A. von Stronibeck, Z, JJ. O. U. i. p. 462 ; xii. p. 20 ; N. Jahrh, 1855, pp. 159, 644 ; 
Judd, (2. J. G. S. xxvi. p.‘ 343 ; Vacek, Jalirh. (Jeol. Beiclmmst. 1880, p. 493. 

- W. Diuiker, ‘ Ueber den norddeutech. Walderthon, u. s. w.,’ Cassel, 1844; Danker 
and Von Meyer, ‘ Monograpbie der norddeutsch. Walderbildimg, u. s. w.,’ Brunswick, 
1846 ; Heinrich Creduer, ‘Ueber die Gliederung der oberen Jura und der Weald enbildung 
in nordw'estlichen Deutschland,’ Prague, 1863; C. Struckrnami, ‘Die Wealden -Bildun gen 
der Umgegend von Hannover,’ 1880 ; A. Schenk on the Wealden Flora of North Germany, 
Palma ntograpUea, xix. xxiii. ; Gugel, Jahrlj, Freuss, (Jeol. La^uUsanst. xiv. (1893). p. 158. 
A. Hosius has described the intercalation of marine beds containing Osti'ca, JYucula, 
CiiGullma, and Rhizocomllium- in the Westphalian Wealden series, Z. J). G, G. xlv. 
(1893), pp. 34-54. A. von Koenen has recently grouped the north German Lower Cretaceous 
series in accordance with the classification adopted for the formations on the north side of 
the Alps. Nachr. Ges. Wiss. Gotting&n, 1901, 1902. 

Geol. Mag. vi. (1869), p. 261, A. von Strombeck, Z. I). G. Gd xlii. (1890), p. 557. 

^ On the cListribution of the Cephalopods in the Upper Cretaceous rocks of north Germany, 
see C. SchlUter, Z. J). G. G. xxviii. p. 457, where the formations are grouped in palaeonto- 
logical zones {Geol Mag. 1877, p. 169), and PalmontograpMca, xxiv. pp. 123-263, 1876. 
For i\\^ Inocemini, Z. D. G. G. xxxix. p.- 735 ; Echinids, a)ite, p. 1168. For the lithological 
facies of the Saxon Cretaceous formations, see W. Petrascheck, Isis, Dresden, 1899, Heft, ii. 
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marls (Planer), viiich traced southward are replaced in Saxony and Bohemia by 
glauconitic sandstones (Unter-Quader) and limestone (Uiiter-Planerkalk). The lowest 
parts of the formation in the Saxon, Bohemian, and ]\Iora\'ian areas are marked by the 
oeciirrence in them of clays, shales, and even thin seams of coal (Pflanzen-Qnader), con- 
taining abundant remains of a terrestrial vegetation which possesses great interest, as 
it contains the oldest known European forms of hard-wood trees (willow, ash, elm, laurel, 
&c.). The Turonian beds, traced eastwards, from their chalky and marly condition in 
the Anglo-Parisian Cretaceous basin, change in character, until in Saxony and Bohemia 
they consist of massive sandstones (Mittel-Quader) 'with limestones and marls (Mittel- 
Planer). In these strata, the occurrence of such fossils as Inoccramus laUatus, I, 
Brongiiicirti, PiichycUsciis peramphcs, ScapMtes GeinitzU, Spondylm spinosus, Terchrat/ida 
semiglohosa, kc., shows their relation to the Turonian stage of the west. The Senonian ‘ 
stage presents a yet more extraordinary variation in its eastern prolongation. The soft 
upper Chalk of England, Trance, and Belgiimi, traced into AVestphalia, passes into sands, 
sandstones, and calcareous marls, the sandy strata increasing southwards till they assume 
the gigantic dimensions which they present in the gorge of the Elbe and throughout the 
picturesque region known as Saxon Switzerland (Ober-Quader).‘-^ The horizon of these 
strata is well shown by such fossils as Actinocamax quadrafMS, Belemmtella mucronata, 
Nautilvs dankus, Marsitpites testudioiarms, Bourgucticrinm ellipticus, Crania ignahcr- 
gensis, &c. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle an exceedingly interesting development of Upper Cretaceous 
rocks has been found. These strata, referable to the Senonian stage, consist of a lower 
group of sands with Iiioceramiis lobatns, Actinocamax quadratics, and abundant remains 
of terrestrial vegetation (p. 1165),'* and an upper group of marl and marly chalk with 
Belem-nitella rmcronata, Ostrea vesicularis, Crania ignahergensis, Mosasatmcs, kc. 

Switzerland and the Chain of the Alps.*^— In the Jura, and especially round Neuchiltel, 
the Neocomian stage is typically developed. Its name and those of its two sub-stages 
have been taken from localities in that region where they are best seen (p. 1106). 
(1) Valanginian — a group of limestones and marls (150-400 feet) with Echinospatagus 
{Toxaster) Oampichei, Bygicrus rostratus, Stromhus Sautieri {Natica Leviathan), E'erincm 
gigantea, Cidaris hirsuta, s '’b'/' B. dilatatus, Oxynoticeras gevrilianwn, 

&c. ; (2) Hauterivian — a mass of blue marls surmounted by yellowish limestones, the 
whole having a thickness that varies up to more than 300 feet ; Echinospatagus {Toxaster) 
cooyplanatns, Ostrea Couloni, Ncithea (Janira) atava, Perna MuUcti, Nautilus psimckn 

^ The Senonian stage of N.W. G-ermaiiy has recently been more specially studied with, 
reference to its palaeontological zones. The Lower Senonian is marked by the abundance of 
xictinocamax {Belenmitella), with A. uxstfalicus in the lower part, A, granulatus in tlie 
middle, and A. quadratics at the top. The Upper Senonian is subdivided into two stages, 
of which the lower is characterised by Belemiiitella mucronata, while the upper (without 
Belemnltella) is regarded as equivalent to the Danian of Denmark. E. Stolley, AreJUv. 
Anthrop. Geol Schleswig- Holst. 1897, ii. p. 271 ; G. Muller, Zeitsch. Praht. Geol. 1900, p. 
397 ; ir. D. G. G. 1900, p. 38. 

- G. Maas {Z. I). G. G. li. (1899), p. 243) describes the Lower Chalk of the sub-hercynian 
Qiiadersandstein. 

3 For a list of these plants see H. von Dechen, ‘ Geol. Paliiont. tfbersicht der Khein- 
imovinz,’ &c. 1884, p. 427? 

^ Studer’s ‘Geologie der Schweiz.’ Giimbel, ‘ Geognostiehe Beschreib. Bayer, Alpen,’ 
voL i, p. 517 etseq.; ‘ Geognostische Beschreib. des Ostbayer. Grenzegebirg. ’ 1868, p. 697. 
Jules Marcou, Mem. Soc. Geol. France (2), iii. P. de Loriol, * Invertebrffs de P^tage 
Neocomien inoyen du Mt. Saleve,’ Geneva, 1861. Eenevier, B. S. G. P\ (3) iii, A. Favre, 
ibid. The Maps and Memoirs in the Beitrdge z. Geol. KarU der Schwe.ltz, especially the work 
of Mosch, Baltzer, and Burckhardt. Von Hauer’s ‘ Die Geologie der Oesterr. Ungar. Monarchic, 
1878, p. 505 etseq. E. Fraas, ‘ Scenerie der Alpen. ’ 
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elegans, Hoplitcs mdlatus, H. leopoklinus, Olcosteplumics (Astieria) astierianus, Eele^^i^s ^ 
pistilliformis, B. dilatatus, &c. Tlie Aptian and Albian stages (Gault) are recognislW^ 
in a tliiii band of greenisli sandstone and marls which have long been known for their 
numerous fossils (Perte dn RhonCj St. Croix). 

Ill the Alpine region, the ISTeoconiian formation is represented by several hundred 
feet of marls and limestones, "which form a conspicuous band in the mountainous range 
separating Berne from Wallis, and thence into eastern Switzerland and the Austrian 
Alps (Spatangenkalk). Some of these massive limestones are full of hippmites of the 
Caprina group (Caprotinenkalk, with ReqiUenia [Toucasm) Lonsdalei^ Badiolites 
neocomiensis, tc.), others abound in polyzoa (Bryozoenkalk), others in foraminifera 
(Orbitolitenkalk). The Aptian and the Albian stages traceable in the Swiss Jura can 
also be followed into the Alps of Savoy. In the Vorarlberg and Bavarian Alps their 
place is taken by calcareous glauconite beds and the Turrilite greensand {T. Bergcri) ] 
but in the eastern Alps they have not been recognised. The lowest portions of the 
massive Caprotina limestone (Sehrattenkalk) are believed to be Neocomian, but the 
higher parts are Upper Cretaceous. 

One of the most remarkable formations of the Alpine regions is the enormous mass 
of sandstone which, under the name of Plysch and Yienna Sandstone, stretches from 
the south-west of Switzerland through the northern zone of the mountains to the plains 
of the Danube at Yienna, and thence into the Carpathians. Fossils are exceedingly 
rare in this rock, the most frequent being fucoids, which afford no clue to the geological 
age of their enclosing strata. That the older portions in the eastern Alps are Cretaceous, 
however, is indicated by the occurrence in them of occasional Inocerami, and by their 
interstratification with true Neocomian limestone (Aptychenkalk). The definite sub- 
divisions of the Anglo- Parisian Upper Cretaceous rocks cannot be applied to the structure 
of the Alps, 'where the formations are of a massive and usually calcareous nature. In 
the Yorarlberg, they consist of massive limestones (Seewenkalk) and marls (Seewen- 
mergel), with Acanthoceras ManUlli, Tnrrilites costatus^ Inoceramiis striatuSi Holaster 
carinakcs, &c. In the north-eastern Alps, they present the remarkable facies of the 
Gosau beds, which consist of a variable and locally developed group ot marine marls, 
sandstones, and limestones, with occasional intercalations of coal -bearing fre.sh- water 
beds. These strata rest unconformably on all rocks more ancient than themselves, 
even on older Cretaceous groups. They have yielded about 500 species of fossils, of 
whicli only about 120 are found outside the Alpine region, chiefly in Turonian, partly 
in Senonian strata. Much discussion and a copious literature has been devoted to 
the history of these deposits. The loosely imbedded shells suggested a Tertiary age 
for the strata ; but their banks of corals, sheets of orbitolite- and hippurite -limestone 
and beds of marl with Ammonites^ Inocerami, and other truly Cretaceous forms, have 
left no doubt as to their really Upper Cretaceous age. Among their subdivisions, the 
zone of Mippurites cormc-mcciimm is recognisable. They probably represent the upper 
part of the Turonian and the whole of the Senonian stages. From some lacustrine beds 
of this age, near Wiener Neustadt, a large collection of reptilian remains has been 

1 See K. M. Paul, ‘‘Der Wienerwald: Fin Beitrag zur Kenntniss der nordalpinen 
Flyschbilduugen,” .Tahrh. h. k, Oeol. Jieichst. 1898, pp. 53-178. 

“ See among other memoirs, Sedgwick and Murchison, Tmns. Oeol. Soc. 2nd ser. iii. 
Reuss, DmikMft. Aktul. Wien, vii. 1 ; SitA). Akad. Wien, xi. 882. Stoliezka, Bitzh. 
Ahul. Wien, xxviii. 482 ; Iii. 1. Zekeli, Abhandl. Oeol. Meichsnnst. Wien, i. 1 (Gasteropods). 
F. von Haifer, Bitzb. Akad. U7c>q liii. 390 (Cephalopods) ; ^kxlEeont. Oesterreich,’ i. 7; 
‘Geologic,’ p. 516. Zittel, Denkschri/t. Akad. Wien, xxiv. 105; xxv. 77 (Bivalves). 
Biiiizel, Reichmoist. v. 1. Giimbel, ‘ Geognostische Beschxeib. Bayerisch. 

Alpeii,’ 1861, p. 517 et mp ' Redtenbacher, Abhandl. Oeol. Reicksanst. v. (Cephalopods). 
Tausch, VerhmulL k. k. Oeol. Reichsansf. 1886, p. 180. H. Kynaston, Q, G. S. I 
(1894), p. 120. 
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obtained, including deinosanrs, cheloniaiis, a crocodile, a lizard, and a pterodact}de— 
in all fourteen genera and eighteen speciesd Probably more or less equivalent to the 
Gosau beds are the massive hippurite - limestones and certain marls, containing Bclem- 
nitella muci'onata, Ecliinocorys vulgaris, kc., of the Salzkamniergut and Bavarian Alps.- 
The Upper Cretaceous rocks of the south-eastern Alps are distinguished by their 
hippnrite-limestones (Rudistenkalk) ■'■vith shells of the Ilqynirites and liadiolites grou})S, 
while the Lower Cretaceous limestones are marked by those of the Cagm'na group. 
They form ranges of bare white, rocky, treeless mountains, perforated with tunnels and 
passages (Dolinen, p. 477). In the southern Alps white and reddish limestones (Scaglia) 
have a wide extension. 

Basin of the Mediterranean. — The southern type of the Cretaceous system attains 
a great development on both sides of the Mediterranean basin. The hippurite {Capro- 
f ina) limestones of Southern France and the Alps are prolonged through Italy into Greece, 
whence they range into Asia Minor and into Asia. Cretaceous formations of the same 
type appear likewise in Portugal, Spain, and Sicily, and cover a vast area in the north 
of Africa. The Portuguese representation of the system at the extreme west of the 
region presents some interesting features, especially in the evidence for the alternation 
of marine and estuarine or fliiviatile depo.sits during Cretaceous time, and in the light 
which it casts on the Cretaceous bora. The marine strata are there suliiciently well 
developed to enable them to be paralleled with the successive formations of central and 
northern Europe. In the region of Lisbon and Bellas, from the base of the Neocomiau 
series upwards, successive horizons of plant-bearing strata are met with in a series 
of strata with distinctively marine fossils. Thus Cgclopteris tennistriata is found at the 
very base of the series and terrestrial plants (of which eighty-eight species are known), 
continue throughout the Valanginian sub -stage but with intercalations of marine 
shells. In Hauterivian time the sea had established itself over the area, as is shown by 
a mass of limestones and marls, 50 to 150 feet thick, with Ostrea Cimloni, Keithea. 
{Jaiiira) atam, Olcostephanus {Astieria) astierianus. The Urgonian stage is marine in 
the lower part, but passes up into the sandstone series of Almargem, wlViidi abound in 
remains of terrestrial vegetation, but include a marine band in their centre winch appears 
to mark the Aptian part of the Lower Cretaceous series. This flora among its abundant 
ferns, cycads, and conifers includes some primitive types of angios]»erms {ProfAirhipis, 
Changarniera, lOiccites, Dclgadopsis, Eolirion), The equivalents of the Albian ami 
possibly the lower part of the Cenomanian group (Bellasiaii of Cholfat) are again marked 
by the alternation of marine bands among others full of land-plants. Towards the base 
of this stage Flacenticmts Vhligi and SchlcBiibachia mflata {rostmta) are found, while 
higher up come Folycomtes VerncuU, HoriopUim Lmiiberti, and Exogyra pseudo- 
a/rkana. The flora shows an increasingly modern aspect by the appearance of 47 species 
of dicotyledons, some of which belong to genera familiar among tlie living plants' of 
to-day {Sassafras, Eucalyptus, Laurus, Myrica)f The lower part of the Portuguese 
Cenomanian strata consists of sandstones, still charged with terrestrial plants. These 
are succeeded by limestones with marine shells and other fossils {Ostm flaheUata 
Exogyra pseudo -africana, EoviopUura Lambcrti, Neolobites, Almolim., 
naviculare). The Turonian stage is fully represented at the mouth of the Mondego* 
where it consists of a series of thoroughly marine limestones {Memmites Ilodiehrmei 
Imceramus lahiatus, Padiydiscus, Actmnclla, &c.). The Portuguese Senonian series' 
again, presents two distinct facies. In the more westerly region the strata consist of 


^ Seeley, Q. J. G, S. 1881, p. 620. ‘ 

^ - Gumbel gives a table of correlations for the European Cretaceous rocks with those of 
Bavaria, ‘Geognost. Beschreib. Ostbayer. Greiizgeb.’ pp. 700, 701. 

=> On the Lower Cretaceous iiora of Portugal see De Sapoita. nud. ovi. (18881 n 

1500 ; oxi. (1890) and oxiii. (1891). 1!?. M. Poiitaiue, Monograph xv. Xf.S. G .S' l' P 

Ward, IQth Ann, Rep. U.S, G, S. (1896), p. 510. 
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sandstones, whicli are quite marine. The presence in them of Hoiglites MarroU indicates 
that they belong to the highest pai't of the Cretaceous system, though unfortunately 
their relations to the Turonian series cannot be seen. Neither has any representative of 
them been found in the fluvio-marine group which elsewhere appears to represent part 
at least of the Senonian stage. This group of green and red marls and hne sandstones 
contains fresh-water or estuarine shells {Oyrcna, Hydrohicti Mytihts), a rich flora including 
dicotyledons, a number of fishes [Qlupedj Teleosteus) with Megalosaurus, Orocodihis, and 
Chelone.'^ 

On the southern side of the Mediterranean basin the Cretaceous system spreads over 
wide tracts of Northern Africa. In the desert region south of Algiers, where it extends 
in broad plateaux with sinuous lines of terraced escarpment,- the various subdivisions 
from the Neocomian up through the other Lower Cretaceous formations into the upper 
part of the system have been recognised, perhaps including even the Danian stage. An 
important member of the system forms the upper part of the ‘‘Nubian Sandstone’' 
which plays so important a part in the scenery of north-eastern Africa. This formation 
extends into Syria and is found in the Lebanos, where it attains a thickness of sometimes 
IGOO leet, and has been regarded as probably of Albian age.^ Higher up come the shales, 
probably Turonian, from which, in that region, so large an assemblage of fossil fishes has 
been obtained. 

Russia. — The Cretaceous formations, which are well developed in the range of the 
Carpathian mountains, sink below the Tertiary deposits in the plains of the Dniester, 
and rise again over a vast region drained by the Donetz and the Don. They have been 
studied in central and eastern Russia by the ofiicers of the Russian Geological Survey, 
wlio have pointed out the remarkable resemblance between their organic remains and 
those of the Anglo-French region. There is in particular a close parallelism between 
them and the English Speeton Clay in their intimate relationship to the Jurassic 
system below. The Volgian group already (p. 1157) referred to is succeeded by typical 
Neocomian deposits, which are well developed in the district of Simbirsk along the 
Volga, where they consist of dark clays with sandy layers and phosphatic concretions, 
divisible into three horizons. The lowest of these yields pyritous ammonites, especially 
Olcostephmvm versicolor, 0. inversus, also Belenmitcs pseudo- panderimms, Astarte 
porrccta. The middle zone contains septaria enclosing Olcostephanus {SinilirshUes) 
Dechmd, muhonatus, proyrediens, fasciatofalcatus, discofalcatus, Barhoti,. Inoceramus 
ai(.cella, Bhynchonella ohliterata. The highest zone is almost unfossililerous near 
Simbirsk, but its lower layers yield Pecten crassitesta. Deposits of the same type as the 
Anglo-French Aptian are well developed in the governments of Simbirsk and Saratov, 
and are characterised by Eoplites Beshayesi and Amaltheus bienrvatm. The Albian 
or Gault, which is found in the government of Moscow, and may eventually be traced 
over a wide area, has yielded a number of ammonites, especially of the genus Iloplites 
{II. dentaf/us, taUtziamis, Benncttm, Engersi, Tethydis, jachromensis, Butemp'lei, 
IJesniocmts Beudanti). This stage is well developed in the Caucasus, Transcaucasia, 
and the trans-Caspian region. In the chief liussian Cretaceous area the Cenomanian 
stage begins with dark clay closely I’elated to the underlying Jurassic series, from the 
denudation and rearrangement of which it may have been derived. The clay shades 
upward into sandy, glauconitic, and phosphatic deposits, which gradually assume the 

^ P. Choffat, Communic. Commission. Trobal. Geol. Portugal, ii. Pasc. ii. ; ‘ Receuil de 
Monographies Stratigraphiques sur le systf^me Cretace,’ Service. Geol. Portugal, Part ii. 1900, 
and ‘La Faflne Cretacique du Portugal,’ vol.'i. parts i.-iv. 1902. 

Coquand, ‘Description g6ol. et paR*ontol. de la region sud de la province de Con- 
stantin,’ 1862 ; Bolland, B. S. C. F. (3) ix. p. 508 ; Peron, op. cit p. 436 ; this author has 
published a valuable memoir on the Geology of Algeria, with a full bibliography, A^m. 
Sciences (MoL 1883 ; Zittel, ‘Beitriige zur Geologic der Libyschen Wiiste,’ 1883. 

^ Diener, Z. I). O. G, xxxix. p. 314. 
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condition of chalky marls. These Cenomanian strata appear to have a wide extent at the 
base of the Upper Cretaceous formations of Central Russia. They contain miraerons 
remains of fishes {Ft/i/chocliis, Lamina^ Oclontaspis^ Otoclus) with bones of ichthyosaurs and 
plesiosaurs. Ammonites are rare, but SchlmnhacMa 'varians occurs, also Actinocaonax 
plains, Exogyra haliotideaf E. conica, Ostrea liiptpopodium, Neithca (Janira) qidnque- 
costata, Peeteii laminosus, Rhynchonella miciformis, kc. Turonian strata have likewise 
been found over a wide tract in Central Russia. The lower bands with Inocermmis 
{1, russiensis, labiatus, Bj'ongniarti, lobatus aff.) abundant Bdemnitdla, and Ostrea 
xesicularis are of constant occurrence in the Cretaceous region of Central Russia. In 
that area, however, the Senoiiian and higher Cretaceous stages are not well developed, 
though they assume greater importance in the southern part of the Empire.^ 

Denmark. — The Danian stage receives its name from its typical development in 
the east of Denmark. Its lo^vev portion or Faxoe Chalk is a hard yellowish limestone 
full of bryozoa with Nautilus danicus, Tannocidaris, Borocidaris, Ilolaster, Brlsso- 
pneiistes, Corallium BecJci. Its upper division or Saltholm limestone is another compact 
kind of chalk with flints containing Nautilus danims, BaouUtes Faujasi, Belemnitdla 
Qiiucronata, Ostrea vesicular is, Terebratula caimea, Ediinocorys {Anandiytes) sulcafus. 
This rock has been found by boring and ’well-sinking to cover a wide tract around 
Copenhagen under the glacial Drift. It is in places overlain by a fossiliferous green- 
sand.*^ 

Scandinavia. — The districts of Mahno, Ystad, and Christianstad in the south of 
Sweden present an interesting development of the Senonian and Danian stages. The 
Lower Senonian marls contain Actmocamax rcrus, A. westplmlicus and Inoccramus 
cardissoides. The Upper Senonian beds, consisting in the lower part of limestones and 
conglomerate, are marked by the presence of Actmocariax mamuiillatiis, Fecten scqjteiu- 
plicahes, Ostrea acutirostris, while the higher part, composed at Malmd of soft chalk 
and elsewhere of sandstone and limestone, yields Bdmmiitdla riucronata, Fddnocorys 
{Anandiytes) ovatus, Terebratula.. carma and other characteristic fossils. The highest 
member of the series representing the Danian stage contains Ediinocorys {Anandiytes) 
sulcatus, Terebratula lens, Dromia rugosa, kcA The remains of a bird {Scaniornis 
Lundgreni) have been obtained from the Saltholm Limestone near Mahno. 

Arctic Regions. — The Cretaceous system has been found to extend even as far north 
as Lat. 79° into Spitzbergen and King Charles Land. On the latter islands Professor 
Uathorst has found, underneath the overlying basalt plateau, strata which he believes 
to be of Ueocomian age QOTLtsLmmg Aiicella Keyserlingi and remains of plants.''"' Again, 
on the west coast of G-reenland, between the parallels of 70° and 71° U., a thick mass of 
strata underlying the basalts appears to be divisible into three groups, of which the 

^ Nikitin, ‘Les Vestiges de la periode Cretacee dans la Russie ceiitrale,’ Mern. Com. Geol. 
Fusse, V. No. 2 (1888), p. 165. W. F. Hume, Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 385. 

C. Schliiter {A. I). (J. G. xlix. (1897), pp. 38, 889) gives an account of the Cretaceous 
succession in the Baltic with a bibliography of the subject, and descriptions of a number of 
new urchins from the region. K. Rordam, “ Kridt formationeu i Sjasland,” Banmarhs Geol. 
Undersbg, 1897, describes the White Chalk (uppermost Senonian), the Saltholm Limestone 
and the greensand, above mentioned, containing gasteropods, lamellibranchs, &c., which is 
the youngest member of the Cretaceous series in Denmark. Another important recent con- 
tribution to the Cretaceous palaeontology of the Baltic region is that by J. P. Ravn, 
‘‘Molluskerne i Danmarks Kridtaflejringer,” K. Bansk. Vidensk. Selsk. SkrifL xi. {iwl) 
parts 2 and 4. , # 

B. Lundgren, XJnitersitets Ariskrift. Lund, xxiv. (1888) ; Geol. F'&ren. Stockhohn, xi. 
(1889), p. 63. H. Munthe, xviii. (1896), p. 21. A. Hennig. xx. (1898), p. 79 ; xxi. (1899), 
pp. 19-82, 133-188. J.-C. Moberg. Neues Jahrb. ii. (1894), p. 69. 

^ W. Dames, Bihang. Ernnsk. Vet. Akad. llandl. xvi. (1890). 

® Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xxiii. (1901), p. 341. 
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lowest or Kome series has yielded a remarkable assemblage of fossil plants, including 
the Eopitlus pnm£Bm, which was long believed to be the oldest dicotyledon. The 
plants comprise GleAchenia (several species), Asplenium, FecoptcHs, Zamites, Nilssoma, 
Sequoia, Finus. In the next or Atane series dicotyledons outnumber the ferns, cycads, 
and conifers. Tliey belong to specie.s Fopulus, Flaiamis, Heeler a, Ficus, Cassia, Laierus, 
Quercus, &c. Among the plant-bearing strata certain shales occur bearing a marine 
fauna {Pccten, Area, Nuculana, Litcina, Cuspirlaria, Dentalium, kc.)^ which appears to 
be of Upper Cretaceous age. This horizon may perhaps be paralleled wuth the Amboy 
Clays of the United States. The Patoot series contains a younger flora, which indicates 
a transition towards a Tertiary facies. It includes species of Glciclicuia, Aspidnem, 
Sequoia, Arundo, Flatmms, Quercus, Vlhurnum, FJiamnus, kc., and wdth it are 
associated bands containing marine fossils {Hemimter, Aricula, Benialium, kc.)d 

India. — The hippurite limestone of south-eastern Europe is prolonged into Asia 
Minor, and occupies a vast area in Persia. It has been detected here and there among 
the Himalaya Mountains in fragmentary outliers. Southward of these marine strata, 
there appears to have existed in Cretaceous times a wide tract of land, corresponding 
on the whole wdth the present area of the Indian peninsula, but possibly stretching 
south-westw'ards so as to unite Avith Africa. On the south-eastern side of this area 
the Cretaceous sea extended and deposited a succession of strata which have been 
paralleled Avith the European Upper Cretaceous formations, and have been divided into 
the following groups in ascending order : (1) Utatur group, containing at its base large 
masses of coral-reef limestone and yielding no less than 300 species of invertebrates, 
more than 100 of these being cephalopods, of which 27 are known to occur in Europe 
or elsewhei'e out of India. Some of these are Neocomian species, but the general 
character of the fossils indicates that this group may be equivalent to the Cenomanian 
series of Europe. (2) The Trichin opoli group, composed of sands, clays, limestones 
and conglomerates lying un conformably on the first group. The fossils are here not 
so numerous as in the beds beloAv, and the cephalopods are much diminished in 
numb(3r. The group appears to represent the European Turonian stage. (3) The 
Ariyalur group, the most highly fossiliferous of the three divisions. Here gasteropods 
replace cephalopods, the Cypneidie and Volutidse being specially prominent. The 
presence of NaMilas dcmicus points to the position of this group at the top of the 
system. Similar strata appear on the African coast in Natal, Avhere they are capable of 
pahx'oritological subdivision into three zones like those of India, and contain many ot 
the same species of fossils. The most remarkable episode of Cretaceous times in the 
Indian area Avas undoubtedly the colossal outpouring of the Deccan basalts (p. 346). 
These rocks, as already remarked, in horizontal or nearly horizontal sheets, attain a vertical 
thickiH^ss of from 4000 to 6000 feet or more, and cover an area of at least 200,000 square 
miles, though their limits have no doubt been reduced by denudation. Their oldest 
portions lie slightly uncon forraably on Cenomanian rocks, and in some places appear to 
bo regularly interstratifled Avitli the uppermost Cretaceous strata. The occurrence of 
fresh-water mollUsks {Fhysa, ViFiparus, Unio, Oorhicula), lands-plants, and insects, both 
in the lowest and highest parts of the volcanic series, proves that the lavas must have 
been .subacrial. This is one of the most gigantic outpourings of volcanic matter in the 
Avorld.''* 

Japan. “The labours of the active Geological Survey of Japan have brought to light 
a remarkal)ly full development of the Cretaceous system in that country, and have 

Hev, ‘ Flora Fossilis Arctica ’ ; De Saporta, ‘ Le Monde des Plantes ’ ; D. White and 
0. Bchucliert, Bull. Geol. Soe. Amer. ix. (1898), p. 343. 

F. Kossmat, Jahrb. k k. Geol, lieichsansL xliv. (1894), p. 463 ; R. B. Newton, Journ. 
(Jonchology, viii. (1896), p- 136. 

Medlicott aud.Blanford, ‘Geology of India,’ 2ad edit, by R. D. Oldham, chaps.^ x. 
and xi. See also F. Stoliezka, PahwntograqAi, Indica, ser. i. iii. v. vi. and viii. (1861-1873). 
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supplied the means of comparing the faunas and floras of that system on the opposite 
sides of the great Pacific basin. At the base lies a limestone (Torinosu) containing a 
rich fauna of foraminifera, corals, bryozoa, echinoids, lamellibranchs, and gasteropods, 
while in some places it includes intercalated plant-beds with Zamiophyllurn, JSilssoma^ 
Foclozamites. It is regarded as probably Neocomian. The Ryoseki series is dis- 
tinguished. by its varied and abundant flora, consisting of ferns, lycopods, cycads, and 
conifers, many of the species being found in the Cretaceous series of India, Europe, the 
Potomac formation of America and the Kome beds of Greenland. ISTo dicotyledons are 
recorded in the published list. The Izumi sandstones contain both marine shells and 
land-plants. Among the former are species of FacJiy discus^ Anisoccras, Macroscajjhites, 
PJiylloceras, Hamites, Helicocems, Inoceramus, Amciila^ and Trigonia pocilliformis, 
which is the most characteristic fossil of the whole. The plants include species of 
ArimdOi Salix, Qicerms, Fagus, Flatanus, Ciminmomum, Sequoia. Perhaps of the 
same age as these sandstones is the important Hokkaido series, which consists of sand- 
stones, conglomerates, and shales with plant-bearing shales and coal-seams at the top. 
The middle and lower parts of this series have furnished a large assemblage of fossils, 
including nine species of Desmoceras, twelve of Hamites, eight of Zytoccras, eight 
of Pachydiscas, together wuth several species of Anisoceras, Acanthoceras, Olcostephanus, 
Scaphites, and Crioceras. A number of the organisms are specifically identical wdth 
those found at Trichinopoli and other Cretaceous localities of India. The formation 
ma}’’ represent the Middle and Upper Cretaceous series of Europe.^ 

North America. — The Cretaceous system stretches over a vast portion of the 
American continent, and sometimes reaches an enormous thickness. Sparingly 
developed in the eastern States, it runs as a belt from Long Island across ^ New 
Jersey, Delaw’are, and Maryland into Virginia. It spreads out over a wide area in the 
south, stretching round the end of the long Palreozoic ridge from Georgia through 
Alabama and Tennessee to the Ohio ; and reappearing from under the Tertiary 
formations on the west side of the Mississippi over a large space in Texas and the 
south-west. Its greatest development is reached in the Western States and Territories 
of the Rocky Mountain region, "Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, whence it ranges 
northward into British America, covering thousands of square miles of the prairie 
country between Manitoba and the Rocky Mountains, and stretching westwards even 
as far as Queen Charlotte Islands, where it is well developed. It has a prodigious 
northward extension, for it has been detected in Arctic America near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. 

The eastern belt, which rims from Long Island^ into Virginia, is full of geological 
interest, and has given rise to prolonged discussion. It is divisible broadly into two 
series, of which the older is termed Lower and the younger Upper Cretaceous. The 
former, widely known as the Potomac formation, has been more particularly the field 
of controversy, some writers claiming it for the Jurassic system, otliers as confidently 
asserting it to be Cretaceous (p. 1159). Of the former class the late Professor Marsh brought 
forward the most cogent arguments based on the occmTence of deinosauriaii remains 
having Jurassic affinities. One species of Astrodon was named by Leidy, and a number 
of other vertebrates by Marsh {Pleurocoehis, Priconodon, Allosaurus, Gcelurus, besides 
crocodiles, tortoises, Ashes, and mollusks). On the other hand, the evidence of the 
Potomac flora has been confidently appealed to as affording an unquestionable proof of 
the Cretaceous age of the strata in which it is preserved. An important contribution 
to this controversy has been recently made by Professor W. B. Clark an(^ Mr. A. 

^ 'Outlines of the Geology of Japan,’ by the Imperial Geol. Survey of Japan. Tokyo, 
1900, p. 59. 

2 The Cretaceous plant-bearing strata of Long Island have been described by A. Hollick, 
Trans. Neio York Acad. Sci. xii. (1893), pp. 189, 222 ; xiii. (1893), pp. 8, 122 ; BidL 
Torrey Botan. Club, xxi. 1894. 
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Bibbins, who have clearly shown that the so-called Potomac formation really consists 
of a series of formations quite distinct from each other, lithologically, stratigraphically, 
and paleontologically. They maintain that a marked line of division can be drawn 
al)Ove which the vertebrate remains have never been found, and below which the 
dicotyledonous flora never descends. They are disposed to class the formations below 
that line (which they name the Patuxent and Arundel groups) as probably Jurassic, 
but they regard those which lie above the line as undoubtedly Lower Cretaceous. 
These latter they reckon as two in number. The lower, or Patapsco, consists of highly 
coloured and variegated clays and sands, some of which are full of leaf- impressions, the 
thickness of the whole ranging up to fully 200 feet. These strata lie with a marked 
unconformaliility on the Arundel group underneath. Their fossils include a few poorly 
preserved mollusca, but consist mainly of land-plants, ferns, cycads, conifers, monocoty- 
ledons and dicotyledons. Higher up comes the Raritan formation, which is also composed 
of sands and clays, with beds of brown earthy lignite, and in Central Maryland reaches 
a thickness of nearly 500 feet. Its fossils likewise consist mainly of land-plants, the 
dicotyledons showing a markedly more modern aspect than those of the Patapsco beds 
below. ^ 

The flora of the Potomac series has been carefully studied by the ablest palmo- 
botanists of America.'*^ A census published in 1896 gave the total number of species 
then known as 737, which have been obtained from five distinct 'horizons.^ The 
dicotyledons numbered nearly half of the whole. Those found in the older part 
of the formation have a primitive character {Ficophyll'miii Prote£e 2 )hyllum, Rogcrsia, 
Saliciphylhm, Viti'phyllum). The others include species of Andromeda, Aralia, 
Cinnamonium, Eucaly 2 '>tits, Ficus, Hcdera, Ilex, Jnglans, Laimis, Magnolia, Myrica, 
Flaianus, Quorcus, Ithammcs, Salix, Sapind^is, Sassnf7'as, Fiburium. Some of the 
plants are identical with species found in the Lower Cretaceous series of England, 
Germany, and Portugal. 

The Upper Cretaceous formations of the same eastern belt lie transgressively upon 
the Lower series. They are arranged as follows in ascending order; — (1) Matawan, 
composed chiefly of sands and clays, about 400 feet thick in Hew Jersey, but 
gradually thinning southwards until towards the Potomac River they disappear. These 
strata have furnislied a considerable number of shells of thoroughly marine character, 
including Placenticei'as placenta, Scaphites nodosm, Pamdites omtics, and species of 
Pjpvpsis, Qyi'odes, Scalaria, TurritcUa, Dcntalimn, Ostrea, Gryplma, Inoceramus, Orassa- 
tel la, Cardkm, Terciratida, also He^niaster, &c. (2) Monmouth, lying conformably on 

No. 1, and consisting chiefly of sands, ferruginous and glauconitic, which vary from 60 
to 150 feet in thickness, but disappearing in the direction of Washington.^ hossils are 
here strikingly abundant and well preserved, some of the layers consisting of an aggregate 
of shells. Among them are Belemnitdla americana, Baciditcs ovatus. Nautilus l)ehay%, 
with a large assemblage of gasteropods and lamellibranchs, as well as brachiopods, 
foraminifera, &c. (3) Rancocas, composed chiefly of greensand marls, sometimes 

highly calcareous, usually between 40 and 50 feet thick, but reaching a maximum of 
125 feet. Though less varied in species, the fossils are individually abundant. They 
comprise Sphenodiscus lenticularis, Nautilus Dekayi, N. Brya^ii, Teredo tibialis, 

^ W. B. Clark and A. Bibbins, Jmmv, Geol.v. (1897), p. 479. 

^ See particularly W. M. Fontaine, Monograph xv. U.S. O. S. (1889) ; B. U.S. G. S, 
No. 145 (1896). J. S. Newhenj, Monog 7 'aph xxvi. U.S. G, S. (1896). L. F. Ward, Ami. 
Hep. G.A G. S. 1895 and 1896. A list of 60 species of tbe Cretaceous plants from 
Long Island is given by A. Hollick in his paper above cited. Professor Ward has 
sul)divided the formation into six series, which in ascending order are (1) James River, (2) 
Rappahannock, (3) Mount Vernon, (4) Aquia Creek, (5) Iron Ore, (6) Alhuripeaii (Amboy 
and Raritan). 

^ These are named in the foregoing note. 
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Ilevliaster (several species), Cm-diaster, Ananchytes, Pseudodiadema, Salenia, Cidarls, 
Pentacrinics, kc. (4) J\Ianasqulian, a group of liiglily glauconitic greensands, 50 feet 
tliick in the north, but disappearing soutliwards, owing to the nnconformable overlap 
of the Tertiary formations. Its fossils are neither numerous nor varied. They com- 
prise some lamellibranchs {Ostrea, Grijphasa, Crassatella) and a number of foraminifera 
{Tecdularia, Nodosaria, Glohigcrina hulloides)0 

The Cretaceous formations, which stretch as a narrow belt between the older 
crystalline rocks and the overlying Tertiary deposits through the States of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, display both the lower and upper divisions of the 
system. The lower is well developed in Alabama, where it forms the Tuscaloosa 
formation, about 1000 feet thick, composed of purple, mottled and grey clays over- 
lain with variegated sands. It has yielded a number of plants, which, according to 
Professor L. F. Ward, show it to be the equivalent of the Amboy and Earitan clays 
at the top of the Potomac formation. There would thus appear to he a continuous belt 
of Lower Cretaceous plant-hearing clays and sands from Long Island into Mississippi, a 
distance of more than 1000 miles. These deposits were formed in sheltered waters 
fringing a well-wooded land-surface, and were eventually submerged under the sea 
which spread "westwards over the sinking land and laid down the Upper Cretaceous marine 
strata. 

The depression which led to the dejjbsition of the Mew Jersey and Maryland marine 
clays and sands appears to have begun earlier, and to have been on a more extended 
scale in the southern States. It brought about the accumulation of the thick pelagic 
formations which play so large a part in the geology and scenery of the region around 
the borders of the Gulf of Mexico. These formations in central Texas have a tliickness 
of about 1500 feet, hut they increase south-westwards until, on the Mexican frontier, 
they reach 4000 or 5000, and are said to swell out to even three or four times that 
bulk in Mexico itself. The Texas Lower Cretaceous deposits, sometimes termed the 
Comanche series, have been divided into three formations, tlie Trinity, Fredericks- 
burg, and Washita. (1) At the bottom lies the Trinity, consisting of {a) sands 
overlain by {h) Glen Kose limestones and clays, and these by (c) the Paluxy sands. 
This formation has yielded a number of land -plants having a general resemldanoo 
to and in part an i(ientity with those of the Potomac flora, though, as they include 
no angiosperms, Fontaine believed that they may perhaps he a little older. But 
higher up the fossils are chiefly marine, and though connecting species run from 
one zone into another, several distinct faunas have been recognised. The Trinity 
formation is marked by the presence of Ostrea FranhUni, Trigoivia crcrvuZatti^ 
lieqwicnict tcxmia, Glauconia helveiica. The general assemblage has a marked 
resemblance to the fauna of the Lower Cretaceous series of Portugal. (2) The 
Fredericksburg formation, composed of {a) Walnut clays, {h) Comanche Peak Limestone, 
(c) Caprina (Edwards) limestone. In the lower part of this series of strata MUica, 
Tylosto-mi, and Gryplum are prevalent, together with echinoids 
Holeotypus, pHCialodiademco, Cklaris) and three important ammonites {Eit,gonoccms 
piedernalis, ScMmibachia amtocarinatcb^ and G. trinitensis). Tlie Gaprina limestone at the 
top of the formation ‘'has an interesting and remarkable fauna, consisting largely of 
Requienia, Monopleura, Ichthyosarcolites, and other Charaidse, with Radiolites or 
Splnerulites, Merinea, many other gasteropods, corals, &c. Tlie general assemblage of 
forms is very much like that in the ‘ Sclirattenkalk ’ or ‘ Oaprotina limestone ’ of the 
European Urgonian, and the similarity extends to specific forms in many cases.” (3) 
The highest formation, termed the Washita, consists of four groups : {a) Prestoif beds, {h) 
Fort Worth limestone, (c) Denison Beds, (d) Shoal Creek limestone. Many of th <3 
organisms of the underlying formation recur here. Ammonoids are more abundant than 
in any other part of the series. They include hrazocnm, Ilmnites Tremonti, 


^ W. B. Clark, Bull, Ueol, Soc, Avier, viil (1897), pp. 315-358. 
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with a large develoxmient of the geuns^ ScJUoenbacMa, mostly of the type of the European 
S. inflata {rostrata) and TurriUtas hrazoensis. These strata are succeeded by others, 
which, containing species of Acanthocems and other Cenomanian types, are placed at 
the base of the Upper Cretaceous series.^ This series in Texas consists of the following 
fonnations in ascending order : (1) Timber Creek, coarse sandstones and some impure 
limestone {Acanthocems, &c.), about 250 feet thick ; (2) Eagle Ford shales with layers of 
limestone and sandstone, 300 feet, containing Ostrea congesta, Exogym columbella, 
liiocGramuB exogyroides, BiicMceras Swalom, Mortonicems shosJionense, and probably the 
equivalent of the Benton group farther north ; (3) Austin limestone — an important 
and persistent band of light grey abundantly fossiliferous limestone, with Ostrea congesta, 
Inoceraimts (several species), NaiLtilus elegans, Mortoniceras vespertimmi, M. sliosJimiense^ 
Baealites aspcr, probably representing the Niobrara gi’oup of the interior to the north ; 
(4) ‘‘Ponderosa” marls, estimated to be 1200 feet thick ; (5) Glauconite beds, 300 feet ; 
(6) Laramie group with lignites. 

In Kansas the Lower Cretaceous or Comanche series, in diminished projjortions, has 
been separated into two formations. The lower, termed the “Cheyenne Sandstone,” 
attains a thickness of from 40 to 70 feet, and has yielded only plant remains (Elms, 
Sassafras, Glyptostrolms, Sequoia), which point to a horizon not far from that of the 
upper clays of the Potomac series. The upper formation, called the “Kiowa 
Shales,” consists chiefly of shales from 70 to 150 feet in thickness, which have furnished 
78 species of fossils, vertebrate and invertebrate, showing marine conditions of deposit 
(Q^'yplbma, Exogyra, Gardmm, Auicula, SchloenhacMa, &c.). Above these strata lies 
the formation known as the “Mentor (Dakota) Sandstone” of Kansas, which at its base 
has a band of brown fossiliferous sandstone with Ostxca, GermlUa, Trigoiiia, and other 
shells. 

The Black Hills of Dakota display an exceedingly interesting inlier of Archaian and 
Palaiozoic rocks, round which the Mesozoic formations have been upraised. The Triassic, 
Jurassic, and Cretaceous formations follow each other in successive rings around the up- 
lifted area. The Cretaceous series, resting upon the upj)er Jurassic strata, has at its base 
a group of fresh-water sandstones and clays with workable coal-seams, from which nearly 
100 species of plants have been obtained and described. While most of them are ferns, 
cycads, and conifers, they include a number of dicotyledons, among which are species 
of Q'mrcus, FicoplmjUmn, Sassafras, Platanus, Sapindopsis, Fihimiitcs,^kQ. Dr. Ward 
shows that the flora is essentially Lower Cretaceous, and he compares it with that of the 
Wealdon and Ncocomian formations of Europe.^ 

In tlie. vast interior region which stretches from Kansas westward into Colorado and 
Utah and northward tlirough Nebraska, South and North Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Montana into the western part of the British possessions, an enormous accumulation of 
Upper Cretaceous formations records a remarkable succession of geological changes on a 
grand scale. Extensive inland bodies of water received the drainage of the siUTOunding 
land and became the sites of thick deposits of sands, clays, and lignites, among which 
the vegetation and many of the fishes and terrestrial animals of the time have been 
prc.sorved. A widespread depression allowed the sea to spread over these lacustrine 
areas for a time, and to leave behind a record of marine deposits. There would appear 
to have been oscillations of level leading to an alternation of salt and fresh -water 
accumulations. But eventually the lacustrine conditions were restored on a greater 
scale than ever, until a succession of lakes and alluvial river -plains extended from 
Mexico far north into Yukon, a distance of more than 2000 miles, with a breadth of 
sometirr^s 400 or 500 miles. This succession of events has been chronicled in a series 


^ T. W. Stanton, Joiirn. Geol, v. (1897), pp. 6*00-607. 

C. S. Prosser, Umrersity Geol. Survey Kansas, ii, (1897), p. 196, 
« Lester F. Ward, mh Ann, Eep. U.S. G. S. 1899. 
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of geological formations wliicli are arranged as in the subjoined talile in descending 
order : — 

Livingstone Formation. — A series of sandstones, grits, conglomerates, and clays, 
largely made up of the debris of andesitic lavas and other volcanic rocks, and in- 
cluding local intercalations of volcanic agglomerates, the v'hole aiimnnting to a 
thickness of 7000 feet. This formation was first separated in 189o iiy Mr. W. H. 

W eed, who showed that it indicates anupliftand abrasion of the underlying members 
of the Cretaceous series, with a great succession of volcanic explosions, by which 
enormous quantities of angular lava-detritus were discharged into the lake. I'liesc 
eruptions towards the close of the Cretaceous period were the forerunners of the 
series which took place on so gigantic a scale in Tertiary time. A meagre 
molluscan fauna has been obtained from these strata, apparently belonging 
to brackish, fresh -water, an<l terrestrial species. Much more al)undant and 
determinable are the land-plants found towuards the base of the formation in the 
leaf-beds, which range from 600 to 2000 feet in thickness. Among these plants 
are species oi AMeMtes, TaxocUum'^ (linkgo, Phragwitxs, Po^mhis, Salix, Quemm, 
Juglans^ Platmms, Ficus, Oiniianwmuin, Laurus, Fraxinus, Andromeda, 
PJiamnus?- 

Laramie formation. — The chief coal-bearing series of the Eocky Mountains, e-onsist- 
ing of buff and grey sandstones, with bands of dark clays and numerous coal- 
seams, containing abundant terrestrial vegetation, land and I'resh -water rnollusks 
{Unio, Limnfea, Planorhis, Helix, Pupa, &c.), and remains of fishes {Leptdotus), 
turtles {Trionyx, Frays, Gowpsemys), and reptiles {Orocodilns, Agathaumas 
{Triceratops), &c.). Marine organisms in some intercalated strata show that, the 
sea still occasionally spread over the lacustrine region. In this formation come 
the “ Ceratops beds” of Wyoming, which, resting directly upon the Fox Hills 
group, consist of alternating sandstones, shales, and lignites, and. a, re remark- 
able for the extraordinary number and wonderful preservation of the doinosaurs, 
mammals, and other forms which they have yielded. 

The Laramie formation was originally termed “Lignitic,” and was made to in- 
clude all the vast series of h::r.itc-''n;-.cr!r.:r formations of the Western Territories. 

Its limits have now been restricted both below and jxbove. Its lower limit is now 
placed at the top of the Fox Hills group. The Livingstone formation ha,s been 
cut off from its upper part, so that in Montana its thickness lias ])cen reduceil 
to 1000 feet. 

Montana formation. — A series of lacustrine and brackisli-water deposits containing 
important coal-seams and an almndant terrestrial liora, with iutercahitions of 
marine hg,nds. The flora embraces 89 forms, which iuchule 63 speci(‘.s of 
dicotyledons, 10 conifers, 4 monocotyledons and some ferns, lycopodvS, and other 
Iilants.^ The formation reaches in Utah a thickness of 2800 feet. It is sul)- 
divided into two gi'onps, which, however, cannot always be distiugnisbed : 

Fox Hills group. — Grey, rusty, and buff sandstones, with luimerons beds ol“ luial 
and interstratifications containing a varied assemblage of marine shells {JkletuuP 
tdla. Nautilus, Ariimonites, Baculites, Mosasaurns, &c.). 

Fort Pierre group. — Carbonaceous shales, marls, and clays, Oslrea congesfa, 
Inoceramus Qripsii, var. Barahini, Axmula Jihrosa, Lucia a ocxiileutalis, Ghlwmys 
nebrascensis, Baculites (ymtus, Bcaphites nodosus, Animonites, &;c. ). 

Colorado ibrmation. — Calcareous shales and clays with a central sandy series, and, 
ill the Wahsateh region, seams of coal as well as fluviatile and marine shells. 
Thickness in Kansas 340 to 380 feet, east of the Eocky Mountains 800 to lOOO 
feet, but westwards in the region of the Uinta and Wah.satcli Mountains 20()() 
feet. This group has yielded a large marine fauna. Among its ammouoids a.rc 
species of IMicoccras, Baculites, BucMceras, JHamitkeras, Prumtmyclus, 
Prionotropis, Mortoniemes, Scapihites, some of them being also well-known 
European forms, such as NauUlns clegans, Pnonotmpls Woohjari, Ac.aniho- 
eeras MantelliP The formation is subdivided into two groups :™- 


^ W. H. Weed, Bull. U.B. (L B. No. 105 (1893), with appendix on the plants^iy F. fl. 
Kiiowlton. 

2 F. H. Knowlton, Bull. U.S. G. B. No. 163 (1900). 

T. W.’Stanton, The Colorado Formation and its InverteTirate Fauna,” Bull. P.B. G. B 
No. 106 (1893). » * * * ‘ 
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Niobrara group. — Chalky marls, chalk, .shales, with large calcareous concretions 
and seams of limestone {Baculites, Belemnites, Umtacrioms, Jnocemmus 
deformis, /. prohlemitticus^ Ostrea congesta^ Rudistes). The most interesting 
and important organic remains furnished by this group l)eloug to vertebrates. 

From ilu; .\i(d)r;ira beds of Kansas have been obtained six genera of Mosasaurs 
( ClidaHtcSj Tylosaurus, Platecarpiis, Holosaurus, Sironectes, Baptosaurus) several 
species of ■jitorodactylo, as well as jdesiosaurs, turtle.s, and above all the toothed 
birds first di-sm-ibcd by Marsh. 

Benton group. — Shales, clays, and limestones' {Scaphites 'warrenensis, Prionotropis 
WoolgcvH, Osirea amgesta^ Inoceramm, several species, and sometimes in great 
abundance). 

On the Bear River in south-western Wyoming an important series of argillaceous 
calcareous shales, alternating with thin beds of sandstone, appears to occupy 
a position intermediate between the Colorado and Dakota formations, and may 
be a lacustrine r:‘ prefer tr.tivc nf part of one or other or both. It has yielded a 
large molluscan f;.*.::::!. ■■ j chiefly to fresh-water and terrestrial species, 

but with a few brackish- water forms. Among them are species of Ostrea, 
Modiola^ Unto, Oorbicula, Anrlculaj Limuiva, Planorhis, Phym,, Nentina^ 
Pachymelmiui, Ilydrobia, and Viviparusd 

Dakota formation, consisting of yellow and grey massive (probably lacustrine) 
sandstones, sometimes witli clays and seams of coal or lignite (dicotyledonous 
leaves in great numbers, Fkiis, Sassafras, PlatauKs, J'uglans, kc . ). In the 
Wahsatch region there lies at the base a persistent mid coarse coiigloinerate, 
sometimes 200 feet thick. Thickness of the J'onuatioii, 400 feet and upwards. 

In some places there are marine intercalations in this group, showing tliat the 
sea lay not far off the area of de]iosit. Thus in Kansas, the lower part of the 
formation, consisting of sandstones and .shales with terrestrial plants and seams 
of lignite, is overlain with saliferous and gypseous shales containing Corhicula, 
Cyrena, Yoldia, Omssatellina, Tellina, Mactra, &c.‘^ 

Cretaceous formations are largely developed along the Pacilic slope, where they reach 
a great thickness in the coast -ranges, and where they have undergone in some places 
much metamorphism. In California a section of Cretaceous strata on lilder Creek, 
Tehama County, gives a thickne.ss of about 30,000 feet without any evidence of duplica- 
tion. This pile of sediment, which is known as the Sha.sta-Cliico .series, is on the whole 
of marine origin. It has been subdivided into three seriess, which in ascending order are 
(1) Knoxville, (2) Horsetown and (3) Chico. The Knoxville Beds, with an apparent 
thickness of 20,000 feet, consist mainly of shales and .shaley sandstone.s with calcareous 
layers. They have furnished a considerable number of ammonoids (15 s])ccies, 
including the genera Phylloceras, Lytocems, Desmoemu^, Okostepliwms, Iloplites, Peri- 
sphinctes, Grlocems), with belemnites, ma,uy gasteropod.s {Etssimdea, Pleurotomaria, Turbo, 
Amberleyia, Cerithiwru, Aporrhais), lamollibranchs (Pecien, Aucella, very abundant, 


1 C. A. White, BalL IIS. G, S. No. 12S (1895). 

W. N. Logan, Kansas (feoL Surv. ii. (1897), p. 202. 

‘‘ Some dilference of oidniou ha.s risen as to how lar the Cretaceous rocks have Ixjen 
involved in tlie rnetamorphism which has afleeted the Tria.ssic and Jurassic .series. Whitney 
and afterwards Becker {Amer. Joiirn. Sci. xxxi. (1886), p. 347) aflinned that tliey have, 
others, especially II. W. Fairl)aul{.s {Awer. Ueologist, 1892, 1893 ; Jkdl. <kol. Soc. Amer, vi. 
(1894), p. 71), have advocated the opposite opinion. There can be little doul)t that there 
wa^ an extensive protrusion of granitic and other igneou.s materi.'il after .some |)art at least 
of the Jmmsic formations Inwl been <lepo.sited. Mr. J. P. Smith lielieves that the Mariposa 
auriferous slate.H are of Jurassic ago {Bull. (leoL Soc. dwer. v. (1897), p. 257). 

This»Hection was measured and tabulated by Mr. J. S. Diller and J. Stanley-Brown 
(Bull. Geol. Soc, Amur. v. (1894), p. 438), who could lind no evidence of reduplication, 
though tliey admit that tlic evidence for such an almo.st incredible thickness is not irre- 
fragable. Even if we reduce the mas.s to half these dimensions it remains an enormou.s 
mass of sedimentary material. 
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Inoceramus, KiLCida, Astarte^ Luciiia, Gyprinat Corhila) and bracliiopods {Rhynchonclla, 
Terehratula). The Horsetowii formation presents a somewhat similar lithology and fauna, 
but with some differences. Ammonites are locally abundant in its lower part, those 
of the genera Lytoceras and Fhylloceras being especially well represented in individuals.^ 
The remarkably abundant AuccUm (the most characteristic fossils of the Knoxville Ijeds) 
do not ascend above the limit which has been taken as the base of the Horsetown beds. 
In the higher part of this formation among the amnionoids the familiar European form 
Aclhlmhihacliia rostmtct, another closely allied to DouvilldcGras mcwimillatum, and a 
third, which may be Brongniart’s Lesmoeeras Beicdanti, have been noted. It would thus 
seem that while the Knoxville beds are referable to the Neocornian series, the Horsetown 
include the rest of the Lower Cretaceous formations, possibly extending into the upper 
division of the system. The Chico beds in the Elder Creek section were found on 
measurement to be 4000 feet thick. They are chiefly composed of conglomerates- and 
sandstones, and have yielded a good many marine organisms. In their lower 1500 
feet are found Desmoccras, Actmon, Anchura^ Gyrodes, TclUna^ Chione, IfecJdci, 
Trigonia^ &c., while towards the top Inoceramus WMtneyi and Fachydiscus new- 
berryanus are met with.'^ 

While this vast accumulation of sediments represents almost entirely the accumula- 
tions of the sea-floor it includes occasional jdatforms which have preserved remains of 
the terrestrial vegetation of the time. At a height of about 8000 feet above the base 
of the Knoxville series a plant-bed occurs from which a number of ferns and cycads ha ve 
been collected, but no dicotyledons ap})ear in the list. Another band at the top of tlie 
formation, together with marine shells {Aucella cmssicoUis^ J)csm.o(uyms s\). Ok'-osteylianus 
mutabilis and Lytoceras Batesi) has furnished specimens of Sayeiio})icTis Mmildli and 
Pterophylhmi califomimm, the plants being directly associated with tlie AucdUv.A The 
Horsetown formation also contains near its base a highly fossiliferous band which, 
besides BeUmnites impressiLs, lloplUes sp. OlcostcpJiamis Tnishi, Lytoceras Batesi, kc . , 
has yielded Nagliopsis latifoUa.; AngioptcTuimm nermsum, A. oregonense. 

The Cretaceous system is prolonged into British North America, wdicre it is well 
developed not only on the Pacific slopes but on the east side of the lioidcy Mountains in 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories. In Yancouver and adjacent islands a series 
of strata, knowm as the Nanaimo group, has furnished a largo series of organic ritmaius, 
which, like the formations in the Y^estern United States, wdioreof they aiv. no doubt 
prolongations, include both marine shells and terrestrial plants. The strata, about 5000 
feet in thickness, consist largely of conglomerates and shales witli a group of coal-bearing 
strata 740 feet thick at their base. Among the marine organisms arc Bhylloceras 
Veiled^, P, Indra, Lytoceras Jukesii, Anisoccras m-nemmrense, Eauntes ohsiridas, 
Lesmoeeras Gardeni, Fachydiscus ootacodensis, F. Earadai, BeUmnites, kc. fldu* plants 
include many dicotyledons, palms, and other forms. This series is regardiul as Upp(U’ 
Cretaceous, and is not improbably a continuation of the Cliico series of California,. 
Apparently of somewhat older date is the coal-bearing series in the Cliarlotlu 

group, of which the subjoined section occurs at Slddegate Inlet. 

1 T. W. Stanton, ‘‘Tlie Fauna of the Knoxville Beds,” JMl. U.A (LK No. 183 (lSb5) * 
Journ. Geol. v. (1897), p. 594. 

2 Stanton, B. U.S. G. S. No. 133, p. 16; Dillor and Stanton, Bvll. ami. Amcr. v. 

(1894), p. 439. » Stanton, B. U.K a. S. No. 133, p. 17, 

■> J. Richardson in Eepyrt of Progi-m of Geol Sure. Omutda. 1871-77. G. M. Dawson, 
op. cU. 1878-79, 1886 ; Arner. Miru. Sci. xxxviii. (1889), p. 120; op. (■.it. .x.xxix. (1890),’ 
p. 180. J. P. Whiteaves, Mesozoic Fossils, vol. i. Parts i. iU. in publications of 9%!. Swmy, 
Canada; Presidential Address, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, sect. iv. 1893. Sec also Dr.' 
Dawson’s liepori on Geology and Resources of the Region near the iWi Pandlel, British 
North American Boundary Commission, 1875; Rcjjort on. Canadian Pacific Rwilwmi 
Ottawa, 1880. ■> j, 
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Upper shales and sandstones. (Pew fossils, tlie only form recog- 
nised being 9 ) ...... 1,500 feet. 

Conglomerates and sandstones (fragments of Bdmvaites) . . . 2,000 ,, 

Lower sliales and sandstones with a workable seam of anthracite at 
the base (fossils abundant, including Schlcenhachui rostrata (m/lata), 
iJesmmems Beudantk 2X planulatum, Lytocema tiiiiotheanuin, 

FerispJmictes, Bdemnites, Inocermmis concentriciis, &c.) . . 5,000 ,, 

Volcanic agglomerates, sandstones, and tuffs, with blocks sometimes 

four or five feet in diameter . .. . . . . . . ;3,.500 „ 

Lower sandstones, some tufaceous, others fossiliferous . . . 1,000 ,, 

13,000 „ 

The middle Cretaceous formations of the North-West Territory have yielded a 
remarkable assemblage of vertebrate remains, which have been discussed and described 
by Prof. Osborn and Mr. Lambe. The Belly Biver series, wliich is said to underlie 
the Montana or Fort Pierre-Fox Hills groups, and overlies the Fort Benton and Dakota 
groups, has furnished well-imeserved remains of fishes {Lcpidotim, &c. ), plesiosaurs 
(Cwioliosaurus), cheloiiians, rhync-hocephalia {Cltampsoscmrus), crocodiles {Crocodihos, 
Bottosanrus), megalosaurs {Deinodtrn), stegosaurs {Palacoscincus, Stcreocepluilus), cera- 
topsia {Monodonius, Stegoceras), iguanodons {Gionodon, Tmchodon), and mammals 
( PtiloduSj Boreodon). ^ 

Farther north marine and coal-bearing strata of Cretaceous age have been found to 
extend into Yukon. The plants obtained from them include species of Taxodiimi, 
Glyptostrohis, Corylus, Jugkms, Sequoia, while among the shells are TJiseinu JDawsoid, 
Oyprma yuJconciisis, Sdbkenbadda horcaUs, Scaphitesi, and in one place abundant 
specimens of one of the varieties of Aueella mosquends.- On the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountain axis Cretaceous formations in a plicated condition display the same 
commingling of marine organisms and terrestrial plants. From the botanical evidence 
Sir J. AV. Dawson believed that he could make out three successive series among these 
strata. At the top he placed the Mill Creek series, which supplied him with some 
ferns, cycads, and dicotyledons, regarded as indicating a horizon not far removed 
from the Dakota formation. In the middle came liis Intermediate series observed in 
Alberta, and containing Asplcmimii Glyptostrohus, Taxodium., Stcrculm 'vctmt/ida, and 
Taurus crassinervis. Tlie lowest series was that named 'Kootanie, from its occurrence 
at the Kooteny Pass, which originally furnished 27 species of plants, among wdiich no 
species of angiosperms w'as detected.** The study of the invertebrate remains from tbe 
distorted Cretaceous rocks of tbe Foot liills and Rocky Mountain ridges led to tbe 
recognition of wdiat may be representatives of the United States series from the Dakota 
up to the Laramie formation. The Upper Cretaceous scries appears to bo widely spread 
over Manitoba and westward over the Groat Prairie plateau in Alberta, Assiniboia, and 
Saskatchewan, where also the typical formations of the Western United States have 
been identified. An intermediate group, however, the Belly River series” above 
referred to, has been intercalated between tbe Montana and Colorado formations. It 
is developed in Northern Alberta and Western Assiniboia. The plants in this series 
were found by Sir J. W. Dawson to include some deciduous species, which also occur in 
the Canadian Laramie group. The invertebrates are brackish or fresh-wuiter shells, and 
the vertebrates include the interesting assemblage already mentioned. 

South America.— -Tbe Cretaceous system has been found to be well developed even 
as far south as Patagonia, wdiere the following succession of formations in ascendiug 
order has been ascertained by Mr. J. B. Hatcher. Tlic oldest rocks visible are. certain 


^ ‘Contributions to Canadian Paloeontology,’ published ^by Canadian Geol. Surv., vol. iii. 
part ii. (1902), by H. F. Osborn and L. M. Lambe. 

G. M.. Dawson, Ann. Hep. Geol. Sure. Canada, 1889, pp. 1-2:57 B. 

** Tmns. Roy. Soc. Canada, iii. (1885), p. 11. 

VOL. II 2 L 
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black, hard, fractured slates with obscure ammonites, possibly of Jurassic age. The 
lowest portion of the Cretaceous strata, named the Pueyrredon series, is about SOO feet 
thick. At its base lie soft green sands or marls with Exogijra (about 100 feet), surmounted 
by conglomerate (20 feet), with petrified wood perforated by small boring mollusks. 
Tlien come about 300 feet of soft greenish sandstones and clays (Belgrano beds), which 
towards the top are rich in remains of characteristic Mesozoic invertebrates indicative 
of Middle Cretaceous age. These strata i)ass up conformably into 330 feet of red and 
variegated sandstone and conglomerate. The Upper Cretaceous rocks forming the 
San Martin series are estimated to be 3500 feet thick, and appear to lie with a slight 
uncoiiformability on the lower members of the system. They begin with a series of 
hard variegated sandstones (Areniscas Ahigarradas beds, 1350 feet) yielding hardly any 
fossils, but covering a large extent of country, and giving rise to striking topography. 
Next in ascending order are the Lower Lignite beds (1500 feet), including vast quantities 
of tree-trunks, forming beds 20 to 30 feet thick. These are followed by the Guaranitic 
or Deinosaur beds (500 feet), — soft, dark or mottled clays and shales, with bright red, 
green, and orange layers, containing fixirly abundant deiiiosauriaii remains. These, 
which appear to be the youngest Cretaceous rocks in South America, are comparable 
with the Laramie group of the United States.^ 

Australasia. — Representatives of the Cretaceous system occupy a vast area in 
Australia. In Queensland their lower member (“Rolling Downs Formation”) is 
estimated to cover three-fourths of the whole of the colony. This group of strata is 
found in some districts to pass down conformably into the plant-bearing Jurassic rocks, 
and elsewhere to lie uiiconformably on ancient schists, slates, and granites. It has 
yielded numerous species of foraminifera, bracliiopods, lainellibranchs (Ostrea rcsf- 
culosa, Pecten, Aucdla^ Inoceramus, Pinna, Myiilus, &c.), gasteropods, belemnites, 
ammonites of the genera AinaUJieiis, Sckloinhachia, Eaploceras, also Ilamites, Ancij- 
loceras, Grioeems, and Nautilm ; likewise fishes of the genera Lamma, Aspidorhynchus, 
Pelonostomus, and various ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs. The Upper Cretaceous for- 
mations are represented by the “Desert Sandstone,” which must itself have covered at 
least three-quarters of the colony. It lies on an upturned and denuded surface of the 
Lower Cretaceous formations and contains land-plants and a marine fauna [Miemstcr, 
Pihynclionella, Ostrea, Trigonia, Belemnites). “ 

In New Zealand the “ Waipara ” formation of Canterbury is believed to represent 
Upper Cretaceous and possibly some of the older Tertiary horizons. It consists of 
massive conglomerates (sometimes 6000 to 8000 feet thick), sandstones, shales, brown- 
coal seams, and ironstones. The plants include dicotyledonous leaves, cones and 
branches of araucarians, and leaves and twigs of JDa^nmara. Among the shells no 
ceplialopods nor any of the widespread hippurites have yet been found. With the re- 
mains of fishes {Odontaspis, Lamna^ Eyhodns) occur numerous saurian bones, which have 
been referred to species of Plesiosaurus, Mauisaimis, Polycotylus, &c.^ According to the 

^ J. B. Hatcher, Ajner. Jouru. Geol. ix. (1900) p. 89. The huge Deinosaiirs of the 
Argentine Repix):)hc {Titanosaurus, Argyrosaurus) have been described by Mr. Lydekker 
{Ann. Mits. La Plata ; Paine ontologia Argentina, Parts ii. and iii.). Mr. A. Smith Wood- 
ward has also named some small crocodiles {Notosuchm), an armoured cheloiiian (i/mZa/rhQ, 
and a snake, and has called attention to the remarkable mingling of ancient and modern 
types of animal life in the same collection, and to the remarkable resemblance between the 
Patagonian fauna and tliat of Australia, Proc. Zool. Boe. i. (1901), p. 169. The commingling 
of types may he partly due to inexact observation in the field and the confusion of strata of 
very different ages {^&q postea, p. 1244). c 

R. L. Jack and R. Etheridge, jim., ‘Geology of Queensland,’ chaps, xxxi.-xxxiv. 

^ Etheridge, Q. J. G, S. xxviii. pp. 183, 340. Owen, Geol. Mag. vii. p. 49. Hector, 
Trans. New Zealand Inst. vi. p. 333. Haast, ‘Geology of Canterbury and Westland,^ 
p. 291. Hutton and Ulrich, ‘Geology of Otago,’ p. 44. 
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work of the Geological Survey Department of New Zealand, the Cretaceous system con- 
sists of a lower group (500 feet) of green and grey incolierent sandstones, in which beds- 
of bituminous coal occur on the west coast (Lower Greensand), surmounted by a mass of 
strata (2000 to 6000 feet) which appears to connect the Cretaceous and Tertiary series. 
The upper part of the group (consisting of marls, greensand, limestone and chalk with 
flints) is thoroughly marine in origin, wdth Ancyloceras, BcUmnites, liosteMaricty 
a plesiosaur, Leioclon, &c. The lower portion, which is capped by a black grit with 
marine fossils, contains the most valuable coal-deposits of New Zealand. The plants 
include dicotyledonous and coniferous forms closely allied to those still living in the 
country.^ 


Part IV. Cainozoic or Tertiary. 

The close of the Mesozoic periods was marked in the west of Europe 
hy great geographical changes, during which the floor of the Cretaceous- 
sea was raised partly into land and partljr into shallow marine and 
estuarine waters. These events must have occupied a vast period, sO' 
that, when sedimentation once more became continuous in the region,, 
the organisms of Mesozoic time (save low forms of life) had, as a whole, 
disappeared and given place to others of a distinctly more modern type. 
In England, the interval between the Cretaceous and the next geological 
period represented there by sedimentary formations is marked by the 
abrupt line which separates the top of the Chalk from all later accumula- 
tions, and by the evidence that the Chalk seems to have been in some- 
places extensively denuded before even the oldest of .what are called the 
Tertiary formations were deposited upon its surface. There is evidently 
here a considerable gap in the geological record. We have no data for- 
ascertaining what was the general march of events in the south of 
England between the eras chronicled respectively by the Upper Chalk 
and the overlying Thanet beds. So marked is this hiatus, that the belief 
was long prevalent that the close of Mesozoic time was marked by one 
of the great breaks in the geological history of the globe. 

Here and there, however, in the Franco -Belgian basin, traces of 
some of the missing evidence are obtainable. We have seen that 
the Danian shelly and polyzoan limestones contain a mingling of true 
Cretaceous organisms with others which are characteristic of the older 
Tertiary formations. The fragmentary deposits in which this transition 
can be traced are interesting, in so far as they help to show that, though 
in western Europe there is, on the whole, a tolerably abrupt separation 
between Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits, there was nevertheless no real 
break between the two periods. The one merged insensibly into the 
other ; but the strata which would have served as the chronicles of the 
intervening ages have either never been deposited in the area in question, 
or have since been in great measure destroyed. In southern Europe, 
especially in the south-eastern Alps, and probably in other parts of the 
Mediterr^ean basin, no sharp line can be drawn between Cretaceous and 
Eocene rocks. These deposits merge into each other in such a way as to 
show that the geographical changes of the western region did not extend 

^ Hector, ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ 1883, j). 29. 
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into tlie soiitli and south-east. In North America, also, on the one side, 
■and in New Zealand on the other, there is a similar efFacement of the 
hard and fast line which Avas once supposed to separate Mesozoic and 
Tertiary formations. 

The name Tertiary, given in the early days of geology, before much 
Avas knoAvn regarding fossils and their history, has retained its hold on 
the literature of the science. It is often replaced by the terms “ Cainozoic” 
{recent life) or “ Neozoic ’’ {new life), Avhich express the great fact that it 
is in the series of strata comprised under these designations that most recent 
species and genera have their earliest representatives. Taking as the 
basis of classification the percentage of living species of mollusca found by 
Deshayes in the different groups of the Tertiary series, Lyell proposed a 
scheme of arrangement Avhich has been generally adopted. The older 
Tertiary formations, in AA-hich the number of still Imng species of shells 
is A^ery small, he named Eocene {claion of the recent), including under that 
title those parts of the Tertiary series of the London and Paris basins 
A^herein the proportion of existing species of shells Avas only per cent.^ 
The middle Tertiary beds in the valleys of the Loire, Garonne, and Dor- 
dogne, containing 17 per cent of living species, Avere termed Mdocene 
{less recent), that is, containing a minority of recent forms. The younger 
Tertiary formations of Italy Avere included under the designation Pliocene 
{more recent), because they contained a majority, or from 36 to 95 per 
cent, of living species. This ncAA^'est series, hoAvever, Avas further sub- 
divided into Older Pliocene .(35 to 50 per cent of living species) and 
Newer Pliocene (90 to 95 per cent). A still later group of deposits Avas 
termed Pleistocene {most recent), Avhere the shells all belonged to living 
species, but the mammals Avere partly extinct forms. This classification, 
though somcAvhat artificial, has, with various modifications and amplifica- 
tions, been adopted for the Tertiary groups, not of Europe only, but of 
the Avhole globe. The original percentages, hoAvever, often depending on 
local accidents, have not been very strictly adhered to. The most impor- 
tant modification of the terminology in Europe has been the insertion of 
another stage or group termed Oligocene {few recent), proposed by 
Beyrich, to include strata that Avere formerly classed partly as Upper 
Eocene and partly as LoAver Miocene.^ 

1 Some paleontologists, lioAvever, doubt whether any older Tertiary species, except of 
foraniinifera or other lower organisms, is still living. 

- other divisions of the organic world have been proposed as the basis of a chronological 
arrangement of the Tertiary formations. Of these schemes the most important are those 
which have made use of the succession of the higher vertebrates as the groundwork of 
classification. Gaudry showed how the Tertiary formations of Europe were marked off from 
each 'Other by the appearance and disappearance of successive types of mammalian life 
(‘Les Enchainements du Monde Animal— -Mammiferes Tertiaires,’ 1878). Boyd Dawkins 
proposed the fossil mammalia, as the basis of a stratigraphical arrangement {Q. J. &. S. 
1880, p. 379). Dr. Forsyth Major has elaborated a table of the succession of mammalian 
genera from the Trias to the top of the Lower Pliocene {Geol. Mag. 1899, pp. 60-69). 
Marsh employed not only mammalian types but the remarkable reptilian forms supplied by 
the Mesozoic and Cainozoic rocks of the United States, and he in some cases named a 
formation or group of strata from its most characteristic vertebrate, as in the case of 
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Some writers, recognising a broad distinction between the older and 
the younger Tertiary deposits of Europe, have proposed a classification 
into two main groups : 1st, Eocene, Older Tertiary or Palaeogene, including 
Eocene and Oligocene ; and, 2nd, Younger Tertiary or Neogene, com- 
prising Miocene and Pliocene. This subdivision has been advocated on 
the ground that, while the older deposits indicate a tropical climate, and con- 
tain only a very few living species of organisms, the younger groups point 
to a climate approaching more and more to that of the existing Mediter- 
ranean basin, while the majority of their fossils belong to living species."^ 

The Tertiary periods witnessed the development of the present 
distribution of land and sea and the final upheaval of most of the great 
mountain-chains of the globe, Some of the most colossal disturbances 
of the terrestrial crust, of which any record remains, took place during 
these periods. Not only was the floor of the Cretaceous sea upraised into 
low lands, with lagoons, estuaides, and lakes, but afterwards, throughout 
the heart of the Old World, from the Pyrenees to Japan, the bed of the 
early Tertiary or nummulitic sea was upheaved into a succession of giant 
mountains, some portions of that sea-floor now standing at a height of 
at least 16,500 feet above the sea. 

During Tertiary time also there was an abundant manifestation of 
volcanic activity. After a long quiescence during the succession of 
Mesozoic periods, volcanoes broke forth with great vigour both in the 
Old and the New World. Yast floods of lava were poured out, and a 
copious variety of rocks was produced, ranging from highly basic basalts, 
limburgites, and peridotites to rhyolites, ciuartz-felsites, and granites. 

The rocks deposited during these periods are distinguished from 
those of earlier times by increasingly local characters. The nummulitic 
limestone of the older Tertiary groups is indeed the only widespread 
massive formation which, in the uniformity of its lithological and palaeon- 
tological characters, rivals the rocks of Mesozoic and Palaeozoic time. 
As a rule, the Tertiary deposits now visible as part of the dry land are 
loose and incoherent, and present such local variations, alike in their 
mineral composition and organic contents, as to show that they were 
mainly accumulated in detached basins of comparatively limited extent, 
and in seas so shallow as to be apt from time to time to be filled up or 
elevated, and to become in consequence brackish or even fresh. These 
local characters are increasingly developed in proportion to the 
recentness of the deposits. The pelagic accumulations of Tertiary time 

‘‘Atlantosanrus Beds,” ‘‘Ceratops Beds,” Brontotlxeriiirn Beds,” “Pliohippus Beds”’ 
{Aoner. Journ. Sci. xiv. (1877), pp, 338-378 ; vi. (1898), p. 483 ; OeoL Mag. 1898, p. 665). 
The same principle has been carried out with greater precision by Messrs. Osborn, Wortman, 
and Matthew, who have prepared a table of the succession of formations in the whole- 
Tertiary series of the West, and have placed opposite to each subdivision the name of the- 
vertebrate fossil by which it is more particularly characterised {Bull. Amer. Mils. JSfat, Hist. 
xii. (1899), p. 20). 

1 Hornes, Jahrh. Qeol. lieichsansL 1864, p. 510. 

^ The peculiar characters of the Tertiary rocks of the Western Territories of North 
America are, however, displayed over areas which in Europe would be regarded m 
enormous. ' 
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still for the most part lie beneath the oceans in which they were laid 
down, though here and there, as in the Pacific basin, upheaval connected 
wdth volcanic action has raised some parts of the limestones above sea- 
level {ante, p. 621). 

Climate during Tertiary time underwent in the northern hemisphere 
some remarkable changes. Judging from the terrestrial vegetation 
preserved in the strata, we may infer that in England the climate of the 
oldest Tertiary periods was of a temperate character,^ but that it 
became during Eocene time tropical and subtropical, eyen in the centre 
of Europe and North America. It then gradually grew more temperate, 
but flow^ering plants and shrubs continued to live even far within the 
Arctic circle, where, then as now, unless tbe axis of the earth has mean- 
while shifted, there must have been six sunless months every year. 
Growing still cooler, the climate passed eventually into a phase of extreme 
cold, when snow and ice extended from the Arctic regions far south into 
Europe and North America. Since that time, the cold has again diminished, 
until the present thermal distribution has been reached. 

With such changes of geography and climate, the plant and animal life 
of Tertiary time, as might have been anticipated, is found to have been 
remarkably varied. Entering upon the Tertiary series of formations, we 
find ourselves upon the threshold of the modern types of life. The ages 
when lycopods, ferns, cycads, and yew-like conifers were the leading forms 
of vegetation, have passed away, and that of the dicotyledonous angiosperms 
— the hard-wood trees and evergreens of to-day — now succeeds them, but 
not by any sudden extinction and re-creation ; for, as we have seen (p. 
1164), some of these trees had already made their appearance in Cretaceous 
times both in the Old and New Worlds. The hippurites, inocerami, 
ammonites, belemnites, baculites, turrilites, scaphites, and other mollusks, 
which had played so large a part in the molluscan life of the later 
Secondary periods, now cease. The great reptiles, too, which, in such 
wonderful variety — deinosaurs, ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, pterosaurs, and 
other types — had been the dominant animals of the earth’s surface, alike 
on land and sea, ever since the commencement of the Lias, now vanished. 
On the other hand, the mammalia advanced in augmenting diversity of 
type until they reached a maximum in variety of form and in bulk just 
before the cold epoch referred to. When that refrigeration passed away 
and the climate became milder, the extraordinary development of 
mammalian life that preceded it is found to have disappeared also, being 
only feebly represented in the living fauna at the head of which man has 
taken his place. 

^ J. S. Gardner in ‘^Geology of the Isle of Wight,” Mem, Geol, Si(,rv, 1889, p. 106. 
In the detailed discussion of the climate of Eocene time by Max Semper (cited ante, p. 834), 
he analyses the evidence furnished by the published lists (sometimes now of little critical 
value) of older Tertiary plants and invertebrates, discusses the probable direction and 
temperature of the marine currents of the period, and concludes that geographical changes 
have had far more influence on climate than has generally been assumed. He considers 
the effect of a displacement of the north pole about 20® towards North America. 
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Section i. Eocene. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

KocivS. — In Europe and Asia the most widely distributed deposit of 
this epoch is the nummulitic limestone, which extends from the Pyrenees 
through the Alps, Carpathians, Caucasus, i^sia Minor, Northern Africa, 
Persia, Beloochistan, and the Suleiman Mountains, and is found in China 
and Japan. It attains a thickness of several thousand feet. In some 
places it is composed mainly of foraminifera {Nummulites and other genera) ; 
but it sometimes includes a tolerably abundant marine fauna. Here and 
there it has assumed a compact crystalline marl^le-like structure, and can 
then hardly be distinguished from a Mesozoic or even Paleozoic, rock. 
Enormous masses of sandstone occur in the eastern Alps (Yienna sand- 
stone, Flysch), referred partly to the same age, but seldom containing any 
fossils save fucoids (pp. 1205, 1239). The most familar European type 
of Eocene deposits, however, is that of the Anglo-Parisian and Franco- 
Belgian area, #here are found numerous thin local beds of usually 
soft and uncompacted clay, marl, sand, and sandston.e, with hard and 
soft bands of limestone, containing alternations of marine, brackish, and 
fresh-water strata. This type of sedimentation evidently indicates more 
local and shallower basins of deposit than the wide Mediterranean 
sea, which stretched across the heart of the Old World in early Tertiary 
time. 

On the western side of the Atlantic the familiar European type of 
soft clays and sands emerges along the coast of the United States as a 
belt which, beginning in New Jersey, broadens out southwards so as to 
cover all Florida, to sweep over the plains around the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to stretch ^up the valley of the Mississippi into Missouri, As the 
rocks are traced round the Gulf region they are found to have become 
firm sandstones, shalps, and limestones, with seams of lignite. In the 
interior a succession of large fresh-water lakes was formed, wherein a 
series of sediments was accumulated unconformably upon the Cretaceous 
formations. These deposits have preserved with remarkable fulness a 
record of the plant and animal life of the time. On the Pacific slope the 
Eocene sea extended for some way inland over the site of Califoimia, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

Life. — The flora of Eocene time has been abundantly preserved on 
certain horizons. In the English Eocene groups, a succession of several 
distinct floras has been observed, those of the London Olay and Bagshot 
beds being particularly rich. The plants from the London Clay indicate 
a warm elimate.^ They include species of Callitris, Solenostrobm, Cup^essi- 
nites, Sequoia, Ginkgo {Salisburia), Agave, Smilax, Amomum, Ni^a (Fig. 460), 
Magnolia, Nelumbium, Victoria, Hightea, Sapindus, Eucalyptus, Cotoneasfer, 
Frunus, Amygdalus, Fahoidea, &c. Proteaceous plants like the living 

^ Ettiugshauseii, Proc. Roy, Boc, xxix. (1879), p. 388. 
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Australian FetroRhila and Isopogon have been asserted to form part of 
the Lower Eocene vegetation, but their occurrence is not yet proved ; 
the so-called PetropUiloides is now regarded as an alder (Fig. 460).^ 
During Middle Eocene time in the umbrageous forests of evergreen trees 



^ l/ii 
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Pig. 460. —Eocene Pkints. 

a, Sabal oxyrliachis, Heer (reduced) ; Z), Petropliiloides Richardsoni ; i 


Nipa Burtini, Brougn, sp. (1). 


— laurels, cypresses, and yews — there grew species of ferns (LiigodOnn, 
Aspleniwm; &c.), also of many of our familiar trees besides those just 
mentioned, such as chestnuts, beeches, elms, poplars, hornbeams, willows, 
figs, planes, and maples. The subtropical character of the climate was 



Fig. 461.— Numniulitic Limes1;one (§). 


shown by clumps of Pandanus, with here and there a fan-palm (Fig. 460) 
or feather-palm, a tall aroid or a towering cactus.^ ^ 

^ J. S. Gardner, op. cit. p. 108. 

2 J. S. Gardner and 0. B. Ettingshansen, “Britisli Eocene Flora,” 2 vols. Ralwontograph. 
SoG. 1879-86 ; L. Crie, “ Reclierclies sur la Vegetation de I’Ouest de la France ^ TEpoque 
Tertiaire,” Ann. Scien. Geol. ix. (1877) ; Bttingstanseii, Ptoc. Roy. Sac. xxx. (1880), 
p. 228 ; Comte de Saporta, ‘Le Monde des Plantes/ 1879, p. 207. 
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The Eocene fauna of western and central Europe presents similar 



Pig. 402. — Eocene LaiiiolUbranchs. 

«, Cardium povulosum, Lam. ; h, Covbula regnlbimisis, Mor. ; Luciiia squaii.ula, Oesli. ; 

<1, Corbiciila (Cyrena,) cimeifonnis, Sow. (3). 

evidence of tropical or subtropical conditions. Especially clraracteristic are 
foraminifera of tbe genus Nummilitcs, which occur in prodigious niimbois 
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Pig. 463. — Eocene Gasteropods, 

«, Pusus (ClavalitliQs) longasvus, Brand. (§) ; h, Cerithinm (Campanile) gigantenni, Lani. ; c, Melania 
(Melanatria) inquinata, Defr. (§) ; d, Volutilithes elovata, Sow. (|) ; c, Rimella fissurella, DeKli. (g) ; 
/, Conus deperditus, Brug. (|). 

in the nmnmulite limestone (Fig. 461), and also occupy difterent horizons 
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in tlie English and French Eocene basins. The assemblage of mollnsca is 
very large, most of the genera being still living, though many of them 
are confined to the warmer seas of the globe (Figs. 462, 463). Character- 
istic forms are Belosepia^ Nautilus^ Cancellarici^ Fusics, Fseudoliva, OUm^ 
Voluta^ ComiSj Mitra, Centlimn, Melania, Twritella, Eostellana, Plenrotoma, 
Cijjyrma, Natica, Scala, Corhula, Gyrena, Cytlierea {Meretrix), Charm, LudnaO 
Fish remains are not infrequent in some of the clays, chiefly as scattered 
teeth (Fig. 464) and otoliths. The living tropical siluroid genus Arms 
has been found in these deposits. Some of the more common selachian 
genera are Lanina, Odontaspis, Ifyliohatis, Aetohates, Fristis. Ganoids are 
now rare. Teleosteans are represented by FhyUodus, Arius, and other 
genera. The Eocene reptiles present a singular contrast to those of 
Mesozoic time. They consist largely of tortoises and turtles, with 
crocodiles and sea-snakes. It is suggestive to find remains of siluroid 
fish, crocodiles, and chelonians, preserved in deposits of Eocene age, for 
the assemblage is like wdiat may now be met with in tropical seas of the 



a 

Pig. 4t)4.— Eocene Pishes. 

a, Odontaspis elegans, tooth of, Ag. (§) ; h, Lamna obliqua, tooth of, Ag. ( 3 ). 


present time. An interesting series of remains of birds has been 
obtained from the English Eocene beds. These include Argillornis 
longipennis (perhaps representative of, but larger than, the modern 
albatross), Dasornis, Gastmiiis, JSalcyornis toliapicus, Lithornis miUurinus, and 
Odontapteryx toliapkus, a fish-eating bird with bony tooth-like processes 
to its large beak. From the upper Eocene beds of the Paris basin 
ten species of birds have been obtained, including forms allied to 
the buzzard, osprey, hawk, nuthatch, quail, pelican, ibis, flamingo, and 
African hornbill.^ But the most notable feature in the palseontology of 
the period is the advent of some of the numerous mammalian forms for 
which Tertiary time -was so distinguished. In the Lower Eocene period 
appeared the primitive carnivores Arctocyon and Falmonktis, two ^animals 
with marsupial affinities, the former with bear-like teeth, the latter with 

^ For a list of Britislx Eocene and Oligocene mollnsca consult the volume by B. B. 
Newton, one of the series of Catalogues issued by the British Museum. 

^ Owen, Q. J. G. 8, 1856, 1873, 1878, 1880. Boyd Dawkins, ‘Eayly Man in Britain,^ 
p. 33. Milne Edwards, ‘ Oiseaux Fossiles,’ ii. 543. 
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teeth like those of the Tasmanian dasyure ; also the tapir-like CorypJiodon ; 
the small hog-like Hynicothevmm, with canine teeth like those of the 
peccary, and a shape intermediate between that of the hog and the hyrax. 
Middle Eocene time was distinguished by the advent of a group of 
remarkable tapir-like animals {Palmotheriiim, Palaplothermm, Lojpliioclon-^'^ 
Paclujnoloplms) ; creodonts or forms of primitive carnivores {PTOviverm, 
Pterodon, Hymmdon^ Cynodon) ; and lemiiroids {Pleterohyus, Microchmrus, 
Ccenopithecus), the earliest representatives of the tribe of monkeys. 
With the upper Eocene period, besides the abundant older tapir-like 
forms, there came others {Anoydotherium (Fig. 468), AncMthermm), some 
of which presented characters intermediate between those of the tapiroid 
Pala 3 otheres and the true Equid^e. They were about the si^ of small 



ponies, had three toes on each foot, and are regarded as ancestors of the 
horse. Numerous hog-like animals (Diplopus^ llyopotamus) mingled with 
herds of ancestral hornless forms of deer and antelopes (Dicholmne, 
Dichodon, ATnphitragulus). Opossums abounded. Among the carnivores 
above referred to were animals resem1)ling wolves {Cynodon)^ foxes {Am- 
jdhicyon), and wolverines {Hyimiodon or Tylodoii). There appear to have 
been also representatives of our hedgehogs, squirrels, and bats.^ 

It is from the thick Eocene lacustrine formations of the western 
Territories of the United States that the most important additions to our 
knowledge of the animals of early Tertiary time have been made, thanks 
to the admirable and untiring labours, first of Leidy, sxibsequently of 
Marsh at Newhaven, Cope at Philadelphia, and OKsborn and Wortman in 
New York. The herbivorous ungulates appear to have formed a chief 
element in this western fauna. They included some of the oldest known 
-ancestors of the horse, with four-toed feet, and even in one form 

^ H. Filliol, Mem. Qeol. Sac. France (3), v. No. 1 (1888). 

Gaiidry, ‘Les Encliainements du Monde Animal,’ p. 4. Boyd Dawkins, 'Early Man 
in Britain,’ chap. ii. L. Biitimeyer, VerhancU. FfaUirfor. BaseL ix. (1890), Heft 2. 
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(Eohippus) wth rudiments of a fifth toe ; also various hog-like animals 
Eohyus, Parahyus), tapirs, and rhinoceroses. Some of the most peculiar 



Fiji;. 400. — Uintatlieriinii miraliile. xMar.sh 


forms were those of the type termed Tillodont by Marsh, presenting a 
remarkable union of the characters of ungulates, rodents, and carnivores, 



Pig. 467.— Skull of Uintatlienum (Tinoceras) ingens (about |\). 


and especially striking from their pair of long incisor teeth {Tillothemim, 
Anohippodns, Stylinodon). This author, from another assemblage of 
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skulls and bones of animals about as large as a fox, has proposed to 
establish a separate order of mammals, that of the Mesodactyla, which in 
his opinion stands in somewhat the same relation to the typical ungulates 
that the tillodonts do to rodentsd Still more extraordinary were the 
Deinocerata or Uintatheriidse, possessing, according to Marsh, the size 
of elephants, with the habit of rhinoceroses, but bearing a pair of long 
horn-like prominences on the snout, another pair on the forehead, and a 
single one on each cheek (Uintatherkmi, Figs. 466,^ 467, including in the 
same genus the forms descinbed under the names Deinoceras, Tinoceras, 
Eobasileus, Loxolophodon). With these animals there coexisted large and 
small carnivores of the primitive type of the Creodonts (Pahwnidis, 
Fivtrravus, AmUydonus, Fatriofdis, Oxymna, Miads {Uruln>‘iion), Smo^a, 
Fachyaina, &c.). There were likewise early types of lemuroid monkeys 
{Anwptomorphus) and others which by some palaeontologists have been 
regarded as probably primitive anthropoid apes {MicroByops). 


§ 2. Local Development. 


Britain.^ — Entirely coiiHiied to the south - eastern part of England^ the British 
Eocene strata occupy two synclinal depressions in the Chalk, which, owing to 
denudation, have become detached into the two well-defined basins of London and 
Hampshire. They have been arranged as in the sul)joined table : — 


llaDipshirc. 

I Headon Hill or Barton Sands. 

^ Barton Clay. 

^ \ Brackleshain beds, and leaf 1 )eds of 
1 Bournemouth and Alum Bay. 


London Clay (Bogiior.bcds). 
Woolwich and Reading beds. 



London. 

Upper Bagsliot Sands. 

Middle Bagshot beds, part *of Lower 
Bagsliot Sands. 

Part of Lower Bag.shot Sands. 

London Clay. 

Blackheath or Oldhaven beds. 
Woolwich and Reading lieds. 

Tlianet Sand. 


Lower Eocene.— The Thanet Saiid^’ at the base of the London basin consists of 
pale yellow and greenish sands, sonietinies clayey, and containing at their bottom a thin, 
but remarkably constant, layer of green - coated flints resting directly on the Chalk. 
According to Mr. Whitaker, it is doubtful if proof of actual erosion of the Chalk can 
anywhere he seen under the Tertiary deposits in England, and he states that the 


^ Marsh, op. cit. (1892), p. 446. See also H. E. Osborn, Joum. Acad. Idiiladdph. ix. 
(1888). Compare the lists of mammalia, pp. 1234 and 1243. 

This restoration was supplied by Professor Marsh, whose Monograph on the Deinocerata 
the student should consult. 3Ioih. U.S. G. S. vol. x. (1886). 

See Conyheare and Phillips, ‘Geology of England and Wales.’ Prestwich, Q. J. G. S. 
vols. iii. vi. viii. x. xi. xiii. Edward Eorhes, “ Tertiary Fluvio-rnarine Formation of the Isle of 
Wight,” Mmi. Geol. Stirv. 1856. H. W. Bristow, C. Reid, and A. Strahan, “Geology of the 
Isle of 'Wglit,” Meni. Geol. Snrv. 2nd edit. 1889. Whitaker, “ Geology of London,” Mem. 
Geol. Sure. 1889. Phillips, ‘Geology of Oxford and the Thames Valley,’ 1871. 

4 Mr. J. S. Gardner, however, has classed as Eocene the plant-bearing beds of Bovey, 
Antrim, &c., described at p. 1251 under the Oligocene subdivision. 

® Prestwich, Q. J. G. S. viii. (1852), p. 237. 
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Tlianet Sand everywhere lies upon an even surface of Chalk with no visible uncouform- 
ability.^ Professor Phillips, on the other hand, describes the Chalk at Reading as 
having been literally ground down to a plane or undulated surface, as it is this day on 
some parts of the Yorkshire coast,” and having likewise been abundantly bored by 
iithodomous shells.^ The Thanet Sand appears to have been formed only in the London 
basin ; at least it has not been recognised at the base of the Eocene series in Hamp- 
shire. It has yielded numerous organic remains in East Kent, but is almost unfossili- 
ferous farther w-est. Its fossils comprise about 70 known species (all marine except a 
few fragments of terrestrial vegetation). Among them are several foraminifera, numer- 
ous lamellibranchs {Astarte tenera^ Cyprina Scutellaria (planata), Ostrca iellovacina, 
Oucullsea decussata [crassatina], Pholadomya cuneata, P. Koninckii, Corbula regulUensis, 
&c.), a few species of gasteropods {lYatica infundihulum (subdepressa), Aporrhais 
SoicerUi, &c.), a nautilus, and the teeth, scales, and bones of fishes {Odontaspis, 
Pisodiis). 

The Woolwich and Reading Beds,^ or “Plastic Clay” of the older geolo- 
o-ists, consist of lenticular sheets of plastic clay, loam, sand, and pebble-beds, so variable 
in character and thickness over the Tertiary districts that their homotaxial relations 
would not at first be suspected. One type (Reading) presenting unfossiliferous lenti- 
cular, mottled, bright-coloured clays, with sands, sometimes gravels, and even sand- 
stones and conglomerates, occurs throughout the Hampshire basin and in the northern 
and western part of the London basin. A second type (Woolwich), found in West Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, from Hewhaven to Portslade, consists of light-coloured sands and 
grey clays, crowded with estuarine shells. A third type, seen in East Kent, is composed 
only of sands containing marine fossils. These differences in lithological and paljeonto- 
logical characters serve to indicate the geographical features of the south-east of 
England at the time of deposit, showing in particular that the sea of the Thanet beds 
had gradually shallowed, and that an estuary now partly extended over its site. The 
oro-anic remains as yet obtained from this group amount to more than 100 species. 
They include a few plants of terrestrial growth, such as Ficus Forbesi, Grcvillea Ileeri, 
Lauriis Eookcri, Aralia^ Lygodium, Liriodendron, and Platanus — a flora which, 
containing some apparently persistent types, has a temperate facies.'^ The lamelli- 
branehs are partly estuarine or fresh-water, partly marine ; characteristic species 
being Corbicula cuneiformis^ C. cordata, and C. telliuella, Ostrea bellomcina forms a 
thick oyster-bed at the base of the series, besides occurring throughout the group. 
Ostrea tenera is likewise abundant. The gasteropods include a similar mixture of 
marine with fluviatile species [Potwmides funatus, Melania (Melanatria) inquinata, Melan- 
opsis buccinoules, Neritina globulus, Natica infundibulum, Pisania{Fusu,s) lata, Vvciparus 
[Paludina) lentus, Planorbis hcmistoma, PitUarella Fdclcmanni, &c.). The fish are 
chiefly sharks {Odontaspis), Bones of turtles, scutes of crocodiles, and remains of 
crigantic birds {Gastornis) have been found. The highest organisms are bones of 
mammalia, including the Coryphodon. 

The Blackheath or Oldhaven Beds,^ at the base of the London Clay, con- 
sist in AY. Kent almost wholly of rolled flint-pebbles in a sandy l)ase, which, as Mr. 
AYhitaker suggests, may have accumulated as a bank at some little distance from 
shore. Though of trifling thickness (20-40 feet), they have yielded upwards of 150 
species of fossils. Traces of Ficus, Qinnamomum, and conifers have been obtained from 
them, indicating perhaps a more subtropical character than the flora of the beds below, 

^ ^ Geology of London,’ p. 107. 

2 ‘ Geology of Oxford,’ p. 442. ^ 

2 Prestwick, Q. J. (G S. x. p. 75 ; Whitaker, ‘Geology of London,’ p. 222. 

4 G. B. Ettingshausen and J. S. Gardner, “British Eocene Flora,” Palmontog. Soc. vol. 
i. (1879), p. 29. 

5 Whitaker, Q, J. G. K xxii. (1866), p. 412 ; ‘Geology of London,’ p. 214. 
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but without the Axistralian and American types which appear in so marked a manner 
in the later Eocene floras,^ The organisms, however, are chiefly marine and partly’ 
estuarine shells, the gasteropods being particularly abundant {Calyptraia aperta (trochi- 
fm-mis), Potamides fmuitna, Malania (Melanatria) inquinata, Natica infundibulum, 
Protoeardia phimatedienais, Pectumiliia tcrebratularis, &e. ). " ’ 

The London Clay'-^ is a^deposit of stiff brown and bluish-grey clay, with layers 
of septarian nodules of argillaceous limestone. ’ Its bottom beds, commonly consisting 
of green and yellow sands, and rounded flint-pebbles, sometimes bound by a calcareous 
cement into hard tabular masses, form in the London basin a well-marked horizon 
The London Clay is typically developed in that basin, attaining its maximum thicknes- 
(500 feet) in the south of Essex. Its representative in the Hampshire basin, known as 
the “Bognor Beds,” and e.xposed at Bognor on the Sussex coast and at Portsmouth, 
consists of clays, sands, and calcareous sandstones, thus dilfering somewhat both 
lithologically and pateontologically, from the typical development in the London 
basin. The London Clay has yielded a long and varied suite of organic re- 
mains, that point to its having been laid down in the sea beyond the mouth of 
a large estuary, into which relics of the .vegetation, and even sometimes of the 
fauna, of the adjacent laud were swept. According to Professor T. Eupert Jones 
the depth of the sea, as indicated by the foraminifera of the deposit, may have heeii 
about 600 feet. Professor Prestwick has pointed out that there are traces of the 
existence of pateontological zones in the clay, the lowest zone indicating, in the east 
of the area of deposit, a maximum depth of water, while a progressive shallowing is 
shown by three higher zones, the uppermost of which contains the greater part of “the 
terrestrial vegetation, and also most of the fish and reptilian remains. The fossils are 
mainly marine mollusca, which, taken in connection with the flora, indicate that the 
climate was somewhat tropical in character. The plants include the fruits seeds or 
leaves of the following, among other genera, the fossils having been mostly obtained 
from the Isle ot Sheppey : Sequoia, Pinua, Gallitris, G-inlcqo ; Muaa, Nipa, Salal 
Cliamferops; Qucrcus, Ziquidamiar, Zaurua, Njasa, Zioapyroa, Symploooa, Manmlki 
Fietoria, HiqUea, Sapindm, Cupania, Eugenia, Eucalypt.ua, Amygdaluai-^ Diatoms are 
found in the lower 50 feet of the London Glay,^ and numerous foramiuilera have been 
obtained by washing the clay. Crustacea abound [XanthopHis, Iloploparia). Of the 
lamellibranchs some of the most usual genera are Avimcla, Oardium, Om-bula, ' Nuculmia. 
iZeda), Modiola, Nmula, Pholadmwja, Pinna, and Vcnericardia. Gasteropods arc the 
prevalent mollusks, the common genera being Plaurotoma (45 species), Eusus (15 
species), Gypnacct, Mutcx, Natica, Ccisa'is (^Gaasulavia)^ Pyvula, and Foluta The 
cephalopods are represented by 6 or more species of NmdUua, by Zdosepia aepiouha 
and Beloptera Zcceaquei. Nearly 100 species of lishes occur in this formation, the rays 
{Mijliobatia, 14 species) and sharks (Orfojifeisp/s, Xawma, &o.) being specially numerous 
A sword-fish [Tetraptenis priaCMs) and a saw-fish {Priatia) have likewise been met with 
The reptiles were numerous, and markedly unlike, ns a whole, to those of Secondary 
times. Among them are numerous turtles and tortoises {ZyMoma, 3 species, A rgillodidya 
2 species, pimiyx, 1 species, Podoaicmys, 2 species, Paeudotrioaiyx, 1 sfeoies), two species 
of crocodile, and a sea-snake (Palaeoplm toliapicus), estimated to have equalled in size 
a living Boa consiridor. The London elay has yielded the birds above mentioned 
(Zithorms milturinus, Halcyornia toliapicus, Baaortvis londinensis, Odoniopteryx tolia- 
picus, Argillornis Imigipcnnis). The mammals included forms resembling the tapirs 
(Syracotherium, Goryphodon, &c.), an opossum {Didelphya), and a bat. The carcases 

^ J. S. (Gardner, op. cit. pp. 2, 10. 

Prostwich, Q. J. Q. aS. vi. p. 255 ; x. p, 435 ; Whitaker, ‘Geology of .Loudon,’ p. 238. 

3 Ettingshauseii and Gardner, “British Eocene Flora,” Palmntogmph. Soc. p. 12;. 
Ettingshausen, Ptoc. Roy. Soc. xxix. (1879). 

^ W. H. Shruhsole, Jouni. May. Microscop. Soc. 1881. 
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of tliese aniniak must liave been borne seawards by tlxe great river wbieli transported so 
much of the vegetation of the neighbouring land. 

Middle Eocene.— In the London basin this division consists chiefly of sands, which 
are comprised in the two sub -'Stages of the lower and middle ‘‘Bagshot Beds.” The 
lower of these, consisting of yellow, siliceous, tinfossiliferous sands, with irregular light 
clayey beds, attains a thickness of about 100 to 150 feet. The second sub-stage, or 
"‘Middle Bagshot Beds,” is made up of sands and clays, sometimes 50 or 60 feet thick, 
containing few organic remains, among which are bones of turtles and sharks, with a lew 
mollusks {Venericarclia acuticosta, V. elegans, V. ‘pla'iiicosta, V. imbricata, Corbula 
galUccii C. Lmidrckii^ Ostrea flabcllulct). 

In the Hampshire basin, the Middle Eocene series attains a much greater develop- 
ment, being not less than 660 feet thick at the west end of the Isle of Wight, Avhere it 
consists of variously-coloured unfossiliferous sands and clays, with minor beds of iron- 
stone and plant-bearing clays, pointing to an alternation of marine and estuarine 
conditions of deposit. ^ On the mainland at Studland, Poole, and Bournemouth, the 
same strata appear. The important series of clays, marls, sands, and lignites, upwards 
of 100 feet thick, known as the Bracldesham beds from their occurrence at Bracklesham, 
on the coast of Sussex, has yielded a large series of marine organisms. Among these are 
the fishes Fristis, Oclontaspis, Lanina^ Myliobatis, also the sea-snake Falmopliis, and the 
mollusks Belosepia sepioidca, 3. Oioeni% Cypn'xct infiata, Gisortia tithermlosa, Margmella 
eburnea, M. ovulata, Voluta angusta, V. muridna, Volutilithcs V. spinosus, V. 

dthara, Lyria JBraiideri, Mitra labmtida, Conus dep&rditus, C. Lammxlcii, Fleurotomu 
dentatUi F. textiliosci^ Mufex {Ptcronotus) asper, Glavalithcs {Fusiis) longxm(.s, T^urriidlu 
imbrimtaria, Ostrea dorsata, 0. jiabcUula, Fecten {Fsend-amusium) corneus, F. {Ammiwn) 
squamula, Lima expansa, Spond7jhis rarispina, Avicula media, Finna margaritaoea, 
Modiola {Lithodomus?) Deshayesi, Area biangula {Brander€), A. mterrupta, A, planicosta, 
Limopsis gramdata, Nueula minor, Nucxdana [Leda) galeottiana, Venericardia aciUicosta, 
V. elegans, V, imbricata, V, planicosta, Crassatella grignomnsis, Ohaxna caicarata, G, 
gigas, Ffummtdites Ixoigatus, (AT. scaber) AlveolinafusiformisF The Bracklesham beds 
reappear to a small extent, as greenish clayey sands, in the London basin, where they 
form part of the Middle Bagshot group. 

One of the most characteristic features of the English Middle Eocene division is the 
.abundant terrestrial flora which has been disinterred especially from the plant-beds of 
Alum Bay and Bournemouth. It is remarkable that this vegetation is apt to occur in 
patches or ‘ ‘ pockets ” which may mark the sites of pools into which it was blown by wind 
or transported by streams, so that varied though it be, it doubtless aflbrds no adequate 
picture of the variety of the flora from which it Avas derived. From Alum Bay, in the 
Isle of Wight, according to Ettingshausen’s census, not fewer than 116 genera and 274 
.species belonging to 63 families have been obtained.^ A feature of special interest in 
this flora is to be found in the fact that it is the most tropical in general aspect which 
has yet been studied in the northern hemisphere. This character is particularly indicated 
by the numbers of species of fig, and by the Artocarpetc, Oinchonaceic, Sapotacea 3 , 
Ebenacese, Blittneriacea;, Bombacea*., Sapindacem, Malpighiaceai, &c. The most con- 
spicuous and typical forms are Ficxos Bowcrbaxddi,'AralmprimigGnm, Dryandra aaitiloha, 
JD. Bunhurxji, Cassia Ungeri, and the fruits of Qmsalpinia. Many of the dicotyledons 
belong to species elsewhere found in what have been considered to be Miocene deposits. 
More than fifty species of the Alum Bay flora are found also in those of Sotzka and 

^ “ Geology of the Isle of Wight ” in Mem, Ocol, Burv. p 109. 

2 See Dixon’s ‘Geology of Sussex’; Edwards and S. Wood, “Monograph of Eocene 
.Mollusca,” Palmontograph, Soc. 

^ Mr. Gardner suspects that in this estimate species from other localities have been 
included with those from Alum Bay, “Geology of the Isle of Wight” in Mem, GeoL Biiro, 
p. 105. 
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Haring (p. 1239), while a lesser iiimiher occur in those of Sezanne (p. 1235) and the 
Lignitic series of Western America.^ Tlie Bonrneinoutli beds, believed to be rather 
higher in the series than those of Alum Bay, lie immediately below the Brackleshani 
beds. They have yielded none of the prevailing types of plants that occur at Alum 
Bay, but this may no doubt be due to local accidents of deposition. The Bourne- 
mouth flora is likewise an abundant one, and suggests a comparison of its climate and 
forests with those of the Malay archipelago and tropical America.- The celebrated 
lignitiferous deposit of Bovey Tracey in Devonshire, as already mentioned, has been 
referred by Mr. Gardner to this horizon.^ Crocodiles still haunted the waters, for their 
bones are mingled with those of sea-snakes and turtles, and with tapiroid and other 
older Tertiary types of terrestrial creatures. The occurrence of the forarniniferal genus 
NuiiimuUtes is noteworthy. Though not common in England, it abounds, as already 
stated, in the Eocene deposits of central and eastern Europe. 

Uppeil Eocene. — The liighest division of the Eocene strata of England, according to 
the classiflcatioii here followed, includes tlie uppermost part of the Hmripshire series, 
which has long been known as the “ Barton Clay,” with, perhaps, the Tipper Bagshot 
Sand of the London Basin. The Barton Clay docs not occur in that basin, but forms an 
important feature in Hampshire, where, on the cliffs of Hordwell, Barton, and in the 
Isle of Wight, it attains a thickness of 300 feet. It consists of grey, greenish and brown 
clays, with bands of sand, and has long been well known for the abundance and 
excellent preservation of its fossils, chieily inollusks, of which more than 500 species 
have been collected, but including also fishes {Lamna, Myliohatis^ Arim) and a crocodile 
{Diplacyiiodon). The following list includes some of the more important species for pur- 
poses of comparison with e{|uivalent foreign deposits : Volutilitlies iMctatrix, V, mnhigiims, 
V. athlela, Conus scahriculus, Conorhis dormitor, Ilcurotoma rostrata (and numerous 
other species), Qlaviilithes {Fusns) lontjmvus, Sycuvi ^ygrus^ Ostrea gigmitca, 0. fiahdlula. 
Vulsella depcrdita, Pcctcn rccondiius, Lima com^Aa, L. soror, Aincula media, Modiolaf 
{Modiolaria) scininuda, M. {Modiolarkt) sulcata, M. tenuistriata, Area appendicvlata,, 
Peckmcidus [Glycimeris) deleta, Venericarda Damdsoni, V. sulcata, Onmatella sulcata, 
Ohmiia squamosa, Nummulites elcgaus, AT rariolaria. 

In the London basin the position of the so-called ‘‘Up})er Bagshot Sands” has been 
the subject of some discussion, there being no marked separation between them and the 
group known as ‘‘ Middle Bagshot.” They consist of sands with ferruginous concretions 
which have yielded TurritcUa imhricataHa, Ostrea Jlabellula, and other shells found in 
the Barton Clay. 

Above the Barton Clay and forming the highe.st member of the Eocene series comes 
a mass of unfossiliferous or sparingly fossiliferous sands, from 140 to 200 feet in thickness, 
so purely siliceous as to be valuable for glass-making. These deposits in the Isle of 
Wight are immediately covered by the base of the Oligoceiie seri(3s. Thciy have been 
called “Upper Bagshot,” but as they probably occupy a liigher horizon than the true 
Upper Bagshot Sand of the London basin, the local term Headon Hill Sand or Barton 
Sand is more convenient for them.’^ 

It is probably from the Bagshot sands that the great majority of the so-called 
“ Grey Wethers ” or “Druid stones ” of the south of England have b(‘en derived, which 
have already (pp. 453, 464) been referred to. 

^ Ettingshaiisen, Proc. Roy, Soc. 1880, j). 228. See J. S. Gardner, (fC,ol. Mag. 1877, 
p. 129 ; Nature, xxi. (1879), p. 181 ; the Monograph on Eocene Flora already cited, and 
“Geology of the Isle of Wight” in Mem. (hoi. Sicrv, p. 104. 

^ J. ^ Gardner, (p J. G. S. xxxv. (1879), p. 209 ; xxxviii. (1882), p. 1 ; Proc. Oeol. 
Assoc. V. p. 61 ; viii. p. 305 ; (hoi. Mag. (1882), p. 470. 

^ Quart. Jom' 71 . Oeol. Soc, xxxv. p. 227 ; xxxviii. p. 3. For an account of this deposit 
and its flora, considt W. Pengelly and 0. JJeer, I^Hl. Trans. 1862. posted, p. 1251. 

C. Reid, “ Geology of the Isle of Wight,” Mem. Geol. Surv. p. 122. 

VOL. II 2 M 
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Northern France and Belgium.^ — The anticline of the Weald which separates the 
basins of London and Hampshire is prolonged, into the Continent, where it divides the 
Tertiary areas of Belgium from those of Northern France. There is so innch general 
similarity among the older Tertiary deposits of the whole area traversed by this fold as 
to indicate a probable original relation as parts of one great tract of sedimentation. 
Local differences, such as the rejdacement of fresh -water beds in one region by marine 
beds in another, together with occasional ga 2 )s in the record, show us some of the 
geographical conditions and oscillations during the time of deposition. The following 
table gives the general grouping and correlation of the Eocene formations in this 
region : — 


Wemmelian sands of Belgium. 

Laekenian sands. 

Brnxelliaii sands and sandstones. 


Paniselian sands. 


Ypresian sands and clays. 

Heersian marls and Landenian sands. 


/ Paris gypsum and marls. 


Ludian or 
Priabonian. 

'Limestone of St. Ouen. 
Bartonian. Sands of Beauchamp, &c. 

[ (Sables Moyens). 

['Caill asses or Upper Calcaire 
Grossier (fresh-water). 
Middle Calcaire Grossier 
(maidne). 

1 Lower Calcaire Grossier 
(fresh- water). 


Lutetian. 


fLondinian or 
Ypresian. 
Sparnacian. 

Thanetian. 


Sands of Guise and Soissons. 

Plastic clays and lignite, 
r Limestones of Billy and 
Sezanne. 

(Saiids of Bracheux. 


M. Gaudry has shown that this classification is borne out; by the distrihutioii of the 
mammalian remains in the successive subdivisions as indicated in the subjoined tabular 
statement — 


Paris Gypsum 
(Ludian). 


Sands of Beaiiehamp 
(Bartonian). 


Wppearance of the genera opossum, Ci"> i'"iinhi,!,iis. 
iV/p ;,*/////>-. (Fig. 468), 

<:n A tichi/nj finis. Acotliernbari^ Cehocliicriis, 

Xqihodon, .1 y///d/ ////foy/./*. Plesiiiretmiys^ dormouse 0), 
Trechomys, Galethylax (?), llymniHlo/i, AdajJii^. Reign 
of pachyderms. The carnivora have still partly 
^ marsupial characters. 

f '\’uwcrn.'""o the genera AIicrockmnf.s, Chrerimandi, 

j II “■■ ■ /Jyojjotanius, Pi.plopiis, l)Ichohunc^ 

j l;i.<lgel:oLr Gb TherklomySy scpiirrel, Scivroidefi^ AiuphP 
\ (.'yii'-i'-,,;. bat. 


Calcaire Grossier 
(Lutetian). 


Appe.aranco of the geneva Ar<-r(Ulnrn‘uvi (?), PtdwiUherhm., 
h>i-. ,! m. l.i'fiiii'H'iif , Pacliy noloplius, PfA'rodoii, 

I* i'<f . f l>•lflll h I rt's. 


Sands of Guise I . . 

(Londinian). j Appearance ot the genera Jlymcathenum and JHwJophvs. 

Lignites of the Sois- 1 . ^ ^ 

.sounds (Sparnacian). jAppeavance of the genera Cor,jpho,hm and PaUvomctis. 

Glauconitic sandstone 1 . , 

otLaFere(Tlimie,tian). /API^-'^rance of Ardocymi. 


1 For a comparison of the Lower Eocene groups of Paris, Belgium, ami England, see 
Hebert, B. S. (L F. (3), ii. p. 27. A. Rutot and G. Vincent, A nn. Sac. Oeot BelylqKS 
vi. (18/9). Prestwicli [Brit, s\ssoc. 1882, p. 538) regarded the Sables de Bracheux as re- 
presenting only the lower part of the Woolwich beds. 

‘Les Enchaineinents du Monde Animal dans les Temps Geologiqiies—Mammiferes 
Tertiaires,’ Paris, 1878, p. 4. Compare the American table, postea, p. 1243. 
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Lower Eocene (Paleocene). — In the Paris basin certain glauconitic sands form 
an excellent horizon, which corres[)onds to the Thanet Sand of England and Dumont’s 
“ Systeme Laiidenien ” in Belgium. ^ They are sometimes indurated into a compact 
stone and are marked by the occurrence of In the Department of 

the Oise they form the Sables de Braclieux — greenish glauconitic sands with a basement- 
band of green-coated Hints resting generally directly on the Chalk. This sandy member 
of the series, traceable as a definite platform through the Anglo-French iind Belgian 
area, contains among its characteristic fossils Pholadouiya cuncata, P. Koninichii, 
Gitcullma crassatina, Pecten {Projfcainitsmni) hreviaiiritus, Psaminohia {Gari) Ecbcardsii, 
Ostrca bellovacina, TnrrUclla hellovacPm, Natica dcHhayesiana, VolutiUtlics dqyressits. 
Above these sandy marine strata come the ‘sands, marls, and limestones of Billy near 
Reims, with fresh-water shells. Farther south these various deposits are replaced by 
the travertine of Sezanne, about fifteen feet thick, which has yielded a rich assemblage 
of terrestrial plants {Cliara^ Asplenium, Also^dilla, Jiiylanditcs, Sassafras, Vitis, PIcdera, 
&;c. ), together with caddis-worms, insects, and crustaceans.- The sandy strata at 
the base of the Eocene series of the north of France, together with the Killy and 
Sezanne deposits, are classed as forming the Thanetian stage of the series. Above 
these deposits comes the ‘‘Argile plastique” of the Paris basin, with the associated 



4Gs. — Anoplothcriurn coinnuino, Cuv. (much rtMluced). 


lignites of the Soissonnais. The molliiscan fauna of these strata resembles that of 
the AVoolwich and Reading beds, Ostri’(t hdlovadna, Mckmnt {Mdana.tria) inr/afnaUt 
and CorhkuSt cuniv! for inis being common .shells. This division of the Scries has been 
named the Sparnacian .stage from it.s development at Epernay (Sparnacum). The 
London Clay, though well represented in Belgium and French Flanders, does not extend 
into tlie Paris basin, where it appears to be reqn-esented by a group of sandy .strata 
which, in the valley of the Aisne, are more tlnin 150 feet thick, and overlie the lignites 
of the Soissonnais. These sands (Sable.s de Guise or du Sois.somiai.s) contain, among other 
abundant and well-preserved marine organism.s, I’urritdla edit, a, 

T. hijhrida, Orassatdia propinqua, Luvmi squanmla.. These strata, which, may be the 
equivalent of the lower part of the Engli.sh Bag.shot Sand, Ibrm the highest member of 
the Lower Eocene stage.s of the Paris ba.sin. From the typical devcdoj)ment of this clay 
in the London basin this stage lias been named Londinian ; other writer.s luive termed it 
A^presian from A’'pre.s in AYe.st Flanders, where the Belgian _type of the clay is well .seen. 

The Ijower Eocene formations in the Belgian area present some dilferenees from those 
of the Pari* hasin. They have been grouped by Dumont into a seriG.s of “ systtime.s. ” 

^ Hebert, Ann, Scienais GGiL iv. (1873), Art. iv. p. 14. On the relations between the 
sands at the base of the Eocene series in the north of France and the Pari.s basin, .sec 
Gosselet, Bull. Serv. Carte. (Jeol. Pi-ance, No. 8 (1890). 

- Saporta, Mem. Soc. Uwl. France, (2) viii. ; ‘Le Monde de.s Plantc.s,’ p. 212 et seq. 
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Above tile Moiitiaii, wMcli is now placed at the top of the Cretaceous series, comes the 
‘*^Systeme Heersien,” so named from its development at Heers, in Limboiirg. With a 
total depth of about lOD feet, it consists of (1) a lower division of sandy beds, with 
Cyprina scutcllaria^ C. Morrisiij Modiola elegaiis, and other marine shells, some of which 
occur ill the Thanet Sand of England and the Sables de Braclieux ; and (2) an upper 
division of marls (Marnes de Gelinden), containing, besides some of the marine shells 
found in the lower division, numerous remains of a terrestrial vegetation {Osmmida 
eocenim, Chamascyparis belgica, PoacUcs latissimus, and species of Quercus, Salix, 
Ginnaraointinu Laurus, Vihurnum, JSeclera, Arcdia, kc.p 

The ‘‘Systeme Laiidenien,” corresponding to the Woolwich and Heading beds of 
England and the Argile plastique and Lignites du Soissonnais of Erance, is divisible 
into two stages: 1st, Lower marine gravels, conglomerates, sandstones, marls, kc., 
with badly preserved fossils, among which are TurritclUi Icllovacina, Cuculliea clecussata 
(crassatina), Protocardici Edicardsi, Cyprina scutcUarla, Oorbula regulbiensis, Phola- 
domya Koninclcii ; 2nd, Upper fluvio-marine sands, sandstones, marls, and lignites con- 
taining Mclankt {MelanatJ'ia) inqwuiata, Melanopsis buccinoidcs, Potamidcs fimatus, Ostrea 
hellovctcina, Corhicula mneiformis^ with leaves and stems of terrestrial plants.' 

The “Systeme Ypresien” consists of a great series of clays and sands answering 
generally to the London Clay. It is divided into two stages : 1st, Lower stiff grey or 
brown clay (Argile de Flanders or d’Ypres), sometimes becoming sandy, and probably 
an eastw'ard extension of the London Clay. The break between this deposit and the 
top of the Landenian beds below is regarded as filled up by the Old haven beds of the 
London basin. The only recorded fossils ate foraminifera agreeing with those of the 
London Clay and some Crustacea {Xanthopsis). 2nd, Upper sands with occasional 
lenticular intercalations of thin greyish-green clays, with abundant fossils, the most 
frequent of which are Nummulites plamdatus (forming aggregated masses), Turritella 
edita, 2\ hybrida, Vermetus bognorcnsis, Pecten corncus, Pcctiincidus decussatus, L^icina 
sgucmula, Diti'wpct plana. Out of 72 species of mollusks, 45 are found also in the 
Sables de Guise and 20 in the London Clay.- 

The “ Systemic Paniselien,” so named from Mont Panisel near Mons, consists chiefly 
of sandy deposits not markedly fossiliferous, but containing among other forms Pdmclla 
fissurella, Volutillthes ehvatus, Titrritella Dkconi, Mcretrix {Cytherea) ambigua, Lucina 
squamula. Out of 129 species of mollusca found in this deposit, 91 appear in the 
Sables de Cuise, and only 36 pass up into the Calcaire Grossier. Hence the Paniselian 
beds are placed at the top of the Lower Eocene stages of Belgium. 

Middle Eocene. — This division is so fully developed in the Paris basin that the 
name of Lutetian (from Liitetia, the old appellation of Paris) has been given to it. It is 
there formed by the characteristic, prodigiously fossiliferous Caleaire Grossier, which is 
subdivided as under r — 
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Limestone with Cardinm obliquuin and Qerithmm 
Blainvillel. 

Limestone with Cerithi'um, denticulatum arid PoUmddes 
cristat'iis. 

Siliceous limestone with undetermined forms of iW«- 
viides. 

Coral limestone {Stylocayiiia.). 

Siliceous limestone with parting of laminated marl. 

Limestone in small thin lioards with Gorhda (Rocliette). 

Limestone witli Miliola and Lucina saxori'i/> (Roi-ht-'. 

Siliceous limestone with indeterminate I'o-sils /ILuics 
francs). 


^ De Saporta and Marion, Mem. Cour. Acad. Roy. Belg. xli. (1878). 

^ Mourlon, *Geol. Belg.’ p. 211. 

Dollfus, B. S. a. F. 3^ ser. vi. (1878), p. 269 ; Michelet, op. cit. 2© ser. xii. p. 1336. 
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' 4. Limestone (clolomitic) with Jliliola (Cliquart). 

( Green marl . . . .1 

3. - Siliceous limestone in two beds I Banc vert. 

[ Green marl . . . . J 

2. Miliola limestone (doloniitic) (Saint Nom). 

^ 1. Siliceous limestone with Potamides. 

^ 5. Limestone witli Lticma concentrica^ Area harhatida, Cardium (Litho- 
ccmliim) avicidare^ Miliola, &c. 

4. Limestone with 07Mtolites, hnlhiforme, Volmria Indloides, Oar- 

dium graiiHlosum, A^'ca nH'Ki rHoti'ro, several species of large Flnst^xt 
or Memhranipora. 

8. Limestone with Fabularia and terrestrial vegetation {Orhitolites com- 
/ Cl -'.na calcai'ata, Venericardia imbricata, kc.). 

2. Ma-' »■:’ M " ' ' limestone {Tnrritella imbricataria, Chama calca7'ata, 
Lnciiia mutabilis, &c. ). 

^ 1. Limestone with Miliola and Teretraf.ula {T. hishmata). 

' 5. Glauconitic calcaire grossier with Oerithimi [Campanile) (jigantenm 
(Banc a Verins). 

4. Glauconitic calcareous sand with Lcnita patellaris. 

3. Sandy glauconitic calcaire grossier, with Cardium pondomm. 

p * 2. Sandy glauconitic calcaire grossier, with Nmnniulites Iwvigatus, N. scaber, 

>0 Ostrea mnlticostata, O. Jlabellula, Pit'rupa pknia. 

^ 1. Glauconitic sand, sometimes calcareous and indurated, with pebldes of 

V. green quartz, shark’s teeth, and rolled fragments of coral. 

The Lutetian stage of the Paris basin is regarded as the probable equivalent of the 
Lower Bagshot sands and the clays of Bracklesliain and Bournemouth in the English 
Tertiary series. In Belgium the Middle Eocene presents a different aspect from that of 
Paris, approximating rather to the English type. It consists of (1) a lower set of sandy 
beds (about 150 feet) grouped under the name of “ Bnixellien,” rich in fossils, which, 
however, are usually badly preserved. Among the forms are remains of terrestrial 
vegetation [Nipadites Btirlmt), also Paracyathus crassus, Mareiia grig^ioncnsis, Ptpipora 
co7itesfa, Osti'ea cipnbula, Gamdita [Miod.ori) decussata, Chama, calcmxtta, Ca.^'diimi poru- 
losum, CcrUkium [Stmvlvertagus) n'limdcatum, Natica lahellata, VoliUa Ihicola, Ancilla 
b^mcirioidea, Ckmalitlics (Fus'u.s) longmnus, numerous remains of fishes, especially of the 
genera AhjUobatis, Odontaspis, La7)%7ia, Galeoccrdo, and various reptiles, including species 
of Trionnjx and Chelonc, with Fmys Cainpcri, Camalis iJUmii, and Pahmphu typhm(,s ; 
(2) a group of sands and fossiliferous calcareous sandstones (“ Laekcnian ”), made up of 
Pitrupastrnngulata and NummiulUes [N. Imvigalus, N acaher, N Ildherli, N. va7dolari‘Us), 
and abounding in Ammia sicbkmngata. 

During Middle Eocene time some fissures in rhe Jurassic limestone were filled in from 
the surface with detritus in wliich the cari'uses w'ere covered up of many of the animals 
of the time that fell into the rents. Among these deposits the most noted is the breccia 
of Egerkingen in the Canton of Solothurn, from which a remarkable assemblage of 
terrestrial animal remains has been obtained, including lemuroids (Omiopithemis, 
Adapis, Ncc7'ole7n%r), chiroptera [VesperUluuym), creodonts (Proviim'a, Ptewdoii), true 
carnivores [Psc7Ldmhmis), rodents {Plesimxto^nys, Bmmis, Semroides), ungulates 
[Duhodoih, Xiphodo7i, Dkhobmic, Ihjopiotmnm, OchocJmras, Sus, LopModou, PacJi7j7io- 
lophus, Palmthermon, Paloplotkeriiim, Aiichiloplim^ Ffmiacodm, Mcniseodoti, &c.).^ 

Upper Eocene. — In the Paris basin this subdivision consists of the following 
stages — 

( First band of gypsum (Haute masse or Gyps lacustre).’^ This highest and 

I •most important gypsum bed of the Paris basin (65 feet thick at Montmartre), 

^ L. Riitimeyer, Verlumdl. Nat7ii'f. Basel, ix. (1890), Heft. 2. 

See Dollfus, op), cit. 

** For a detailed account of the interesting mineralogy of the gypseous deposits of the 
Paris basin, see A. Lacroix, Notiv, Arch. Micsiim, ix. Paris, 1897. The Paris gypsum and 
marls form the stage termed “ Liidian,” from Ludes in the Montague de Reims, or “ Pria- 
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displays a remarkable prismatic structure (p. 661), and contains skeletons 
and bones of mammals [Palasofherinm, A noplotlierium, Xiphodnn), fragments 
of terrestrial wood, and a few terrestrial sliells {Ilelir, Cydostoma, &c.). It 
is conformable with the marls and marine gypsum underneath. 

Marls with nodules of silica (menilite) and gypsum. 

Second band of gypsum, containing marine fossils {Potaniides tricarl natuSy 
P. { Batdlaria) ^deuTotomoides, Mesalia incerta). 

Yellow marls witii Lucina inornata. 

Third baud of gypsum, saccharoid and crystallised, with brown marls. 

Yellow, brown, and greenish marls, with Phaladomya ludeasis, Orassatella 
JDesmarestiy &c. 

L Fourth band of gypsum. 

Green sands of Monceaux, Govy/Zov', P. tric(/riiiatas, AmpvlUna 

Jltl I'l. SHU'S t.A. 

i.imesLones of Saint Ouen — a marly fresh-water rock 20 to 26 feet thick, 
composed of t%vo zones, the lower full ot PAtliinia, and the upper abounding 


'U 




in Lim ima. 

Sands of Mortefontaine [Avicnia TJefrancei). 

Limestone of Ducy [Lmiiwa., Ilydralna). 

Sands and sandstones of Beauchamp {Cerithium miLtahite^ C. t 2 d)ercidosum, 
PotaitLldes Baud, Bayania hardacea, B. lactea, Corhlcula (Lperdita.^ Plan- 
orb'is {Anis7is) Qtitidulus, Corfmla yallica, &c.). 

Sands, &c., with JSfwmnuliten variolarlus, Ostrea mnltistrlata^ 0. dorsata, Car- 
bicula depcrdita, corals, Odojitasjns elegans, Laiuna ahliqua, &c. 


Northwards in the Belgian area, near Brussels, the highest Eocene strata 
consist of sands and calcareous sandstones (“ Wemmelieii ”), separated from the 
similar Laekeniaii beds below by a gravel full of Nummulites mriolarius. Other 
common fossils are Turhinolia sulcata, Corhula qnsum, Vcnerimrdia sulcata, Turritedhi 
brevis, Clavalithes {Fusus) longxvus. 

Receding from the Paris basin, the Eocene deposits assume entirely diifereiit 
characters as they are traced into the west, centre, and south of France. ’ According to- 
Vasseur’s detailed researches, a long irregular arm of the sea penetrated Brittany in 
Eocene times, from wdiere the Loire now enters the Atlantic, while the north-western 
part of Vendee was likewise submerged. In those "waters a series of limestones and 
sands 'was deposited, -which from their fossil contents appear to be the equivalents of 
the Calcaire Grossier. They pass up into lacustrine and brackish-water beds like the 
corresponding groups at Paris.‘*^ In the south of France, the Eocene rocks consist partly 
of marine, partly of fresh-water formations. In Provence, where the Upper Cretaceous 
deposits are of fresh-water origin, the sedimentation was continued without interruption 
into Tertiary time, and the whole of the succession of strata referable to the Eocene series 
was deposited in lakes or rivers. The fossils include species of Pliysa, Livinsea, 
Planorhis, Bulimics, Achatiua, Hclir, Clausilia, &c., together with remains of plants, 
fishes, insects, and mammals {PalxotJicrium, AncMthcrium, Anoplothc/num)d 

Westward from this region of terrestrial -waters the most distinctive member of the 
Eocene series is the massive limestone which presents the ninnmiilitic hicies to be 
immediately referred to, and in some places attains a great development, as near Biarritz, 
where it is more than 3000 feet thick. 

Southern Europe. — The contrast between the facies of the Cretaceous system in 
north-western and in southern Europe is repeated with eveil greater distinctness in the 
Eocene series of deposits. From the Maritime Alps into the Apennines and Greece, 


honian,” from Priabona in the Euganaeau Hills, where the soxithern type of the *stage is well 
slio-wn. 

^ This stage has received the name of “ Bartonian,” from the English Barton Clay. 

2 G. Vasseur, Ann. Bci. GPoL xiii. (1881). Hebert, B. S. G. F. (3) x. (1882), p. 364. 
Matheron, B. S. G, F. 3® .ser. iv. ; G. Vasseur, “ Note prelimiuaire sur la constitution 
dll Bassin Tertiaire d’ Aix-en-Provence ” 1897. 
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from tlie Carpatliian Mountains and the Balkan into Asia Minor, and tlieiice through 
Palestine into northern Africa on the one side, and through Persia and the heart of Asia 
to the shores of China and Japan on the other, a series of massive limestones has been 
traced, which, from the abundance of their characteristic foraminifera, have been 
called the Nummulitic Limestone. Unlike the thin, soft, modern-looking, undisturbed 
beds of the Anglo -Parisian area, these limestones attain a depth of sometimes several 
thousand feet of hard, compact, sometimes crystalline rock, passing even into marble ; 
and they have been folded and fractured on such a colossal scale that their strata have 
been heaved up into lofty mountain crests sometimes 10,000, and in the Himalaya range 
more than 16,000, feet above the sea. With the limestones is associated the sandy 
series known as Nummulitic Sandstone. The massive unfossiliferous A^ienna sandstone 
and Flysch, already referred to as probably in part Cretaceous, are also partly referable 
to Eocene and even later times. ^ One of the most remarkable features of these Alpine 
Eocene deposits is the occurrence in them of coarse conglomerates and gigantic erratics 
of various crystalline rocks. As far east as the neighbourhood of ATenna, and westward 
at Bolgen near Sonthofen in Bavaria, near Habkeren and in other places, blocks of 
granite, granitite, and gneiss occur singly or in groups in the Eocene strata. These 
travelled masses appear to have most petrographical resemblance, not to any Alpine 
rocks now visible, but to rocks in Southern Bohemia. Their presence has been thought 
to indicate the existence of glaciers in the middle of Europe during some part of the 
Eocene age.- Another interesting Eocene deposit of the Alpine region is the coal- 
bearing group of Flaring, in the Northern Tyrol, where a seam of coal occurs which, 
with its partings, attains a thickness of 32 feet. 

The Nummulitic series has been divided into stages in different regions of its 
distribution, and attempts have been made by means of the included fossils to parallel 
these stages in a general way with the subdivisions in the Anglo-Parisian basin. But 
the conditions of deposition were so different that such correlations must be regarded 
as only wide approximations to the truth. In the Northern Alps (Bavaria, &c.) Giimbel 
arranged the Eocene series as under : — 

Flysch or A’’ieima sandstone ( Upper Eocene), including younger Niumuulitic beds 
and Hiiririg lieds. 

Lower Nummulitic group. Kressenberg beds— greenish sandy strata abounding in 
fossils, which on tlie wliole point to a correspondence with the Calcaire Grossier. 

^ The history of the Flyscli has given rise to some discussion. Tli. Fuchs, for instance, 
regarded it as liaviiig probably been derived from eruptive discliarges such as those of 
mud volcanoes (N/fe. AJe-ad. Wien, Ixxv. (1877), p. 340 ; Verb. (hoL Itcichmnst 1878, 
p. 135). This view was opposed by K. M. Paul, who looked on the Flysch as a normal 
sedimentary formation {Jahrh. (ienl. RelohsarisL 1877, p. 431 ; Verb. UeoL Reichsmist, 1878, 
p. 179). By some geologists the rocks have been regarded as a deep-sea deposit, by 
others as an accumulation in shallow water (Renevier, xifch. Sci. Phys. Nat, Genera, 
(3) xii. 1884, p. 310). See also Mantovani, Nenes Jahrb. 1877 ; Sclmrdt and Favre, 
‘Description Gcol. des Prcalpes du Canton de ATaiid,’ &c. 1887. Kauffmann, ‘ Description de 
la partie nord-ouest de la feuille xii. de la Carte Geol. Suisse,’ 1886. F. Sacco, JkdL Sac. 
Beige de GM. iii. (1889), p. 153. C. Mayer-Eyraar, ‘ Versuch einer Classilication der tertiiir 
Gelhlde Europas,’ Verb, Sebweitz. Naturf, Ges. 1857. The Flysch is usually comparatively 
poor in fossils, though it has yielded a good many fucoids. In some of its later portions 
(Oligocene) it includes numerous lish remains in certain layers. C. Mosch, BeitTdge Geol. 
Kart Scirnmz. xiv. (1881) ; A. Rothiffetz, K, I). G. G. xlviii. (1896), p. 854. 

That a glacial period occurred at the close of the Cretaceous, at the end of the Eocene, 
and again in the JMiocene period (erratics of Siiperga, near Turin) has been regarded by some 
geologists as probable (A. Vozian, liev. Soi. xi. (1877), p. 171 ; Schardt, ‘Etudes Geologicpies 
sur le pays d’Euhaiit Vaudois,’ Bull, Soc. Vaud, 1884). 

‘ Geognostisclie Beschreib. Bayerisoh. Alpen,’ 1861, p. 593 et seq. 
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Burberg beds — greensand with small Nummulites and Exogyra Brongniarti, 
answering possibly to the upper part of the lower Eocene beds of the Anglo- 
Parisian area. 


In the southern and south-eastern Alps the Eocene rocks attain a much larger 
development. The following subdivisions in descending order have been recognised : ^ — 




ov Tassello, having the usual character of the \henua sandstone. 
N > but fucoids. 

Fossiliferous calcareous marls and shales, and thick conglomerates. 

Chief Nnmmulite limestone, containing the most abundant and varied de- 
velopment of nummulites, and attaining the thickest mass and widest 
goo.graphicnl range. 

l.hjrt:lis (Alvcolina) limestone, containing numerous large foraminifera of the 
genus Borelis. 

Lower Nummulite limestone, "with small nummulites, and in many places 
banks of corals. 

Upper Foraminiferal limestone, containing also intercalations of fresh-water 
beds {Qhara). 

Cosina beds, with a peculiar fresh -water fauna {Stomatopsis, Melanda, 
Ohara, &c. ). 

Lower Foraminiferal limestone, with numerous marine mollusca {Anoinia, 
CeritJmcm., &c.), and occasional beds of fresh -water limestone (Ohara, 
Melania, &c. ). 


In the central part of the northern Apennines Professor Sacco regards as Eocene a 
mass of strata 5500 feet thick, which he subdivides as follows : — 


Grey marls with sandy calcareous layers ; numerous fossils (Zoophy- 
CHs, Lithothamnium, Nummulites Tchlhatcheffi, N striata, OrM- 
toides radians, Operculma, corals, bryozoa, crinoids, &c.l 
'A thick series of marly and shaly limestones (Flysch), alternating 
with sandstones {Hcbninthoidea lahyrmthica, Ohondrltes, and 
other fucoids). Roofing slates. 

Shales and sandstones (Macigno). 

Sandy greyish and brownish marls with calcareous sandy T)eds 
{Lithofhamnium, Nummulites hiarritzensis, N. Lmnareki, N. 
lucasan us, Assilina exponents, A I granulosa, Orbitoides, Opereu- 
Una, Alveolina, corals, echini, crinoids, fish-teeth, &c.). 

Suessoman. 1 i i i i 

100 metres, j' Shales and grey and brown marls, sandstones and limestones. 

To the Upper Eocene series of this region has been assigned a great series of serpen- 
tines, gabbros, diabases, soda-potash granites, and other eruptive rocks, with tuffs and 
conglomerates, marking copious marine volcanic activity.^ 

India, &c. — As above stated, the massive Uiimraulitic limestone extends through 
the heart of the Old World, and enters largely into the structure of the more important 
mountain chains. In India a tolerably copious development of Eocene rocks has been 


Bartonian. ) 
100 metres. 


Parisian. ( 
1500 metres. 'i 


^ Von Planer, ‘Geologic,’ p. 569. P’or an exhaustive account of the stratigraphy and 
palffiontology of the Liburnian stage, see G. Stache’s great monograph, ‘Die Liburnische 
Stufe, Abhandl. k. k. Ueol, Reichsanst. xiii. 1889. On the classification of the older Tertiaiy 
formations of Austria, consult Tietze, JD. G, G, xxxvL (1884), p. 68 ; xxxviii. (1886), p. 
26 ; T. Fuchs, op. cit xxxvii. (1885), p. 131. 

^ Professor Sacco has contributed many papers on this subject. See, for example, B. S. 
G. F. (3) xvii. (1889), p. 212, and a series in Boll Soc. Geol. Ital. (from 1892 olTwards) xi. 
xii. xiv. xviii. Professor Trabucco, C. de Stefani, B. Lotti, and 0. Marinelli have also written 
on these regions. 

C. de Stefani, Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital, viii. fasc. 2 (1889) j a copious list of previous 
writers on the subject Avill be found in this paper, also B. Lotti, ' Descrizione Geologica dell’ 
Isola d’Elba,’ Rome, (1886), p. 68. 
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observed, but it is not quite certaiu where their upper limit should be drawn vSO as to 
place them on a parallel with the corresponding groups in Europe. The following 
subdivisions in descending order are observed in Sind : 

Nari group. Sandstones wnthout marine fossils, hut containing fragmentary plants, 
and probably of fresh- water origin, 4000 to 6000 feet, with nummiilitic limestones 
and shales in the lower part, representing, perhaps, Upper Eocene and Oligocene 

* or Lower. Miocene beds of Europe. 

Kirthar group. A marine limestone formation in general, but j^assing locally 
into sandstones and shales, 6000 to 9000 feet. The massive nummulitic lime- 
stone of this division forms all the higher ranges in Sind. 

Eanikot beds — sandstones, shales, clays with gypsum and lignite, 1500 to 2000 
feet ; al)iiudant marine fauna, including Numm.ulites spira, N. irregularis^ 

N. Leymeriei, together with Nautili, Terebratulm and other fossils of Cretaceous 
affinities. 

Along the southern front of the Himalayan chain a vast succession of Tertiary 
deposits exists, of which the older p)art includes thick masses of nummulitic limestone, 
no doubt a continuation of the Eocene formations of Southern Europe, while the upper 
part (Siwalik series) is made up of subaerial or fluviatile accumulations of later (partly 
Miocene) date. In the Simla district the lower Tertiary or Sirmur series contains the 
following subdivisions : — 

Kasauli group of sandstones, containing no fossils hut remains of plants, and prob- 
ably of fluviatile or siibaerial origin. 

Dagsliai group of hard grey sandstones ami bright red nodular clays ; generally nn- 
fossiliferons, yielding only fucoid markings and annelid tracks. 

Subiithu group of greenish and red gypseous shales and impure limestones, with 
shales and some poor coal. The group contains numerous marine fossils and is 
of the age of the upper part of the thick mimmulitic sex'ies of the north-west 
area. 

Farther west the mimmulitic series attains a groat thickness. In the Salt Range its 
principal member is a fine eonqiact grey or while, frefpieiitl}^ clierty limestone 400 or 
500 feet thick, which is uncon formahly surmounted by the LTpper Tertiary series. Be- 
neath it lie some shales or clays 50 to 100 feet thick including one or more coal-seams. 

North America. — Tertiary formations of marine origin extend in a strip of low 
laud along the Atlantic border of the United States and Mexico, from the north of New 
Jersey southward through Delaware, Maryland, A^irgiuia, the Garoliuas, and Georgia 
into Florida and round tlie margin of the Gulf of Mexico, wdiciice they rim up the valley 
of the Mississippi to beyond tlie mouth of the Ohio. On the western seaboard they 
also occur iii the coast ranges of California and Oregon, where they sometimes have a 
thickness of 3000 or 4000 feet, and reach a lieight of 3000 leet above the sea. Over the 
Rocky Mountain region Tertiary strata cover an extensive area, but are cliielly of fresh- 
water origin. 

In the States bordering on the Atlantic the series of deposits classed as Eocene 
is well developed in that portion of the Tertiary belt traversed by the Potomac River, 
where it presents the following section of about 300 feet of strata, which are regarded 
by Professor W. B. Clark as representative of the lower and middle Eocene divisions of 
the Gulf States, with perhaps some portion of the upper groups also.'* 

Feet. 

^ r Greensand with Ostrea sellu^iformis, Pectwnculus idoneics, Protocardia 
§ o g -! ^rirginiana . . . . . . ' ' . . . • .40 

^ O [ Greensand with few fossils, cliielly Venericardia plmiicosta . . .50 


^ 'Geology of India,’ 2nd edit. chap. xiv. 

‘Geology of India,’ p. 352. 

=* W. B, Clark, B, U.S, G, S. No. I4I (1896), pp. 41, 58. 
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'CTreeiiish-grey argillaceous sand , 

Cxreeiu.sli'grey argillaceous saud with bauds of gypsum crystals 

Light-gi^ey greensand with Vemricardia platiicosta .... 

Greenish-grey argillaceous saud ........ 

Indurated argillaceous saud (with some specimens of VeneriarnUa 2>lu‘L’ 
costa) .......... . . 

Greenish-grey sand, somewhat argillaceous [Gy thereat) .... 

Thick-bedded indurated greensand, the layers of which arc almost entirely 
made up of Turritelhi Mortoni ........ 

Characteristic light greenish-grey and greensand-marls, with 

Turritella Mortoni., T. hnmerosa, f. gigantea, Crassatetla ahv- 

formis, Ostrea. compress irostra, &c. ....... 

Greensand with fragments of shells of lower beds ..... 

Greensand full of the common fossils of the underlying strata, and also 
gove'^cl of corals {Evgmimmia elaborcda.j TvrbinoUa acuticosfata, 

- Ctarkeayius) ........ 

Persistent band of indurated calcareous greensand crowded with fossils, 
which besides those characteristic of the beds below include conspicu- 
ously Pholadomya marylandica, Fcinopma elongata, Tellina vlrginiana, 
Qalyptrmi ap>erta {trochiformis)^ Fusus irabeatas.^ &c. 

Typical greensand wnth Crassatel/a ali&formis, Meretrlx {Cytherea) omf/u 
Thmini'iiirls t>'fdicvlaris, &c. . . 

Tndiir.-ited iiigiily glauconitic greensand or limestone filled with casts of 
the same shells as in the bed above, togetlier with Ostrea compressi/rostra., 
and a few of Turritetla, Mortoyii ........ 

Dark greensaml crowded with the same shells, and especially with Crassa- 
tella aliBformi.% teiitAa.bfrix and Meretrix {Qytherea) owta 

Greensands, at times argillaceous, but almost wholly imfossiliferous ; at 
the base lies a pel;)ble-]>ed which sometimes rests on the Cretaceous 
formations ...... ..... 


Feet. 

25 

4 

8 

2 

25 

14 


30 


1 


2 


3 


12 

60 


Besides the fossils enumerated in this table these deposits have furnished a number 
of species of forarainifera {SEiroplecta, Nodosarin, VaginuUna, Cristellaria, Pohj- 
morphina, GloMgerina, Piilvinulina, &c.), also species of Anoinia, Pecten^ JYuculana, 
VeiiericcmUai Astarte, Lucina, CorbiUa, Natka, Mitra., Volutilithes, together with some 
fishes {Galeocerdo, Odontaspis^ Oxyrhma., Lamina,, Carckarodon, Myliohatis), ehelonians 
{Trionyx) and crocodiles {2Viccacham2)sa)d 

In the State of Mississippi the Eocene strata are well developed and have been sub- 
divided into five groups, as in the following table : - — 

5. Vicksburg beds (Orbitoitic) which run in a narrow band tlirough Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, covering the greater part of Florida, and extending 
into Georgia? and Texas. These strata in Mississippi are composed of a loAver 
ferruginous rock (Red Bluff) 12 feet thick, and a set of crystalline limestones and 
blue marls (SO feet) resting on liguitic clays and lignites (20 feet). Among tlie 
fossils are Ostrea gigantea, P^ A,’„ Oardiuni diversnni, Venexkardta 

Pemopwa oblongata, Cipyrwa Untea, Mitm mississlp27ieyi.sis, Oassi- 
V/ Gomis sanridens, Madrepora A.'..,,/, Flabellum, Wailesii, 

Orhitoides Mcmtelli. The last-named fos.-i! -i,:!;;.- ■„:haracteristic, and is 

found also in the West Indies, Malta, and 1 n: ’I’:::- frontier. 

4. Jackson beds (“White Limestone” of Alabama), white and blue marls 
underlain by lignitic clay and ligmite (80 feet), with Zeuglodon viacrospondylus, 
Vemricardla planicosta, Gardvmn, Nicolleti, Nnculana nvnltilineata, Gorbula, 
bicarinata, Rostellaria velata, Voluta dumosa, Mitra dumosa, Oomis tortilis, 
Gyprma fenestndU, kc. 

, 3. Claiborne beds, white and bine marls, and sandy beds with numerouf^ shells 
which indicate a horizon equivalent to that of part of the Calcaire Grolsier of 
the Paris basin. 


^ W. B, Clark, op. cit. p. 58 seq. 

^ A. Heilprin, ‘ Contributions to the Tertiary Geology and Palceontology of the United 
States,’ 1884 ; Proc. Acad. PMladelph. 1887. 
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2. Bulirstone (Siliceous Claiborne), sandstones and siliceous impure limestones 
with Claiborne fossils (400 feet and upwards). 

1. Lignitic sands and clays, with marine fossils, and with interstratified lignites 
and plant -remains {(^hiercus, Po/nflns, Ficus, Laurus, Fersea, Cwniis, Olea, 
RIiamnif.% &c.). 


Over the Rocky Mountain region and the vast plateaux lying to the east of that range 
especially in Utah, AVyoming, Colorado, and Uew Mexico, the older Tertiary formations 
consist mainly of fresh-water stvata of great thickness, the extraordinary richness of 
which in vertebrate and particularly mammalian remains, already referred to (p. 1227), 
has given , them a liigh importance in geological and paheontological history. The 
following subdivisions in descending order have been adopted M— 



'Uinta group (800 feet), developed to the south of the Uinta Mountains in 
Utah, includes tliree fossiliferous horizons : c, the Upper or true Uinta, 
containing Jiyopsoilus, Pammys, Prodctphtvnus, OxyiBuodon, Mesonyx, 
Eidlifiyus, Isectolophus, Triplopus, Amy-uodon, Tclmcctotheriwn, 
nsynj.,-<, JJiplcicodon, BunomcTyx, Leptoreodon, Fomcryx, Protelo- 
theriuui; B, the Lower Uinta or Telniatotherium beds, containing 
Prodaphmiins, Oxytenodon, Tehnatothermiii (several species), Palwo- 
syojjs, Lcptoreodon, Protelotheri.um ; and A, which is probably the 
y. equivalent of the upper part of the Bridger group below. 

'Bridget* group (2000 feet), so named from the Fort Bridger basin, remark- 
able Ibr its abundant and varied fauna, whicli includes numerous 
lemuroids {Jlyopsodus, Microsyops^ Notharctns, Oiiiomys, Anapto- 
morplms), rodents {Pammys, nearly a dozen species), creodoiits {Miacis, 
Vivemivus, Sinopa, Pair i of el is), tillodonts ( TilUitheriim), edentates 
{Stylinodon), amblypods ( UintaPieTiuiii — Deintxem and Tinoceras, 
between 30 and 40 species), primitive forms of hcrsc /Or' '- Ur 
hyracodonts (/y?/?*fa‘%?w, seven or more species), ,'/'■'/.■/ ■■ 

syops, Tclviatotlicriim), ungulates {Uomacodon, kc.)’, hisectivores, bats 
^ and tapirs. 

''Wind River group (800 feet) from the Wind River in W^yonhng. Among 
its characteristic vertebrates are species of Hyojmodvs, .Pelycodus, 
Aficrnsy(tps, Paramys, Vivemivu."-, ritif‘fr.>/,-,i, Ainopa, Msthonyx, 
Rhenacodus, Ooryphodou, Bathyopsis, Hymcoth.eriam, Proioroh ippvs, 
Lavdxlo flier i'lar. IPy^odov. Tdmatothermm, 

'Wn.«atch grnu]'' n-f.:. ) earned from the Wjisatch Mountains in Utah, 

i /Jfn.ij//siidiifi^ six species; Pelyeodns, live species ; Pammys, Vivcrntvns, 
Umtmyon, Palimsinopa, Sino'pa, seven species ; Oxywna., Paimonictis, 
"I ua, Msthonyx, Oalamodon, Phenacodus, Meinscotheriwii, 

( 'nry/)hi>(/nu. nine or more species; Ilyramtherium, Syslcinodon, Trlgo- 
y nolestes. 

^Torrejon group (300 feet), from a locality in north-western New Mexico 
where the strata were studied. The fauna is marked by tlie absence of 
many of the characteristic forms of the later formations, and by the 
})resence of Ptilodus, Neoplay iauUtx, (Jhirox, ludrodon, Afixodectes, 
Tricentes, Chrkwns, JJeltatherknn^ (loniacodon, IHssac'us, Chvnodo^u 
PeriplyaJms ( Qatathlaacs) Mhprotogoyiia, APioclxmus, Paniolamhda, 
PsiMaxotheriuW', Gonoryctes. 

Tuerco group (500 feet), from the Tuerco River, New Mexico, containing 
a launa which is believed to be older than any mammalian fauna in 
Europe. The strata of the group immediately overlie the Upper 
1 Cretaceous formations and contain Polyraastodon, Neoplayiaidax, 
Protochrlacus, Triisodon, Oxyacodon, Feriptycims {(Jatatlilmis), 
V Gonacodoii, Protoyonodo'U, Ilemiyanus, Onychodectes, &c. 


The mrious deposits enumerated in the foregoing table, whether they are regarded 
as having been laid down in lakes or spread out subaerially by running water, occupy 
detached though extensive ai'eas, and their stratigraphical sequence cannot in many 
cases be determined by actual superposition. They have consequently been to some 


^ H. P. Osborn, Bidl, Ameo’. ii/wA*. Nat. IPisL vii. (1895), p. 75 ; viii. (1896), p. 157 ; 
W. D. Matthew, oj). clL xii. (1899), p. 19. 
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extent correlated on the basis of palaeontological evddence. Such coi'relation may not 
be always accurate, for the evidence is sometimes incomplete, and may be misleading. 
The difficulty of making a satisfactory parallelism is well brought out by the history 
of the Tertiary formations of the Denver basin, Colorado. The strata originally 
grouped there under the name of “Laramie” have been found to comprise three 
formations : (1) a lower member, 700 to 800 feet thick, conformable wdth the Cretaceous 
Fox Hills group, containing productive coal-seams and a flora and fauna characteristic 
of the Laramie group as now understood ; (2) a middle member, called the Arapahoe 
group, 600 to 800 feet thick, resting on the first uncoil formably, with a conglomerate 
at its base, containing pebbles of the underlying formation and other older rocks ; (3) 
an upper member, the Denver group, 1400 feet thick, unconformable to the middle 
division, and largely composed of the debris of andesitic lavas. The strong uncon- 
formability between the true Laramie beds (Ho. 1) and the overlying formations indicates 
a prolonged interval of time. The Arapahoe and Denver groups have yielded a 
considerable number of plants and vertebrates, but some difference of opinion exists as 
to the conclusions to be drawm from the collections which have been made. Marsh 
regarded his “Ceratops beds” as Cretaceous, from which many of the animal remains 
came. On the other hand. Cope and Osborn have suggested that the assemblage of 
fossils rather resembles that of the Puerco group. ^ In Southern Colorado the 
Eocene strata have been described as 7000 feet thick, resting imcoiiforrnably on the 
Laramie series. The lowest member (Poison Canon), 3500 feet thick, and the next 
division (Cuchara), *300 feet thick, are classed as Lower Eocene ; the upper (Huerfano), 
3*300 feet thick, is believed to be e<piivalent to the Bridger groiip.^ 

On the Pacific slope Eocene formations attain a thickness of several thousand feet 
in California and Oregon, Avhere they form the Tejon series. In their lower parts they 
consist of conglomerates which pass up into sandstones and these into shales. In 
north-western Oregon they include basalts and tuffs below, covered by thick shales 
containing much material of igneous origin, while in the upper p)art massive sandstones 
predominate. The tuffs were of submarine origin, for they contain MocUola, Turritella^ 
Ostrea^ and other shells. The shales have yielded LiocanUum Untewmj Vemricardia 
planicosta, Modiola ornata, with occasional intercalations of plant-bearing sediments 
and coal-seams.'^ 

South America. — The stratified deposits of Patagonia have given rise to much 
confusion of description. From the latest descriptions of the geologists of the Princeton 
University Expedition, it would appear that the uppermost (Guaranitic) Cretaceous strata 
(p. 1218) Avere deeply eroded before the deposition unconformably upon them of the oldest 
Tertiary formations, and that the supposed coexistence of Cretaceous and later Tertiary 
mammalian types has arisen from inaccurate observations of the stratigraphical relations 
of the rocks. After prolonged exposure and denudation of the Cretaceous series the 
region subsided under the sea, which then laid down the oldest Tertiary deposits, known 
as the Magellanian series. From the marine fossils contained in them, these strata are 
regarded as of late Eocene or early Oligocene age. They include leaf-beds, and in their 
upper parts several seams of pure lignite varying from a few inches to ten or twelve 
feet in thickness.^ 

Australasia. — Vast areas in this region are covered with strata that sometimes attain 
. a depth of several hundred feet, containing both terrestrial and marine deposits, which 

^ Whitman Cross, Aimr. Journ. ScL xxxvii. (1889), p. 261 ; .xliv. (1892), p. 19 ; Proc. 
Colorado Sci. Soc. Oct. 1892 ; Monograph If.S. G, S. No. xxvii. (1896), p. 155.^ In this 
last-named essay the difficulties of correlation are stated in much detail. 

B. C. Hills, Proc. Colorado Sci. Soc. iii. (1888), p. 148 ; (1889), p. 217 (1891). 

J. S. Diller, ‘A Geological Eeconnaissance of North-Western Oregon,’ 17th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. a. S. 1896. 

^ J. B. Hatcher, Amer. Journ. Sci. ix. (1900), p. 97. 
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have been grouped Avith more or less confidence according to the accepted classification of 
the Tertiary formations. ' It is at least certain that a succession can be traced among them, 
with an increasing proportion of recent species in the 3^ounger parts of the series. Through- 
out the whole of Eastern Australia, including most of Egav South Wales and Queensland, 
no marine Tertiary fossils have been discovered. In the south-west of New South AT ales 
and in Victoria, previous to the eruption of basalt-sheets and tuffs, an extensive series of 
conglomerates, siliceous sandstones, clays, ironstones, and lignites Avas deposited in 
A^alleys and probably lake-basins. On the Dividing Range these strata rise to 4000 feet 
above the sea. At Bacchus Marsh in A^ictoria and elseAvliere they hav^e yielded leaves 
of Laurus, Cinnaniomitm., Ginlcgo, Lastraxt, Ta&ntopteris, kc. Above these plant- 
bearing beds, AA’hich have been regarded as Lower Aliocene, but may be Eocene or even 
Cretaceous, marine deposits supposed to be Aliddle and Upper Miocene occur on the 
flanks of the Dividing Range of Ncav South AVales up to heights of 800 feet. In South. 
Australia and Victoria extensive marine accumulations of clay, sand, and limestone, 
often underlying Avidespread basalt-plateaux, have yielded numerous foramiriifera, 
especially at Alount Gam bier and Murray Flats in South Australia ; upwards of 50 
species of corals, Avhich are only slightly related to the living species of the surrounding 
seas, but include three European Tertiaiy species ; ^ inarA^ echinoderius and polyzoa, and 
a large niolluscan fauna, in Avhich the genera TFaldhemvia, Cuculla'a, Pectunmlus, 
Trigonia, Cyprxa, Fusus, Ilaliotis, Micrcx, MUra, Trivia, Turritclla, Voluta, kc., occur. 
The A'ertebrate organisms consist of fishes (including the Avorld-Avide genera CarcJiarodon, 
Lamna, Odontanpis, Oxyrldna), a few marsupials {Fettongia, Nototherium, Phascolomys, 
Sarcophilns), Avith some marine mammalia {Sgiuilodon, Ardocephalus). At the head of 
the Great Australian Bight, an Eocene chalk-rock Avith hints and polyzoan limestones, 
forms clifts about 250 feet high, but descends more than tAvice that depth beneath the 
surface. In South Australia the older Tertiary deposits have been divided by Professor 
Tate into four groups, Avhich in ascending order are ; {a) Inferior marine beds, chalk- 
rocks, clays, and limestones ; {b) LoAver Murravian sandstones Avith Zcuglodon, Lovmia, 
Magasella, Megalaster ; (a) Aliddle Alurravian limestones and sandstones, Avith an 
abixndant and varied marine fauna {Carcharodon, Zauira, Odontaspir, Nassa, Ancilla, 
Cassis, Voluia, MargincUa, Mangilia, Ceritldnin, Conus, CamcelUtria , Naiica, Pecten, 
Lima, Spondylus, Niimla, Limopsls, Ciianna, Cldone, Pdiynchondla, Tcrchratidina, 
Waldlievmia, Tcrcbnitula, Etqmtagns, Leltocyalhus, kc. ; {d) Upper Alurravian oyster- 
beds and sandstones {Trigonia, Pectnncidus, Tcllimt, Madra, Clypcaslcr, kc.). 

In Tasmania an important series of older Tertiary deposits has also been found. 
At the top, leaf-beds, lignites, and beds Avith inarinc fossils occur, associated with 
extensive sheets of felspar-basalts and tuffs. The tuffs have yielded Eypsiprhnnus and 
Phascolomys. Next comes a great series of sandstones, clays, and lignites, varying 
from 400 to 1000 feet in thickness, and sometimes, as in the Launceston basin, covering 
an area of at least 600 scpiare miles. This series encloses a rich flora, including species- 
of oak, elm, beech, laurel, cinnamon, and araucaria, Avith fruits of protcaceous, 
sapindaceous, and coniferous trees. The fresh-Avater and terrestrial character of the 
deposits is further confirmed by the occurrence in them of Unio, Melix, Vitrina,- 
BuUmus, kc. The third group in descending order is of marine origin, and is Avell seen 
at Table Cape. It consists of shelly limestones, calcareous sandstones, coral-rag, and 
pebbly bands, and is replete Avith fossils, only from 1 to 3 per cent of the shells 
belonging to existing species. Characteristic forms are Voluta anticmgnlata, Cassis' 

^ Duncan, Q. J. C. 1870, p. 313. See also papers by A. C. R. Selwyn, “Report on 
Geology oJWVfelbonrne,” kc.. Pari. I^apers, 1854-56 ; ‘ Exhibition Essays, ' 1866. J. E. Tennison 
AVoods, Q. J. G. S. xvi. p. 253 ; Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania, 1876, p. 92. P. M‘Coy, ‘Exhibi- 
tion Essays,’ 1861, j). 159. G. B. Pritchard, Australasian Assoc. 1895 ; “’On Tertiaries of 
Australia, with Catalogue of Fossils,” Adelaide Technological Museum, 1892 ; and joint 
papers with Mr. T. S. Hall in Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria from 1893 onwards. 
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sii.jfiatus, Ciiprma Archer i, Ancllla nmcronata^ Banopmi Af/nciai, Walclliemiia gari- 
baltUana, LorcnUc Forhesi, Ccllepora garnhiercnsisA 

In Kew Zealand, rocks believed by Sir Janies Hector to be partly a Cretaceo-Tertiary 
series are mainly composed of a shelly calcareous sandstone ivith corals and polyzoa, 
wliicli in its lower ]»art passes occasionally into an imperfect nunmiulitic limestone 
{Nummiilitic beds, Hutchison’s Quarry beds, Hount Brown beds). Volcanic action 
was greatly developed during the deposit of these strata in both islands. Hence inter- 
bed<led lavas and tuffs are frequent, and in the North Island the calcareous deposits 
are often wholly replaced by wide-spread trachyte-flows and volcanic breccias. - 

Captain Hutton has proposed a separation of the younger deposits of the colony into 
three formations : 1st, Waipara (Cretaceo-Tertiary of the Geological Survejq now regarded 
by him as probably Upper Cretaceous), consisting of argillaceous limestone and calcareous 
sandstone, underlain by marl and other sandstones with a maximum thickness of 
about 1200 or 1300 feet ; the lower strata contain brown-coal, and among the plants 
Araumria, Flahellaria, Oainwnomiwi, and a number of genera still living in New 
Zealand, such as Fana.v, Loranthns, FaguSy Laminara, Poclocarpiis, Lacrydium. 
Higher up come marine sediments, enclosing species of Ostrea^ Fecten^ Ferna, Tcllina, 
Trigoma, Inoceram.us, Belemnites, Ammonites, Scaphites, together with remains of 
fishes {Myliobatis) and marine sauriaiis {Ghioliosaurus^ Fplycotylus, Leiodon), During 
the deposition of the older rocks of this division volcanic activity showed itself along the 
western margin of the Canterbury plains, the earliest eruptions consisting of rhyolite 
followed by dolerite and basalt. 2ud, Oamaru (Upper Eocene of Survey), regarded by 
Captain Hutton as Oligocene [postca, p. 1261} ; and 3rd, Pareora (Lower Miocene of 
Survey) considered by him to be Miocene (p. 1274).'^ 


Section ii. Oligocene. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

The term '' Oligocene” was proposed in 1854 and again in 1858 by 
Beyrich to include a group of strata distinguishable from the Eocene 
formations of France and Belginin, and which Lyell had classed as “Older 
Miocene.” They consist partly of terrestrial, partly of fresh-water and 
brackish, and partly of marine stiuta, indicating consideralile oscillations 
of level in the European area. They consequently present none of the 
massive deep-water characters so conspicuous in some of the Eocene 
subdivisions. Among other geographical changes of which they preserve 
the chronicles is the evidence of the gradual conversion of portions of the 
sea-fioor over the heart of Europe into wide lake-hasins in which thick 
lacustrine de})osits were accumulated. Some of these lakes did not attain 
their fullovSt development until the Miocene period. 

The Oligocene flora, according to Heer, is comp>osed mainly of an 

1 Mr. R. M. Jolmstoii, Kegistnir- General at Hobart, Tasmania, ‘ Olxservations with 
respect to the Nature ami Classificatiou of tlie Tertiary Rocks of Australasia’ (1888), and 
his important volume, ‘A Systematic xVccoimt of the Geology of Tasmania, ’ 1888, pp. 208- 
295, where much information is also given regarding the geology of the other Australasian 
colonies. 

- Hector’s '' Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 28. 

Trans. Xeic Zmlmul Inst. xix. (1886), p. 392 ; xxxii. (1899), p. 168. 

^ ^loncdsberuliL Akml. Berlin, 1854, pp. 640-666 ; 1858, p. 51. 
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ever£!;reen vegetation, and lias characters linking it with the living tropical 
floras of India and Australia and with the subtropical flora of America. 
It includes some ferns, fan-palms, and feather-palms {Sahal, Fhcenicites), 
a number of conifers {Ser/uota, &c., Fig. 469), cinnamon-trees, evergreen 




(i, Seciuoiu Linif^sdorfli, Brorigii. (i) (from Heer’s ‘ PMar. Terfc. Helvetian, ’ i. pi. 21) ; 
b, Ghara Lyellii, Forbes (’,")• 


oaks, custard-apples, gum-trees, spindle-trees, oaks, figs, laurels, willows, 
vines, and proteaceous shrubs (Drifamlra, Dvya%droide<i). 

The fauna displays a distinct advance on that of the previous period, 
and a nearer afiproach to that of the present day. The nummulites, 
though they no longer play the important .part which they did in Eocene 
times, continue abundant in the southern regions of Europe, but rapidly 



h 

Fij^. 470.— Oligoct'iift Liuiudlibrauclus, 
n., Morutri.K (Oytluirea) iuerasHata, Sow. (Ij) ; h, Ostrea cyatliula, Lam. ( 3 ). 


diminish in number and variety after the close of the Oligocene 
period. Coral-reefs may still lie traced along the flanks of the 
mountain cliain from the Pyrenees to the eastern Alps. The 
existing fiunilies of crinoids and sea-urchins have their representatives in 
the Oligocene fauna. Bryozoa are found in great profusion in the deposits 
of this period in North Germany. Among the Oligocene mollusca (Figs. 
470, 471) some of the more impoi^tant genera are Ostrea, Pede-n^ JSfucula, 
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Cardiurn, Jlleretrix (Cytherea), Corhicula, Cancellaria, Alurex, Fiisus, Typhis^ 
Fleurotoma, Foliitilithes, Cerithium^ Fotamides, Melania, Flanorlis} 

As a notable portion of the Oligocene series, both in the Old and the 
New World, consists of the deposits of lake basins, the fauna of the land has 
been preserved more fully than among the other older Tertiary formations. 
Especially remarkable is the variety of insect life which has in this way 
.been recorded. The most striking example of this variety and abundance 
is supplied by the small basin of Florissant in Southern Colorado, from 
which Mr. Scudder has obtained more than 1300 species, which embrace 
representatives of all the great divisions of insect life, including upwards 
of 30 species of spiders. Some idea may be formed of the richness of 
these strata from the fact that up to the year 1885 they had furnished 
more than 4000 specimens of ants. They have also supplied remains of 
birds, including even the feathers, together with relics of the flora 
of the surrounding land, and of the fishes that tenanted the lake.^ From 
the deposits left by the lakes in Central France we obtain a glimpse of 



d 


Fig. 471.— Oligocene Gastoro])od.«. 

(i, Planorbis eiioniphaliis, Sow. (f|) ; h, rotamitle.‘^(Granulolabiuin) idicatus, Lam. (§) ; Potarnide.s 
chictus, Sow. (g) ; d, Liinna^a longiscata, Brongn. (§). 

the varied bird life of that region in Oligocene time. Thus from the 
lacustrine beds of the Department of the Allier no fewer than 66 species 
had been obtained previous to the year 1871, comprising parroquets, 
trogons, flamingoes, ibises, pelicans, marabouts, cranes, secretary-birds, 
eagles, grouse, and numerous gallinaceous birds — a fauna which reminds 
us of that of the lakes in Southern Africa.^^ 

It is the mammalian portion of the fauna, however, which claims 
chief attention as evidence of the biological advance of the period. It 
shows a continual increase in variety of forms. According to Gaudry the 
following chronological sequence of appearances and disappearances 
during the Oligocene period have been noted in Europe.^ — 

^ For a list of JBritisli Oligocene mollusca, see Mr. R. B. Newton’s volmne cited on 

p. 1226. 

‘•i B. U.S.. G. &: No. 93 (1892). ^ 

^ A. Milne-Edwards, ‘Oiseaux Fossils de la France,’ 1867-71 ; Boyd Dawkins, ‘Early 
Man in Britain,’ p. 64. 

^ ‘Les Enchaiiiements du Monde Animal,’ 1878, p. 4. Compare tlie table, postea, p. 
1260. 
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3rd Stage (Aqiiitaii-" 
ian).— -St. Gca'and- 
le-Puy (Allier), Cal- 
caire de Beaiice in 
part. ^ 

2iid Stage (Staiupiaii).d 
— Fontainebleau |_ 
Sands, Ferte-Alais I 
(Seine-et-Oise). J 

1st Stage (Inl'ra- 
Tongrian . San nois- 

ia:i;. de 

Brie, &c. 


Appearance of tlie genera Rhuwceros (?), Tajyirus, Paltho- 
chocrus, shrew, Rlenioaorex, Mysarachnc, mole, musk-rat, 
Potmuoth-eriim^ Palaeonycteris. The ruminants are as 
yet without horns ; the proboscidians have not yet 
appeared. 

Appearance of the genus Tetracus. Disappearance of 
Palwothcriuni and ^1 noplotheri iim, Beign of Hyoy)otcm if a 
and A nihracotherimii. 

Appearance of the genera OadiH'cotheriiDn, Ilyrackyus (an 
American g-vu-''. ^-'duiL, Anchracotheriian^ Dacry- 
therium, < TrarjuIoJiyus, Lo]phiomeTy;t', 

IT > f :r: 11.1 I i.-i ( 2 ) Gelocus, IJ remoth ei'itim, Thereathcrium , 

dog pOj tiivet, marten, Plesictls, Palmogale, AElurktyr, 
Ilk molo2)kifs, JS'errolem uj •. 


The White Eiver series of deposits in Dakota and other interior States 
of America (p. 1260) have furnished an abundant series of mammalian 
vertebrates, which continues and increases the astonishment with whicli 
the Eocene treasures of the West have filled geologists and comparative 
anatomists. The long list of fossils includes a number of marsupials closely 
allied to the living American opossums (DideljEiys) ; rodents, including IscJnj- 
rotmjs, SciuniSy Gyimioptychiis, Eunvijs, several beavers {Sir,i''nllhrr), and some 
hares (Palmolagus). The creodonts were represented around those western 
lakes by several species of IIiitMnodoii. the carnivores by canidfe 
(Dtqdmrios or E lojl Cyno(Hdu), weasels {Bunwhirus or Palmgale), 

. felidse (Einidis, IlojjlopJumms or ErriKNioduii; Evsniilus). There were like- 
wise insectivores (idops), horses {A[esoJdp2^us or Ancliifkermn, AnchipgPis), 
lophiodonts (Colodon), tapirs (Protaplmd), rhinoceroses (Legjtaeemtheriwn^ 
Acerafhenim, Hyracodon, the gigantic rhinoceros -like 

Tifanotkeriim^ of which nearly 30 species have been determined/ 
artiodactyl ungulates {IlyigMaimix^ Elothermin), primitive ruminants 
{Agrit/chu;n{.% Oreodon, Eporeodcni, Ilesorrodon, Epkiuchenia, camels of the 
genera Pdebrotherkmi and ProtommjXj &c., tragulida?- or chevrotains of the 
genera Legdorneryx, Hypertraguhts, Ifypisodus, and representatives of the 
allied family of protoceratidse (Profoceras). 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain. — Oligoeene strata are condiied to one small area in this country. They 
occur in the Hampshire basin iind Isle of Wight, where, resting conrormal)ly upon the 
top^of the Eocene deposits, they consist of sands, clays, marls, and limestones, in tliiii- 
.-nAdded alternations. They were accumulated partly in the sea, |)artly in brackish, and 
partly in fresh water. They were hence named by Edward Forbes “tlie fluvio-marine 
series,” and were divided by him and W. H. Bristow into the following groups in de- 
scending order : - — 

^ H. F. Osboru, Bull. Amer. Jim, Eat. Hist. viii. (1896), p. 174. This observer has 
shown that the genera Synibarodon, Diconodon^ Broil opSy TUanoj^s, A Heps, Ilaplaceidon an<l 
Biplocouus have been founded on dillerences of character arising from marks of sex, age or 
individual "^riabilit5^ and have no standing, all the forms designated by them being referable 
to Titanothermm. The American sequence of niainmals is given, ^ostea, p. 1260. 

^ ‘‘Geology of the Isle of Wight,” i/m. ileol. Survey, 2iid edit. (1889), p. 124. The 
grouping as there given has been slightly nioditied by Mr. G. Keid iu the course of a re- 
survey of the Isle of Wight. The strata were formerly regarded as Upper Eocene. 

VODkII • 2 N 
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Hainstea<,I Beds. — {h) Marine stage with Corbidct, Meretrix {fjijthevea), 

Ostmi callifeni, Volutilithes^ Eatlccti Potamides^ and Melania . . 31 ft. 

\al) Fresh-water^ estuaidne, and lagoon stage, with JJnio^ Corhtcida, 

SjjhhrLura, Vkijxmis, Stenothyra, Melanojisis^ PUinorhis, Potamides 
(rare), turtles, crocodiles, mammals, leaves, and seeds . . . 225 ,, 

Bembridge Beds. — {h) Bembridge marls — a fresh -water, estuarine, and 
marine series of clays and marls, with Viviimrus^ Melania^ Melanopsis^ 

Limnmi^ Corhicida, Unio^ Ostrea, Meretrix, Preissensia, Nacida 70-120 ,, 

{a) Bembridge Limestone — full of fresh -water shells {Limnsea, 

Phinorhis, &c.), and sometimes with many land-shells {Amphidrornus, 

Glandina, Helix, kc.) ......... 15-25 ,, 

Osborne Beds. — Marls, clays, shales, and limestones, with Limnmi, 

Planorbis, Vivlparas, Melanopsis, Melania, Ohara, kc,. . . 80-110 

Headon Beds. — (r) Upper stage, consisting of fresh- water clays, marls, 
and bands of limestone, with Erodnna {Potamomya), Limnma, Corhi- 
cida, ZLiio, Planorbis, Viviparus, 3fela7io2ms, kc. .... 40-60 ,, 

(b) Middle stage, clays, sands, loams, and limestone, with brackish- 
water and marine fossils {Potamides, Melania, Matica, Neritma, 

Pisania, Ancilla, Meretrix {Cytherea), Psammobia, Ostrect, Oorbicula, 

&c.) .... * 30-126 „ 

{a) Lower stage, marls, clays, sandstones, .and tixfaceons limestones 
with fresh- and braeki.sh-water shells {Linmeea, Viviparus, Pkmorbis, 

Oorbicula {Potamomya), kc.) . . . . . .. . 60-157 ,, 

A large number of the marine niollusca of the Headon Beds range downwards into 
the Barton Clay, but about half are peculiar to the Oligocene series. Among the more 
abundant forms in the Isle of Wight are Meretrix {Cytherea) incrassata, Ostrea rclata, 
0. flabellula, Nucula hcadonciisis, Potamides {Batillaria) concavus, ^lelanopsisfusifomnis, 
Pisania labiata, Mtcrex sexdentatus, Neritma aperta, N. coricava, A^icilla buecinoides, 
Melania mu7'icata, and several species of Cancellaria, Natica, Pleicrotoma, and VoluU- 
lithes, with Balanus imguifo^miis. The estuarine and fresh-w’ater strata are marked by 
species of Erodona {Pota^nomya) and Gorbicxda, while the purely fresh-water deposits are 
full chiefly of Liinnoeids belonging to the genera Lminsea and Planoi'bis, L. longiscata 
and P. euomphahis being perhaps the most abundant and conspicuous species ; Vivipaxnis 
(Paludma) lentus is also plentiful. Mr. Reid has remarked that every variation in the 
salinity of the water seems to have affected the molluscan fauna of the estuary in which 
these deposits were accumulated. When the water was quite fresh the pond snails 
flourished in abundance, and their remains were mingled with those of Unio and Helix. 
The gradual inroad of salt water is marked by the advent of Erodona {Potaxnomya), 
Oorbicula, Potamides, Melania, and Melanopsis, while the thoroughly marine fauna with 
volutes and cones shows when the sea had entirely replaced the fresh water.^ 

The Bembridge Limestone, one of the most conspicuous members of the Oligocene 
series in the Isle of Wight, is a remarkable example of a fresh-water limestone, full of 
f resh- water and terrestrial shells and nucules of Ohara. The land-shells comprise tropical- 
looking gigantic species of Axnplhidroxiius {A. ellipticus) and Glandina {G. costellata). 
An interesting feature in the overlying Bembridge marls is the occurrence of a thin band 
from two inches to two feet in thickness of a fine-grained limestone like lithographic 
stone, containing many insect -remains together with leaves and fresh -water shells. 
Some twenty genera of insects have been detected in it, including forms of coleoptera, 
hymenoptera, lepidoptera, diptera, neuroptera, ort^ptera, and hemiptera.- 

The Hamstead (formerly Hempstead) beds form an interesting close to the Oligocene 
series. They consist chiefly of fresh-water, estuarine, and lagoon deposits. But they 
pass upward into a group of marine strata of which, owing to denudation, only about 
30 feet are now visible. Among the more abundant or peculiar of the slTfells in this 

^ C. Reid, ‘Geology of the Isle of Wight,’ p. 147. 

2 H. Woodward, q. J. G. S. xxxv. p. 342 ; C. Reid, ‘ Geology of the Isle of Wight,’ 
p. 177. 
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marine band the following may be mentioned : — Ostrea calUfera, 0. adlata (both peculiar), 
2Ieretrix [Oythcrca) LyelliU Corlulct 0. vectemis, Cuma monoplex, Volutilithcs 

llatMcri, Potamicles plkatus, P. Sedgunchii, Sirchloceras cornuoidesl • 

Considerable interest attaches to the marine band forming tlie middle division of 
the Headon beds, as it serves for a basis of correlation between the English strata and 
their equivalents on the Continent. This band, so well seen in the Isle of Wight, 
occurs also at Brockenhurst and other places in the New Forest. It has yielded 
more than 230 species of fossils, almost all marine mollnsks, but including also 
14 species of corals. Of these organisms, a considerable proportion is common to the 
Lower Oligoceiie of France, Belgium, and Germany, and 22 species are found in the 
Upper Bagshot beds.“ 

The Oligoceiie or fliivio-marine series of the Flampshire basin has likewise yielded 
vertebrate remains such as characterise tlie corresponding deposits of the Continent. 
They include those of rays (Myliohatis), snakes (Palcryx), crocodiles, alligators, turtles 
{Ocadia, Trionyx, numerous species), 'and a cetacean {Bahviioptera ?) ; while from the 
Bembridge beds have come the bones of a number of the characteristic mammals 
{Anchiloplins, Anthracothcriitm.^ Anoplotheritim, two species, PcUirotheriuni, six or more 
species, Glmropotamu^, IHchodon). The to]) of the tluvio-marine series in the Isle of 
Wifdit having been removed in denudation, the records of the rest of the Oligoceiie 
period have there entirely disappeared. 

For many years it was customary to consider as Miocene certain plant-bearing strata, 
of which a siiiall detached basin occurs at Bovey Tracey, Devonshire, but which are 
mainly distributed in the great volcanic plateaux of Antrim and the west of Scotland. 
These strata have subsequently been regarded as equivalents of the Oligocene 
formations on the Continent. At the Bovey Tracey locality, which is not more than 80 
*miles from the Eocene leaf-beds of Bournemouth and the Isle of Wight, a small but 
interesting group of sand, clay, and lignite beds, from 200 to 300 feet thick, lies 
between the granite of Dartmoor and the greensand hills, in what was evidently the 
hollow of a lake. From these beds, Heer of Zurich, who has thrown so mucli liglit on 
the Tertiary floras of both the Old World and tlie New, described about 50 species 
of plants, which, in his opinion, place this Devonshire group of strata on the same geo- 
logical horizon with some part of the Molasse or Oligocene (Lower Miocene) groups of 
Switzerland. Among the species are a number of ferns {Ldstnva stiriaca, Pccopforhv 
{Osmtmda) lignif/im, &c.) ; some conifers, particularly Sequoia OouUsuv, tlie matted 
debris of which forms one of the lignite beds ; cinnamon-trees, evergreen oaks, custard- 
apples, eucalyxitus, spindle-trees, a fe\v grasses, water-lilies, and a palm {Palmadtcs). 
Leaves of oaks, figs, laurels, willows, and seeds of grapes have also been detccted—the 
whole vegetation implying a subtropical climate/* Subsequently Mr. Starkie Gardner 
expressed tlic o])inion that this flora is on the same horizon as that of Bournemouth, 
that is, in the Middle Eocene group.^ Mr. Clement Ihdd, also, has expressed the 
opinion that “the resemblance of the deposits and of 'their flora to the undoubted 
Bagshot [Beds] of Dorset is most striking. Still one cannot say tliat the botanical 
evidence is conclusive, for the species are few and greatly need re-examination. Other 

'*■ C. Reid, oq). ciL p. 20(5. 

2 A. von Kiinen, Q. J. (J. S, xx. (1864), p. 97. Duncan, oqn cU. xxvi. (1870), p. 66. 
J. W. Judd, op. cit xx.xvi. (1880), p, 137 ; xxxviii. (1882), p. 461. H. Keeping and E. B. 
Tawney, op. cit. xxxvii. (1881), p. 85 ; xx.xix. (1883), p. 566. E. B. Tawney, GeoL 
1883, p. 157. W. Keeping, (JeoL May. 1883, p. 428. J. W. Elwes, Brit Am)e. 1882. 
Sects, p. 536. 

** PhiL Trans. 1862. 

“British Eocene Flora,” Pahvant. Soc. 1879, p. 18. See also Q. J. O. S. xli. p. 82. 
The uncertainty hitherto experienced in the correlation of deposits by means of land-plants 
has been already referred to (pp. 832, 839, 848, 1034). 
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fossils are almost entirely absent.” ^ If this view be ultimately established, the volcanic 
rocks of the north-west of Britain, with their leaf-beds, may be also relegated to the 
Eocene period. In the meantime, hoAvever, these various plant-bearing deposits are 
retained here in the Oligoceiie series as possibly equivalents of the brown-coal and 
molasse of the Continent. 

The plateaux of Antrim, Mull, Skye, and adjacent islands are composed of successive 
outp)Ourings of basalt, which are prolonged through the Faroe Islands into Iceland, and 
even far up into Arctic Greenland. In Antrim, where the great basalt sheets attain 
a thickness of 1200 feet, there occurs in them an intercalated band about 30 feet thick, 
consisting of tuffs, clays, thin conglomerate, pisolitic iron-ore, and thin lignites. Some 
of these layers are full of leaves and fruits of terrestrial plants, with occasional insect- 
remains. According to the data collected by a Committee of the British Association, 
upwards of thirty species of plants have been obtained, including conifers {CuprcssiiLO.rylon, 
Taiijodiuni, Bequ.oia, Pimis), monocotyledons {Phragiiiites, Poacitcs, Iris), dicotyledons 
{Sali.v, Popidus, Ahvus, Ooryhis, Quercus, Fag us (?), Platanus, Passafras, Acer, 
Andromeda, Viburnum, Arcilia, Nyssa, Magnolia, Pliaimius, Juglans, ko.)-" 
west of Scotland the volcanic sheets attain still greater dimensions, reaching in Mull a 
thickness of 3000 feet, and there also including thin tuffs, leaf-beds, and coals. In 
Mull, Skye, and Antrim the terraces of basalt, with occasional comparatively thin bands 
of tuff and sheets of rhyolitic and trachytic lavas, form a noble example of the extravasa- 
tion of great piles of molten material without the formation of central cones or the discharge 
of much fragmentary matter (p. 345). They have been invaded by huge bosses of 
gabbro and of various granitoid rocks, which send veins into and alter the basalt. They 
are likewise traversed by veins of pitchstone, but more especially by prodigious numbers 
of basalt-dykes, which in Scotland have a prevalent AY.N.W. and E.S.E. direction. 
The basalt-plain was channelled by rivers, and into the ravines thus eroded streams of 
pitchstone made their way (Scuir of Eigg), whence it is evident that the volcanic 
eruptions lasted during a protracted period.** 

France. — In the Paris basin, where a perfect upward passage is traceable from 
Eocene into Oligoceiie beds, the latter are composed of the following subdivisions : 


f Calcaire de la Beauce — a lacustrine deposit, is separable into a higher assise 
“ ' (Molasse du Gatinais, sometimes 57 feet) consisting of green marl, siliceous 
sand, and calcareous sandstone passing into the Helix limestone of the 
Orlcanais [Helix Moroguesi, H. aicrelimms, II. Tristani, Planorhis solidus, 
Lwinma Larteti, Melania aquitanica, &c.) ; and a lower, composed of 
limestone (Calcaire dii Gatinais with Limnrea Brongniarti, L. cornea, L. 


^ I 


1 Q. J. G, S. lii. (1896), p. 490, and liv. (1898), p. 234. 

2 W. H. Baily, Brit. Assoc. 1879, Rep. p. 162 ; 1880, p. 107 ; 1881, p. 152 ; J. Starkie 
Gardner, Q. J. G. 8 . xli. p. 82 ; xliii. p. 270. On the north coast of Antrim, near Ballintoy, 
a band of tuff occurs about 150 feet thick. But in Ireland, as in Scotland, the tuffs take 
quite a subordinate place among the great piles of basalt. 

A. G., Proc. Hoy. Soc. Edin. vi. (1867), p. 71 ; Q. J, G. 8. xxvii. (1871), p. 280 ; xlviii. 
(1892), Pres. Address, p. 162 ; 1. (1894), pp. 212, 645 ; lii. (1896), pp. 331-405 ; ‘Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ 1867, vol. ii. ; Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxxv. (1888), p. 21. 
Professor Judd [Q. J. G. 8. xxx. (1874), p. 220 ; xlv. (1889), p. 187 ; xlix. (1893), p. 175) 
supposed that there w*ere five great volcanic cones in the Western Islands Avhence the streams 
of basalt flowed, and of which the mountains of Mull, Skye, &c. are the degraded ruins, 
and he regarded the granitoid rocks as older than the others. The true order of succession 
as established by me has been completely demonstrated by the recent detailed examination 
of the ground by Mr. liarker of the Geological Survey, Sumviary of Progress .op Geol. Sur e, 
for 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900 ; Geol Mag. 1901, p. 506. 

Dollfus, B. 8. G. F. 3® ser. vi. (1878), p. 293. A. De Lapparent, ‘ Traite,’ 4th edit. 
1900. The separation of an Oligocene series in the I^aris basin is not admitted by some 
Frenhh geologists. 
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q/lindrha, ffeh\c Ramondi, Oi/cJosi ■■ . P^'-norhis cormi^ Pot- 

(f/ijiides Lama/'cki, and a miiiiher of A/ithmcotherlum, 

Aceratheriiijii, Rhinoceros, &c. 

rSableset cle Fontainebleau and o'.mi-;- In tlie Btampes district, 

where these deposits are Avell .h-cclc.p-.Mi. ■.In-y reach a thickness of 
about 130 feet. At tlieir top lies the Ormoy Sand, wliich has been 
indurated by a siliceous cement and furnishes hard paving-stones. The 
fauna on the whole is marine, as is shown by its including species of 
BifceutuiJ), Pleurotoma, Cerithium, NciUca, Cassidaria, Meretru' incrassata. 

Oyster-marls with Ostrea longlroslris, 0. cijathula, and Corhnia suhjjlsum, 
forming o’’ ir water-bearing horizon below the thick overlying 
sands. T' ■ n pass into the Molasse d’Jjltrechy with Potainidcs 

^ 2 AIccUus, Bayania senPidccALssatit, 2[erctrlx incrassata, &c. 

' Calcaire de la Brie, a lacustrine limestone with few fossils, Lhnmva cornea, 
P/anorlds comic, Chara, &c. 

Green -Marls (Marnes a C!yrenes, glaises vertes), consisting of an upi)er 
mass of non-fossiliferous clay, and a lower group of fossiliierous laminated 
marls {PidAimidcs^ilicaius, Psammohuc />?<'. -I'l.. Pi-rhicidasc'inistriata — conre.ca). 

Riipva- gypseous blue mai'ls, with very d-w hx.-ii- {Nystia pPicaia). White 
marls (Mariies de Pantin), with Linintaa, striyosa, Phvnorhis ^dunulatus, 
B nil in la. (iVystia) ThichastelL 


Geographical names liave been assigned to the subdivisions of the Oligocene series in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and North Italy. The lowest member is called Tongrian, 
from Tongres, in Limbourg.^ Above it comes the Stampian, so named from ]i)tampes, 
where it is typically developed. The uppermost group is known as Aquitanian, from its 
well-marked occurrence in Aquitania. 

The chief area of Oligocene strata in France lies in the Paris basin between Epernay 
and Saumur, where, spreading over a wide extent of country, they have heoii cut down 
by the streams so as to reveal the Eocene formations below them. The next tract in 
importance lies far to the south-west (Aquitania), where the Lower Oligocene division 
consists of a group of strata alternately marine and fresh-water.- At the bottom lies a 
band of marls with Anomia and Ostrea, which graduates upward into molasse and lime- 
stone (Castillon, Civrac) containing lacustrine shells, and possibly ecpiivalent to the 
Calcaire de la Brie of the Paris basin. Next comes a thorouglily marine band in the 
form of a limestone lull of remains of star-iishes, togetlier witli species of 2s;ntka, 
CcritJvmn, Trochus, &c., but pa.ssing laterally into fresh-water deposits. The highest or 
Aquitanian division includes a series of “ fahms,” or limestones, marls, and sandstones, 
partly marine and partly lacustrine. The marine bands are marked by the presence of 
Ostrea aginensis, Bucina scopulcmwi. Area cardUformis, TurritcUa JJesmarestl, CcritJiimn 
calcAilosumi, G. bidentatum, 0. falla.c, G. margaritacrnmi, Pyru.la Lalnei, The lake 
deposits, in addition to fresh-water and land shells, enclose- remains of land-plants as well 
as bones of the terrestrial mammals of tlie time. Similar alternations of sedimentary 
conditions may l:)e traced eastwurrds through Languedoc and tlie Ardeche’into Provence, 
where lacustrine deposits {Ph-ym, Plmorlm, Limmm) lie immediately upon the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks. At Aix these beds have long been noted for their abundant 
plants {CaUitfis Brongnuirti, Widdringtonui hrachyphylla, FlahcUaria lamanonis, 
QueixiLS, Lemnes, Ginnamomum), insects and mammals {Pitlavlkcrl'im, Xiphodo 7 i, 
Anoplotlierium, Clucropotamm). In I)auphin6 the Upper Oligocene division is re- 
presented by from 800 to 900 feet of marls and limestone-hands, with Alelama and 
Gorhiculct, and capped by limestones containing land or fresh-water sliells. Still fartlier 
east the Olmoceue passes into the Fly.sch of the Alps. 

The braScish Waters in which the deposits of the lower division of the Oligocene series 


^ Professor Be Lapparent, instead of this term, proposed originally by Dumont, has 
adopted “ Sannoisian,” from Sannois, near Paris. 

- A detailed account of the Tongrian stage in Aquitania has been given by Profe.ssor 
Fallot of Bordeaux, Mein. Soc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux^ 4^^ ser. v. (1894). 
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in the Paris basin were laid down seem to have stretched southward into the Plateau 
Central. That region had long been a terrestrial surface on which a crust of weathered 
material (laterite) had accumulated. In the hollows of this surface, marls and 
limestones were deposited, containing Cerithvum margarifAtcmjti and species of 
Futcmidcs and Corhiciila. By degrees there arose a lake or group of lakes, in 
the sediments of which have been abundantly preserved the relics of the lacustrine fauna 
as well as of the plants and animals of the surrounding land. In the largest of these lakes, 
that of the Liniagne d’ Auvergne, a thick series of arkoses, marls, and limestones 
accumulated. In this mass of strata representatives of the three divisions of the 
Oligocene series have been recognised. Towards the north the middle or Stampian group 
rests directly on the granite, but southwards the lower or Sannoisian appears from under- 
neath and expands until it constitutes there the greater part of the whole succession. 
It marks the spread of brackish water lagoons over the region. The Stampian 
strata, which comprise the main part of the Oligocene history of the Liniagne, reach a 
thickness which may perhaps exceed 1000 metres (3280 feet). They consist of marls, 
limestones, and sandstones, the limestones formed of the remains of lacustrine and 
land-shells {Limnsea, EFystia, Hydrohiay Hel^A cyprids, oogonia of Chara, and in some 
instances the crowded cases of caddis-worms {Plirygmiia), which were constructed of 
young univalve shells. In the lower part of the Stampian group are found# 
Anthracotherimn, Hya^iiodon, Perathermon ; in the middle comes Lophiomeryx, and in 
the upper Bremotherium and CmnothcHiim. The portion of the series referred to the 
Aquitanian stage is comparatively feebly represented in the Liniagne, the best develop- 
ment being seen in the upper marls and j)lant-bearing sands of tlie well-known Hill of 
Gergovia, south of Clermont Ferrand. From the phrygania-liniestones and marls of 
this division, however, an extraordinarily abundant and varied vertebrate fauna' 
has been obtained in the district of Gcrand-le-Fuy. XJp’wards of 50 species of mammals, 
about 70 of birds, 11 of reptiles, 2 of amphibians, have been named by MM. Filliol, 
Pomel, and Milne-Edwards. The mammals include a bat {Palmonydcris), a hedgehog 
{PalmcTinacexis\ various rodents like our modern dormice, marmots, and heavers [Myoxus, 
TitanomySf Scnmis, Etcnec filer) ; a large nuinher of carnivores {Lntra, Amphicyon, 
Cephalogcde^ PlesicHs, Viverra, Herpestes^ Ainphictts, 3/usieIa, Prosehcrus) ; ungulates 
{ChalicothcTium, CsenothcrUmiy Plesiotneryx, . AceratJierium, Phinoccros, Protapirns, 
Eyotherviim, Dremotliermm, Ampliitrcujidus) ; and an opossum {Ainphiperathcrnm). 
The birds comprise parrots {Psittacus), eagles, kites {Milviis)^ owls [B^ilo, Strix), wag- 
tails {Ilotacillct), trogons, woodpeckers [Picus), pigeons {Qolumha, Pterodcs), gallinaceous 
forms [Pctlmortyx), rails {Palhis), flamingoes {Phwnicoptcrus), cranes {Grus), herons 
(Ardea), storks (Argala), ibises, redshanks {Tot, amis), dunlins {Tringa), shearwaters 
{Pufiimis), gulls (Larus), cormorants {Phalacrocorax), gann-ets (Bula), pelicans, and ducks 
{Anas). Among the reptiles are species of Testudo, Ptychogaster, Chehjdra, and Trionyx} 
M. Milne-Edwards called attention to the remarkable resemblance of this avian p.ssemblage 
to that characteristic of the great lake-basins of Central Africa. It may be added that 
an additional feature of interest in the old lakes of the Limagne is presented by the 
abundant intercalation of seams and partings of fine basalt-tufl'interstratificd among the 
marls and limestones, which show' that the volcanic history of that region goes back 
into Oligocene time.- 

^ H. Filhol, Ami. ScL QM. x. (1879) ; xi. (1880) ; xii. (1882) ; A. Milne-Edwards, 

‘ Eecherclies anatomiques et paleontologiqties pour servir a riiistoire des oiseaux fossiles de la 
France,’ 4 vols. 4to, Paris, 1867-71. ^ 

^ These intercalations of tuff form the “Peperites” of Auvergne, regarding wdiich so 
much difference of opinion has been exiwessed. Some geologists, impressed by the proofs of 
intrusion by the peperites in certain places, have come to the conclusion that these tufts are 
everywhere intru.sive, and that their obvious interstratiftcation in thin leaves among the 
undisturbed lacustrine strata is to be exxfiained by some [unintelligible] process of transfusion. 
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111 tlie east and centre of France a peculiar ferruginoiis deposit (Terrain sidero- 
litliiqiie) is traceable over a wide region, sometimes forming the surface and sometimes 
passing under younger Tertiary formations. It consists of an earth or clay full of 
pisolitic grains of limonite, which are often in sufficient quantity to afford a workable 
source of iron. With it are associated sheets of limestone or travertine full of remains of 
Cliara and fresh-water or land shells. Where these dexiosits lie on Jurassic limestones 
they fill up fissures and cavities of the older rock, and, like the Eocene osseous breccias 
already noticed, have entombed and preserved remains of the contemporary terrestrial 
fauna. In some places these remains have accumulated in such quantity as to furnish 
valuable deposits of phosphate of lime. Such are the phosphorites of ('j)uercy, which have 
filled up fissures and pockets in the limestones. The upper part of the deposits generally 
consists in large part of red clay and loam full of granular limonite, while the lower 
portions are phosphatic. There appears to be always a close relation between these 
accumulations and Tertiary strata in their vicinity, and they are never found on the 
higher limestone plateaux above the level of these strata. The Quercy phosphorites are 
famous for the variety of animal remains yielded by them, which number 58 genera of 
mammals, whereof 25 have been found in the Paris gypsum. They include artiodactyle 
ungulates {Ano 2 )lotherium^ AnthracotJierimn, Am^Iiitrngnhcs, Cmnothernmi^ Xiplwdon\ 
perissodactyle ungulates {Lqphiodon), pig- like animals (Oebochterus), a rhinoceros 
(Acerathermin), carnivores {Cynodictys, Eyainodon), and lemuroid monkeys {Ada^m, 
Kecrolemur)! 

Belgium.- — The Oligocene succession in this country diifers from that of France, 
and has received a different nomenclature, as follows : — 


r 


a 

& 


Upper Oligocene wanting in Belgium in the form of marine deposits ; 
represented in Upper Belgium by sands and gravels, sometimes in- 
durated into sandstones and conglomerates, and — 

WVhite fine sands. 

Clay of Boom containing more than 60 species of shells [Mutex TJcshayesi, 
Typhis Schlothel'mi, I^usus datlor, Cassidaria uodom^ Pleurotoma 
Duchasteli, .^f ■ 7f - p - Nuculana 

J)eshayesiana, Corbula striata^ Terebrainlma striahda)^ a number of 
fishes, both teleo.stean and elasmohranch {Oybmni, Dictyodus^ Soom- 
htd/rnyhodon, Luhnu\ C(trchatedon, Lavina, Odoiitaspis, Oxyrhina, Mylio- 
h(ttis', (hdeoterdo, Vluniivt^'. some chelonians, birds {A7m,% 

Larus), and sirenian m:!:::!:;:,!- [rr< , lialUherium, Metaxy- 

^ iherium). 

I^Sands and gravels. 

I Clay with Nucula compta. 


The phenomena are easily understood, however, by one who has made liirnself familiar with 
the behaviour of tuffs in an ancient dissected volcanic region like that of Central Scotland 
(p. 175). The material of the peperites has nucloubtedly here and there filled up the 
volcanic vents, and has even been injected in veins and dykes around their margins. But 
the main mass of the material was ejected from these vents, and Mling, as volcanic dnst and 
sand, over the lake and surrounding ground, became interleaved with the contemporaneou.s 
lacustrine .sediments, thus affording the mo.st satisfactory evidence that the long series of 
volcanic eruptions in Auvergne began as far back as upper Oligocene time. The most recent 
presentation of the arguments for the intrusive nature of the material will be found in No. 
87 of the Bull. Carte CM. France (1902), by J. Giraud, where the fullest account of the 
formatioiLs is given, together with a useful bibliography. Professor Gosselet clearly recognised 
the impo^ibility of accounting lor the tranquil interstratification of the fine material of the 
tuff among the unbroken shells of the llelix-lmiQ^ioii^ by any i)rocess other than that 
of contemporaneous deposition, B. S. G. F, xviii. (1890), p. 913. 

1 H. Filhol, Ami, Sd, CUol. 1876. 

E. Van den Broeck, ‘Materiaux pour Petude de POligocene Beige,’ Bull, Soc, Bdg. 
QU. 1894. 
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I u ! Sands of Berg with Pectuncnlus obavatus^ famous for their large list of 
> ' marine mollusks and fish remains, many of which are the same as those 
I ^ found in the Clay of Boom. 

I Green glaises interstratified with white qiiartzose sand. 

I, I, White quartzose pebble-gravel and black flints. 


r 


SjDS 


-2 

S 2 
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'Sands and marls of Vieux- Jones, with some 50 species of fossils, including 
Potamides 2 Aicatu.% Ceriihium ccmceUinum.y Bithinia Luhuissoni, 
Oorhulom yet i ricmguki, 

Glaises of Henis wdth Meretnz incrassafa, Xerritina- Dnchasteli, Modiola 
Faujasi, Oorbida pisitm^ Pecten Eoninghaitsi, Mya angustata, Plamyrhis 
depreRffus. 

Samis and marls of Bautersem with Carblcuhi semisiriata, Melania niarl- 
cata, 31. cosfata, Bithinia tenuiplicata, B. helicella. 

'Green glaise, glauconitic sand of Neerepen. 

Fine argillaceous and micaceous sand w'ell developed in Limbourg 
(Grimniertingen), specially characterised by Ostrea ventUabrum. The 
deposit has yielded 231 sjiecies of mollusks.^ 

Fine sand slightly glauconitic. 

Grey plastic clay. 

^Coarse gravel of primary and secondary rocks. 


Germany.- — In northern Germany, while true Eocene deposits are wanting, the 
Oligocene groups are w’ell developed both in their marine and fresh-water facies, and it 
was from their characters in that region that Beyrich proposed for them the term 
Oligocene. They occupy large more or less detached areas or basins, with local 
lithological and palreontological variations, but the followdng general subdivisions have 
been established : — 





'Maiine marls, clays, sands, sparingly distributed (Boberg, Hanover; Wilhelrns- 
hohe ; IMecklenburg-Schw'erin), with Spatangus J/qfmanni, Tcrehmiida 
gmndis, Pecten Janus, P. decassatus, J7'ca Speyeri, Xassa pygmnu, 
PleuTotoma subdenticulata. 

‘ Browm-coal deposits of the Lower Bhine,-* &c., with a floi’a of less tropical 
Indian mi.l Avistraliiui type, and more allied to that of subtropical North 
America (Geer, Qinnamomum, Ciqrressinoxylon, Juglans, Nyssa, Pinites, 
Querens, &c.). Some marine beds in this division contain Terehmtida 
, grandis, Pecten Janus, P. Munstei'i, &:c. 


'Stettin (Magdeburg) sand and Septaria-clay (Septarienthon), with an abundant 
marine fauna (foraminifera, Pecten permist.us,Xucula7ia deshayesiana, Xucula 
Chasieli, Astarte JCickxii, Cardiuni cingidatum. Pleurotoma scabra, Aximis 
obtusus, Fiisus Koiiinekii, F. muUisulcatus, &c., A^mMiais speciosa, JJenta- 
limn Kickxii). These beds are widely distributed in North Germany, and 
are usually the only representatives there of the Middle Oligocene deposits. 
Ill Saxony and elsewhere they contain uim^phatic deposits, the phosphate 
of lime being often in rounded or i-;:!;-: Ic-.l ■•.'■•.cretions, each of which 
encloses a shell or fishbone. In the '..A' Pectu'>''^'''^‘^ PhJtyi'iJ fs 

the most frequent enclosure."^ In some places a local w s:' 
occurs {Ahius Eefersteml, Cimiamomum polymo^phum; p-.> 

^ Taxodiuvi duhittm). 


^ For the list of these shells see G. Vincent, Ann. Boc. Malacol. Belg. xxi. (1886), 
Mhn, p. 3. 

2 Beyrich, Alonatsbericht. Akad. Berlin, 1854, p. 640 ; 1858, p. 51. A. von Koenen, 
Z. JD. (t. G. xix. (1867), p. 23. AbJimid. GeoL Specialkart. Preuss. 1889-94. ^ 

^ C, F. Zincken, ‘ PhysiograpMe der Braunkohle,’ Hannover, 1867, 1872. H. von 
Dechen, ‘Die iratzbaren Mineralien, &c., im Deutschen Reiche,’ 1873. For a popular 
account of the brown-coal of Germany see M. Vollert, ‘Der Braiinkohlenbergban,’ Halle, 
1889, the “Festschrift” of the fourth Deutsche Bergmannstage in 1889. 

^ H. Credner, Abhandl. K. Sachs. Ges. Wlssen. 3Iath. Plugs. Class, xxii. 1895. 
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^Egeln marine beds ventUabrum, Pccten belli costatiis^ Nuaila na jperovnlis, 

Area . Cardita iJwahcri^ Cardium, Hausmani} i, 2lerdrl:e 

Aoland livvinn, Pleurotorna Beyvichi, P. siibconokka,, Lyrla 

decora, Baccinum, bullatum, &c., and corals oftlie genera TwrbinoUa, Balano- 
]:)hyllia, Garyophyllla, Oyathmd)A 

Amber beds of Kbiiigsberg, consisting of lignitiferons sands resting on marine 
glauconitic sands, near the base of whicli lies a band containing abundant 
pieces of amber. The latter, derived from several species of conifers, especi- 
ally Pinus micciiiifera, have yielded a plentiful series, estimated at about 
2000 species, of insects, arachnids, and myriapods, together with the 
fruits, flowers, seeds, and leaves of a large number of conifers { Pinites, Pinus, 
Abies, Beqiwia Lanysdorfii, Widdrinytonifes, Lihoeedrus, Thuja, Gupressiis, 

^ Taxodimn.) and dicotyledons [Querem, Caslanea, Fuj'O^. jfyrb'n^ Polygon urn, 

0 I Giniuan.omum, Geranium; Linmn, Acer, Ilex, llhammis, Jjeutzia), together 

^ witli A)Ldromeda, &c.- The sands contain Lower Oligocene marine 

mollusca, sea-urchins, &c. 

Lower Brown-coal series — sands, sandstones, conglomerates, and clayswith inter- 
stratified varieties of brown-coal (pitch -coal, earthy lignite, paper-coal, wax- 
coal, &c.), a single mass of which sometimes attains a thickness of 100 feet or 
more. These strata may he traced intermittently over a wide area of northern 
Germany. The flora of the brown -coal is lai’gely composed of conifers 
Taxites, Taxoxylon, Oupressinoxylo-, S -b. Xc.'. hut also with 
LaumisAOinnamomnrni, AlagnoUa, hr/-- J'icus, Sassafras, Ahiiis, 

..leer, Juglans, Beiala, and palms (/S'e ' /'i f-: ■ The general aspect of 

this flora most resembles that of the southern states of North America, but 
b with relations to earlier tropical floras having Indian and Australian affinities. 

In the Mainz basin some marine sands, clays, and marls in the lower part of its 
Tertiary deposits are referred to the Oligocene series, and are arranged as follows : — 

Cerithium Beds. — Sandy and calcareous strata with brackish- water and land shells 
{PotcmiMcs plif'afiosx Mytilns Favjasi, Helix, &c.). 

Cyrena marl and saini {Gorbievla {Cyrena) semistriata, Poimnidcs 
Cerithium Quargaritaccum; Perna Sandhergeri, &c.). 

Septaria-clay with Fuetdana deshayeslaiia. 

Marine sand of Weinheim with Ostrea, call if era, Pec tunc >ilus ohovatns, Jleretrix 
incrassata, Ahd ica crassaUna. 

Switzerland.*’ — Nowhere in Europe do Oligocene strata play so important a pmrt 
in the scenery of the land, or present on the whole so interesting and full a picture of the 
state of the continent when tliey were deposited, as in Switzerland. In the northern 
part of the country the marine sands and clays of Mainz and Alsace are found around 
B‘3,le, where they reach a thickness of nearly 1000 feet and pass up into fluvio -marine 
deposits, as shown in the subjoined table ; — 

« o ® f (Letten) with Ostrea cyathida,, frcvsh-water limestone [Limmm, 

1 I Hydrobia, I)reissensia, Ohara, sands and sandstones {Potamides plicatus, 
p O 1 Corbicula {Oyrena)^ Ginmaniomum, Myrica, &c.) 20 metres. 

( Septaria Clay (200 metres) with Textidaria, Truncatadina, Ilotalia, Sahal, 
QU'Crcus, Mmedyptus, Cassia, &c. 

6 “I Marine sand (100 metres) with Potamides {Tympanotopus) trocklearis, 

S ‘ i,Peetunculus obomtns, Ostrea caUilera, Pecten, Pholas, 

O Jl/'di - ri.r.., (jaercus, Cinncmioimun, Jkiplmogene. 

^ For detailed descriptions of the Lower Oligocene molluscau fauna of North Germany see 
Professor A. von Koeneu’s elaborate monograph, Ahhamd, GeoLSpedalkmi. Preuss. x, (1889-92), 
‘ Flora des Bernsteins,’ vol. i. on the conifera^, H. R. Goeppert, 1883 ; vol. ii. on the 
dicotyledoi^y#, Goeppert, A. Menge, and H. Gonwentz, 1886 ; ‘Monograph. Baltischen 
Bernsteinhaume,’ Danzig, 1890. 

2 Studer’s ‘Geologic der Schweiz,’ vol. ii. ; Heer’s ‘Urwelt der Sdliweiz,’ 1865 (an 
English translation of which by W. S. Dallas appeared in 1876) ; ‘ Flora Fossilis Helvetic;,’ 
1854-59; A. Favre, ‘Description Geologique du Canton de Geneve,’ 1880, vol. i. p. 69, 
Livret Guide dans le Jura et les Alpes de la Suisse, Congris (Mol. hiternat. 1894. 
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Farther south the Oligoeene formations rise into moimtainoiis ground where their 
highest inemher forms the base of the large mass of Nagelfluh (Miocene) of the Rigi 
and liossherg. While they include proofs of the presence of the sea, they have 
preserved a large number of the plants which clothed the xilps, and of the insects which 
tiitted through the woodlands. They form part of a great series of deposits which, 
termed “Molasse” by the Swiss geologists, were formerly considered to be entirely 
Miocene. Their lower portions, however, are now' placed on the same parallel wdth 
the Oligoeene beds of the regions lying to the north, and consist of the following 
subdivisions : — 

Eed Molasse or Aquitanian Stage (1300 feet in Rigi district) : sandstones, grey and 
red sandy marls with marine bands containing Gardium lucerneiise, C. Kaufman'iii 
and brackish or fresh-water bands enclosing Zizi^dius, Cinnamouiim, Smilax, 
Sequoia. 

Tongrian Stage or Upper Flyscli (2600 feet in the Renssthal) : sandy micaeeons 
shales and sandstones and dial)ase-sandstone. Characteristic fossils are some of 
the fishes w'hicli are common also in the Oligoeene shales of the Carpathians, 
Croatia, Glams, and Alsace, such as the herring-like Meletta, also Leqjidopus 
and Paleeorliy-iichus. 

Rigi-heds, Ligurinn Stage, or Lower Flyscli (2600 feet in the Renssthal) : grey 
marly shales, Tiiin-iujd^h-d limestones, sandstones, and conglomerates, — Nttimnu- 
iites, Orbitoides, Prenaster, Tei'ebratulhia, Sqjondylus, Peden, LitJiothainnmvij 
Chondrites^ &c.^ 

The upper or lacustrine portion of this series must have been formed in a large lake, 
the area of wiiieh probably underwent gradual subsidence during the period of deposition, 
until ill Miocene times the sea once more overtiow'ed the area. We may form some idea 
of the importance of the lake from the enormous thickness o*f the deposits formed in * 
it {^postea, p. 1270). Thanks to the untiring labours of Professor Heer, we know more 
of the vegetation of the mountains round that lake, during Oligoeene and Miocene time, 
than we do of that of any other ancient geological period. The woods w'ere marked by 
the predominance of an arborescent subtropical vegetation, among wRich evergreen 
forms were conspicuous, the whole having a decidedly American aspect. Among the 
plants were palms of American type, the Californian coniferous genus Sequoia^ alders, 
liirches, figs, laurels, cinnamon -trees, evergreen oaks, wuth many other kinds. 

The portion of the great Flyscli formation of the Alps referred to the Oligoeene 
series consists especially of sandstones and dark shales, of which one of the most noted 
members is the band of shales of Glarus so long knowui for its abundant fish-fauna. 
The species (29 in number) obtained from it, many of wdiich are also found in 
corresponding strata in other parts of Europe, include herrings {Melctta), toothed carps 
{Prolehias)y cod {lYemoptcTyx), mackerels {Lepidop%iSy Pedimphyes, Isurichthys, Opisthoinyzon) 
and other forms.- 

Portugal. — In tlie western part of this country, especially in the Lisbon district, and 
less eontinuously north'vvards to Leiria, the Cretaceous formations have been overspread 
by a plateau of basalt and basalt-tuff, which, hetw^een Pruzeres and Rabiclia, is 200 
metres thick. The age of this volcanic intercalation has not been definitely fixed ; it 
must be post-Cretaceous and may be Eocene or Oligoeene. The basalt, as in Ireland, 
has protected the upper Cretaceous formations from denudation, and has itself been 
much reduced to detached masses by tlie progress of waste. The occurrence of this 
volcanic platform on the western margin of Europe is of much interest in connection 
with the volcanic history of the continent. The eruptions may possibly have been 
coeval with the great outpouring of basalt in the north-west, from Irelai^d and the 
Hebrides northw’ards by the Faroes into Iceland. 

^ Livret Guide, p. 143, as above cited. 

2 The fishes of Glarus are described by A. Wettsteiu in Abh. Schweiz. Palmont Ges. 
xiii.. (1886). 
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The deposits which overlie the basalt are most completely developed around Lisbon. 
They consist in the lower part of massive conglomerates, which are regarded as 
probably of Oligocene age, as they are overlain and sometimes overlapped by marine 
strata referable to the oldest part of the Miocene series. The materials of these 
conglomerates include fragments of the Paheozoic and older rocks, together with debris 
from tlie Jurassic and Cretaceous formations. Traced northwards between the plain 
of the Tagus and the serras that lie to the west, the conglomerates are found to be 
associated with fresh-water limestones.^ 

Vienna Basin.- — This area contains a typical series of Tertiary deposits, sometimes 
classed together as “ ISTeogene.” At the bottom lies an inconstant group of marls and 
sandstones (Aquitaniaii stage), containing occasional seams of brown-coal and fresh-water 
beds, but with intercalations of marine strata. The marine layers contain Rotamides 
jdlmtits, CerUhium margaritacMun, &c. The brackish and fresh-water bands yield Melania 
EscJieri and Cyrena Ugnitaria. Among the vertebrates are Mastodon angustidens, M. 
tajiiroides, Rhinoceros sansaniensis, Am^diicyon inter medms, Anchitherlmn aureliancnse, 
and numerous turtles. These strata have suffered from the upheaval of the Alps, and 
may be seen sometimes standing on end. It is interesting also to observe that the 
subterranean movements east of the Alps culminated in the outpouring of enormous 
sheets <of trachyte, andesite, propylite, and basalt in Hungary and along the flanks of 
the Carpathian chain into Transylvania. The volcanic action appears to have begun 
during the Aquitaniaii stage, but continued into later time. Further curious changes 
in physical geography are revealed by the other “Heogene” deposits of south-eastern 
Europe. Thus in Croatia, the Miocene marls, with their abundant land-plants, insects, 
&:c., contain two beds of sulphur (the upper 4 to 16 inches thick, the under 10 to 15 
inches), which liave been worked at lladoboj. At Hrastreigg, Buchberg, and elsewhere, 
coal is worked in the Aquitanian stage in a bed sometimes 65 feet thick. In Tran- 
sylvania, and along the base of the Carpathian Mountains, extensive masses of rock-salt 
and gypsum are interstratilied in the “Heogene” formations. 

^ Italy. — In the north of Italy strata assigned to the Oligocene scries are developed 
to tlie almost incredible estimated thickness of nearly 12,000 feet. They dovetail 
regularly with the Eocene below and the Miocene above, and are thus grouped by 
Professor Sacco in the central part of the northern Apennines : — 

great thickness of grey and yellowish sands and occasional 
greyish marls, the marly character increasing northwards and 
eastwards. In this stage are included the lignites of Cadiboiia, 
also the marls of Chiavbn, Vicentino, from which a large 
assemblage of fossils has been obtained, particularly re- 
markable for the number of Chondropterygeau and Teleostean 
^ fishes, of which some 60 species have been described. 


Aquitanian Stage. 
1000 metres 


wiarls more or less sandy and friable. 


Tongrian Stage. 
2000 metres. 


r A vast series of ‘•■nr.Jy u'.nrls sands, conglomerates, and lenticles 
of lignite, vvi:!! nummnlites (Al intermdius^ Al 

j FicMelif JV. striata)^ Qrbitoides, fresh-water, brackish, and 
marine shells ^ {AQnpidlina ci'assatina, Potamides, Cyrena con- 
&c.), xinthracotheriuiin waymnih &c. Sometimes with 
, greyish violet marls. 


^ P. ChofM, ‘ Aperc^u de la Geologic du Portugal,’ Lisbon, 1900. 

Sueip, ‘Der Boden von Wien,’ 1860. Th. Fuchs, ‘ Erlauterungen zur Geol. Karte der 
XTmgebungen Wiens,’ 1873 ; and papers in if. JO. G. O. 1877 (p, 653) ; Jah'h, Geol. 
lleichsansL vols. xviii. et seq. Von Hauer’s ‘Geologic.’ E. Tietze, Z. I). O. G. xxxvi. 
(1884), pp. 68-121 ; xxxviii. (1886), pp. 26-138. 

Oil the lamellibranchs of this stage in Liguria, see G. Rovereto, .iliii. Soc. Lignstica. Sci. 
Md. Genoa, viii.-ix. (1897-98). 
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Sestian Stage, f A thin hand of sandy marls with Xiimiaulltcs Flchteh, Y. rascu.% 

20 metres. ^ Y. Boitcheri, Orhitoides, Heterostegiua^ &c. 

Faroe Islands, Iceland. — The older Tertiary basalt-plateaux, so well displayed in tlie 
north-west of Britain, are repeated in the Faroe Islands and in Iceland, where, as in 
Ireland and Scotland, they comprise intercalated shales and lignites (p. 345). In the 
island of Suderd (Faroes) the lignite is Avell developed, and has been worked between the 
great sheets of basalt. On the east side of the island the following up war'd succession of 
deposits may be seen : — (1) upper surface of a basalt lava ; (2) pale clays and dark shales, 
20 feet ; (3) pale clays Avith plant remains, 3 feet ; (4) coal, here only six inches thick, 
but increasing inland ; (5) volcanic mudstone, 12 feet ; (6) green granular basal t-tuff 
and mudstone, 3 feet ; (7) Yolcanic mudstone Avith concretions and pieces of fossil wood ; 
(S) amygdaloidal basalt-lava.^ In north-western Iceland similar seams of coal or 
lignite interstratified among the Tertiary basalts have long been known as ‘‘Snrtar- 
brand.” A nuniber of distinct horizons of these land surfaces have been observed and 
sometimes, as at Trdllatunga, within the same hand of intercalated clays and tuffs, 
several seams of coal succeed each other. Occasionally^ also tree trunks ax’e found 
enclosed in the basalt, like that of Griboii in Mull already described (p. 759).- 

North America.— The Vicksburg beds, referred to on p. 1242, are not overlain con- 
formably by any further deposits of older Tertiary age. The next succeeding deposits 
referred to the Miocene series rest more or less trangressively on the Eocene formations. 
There is thus a gap in the series, represented elseAvhere by Oligoceiie strata. On tlie 
Pacific slope the Tejon series (p. 1244) is followed in north-Avestern Oregon by strata 
Av’hich are considered to be Oligocene. They contain Atiiria angicsfMa, 
petrosimi^ Rimclla simplex, Yeverita glohosa, Yitcula irtinccda, Bolen parallelus, Mya 
prajcm, &c.'^ IMuch more important, lioAvever, are the fresh-Avater formations which 
cover a vast area in the interior of the continent, overlie the Eocene series, and haAm 
been referred to Oligocene time. These deposits, kiiOAvn as the YBiite River series, 
cover extensive tracts in the north-east of Colorado, in Nebraska, in south and north 
Dakota, and among the Cypress Hills in the North-Avest Territories of Cairada. They 
liave a thickness of about 800 feet, and are separable into three groups, each characterised 
by special mammals as under : — 

3. Protoceras beds, containing Bteneojiher, Protapirus, Acemtherhm, Ilyopotamus, 
Elotheriwm, Mporeodon, and (especially 

2. Oreodoubeds, of which characteristic fossils are some u:: ;;.b' ' h-'-- '/•P-'-] : ■.'.le 

rodents IscJiyromys, Scmnis, Oymnojotycluis, Kumys : o-ArO- ; 

the carnivores DapJmnos {Amyhicyon), Cynodictis, Bmmlurus, Dhiidls, 

II -d- yi-,. . {DrejMnodon) the primitive laovsa Alesohipjpns {Anchitherium), 

■ '■■■ .. Protapiras, Hyracodon, a number of forms of rhinoceros 
(^j-p'pfftoprnfhpThim, Acercitherium), Agrioclmrus, Orcodo/i (several species); the 
c:n:!cl.s Poe'>rou‘>ri'<n\ and Protommjx, Leptomeryx, llypertragulus, Hypisodus, 

&c. 

1. Titanotherium beds, especially distinguished by the presence of the various 
Titanotherids, but containing also Leptacerathermm, Acemthermin, Elotheriurn, 
and Agriochxrus. 

The lacustrine deposits of Florissant in the South Park of Colorado, above cited 
(p. 1248), AA’ere probably coeval Avitli some of these groups. 

Australasia. — In Victoria, where rocks regarded as of Tertiary age cover nearly half 
of the colony, it is possible that a separation of part of them as Oligocene may yet be 
made. The older marine series consists principally of blue or grey clays AAdtb septariaii 
nodules, rich in fossils, among Avhich gigantic forms of volutes and coCries are 

^ A. G., G. B. lii. (1896), p. 340 ; also F. Johnstnip, ‘ Oni Kullagene paa Faeroerne,’ 
K. D. Vid. Selskah. Forlmndl. Copenhagen, 1873. 

- Th. Thoroddsen, GeoL Fdren. Btockhohn. XAdii. (1896), p. 114. 

3 J. S. Diller, lltli Ann, Rep, U.B. G, S, 1896, p. 24. 
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conspicuous. Later tliaii tliese deposits are those referred to under the Miocene section 
{l^ostea, p. L274). 

In New Zealand the Oainaru series of Captain Hutton (p. 1246) is considered by him 
to be of Oligocene age,^ and to comprise the oldest Tertiary rocks in the colony. The 
most prominent member is a polyzoan limestone found in patches all round the island, 
which it seems to have encircled. It is chiefly made up of fragments of polyzoa and 
other organisms, and among its fossils (ux)wai‘ds of 80 species) are species of Waldheiin/ia^ 
Tercbratulci, Terehratdla^ IlhijnchoncUa, Pecten,. Lima, Limopsis, Cmssatella, Panopma, 
Mitra, Voluta, Margtnella, Cyliclina, likewise remains of zeiiglodont whales [Kehenodon], 
true cetaceans {Squalodon), huge sharks {CarcJicirodun), rays {Trygon, Myliobatis) and the 
Nautilus Atiiria aiisiralis. At the base of the Oamaru series tnchylytes and other basic 
volcanic rocks are interstratified with the marine sediments. 


Section iii. Miocene. 

I 1. General Characters. 

The European Miocene deposits reveal great changes in the geography 
of th» Continent as compared with its condition in earlier Tertiary time. 
So far as yet known, Britain and northern Europe generally, save an area 
over the site of Schleswig-Holstein and Friesland, were land during the 
Miocene period ; hut a shallow sea extended towards the south-east and 
south, covering the lowlands of Belgium and the basin of the Loire. The 
Gulf of Gascony then swept inland over the wide plains of the Garonne, 
perhaps even connecting the Atlantic with the Mediterranean by a strait 
running along the northern flank of the Pyrenees. The sea washed the 
northern base of the now uplifted Alps, sending, as in Oligocene time, a 
long arm into the valley of the Rhine as far as the site of Mainz, which 
then probal 3 ly stood at the upper end, the valley draining southward 
instead of northward. The gi'adual conversion of salt into brackish and 
fresh water at the head of this inlet took place in Miocene time. From 
the Miocene firth of the Rhine, a sea-strait ran eastwards, between the 
base of the Alps and the line of the Danube, filling up the broad basin of 
Vienna, sending thence an arm northwards through Moravia, and spread- 
ing far and wide among the islands of south-eastern Europe, over the 
regions where now the Black Sea and Caspian basins remain as the last 
relics of this Tertiary extension of the ocean across southern Europe. 
The Mediterranean also still presented a far larger area than it now 
possesses, for it covered much of the present lowlands and foot-hills along 
its northern border, and some of its important islands had not yet appeared 
or had not acquired their present dimensions. , 

Among the revolutions of the time not the least important in the 
geography of the Old AVorld was the continuance and completion of the 
movements by which the Eocene strata of the great meridional mountain 
chain had been so convoluted and overthrown. That vast chain, extend- 
ing froill the Alps into Asia, received its final plication and uplift in the 

^ 111 this series he includes the Ototara and Mawhera series of Hector’s “Cretaceo- 
Tertiary formation,” as well as his “Upper Eocene formation,” Q. /. (I S. xli, pp. 266, 
475 ; Trans. New Zeal. Inst. xx. p. 261 ; xxxii. (1899), p. 169. 
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Miocene period. One of the results of these terrestrial movements was 
the restoration and extension of the wide lake or chain of lakes, over the 
northern or molasse region of Switzerland, in which the red Oligocene 
molasse had been deposited. The lacustrine deposits accumulated there 
have preserved with remarkable fulness a record of the terrestrial flora 
and fauna of the time. 

In the iSTew World the physiographical changes were less pronounced. 
On the Atlantic border the sea margin continued to run not far from 
the older Tei*tiary shore-line. The low lands from New Jersey to 
Florida around the Gulf and up the narrowed Mississippi inlet were sub- 
merged, and subsequent elevation has only revealed the mere margin of 
the deposits then laid down, the main portion being still under water. 
On the Pacific slope the sea had retreated, owing to an elevation of the 
Eocene tracts in California, but it eventually once more encroached on 



a, Liciuidam'bar europjeum, Braun. (§) ; h, Cinnamomum Buclii, Heer (3). 


the land and surrounded the long ridge of the Coast Eange, depositing 
fossiliferous sediments which are found far northward into British 
territory. In the interior the regime of subaerial and lacustrine 
sedimentation continued, and vast accumulations, partly of volcanic ashes, 
gathered in a succession of extensive basins. Volcanic eruptions appear 
to have taken place on a great scale over a large area of the Western 
States. 

The flora of the Miocene period (Figs. 472, 473) indicates a 
somewhat subtropical climate in the earlier part of the period in Europe, 
certain of its plants having their nearest modern representatives in India 
and Australia.^ Among the more characteristic genera are Baha\ Flmni- 
cites, Libocedrus^ Sequoia^ Myrica, Quercus, Ficus, Launis, Cinnamomum, 
Daphne, Fersoonia, DanJcsia, Dryandra, Oissn>s, Magnolia, Acer, Ilex, Bhamnus, 
Jtiglans, Rhus, Alyrkis, Mimosa, and Acacia. But the climate, if we may 
judge from the character of the flora, became less warm as the period 
advanced. As the paltns disappeared there came a flora of more 
^ Hieer, ‘ tirwelt der Scliweiz* ; ‘ Flora Fossilis Helvetise.’ 
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temperate and especially North American type, including an increasing 
proportion of deciduous trees, and a marked augmentation of the giTisses, 
favourable for the evolution of deer in the North and antelope in the 
Southd Among the more frequent plants of this later time are species 
of Glyiotostro'bus, Betuki, Poymlus, Carpimis, Ulmus, Fersea, Bex, Fodogoniurn, 
and Fotamogefon.- 

The fauna points to somewhat similar climatal conditions in Europe. 
There occur such molluscan genera as Ancilla, Buccinum, Cancellaria, 
Cassis, CeritMum, Conns, Cypma, Mitra, Mnrex, Fleuroioma, Fotamides, 
Pymla, Stroiiibus, Terehra, Valuta, Area, Cardita, Cardkim, Merefrix, Congerla, 
Bidacna, Lima, Lucina, Mactra, Ostrea, Fanojpaia, Fecten, Fectunculus, 
Spondylus, Tapes, Tellina, S:c. (Fig. 47 4). The mammalian forms present 



5 


Fig. -Its. — Mioceiu^ Plants. 

a, Magnolia Inglelielrli (!j) ; />, Uhns Meriani (iiat. size). 
Ficus clecandollcana ().) ; d, Qiuirciis ilicoidos (j|). 


many points of contrast with those of the older Tertiary periods. Huge 
proboscideans now take a foremost place. Among the more important 
generic types of the fauna are the colossal Mastodon (Fig. 475) and 
Dinotherimn (Fig. 476), the latter having tusks curving downwards from 
the lower jaw. With these are associated Rhinoceros, of which a hornless 
and a feebly horned species have been noted ; AncMthcfimn, a small horse- 
like animal, about as big as a sheep, surviving from earlier Tertiary time ; 
Macrotherium, a huge ant-eater; Dicroceros, a deer allied to the living 
muntjak of Eastern Asia ; TlyotJhervmn, an animal nearly related to the 
hog. A number of living genera likewise made their entry upon the 
scene, sT*ch as the hog, otter, antelope, heaver, and cat. Some of the 
most formidable animals were the sabre-toothed tigers {Machmrodus), and 


1 H. F. Osborn, Ann, Em Yoric Acad. Sd, xiii. (1900), p. 26. 
^ Saporta, ‘ Monde cles Plantes,’ p. 272. 
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From the Miocene fresh- water deposits of the interior of the 
United States large additions have been, made to our knowledge 
of the mammals of this period. The Oligocene Titanotheres, Amy- 
noclons and Hyracodons had died out before the beginning of Miocene 
time, and were succeeded by new types. Conspicuous among these 
were the iJicerathermm or two-horned rhinoceros, a number of species of 



Fig. 47G.--Diuotlieriiim gigauteimi, Kaiip., reduced. 


the rhinoceros Ai^helops, the earliest mastodons, and new forms of equidse 
{FrofAjJdppv^, Ilipparion). There were likewise newrodents, edentates, camels, 
lamas, and deer. The primitive carnivores (creodonts) now died out and 
gave place to modern forms ; the oreodons, hornless rhinoceroses, 
hyasnodons, elotheres, Eyopotanius, and Ghalicotherhmi likewise became 
extinct.’- 



Fig. 477.-— .Jaw of Dryopitliecus Foiitani, Gaudry (jj). 


Considerable uncertainty must be admitted to rest upon the correla- 
tion of the later Tertiary deposits in different parts <A Europe. In many 
cases, their stratigraphical relations are too obscure to furnish any clue, 
and theif identification has therefore to be made by means of fossil 
evidence. But this evidence is occasionally contradictory. For example, 
the remarkable mammalian fauna described by M, Gaudry from Pikermi 

H. F. Osborn, “Rise of the Mammalia in Nortli America,” Amer. Assoc, 1893. 

VOL. II 2o 
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ill Attica {postea, p. 1294) has so many points of connection with the 
recognised Miocene fauna of other European localities, that this observer 
classed it also as Miocene. He has pointed out, however, that in a shell- 
bearing bed underlying the ossiferous deposit of Pikermi some character- 
istic Pliocene species of marine mollusca occur. Eemembering how 
deceptive sometimes is the chronological evidence of terrestrial faunas 
and floras (ajite, pp. 832, 839, 848), we may here take marine shells as 
our guide, and place the Pikermi beds in the Pliocene series, a position 
Avhich is likewise assigned to them, on the ground of their mammalian 
contents, by a number of able palaeontologists. 


2. Local Development. 

France. — True Miocene deposits are not known to occur in Britain. In France, 
however, a tolerably full representation of these formations has been preserved. The 
oldest portion of them consists of sands and gravels which replace the lacustrine 
accumulations of the Oligocene lakes, and have entombed the remains of many of the 
mammals of the time. Of later age than these deposits there is found in the district 
of Touraine, traversed by the rivers Loire, Indre, and Cher, a group of shelly sands 
and marls, which, as far back as 1833, Avas selected by Lyell as the type of his Miocene 
subdivision. These strata occur in widely extended but isolated patches, rarely more 
than 50 feet thick, and are known as “Falims,” having long been used as a fertilising 
material for spreading over the soil. They present the characters of littoral and shallow-* 
Avater marine deposits, consisting sometimes of a kind of coarse breccia of shells, 
shell-fragments, corals, polyzoa, &e., occasionally mixed AAuth quartz-sand, and noAv and 
then passing into a more compact calcareous mass or even into limestone. Along a line 
that may have been near the coast-line of the period, a feAV land and fresh-Avater shells, 
together A\dth bones of terrestrial mammals, are found, but, Avith these exceptions, the 
fauna is throughout marine. This fauna includes abundant corals and numerous 
mollusks, together with the bones of marine mammalia. Its general character serves 
to show that the temperature of the sea and no doubt also the land-climate of this 
region Avere still considerably warmer than those of the south of France to-day. 

In the region of Bordeaux and the plains of the Garonne southward to the base of the 
Pyrenees, a large area is overspread with' Oligocene deposits, equivalents of some of the 
younger Tertiary series of the Paris basin. Above these fresh-Avater and marine beds 
lie patches of faluns like those of Touraine, containing a similar but someAvhat older 
assemblage of marine fossils. Other marine deposits of Miocene age are found running 
up the valley of the Phone. But in the south and south-east of France the Miocene 
strata are mainly of lacustrine origin, sometimes attaining a thickness of 1000 feet, as 
in the important series of limestones and marls of Sansan and Simorre. 

As the result of a comparison of the organic remains obtained from the broad tracts 
of the marine faluns of Touraine, and of the other districts of France Avhere similar 
accumulations are found, and from the fresh-Avater deposits of the western, central, and 
south-eastern regions of the country, the French Miocene formations have been grouped 
into the subdivisions shown in descending order in the subjoined table : — 

Tortonian (so called from Tortona in North Italy), comprising nodular marls with 
ffelix tuTonensis (molasse of Anjou) ; in Aquitania a marine molas^ Avith 
Ostrea cmssissima and Pecten solariwm ; in Provence sands and sandstones 
with Ostrea erassissima, molasse Avith Cardita Jouanmti (Cabrieres, Ciicuron) 
and other deposits, which extend up the atFIcv of fin.; and have filled up 

fissures in the Jurassic limestones. O;' ib-.-svr the best known is 

' that *of Grive St. Alban,- betvA^een Lyons and Grenoble, Avhich has yielded 63 
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species of mammals. The Tortouiaii stage indicates a general recession of the 
sea and the s^mead of lacustrine areas, especially over the region, between the 
valleys of the Khone and the Danube, these areas being those in which the 
uppermost Miocene deposits of Switzerland were laid doNvn. 

Helvetian (named from its development in Switzerland) is well represented in the 
Paris basin by the faluns of Touraine above mentioned. These deposits have 
yielded numerous corals and upwards of 300 species of niollusks, of which the 
following are characteristic, Pholas Dujardiiii, Venus dathrata, Ostrea cmssissima, 
Pecten striatus, Cardium turonicuui., Cardita affinis, Trochus incrassatus, 
GeritMuvi intradeutatum, Turritella Linnm, T. bicaTlncita^ Pleurotoma 
tuherculusa, with species of Oj/jtruKt, Conus, Murex, Oliva, AndUa, and 
Fasciolar la... This assemblage of shells indicates a warmer climate than that of 
Southern Europe at the present time. The associated mammalian bones include 
the Mastodon, Rhinoceros, Hippopotanms, Chwropotavrus, deer, &c., and 

extinct marine forms allied to the morse, sea-cow, and dolphin. Similar- faluns, 
rather later in age, are found in Anjou, Maine, Brittany, and the Cotentin, 
Farther south in the Armagnac (Aquitania) marine were replaced by lacustrine 
conditions, and a mass of variegated marls and calcareous sandstones accumu- 
lated to a depth of about 1000 feet. These strata (Calcaires de Sansan et de 
Simorre) have acquired great celebrity from the abundance and variety of their 
mammalian fauna, wdiich includes Hy other ium, antelope, beaver, vole, Hymnarctos, 
Machrerodus, cat, Dryopitheciis, &c. 

LaUghian (from Langhe, Italy) or Burdigalian (from Bordeaux) represented in 
the Paris basin by the Sables de I’Orleanais, de la Sologne and de TEure. 
These fiuviatile accumulations are parti'^iilar^y interesting from the terrestrial 
fauna preserved in them, which in.-In ir- yk/anteum, Alastodou 

angustidens, M. >tf/iiri>!dr-.>t^ i/. pyrenaicvs. Rhinoceros Schleiennacheri, R. 
sansaniensis, R. hraniyjxfs, Anchitherium awrelia'tmise, Aiithracotheriuni 
onoidemn, Amphicyoyi giganteus, Alachmrodus cultridens, IJelladothermw 
Duvernoyi, Dicroceras elegans, and several apes and monkeys {Pliopithecus, 
Pryopiihecus). As Professor Gaudry has observed, we have here evidence of the 
commencement of the reign of :‘::d cue-. In Aquitania the deposits 

of this stage are marine ana consist of faluns lyincslly diisplnycd around 
Bordeaux. Among their fossils are Ciypeaster warghatf ns. Orhifnia’rs [Lycopiris) 
lentwHlaris, CJardmin burdigalinuni, Pecten bnnngalnusis, Lucina coiumbella, 

Oliva piicaria, with teeth of sharks and bones of <lolphins. The sea at this 
period stretched across Provence, ascended the valley of tlie Phone and swept 
round the w^est end of the Alps, leaving behind as its record a series of con- 
glomerates and sandy and marly deposits with characteristic shells. These 
strata have since been folded and faulted in the great movements of upheaval 
which gave its final form to the Alpine chain. 

Belgium. — In this country, the upper Oligocene strata of Germany are absent. 
In the neighbourhood of Antwerp certain black, grey, or greenish glauconitic sands 
(“Black Crag,” Bolderian, and Anversian) present palteontological characters which were 
at one time supposed to indicate a mingling of Miocene and Pliocene forms. These 
deposits were accordingly termed by some geologists Mio-pliocene. They consist of 
gravelly sands at tlie base, containing cetacean bones {Iletcrocetm), fish-teetli, Ostrea 
navimdaris, Pecten Gaillaudi, They are followed by sands with Pectunculm 

Peshayesi (pilosus), and these by sands with PanopiBa MenardL More recent research 
has shown that the lower part of the series of deposits is Miocene,^ and is separated 
hy a break and erosion-line from the superincumbent Diestian group, which is referable 
to the Pliocene series. 

Germany. — Certain deposits of dark clay and sand which spread over parts of the 
north-west of Germany, and contain Conns Pujardini, 0. antedilnvimms, Fusm festivus, 
Isocardicc ^r, Pectunculus Deshayosi {pilosus), Piniopsis aurita, &c., are referred to the 
Miocene formations. These are doubtless a prolongation of the Belgian series. Else- 
where the deposits referable to this geological period arc lacustrine or fiuviatile in origin, 
and are especially marked by the occfiirveiice in them of brown-coals which are worked. 


^ E. Van den Broeck, Jww. Soc. Malac. Belg. xix. (1884). 
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111 the Mainz Tertiary basin an important series of marine, brachisli, and fresh- water 
deposits occurs, which has been arranged by Fridolin Sandberger as follows d — 

Pliocene — 

Uppermost brown-coal. 

Bone-sand of Eppelslieim (Dinotherium-sand), see p. 1293. 

Miocene — 

Clay, sand, &c., with leaves. Broivn-coal of the Wetterau and Vogelsberg. 

Limestone with EydroMa cuuta^ Helix moguntina^ Planorlis, Ereissensia, &c. 

Corbiciila beds with Cordiciila Favjasii^ Eydrdbia inflata, 11. acuta. 

Ceritbium limestone and land-snail limestone. 

Sandstone with leaves {Cinnamomum, Sdbcd, Quercus, Ulmus). 

Oligocene (see p. 1257). 

The lower Miocene beds of this area present much local variation, some being full of 
terrestrial plants, some containing fresh-ivater, and others brackish-water and marine 
shells, indicating the final shoaling of the Oligocene fjord which ran down the upiier 
valley of the Rhine as far as Mainz. Among the plants are species of Qicerciis, Ulmus, 
Planeixt, Cinnamomum, Myrica, Sabal, &c. The land-snail limestone contains numerous 
species of Helix and Piipa, with Cyclostoma and Plano7'bis. The CeritMwii limestone 
contains marine or estuarine shells, as Perna^ Mytlhis, Ccritlii%im ( C. Balitii, Potaonides 
yliccttus), Nerita. Among the various strata, bones of some of the terrestrial ^ammals 
of the time occur [CaBiiothei'mm, Palacomeryx). The Litorinella limestone, the most 
extensive bed in the series, is composed of limestone, marl, and shale, sometimes made 
up of Hydi'obia acuta, in other places of Dreisse^isia Brardi, or Mytilus Faujasii. 
Abundant land and fresh-water shells also occur. Of greater interest are the mammalian 
remains, which include those of Dmothci'ixmi gigaxiteum, Paltwmeryx, Cssnotherium, 
RMnocex'os mcisivxis, Hipyai'ion {Hiipyotlieriimi) and Cei'xus. The flora of the higher 
parts of this Miocene series includes several species of oak and beech, also varieties of 
evergreen oak, magnolia, aeacia> styrax, fig, vine, cypress, and palm. 

Vienna Basin.-— Overlying the Aquitanian stage (p. 1259), where that is present, in 
other cases resting unconformably upon older Tertiary rocks, come the younger Tertiary 
or Keogene deposits of the Vienna basin— a large area comprising the vast depression 
between the foot of the eastern Alps near Vienna, the base of the plateaux of Bohemia 
and Moravia, and the western slopes of the Carpathians. This tract communicated 
with the open Miocene sea by various openings in different directions. Its Miocene 
deposits are composed of twm chief divisions or stages as follows, in descending order : — 

Sarmatian or Cerithium Stage. — Sandstones passing into sandy limestones 
and clays, or “TegeU" (the local name for a calcareous clay). The following 
subdivisions occur around Vienna : — 

Upper Sarmatian Tegel, or Muscheltegel— distinguishable from the Hernals 
Tegel below by an abundance of shells {Ta;pes gregaria (Tig. 474), Eixilia, 
Cardium, &e,), 295 feet. 

Oerithium-sand— a yellow, abundantly shell-bearing, quartz-sand— the main 
source of water supply at Vienna, where it is sometimes nearly 600 feet thick. 

It yields Cerithium pictum, Q. ruUginosxmi, C. disjmictum, Murex sublamtus, 
Bucdxmm duplicatum, Tapes gregaria, Mactra podolica, Brrilia podolica, 
Cardimn obsoletwm, &c. 

Hernals Tegel— sand and gravel, with Eissoa angxdata, Cerithkm., Viviparus, 
remains of seals {Phoca viuddbomnds) turtles, fishes and laud plants. 

The Sarmatian stage is characterised by the prodigious number of individuals 
of a comparatively small number (scarcely 50) of species of shells. The 

1 ‘ Untersuchungen liber das Mainzer Tertiarbecken,’ 1853 ; ‘ Die Conchy lien des Mainzer 
Tertiarbeckens,’ 1863. ^ 

T. Fuchs, Z. D. G. G. 1877, p. 653; Hornes and Partsch, ‘Die Fossil. Mollusken 
Tertiar. Beckens,’ Wien, 1851-70 ; Ettingshausen, ‘Die Tertiariloren d. Oesterr. Monarchic,’ 
1851 ; Von Hauer’s ‘Geologic,’ p. 560; F. Toula, ‘Lehrbuch der Geologic,’ 1900 pp 311- 
317. 
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general character of the fauna is that of a temperate climate, and is strongly 
contrasted with that of the Mediterranean stage in the absence of the affinities 
with tropical or sub-tropical forms, and even with thoseof thry.r,--,:-r.t M'rl'tr-^’nnrnn, 
and on the other hand in some curious analogies wit!: !:vi' ^ ! c 

Black Sea. Corals, echinoclerms, bryozoa, foraminifera are absent or very rare, and 
the suggestion has been made that the change of the earlier Mediterranean fauna 
into that of the Sarmatian stage points to a gradual diminution of the salinity of 
the waters of the Vienna basin, as has liappened witli the existing Black Sea. 
The terrestrial flora is characterised by some j)lants that survived from the earlier 
or Mediterranean stage ; but palms are entirely absent, and tlie American element 
in the flora is no longer surpassed by the preponderance of Asiatic types. 

Mediterranean or Marine Stage. — A group of strata varying greatly from 
place to place in pL'tro;j:ra.:.hical t-.ii;iracl.vrs. with corresponding differences in fossil 
contents. It has been divided into two sections, in descending order, as 
follows : — 

(2) Second substage, widely sx^read over the Vienna basin and extending into 
the Pannonian region, yielding more than 1000 species of fossils and pa-csciuing 
various phases of sedimentation. Among these yffiases the more imx^ortant are : — 

Leithakalk, a limestone often entirely composed of organisms. In some places it 
mainly consists of calcareous algae (Xullii-oivnin’.lk, Lithotbamnienkalk) ; else- 
where of reef-building corals (Korallenkalk), while certain soft varieties are largely 
made up of bryozoa (Bryozoeiikalk). The layers of limestone are often 
.#parated by bands of tender marls full of foraminifera {Am 2 Jhistegina Haneri^ 
&c.). The limestone is rich in laniellibranchs {Ostrea digiialina, 0. ci^assissima, 
Pecteii adunmis^ Pectunculas Desha-gesi { 2 ^iIosus), Venus umhonaria, V. multi- 
lamella^ Oardita, Cardium, Spondylus, &c.), gasteropods {Ancilla^ Cerithmmj 
Gonus^ Ci/jyrim, Strtnnbns, Turritella), with echini (large clypeasters), fish-teeth 
{Oarckarodon, Lamna, &c.) and bones of mammals. Along the margin of the 
basin the limestone x^^^'-sses into sandy and conglomeratic deposits (Leitha- 
conglomerate or schotter) which contain large oysters, Pectunmius, Pecten, and 
abundant sx3ecimens of Qlypeaster. 

Neudorf Sands — coarse sands with Ostrea digitaUna, Panopwa Alenardi, Anomia, 
Pecten, Pinna, Oardita, Turritella, Conus and numerous fish-teeth. 

Pdtzleinsdorf Sands — fine yellow sands with Tellina planata, Lucina columbella, 
Venus umhonaria, Alereirix, Turritella. 

Marl of Gainfahren, and Grinzing — sandy marls with about 300 species, especially 
of laniellibranchs and gasteropods. 

Baden l^egel — a fine blue plastic clay, abundantly fossiliferous. Species of 
Pleurotoma [P. , p, p, Lamareki) are so (‘onspicuous tliat tlie 

deposit is know;: v.< ::.i: P!-.--.i Other gastcropcds arc Jje/duiiifm 
hadense, Ancilla gf-.-z-Al/'i..-, /v. Cassis sahurou, Pusus longlrostris, Natica 
helicina, Ringicula i Mitra, kc. Among the laniellibranchs are 
Qorlmla gihha and Pecten cristatus. 

Grund Beds — Highly fossiliferous marine marls which spread into Moravia. They 
contain a coTumiugliiig of the forms found in this and the underlying substage, 
including TurrUella cathedralis, T. Ucarinata, Pyrula rustica, Murex 
(/tfi'ili/uicu.s, Conus vcniricosus, Ancilla glandiforinis, Mytilus Ilaidvngeri^ 
Ost7'ea ci'assissma, Pecten adnmc^is, V&mis umltilamella. At the base of the 
second substage lie the lignitiferous beds of Mauer, near Vienna, and other places, 
containing Cerithium ligwitarmn and Ostrea, cmssissima. 

(1) First substage, presenting a number of lithological and palieontological 
types, which are believed to have been on the whole of contemporaneous origin. 
Among these the following may be mentioned : — 

Molt beds — with Ceritkium- mai'garitaceum, G. plicakmi, Alytilus Ilaidingeri, &c. 

Sands of Loibersdorf { Pecten solarimu, Ga^'diunn Kuhecki, Pectunculus Fichteli, 
Ostrea crassisswia, 0. digiialma, Corbula gihha, Mytilus H aiding eid, &c. 

Tellina -sand with Tellma planata, Sole^i vagina, Pliarus Ugumen^ Timdiella 
cathedralis. 

Coarsf sands of Eggcnburg and sandy bryozoan limestone, with numerous valves 
of Pecten and Ostrea.. also Bryozoa, Balani, &c. 

Schlier — a grey clay, sometimes laminated, sometimes plastic (Marl, Tegel) which 
has a wide extension in the Vienna basin, from the liorder of Bavaria eastwards 
to Wallachia. It is usually highly fossiliferous containing abundant foraminifera, 
sea-urchins {Brissopsis ottnangensis), pteropods, lainellibranchs [Pecten 
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demidafus, Solcnomya Doderlemi) and gasteropods, with some cephalopods, 
particularly Aturkt Aturi, and fishes {Meletta), 

Switzerland. — Immediatelj^ succeeding the strata described on p. 1258, as referable 
to the Oligocene series, come the following groups in descending order : — 

Upper fresh-water Molasse and brown-coal (Oeningen or Tortoniaii stage), consisting 
of sandstones, marls, and limestones, wnth a few lignite-seams and fresh -wmter 
shells, and including towards the top the remarkable group of plant- and insect- 
bearing beds of Oeningen.^ 

Upper marine or St. Gall Molasse (Helvetian stage) — sandstones and calcareous 
conglomerates, with 37 per cent of living species of shells, which are to be 
found partly in the Mediterranean, and partly in tropical seas : Fectuiicidus 
Deshayesi [pilosiis], Panopeea Menardi, Ccmlita Jonanneti, Conns ve/ntricosus, &c. 

Lower fresh- water or Grey Molasse (Lhangian stage, Mayenciar. B”.rdi£falip.TiV — 
sandstones with abundant remains ofterrestrial vegetation, and ■■■.;. ;:! '■ > an 
intercalated marine hand •with Cedihimn lignitcvnum^ Murex plicatus^ Vcnns 
clathrata, Ostrea crassissima, &c. 

The lower l\Iioceue beds (1st Mediterranean stage of Suess) in the Bale district 
consist of grey sands and sandstones, at the base about 40 metres thick, and containing 
land-plants {Almis, Cinnamomum). These are surmounted by fresh- water limestones, 
gypsum, and chert, which attain a thickness of 180 metres, and enclose such sj^ells as 
Selix Tugulosa, Planorbis cornu, P. declivis, and remains of Char a. The Grey Molasse 
of Lausanne has furnished numerous fan-palms, laurels, figs, acacias, and water-lilies. 
In the Lucerne district an intercalation of marine strata is found in the Lower division, 
containing a large number of individuals and few species {Prochus pakdus, Natica 
burdigalensis, Tapes vetula, T helvetica, &c.). The massive conglomerates of the Eigi 
(Kalknagelfluh and variegated or polygenetic Kagelfluh), which with their intercalated 
marls and beds of sandstone reach a thickness of 1200 to 1800 metres (3900 to 5900 feet), 
rest upon the red molasse (p. 1258) and are believed to represent the Lower and Middle 
divisions of the Miocene series, or both the first and second Mediterranean stages of 
Suess. These enormous accumulations of coarse detritus appear to have been gathered 
together along the northern front of the Alps, partly from the waste of the older rocks, 
which can still be seen, but partly also from rocks wdiich do not no^v appear at the 
surface. The finer layers of sediment enclose remains of Sequoia Langsdorji, 
Zingiber lies Tnultinervis, PJiamnus Gaudini, Cinnamomum Scheuolizeri, &c.- 

The St. Gall molasse is regarded as a marine facies of the second Mediterranean 
Stage or Middle Miocene of Switzerland. In the Eigi district the Upper division of the 
series is represented by marls and sandstones of lacustrine origin (Knauermolasse) with 
Helix, Limnsea dilatata, Planorbis Mantelli, Melania {Melanoides) Esdieri, Unio flabeC 
lakes, together with Salix, Quercus, Cinnamoinum, &c. But the most noted member of 
the Upper Miocene of Switzerland is to be recognised in the group of thin bedded fresh- 
water limestones of Oeningen at the end of the Lake of Constance. From the quarries 
there, now abandoned, Heer obtained some 50 vertebrates, 826 specimens of insects, 
some 40 other invertebrates and 475 species of plants. In these strata, so gently have 
the leaves, flowers, and fruits fallen, and so well have they been preserved, we may 
actually trace the alternation of the seasons by the succession of difierent conditions of 
the plants. Selecting those plants which admit of comparison, Heer remarks that 131 
might be referred to a temperate, 266 to a sub-tropical, and 85 to a tropical zone. 
American types are most frequent among them ; European types stand next in 
number, followed in order of abundance by Asiatic, African, and Australian. Judging 
from the proportion of species, the total insect fauna may be presumed to ^ave been 
then richer in some respects than it now is in any part of Europe. The wood- 
beetles were specially numerous and large. For did the large animals of the land 


^ Heer, ‘ Urwelt der Schweiz,’ p. 453. 

^ Livret Guide, Congres Geol. Tnternat, 1894. 
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escape preservation in tlie silt of tlie lake. We know, from bones found in the Molasse, 
that among the inhabitants of that land were species of tapir, mastodon, rhinoceros, 
and deer. The woods were hannted by musk>deer, apes, opossums, three-toed horses; 
and some of the strange, long-extinct Tertiary ruminants, akin to those of Eocene times. 
There were also frogs, toads, lizards, snakes, squirrels, hares, beavers, and a number of 
small carnivores. On the lake, the huge Dinotherium floated, mooring himself 
perhaps to its banks by the two strong tusks in his under jaw. The waters were like- 
wise tenanted by numerous fishes, of which 32 species have been described (all save one 
referable to existing genera), crocodiles, and chelonians. 

Italy.— The enormous Aquitaiiian stage of Liguria (p. 1259) is followed by (1) blue 
homogeneous marine marls (of Langhe, whence , the term Langhian), reaching a depth of 
nearly 2000 feet and marked by the abundance of pteropods, also Oiitrecv neglecta, 
Ccmidaria mtlgaris and Aturia aturl. This Langhian or Burdigalian stage is sur- 
mounted by (2) the Helvetian stage (3280 feet), composed of three divisions : a lower (1000 
to 1300 feet) composed of shaly marls rich in Vaginella, Cleodora^ &c. ; a middle (700 
to 750 feet) consisting of yellowish sandy molasse with bryozoa, Recten vcntilahrum^ 
Torehratula miocenica, kc. ; and an upper (more than 300 feet) composed of beds of 
conglomerate and imllipores, with oysters, pectens, &c. This stage is well developed 
on the j^ill of the Superga near Turin, where the lowest member is a conglomerate^ 1000 
or 1300 feet thick, containing pebbles of serpentine and numerous fossils {Oanlita 
Joiumncti, Ancilla gland, iformis, and other falun species) and overlain by some 650 
feet of sandy molasse {Pectcn venUlahriwii Cidaris amnionensis), which is followed by a 
conglomerate with nullipores. (3) The Tortonian stage, which supervenes on these strata, 
consists of about 650 feet of blue marls, forming a remarkably persistent band, and 
.not( 5 d for tlio profusion of its organic remains, especially of Pleurotomaria, together 
with Conus anticpms and other species, Trocliits patidus, Turritella tripUcata, Eohita 
ra'Hspina, A.ncilla glamiiformis,, &c.- 

Greenland.'^ — One of the most remarkable geological discoveries of modern times has 
been that of Tertiary plant-beds in North Greenland. Heer has described a flora 
extending at least up to 70“ N. lat., containing 137 species, of which 16 are found also 
in the Central European Miocene basins. More than half of the plants are trees, in- 
cluding 30 species of conifers Thujopsu, SalisMcria, ka.), besides beeches, oaks, 

planes, poplars, maples, walnuts, limes, magnolias, and many more. These plants grew 
on the spot, lor their fruits in various stages of growth have been obtained from the 
deposits. From Spitzbergen (78“ 56' N. lat.) 136 species of fossil plants were named 
by Heer. But the last Artdic expedition of the British Navy brought to light a bed of 
coal, l)lack and lustrous like one of the Palajozoic fuels, from 81“ 45' N. lat. It is from 
25 to 30 feet thick, and is covered with black shales and sandstones full of land-plants. 
Among these, Heer noticed 30 species, 12 of which had already been found in the Arctic 
Miocene zone. As in Spitzbergen, the conifers are most numerous (pines, firs, spruces, 
and cypresses), but there occur also the Arctic poplar, two species of birch, tw'o of hazel, 

^ On the origin of the Miocene conglomerates of the Ligurian Apennines, see L. 
Mazzuoli, Roll. Ckmi. Qaol. lUd. 1888. This author, rejecting the glacial origin which 
Gastaldi and other writers have claimed for these enormous masses of coarse detritus, some- 
times more than 1300 feet thick, regards them as littoral deposits formed during the 
depression of the region at the end of the post-Eocene uplift. One of the most valuable 
papers on the Italian Miocene and Pliocene is by C. De Stefani, “Terrains Tertiaires 
Supeiieurs du Bassin de la Mediterranee,” Ann. Soc. GM. Belg. xix. (1891), pp. 201-419. 

2 C. Mlyer, R. S. (R F. (3) v. p. 288 ; F. Sacco, ‘II Bacino Terziario del Piemonte,’ 
Turin, 1889. Miocene strata have l)een involved in the last Apennine plication. 

Heer, ‘Flora Fossilis Arctica,’ in .seven vols. 1868-83; (*)• I- G. S. 1878, p. 66. 
Nordenskjcild, Geol Mag. iii. (1876), p. 207. In this paper sections, with lists of the 
plants found in Spitzbergen, are given. 
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an eliiij and a vibnrnnm. In addition to these terrestrial trees and shrubs, the lacustrine 
waters of the time bore water-lilies, while their banks were clothed with reeds and 
sedges. When we remember that this vegetation grew luxuriantly within 8° 15' of the 
North Pole, in a region which is now in darkness for half of the year, and almost 
continuously buried under snow and ice, we can realise the difficulty of the problem in 
the distribution of climate which these facts present to the geologist. 

India. — The Oligocene and Miocene deposits of Europe have not been satisfactorily 
traced in Asia. As already stated, the upper part of the massive Nari group of Sind 
may represent some part of these strata. The Nari group is succeeded in the same 
region by the Gaj group, 1000 to 1500 feet thick, chiefly composed of marine sands, 
shales, clays with gy[>sum, sandstones, and highly fossiliferous bands of limestone. 
The commonest fossils are Ostrea oimlticostata, and the urchin Breynia carinata. Some 
of the species are still living, and the whole aspect of the fauna shows it to be later than 
Eocene time. The uppermost beds are clays with gypsum, containing estuarine shells 
and forming a passage into the important Manchhar strata. The Manchhar group of 
Sind consists of clays, sandstones, and conglomerates, computed to be sometimes 10,000 
feet thick, divisible into two sections, of which the lower may possibly be Miocene, while 
the upper may represent the Pliocene Siwalik beds (p. 1297). As a whole, this massive 
group of strata is singularly unfossiliferous, the only organisms of any import|i,nce yet 
found in it being mammalian bones, of which 22 or more species have been recognised. 
All of these occur in the lower section of the group. They include the carnivore 
Amphicyoi paleBmdiciis, three species of Mastodon, one of Linothcrinm, two of 
Rhinoceros, also one ol Sus, Chalicotherinm, Anthracotherium, Hyopota'tmis, Myotherimn, 
Dorcathermm (two), Manis, a crocodile, a chelonian, and an ophidian.^ 

North America. — Overlying the Eocene formations (p. 1241), and following in a^ 
general way their trend, but sometimes with a slight unconformability, a belt of marine 
deposits, referred to the Miocene period, runs along the Atlantic border through the states 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Yirginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. 
These strata are grouped as shown in the subjoined table ; — 

3. Yorktowu or Chesapeake beds, well developed at Yorktown, Virginia, in Mary- 
land, along the rivers and on the west shore of Chesapeake Bay. Among the 
characteristic fossils are Ostrea percrassa, Pecten jeffersonius, Area idonea, 
Pechmculus snbovatus, Astarie undulata, Orassatella mukdata, Lucina 
anodonta, Vemis coHincirea, Meretrix onarylandica, JJosmia acetahnla, Panipmi 
reflexa, Oorhula- idonea, Tellina Mplicata, Typhis aciiticosta, Fusns exilis, &e. 

2. Chipola beds, so named from their development along the Kiver Chipola in 
Florida, their most fossiliferous portion being ferruginous sands which have 
yielded nearly 400 species. Tbe gn«teropod« are sspecially pwir b'c-r-t [.'^"romims 
Aldrichi, Tiirritella indeiita, T. f-'rir:! T. H'''-.- chlpo- 

lanum). 

1. Chattahoochee bed.s, well displayed on Chattahoochee River in south-west Georgia 
and north-west Florida. The fauna, which resembles that of the Miocene 
deposits of the West Indian islands and Central America, includes the species 
named by Heilprin OrthaiUax p ■;/. ■■■■■. /*;/. •■"-•'■h.- pamdatus, P. acnkis, 
CerUhiwii hiUshoroense, Vasam .'A. T •, A-’'-' Tampii', and others. 

Along the Pacific Coast representatives of the marine Miocene formations are like- 
wise found in California and northwards in Washington, Oregon, British Columbia, and 
Alaska. In California the so-called lone formation, consisting of clays, sands, and 
sandstones about 1000 feet thick, is referred to the Miocene series. In the Sacramento 
valley it is surmounted by a group of volcanic tuffs called the Tuscan formation. In 
the Mount Diablo region the Miocene series consists of coarse grey sandstones with 
Ostrea titan. In Oregon the strata known as the Astoria shales and sandstones have a 
wide distribution on both sides of the Coast Range. They contain Yoldia impressa, 


^ Medlicott and Blanford’s ‘Geology of India,’ p. 310. 
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J”. Cooper Nucula dvvarimia, N. truoicata, Mactra albai'ia, &c.^ The Astoria group 
of marine fossils is well developed in Alaska. 

As in the earlier periods of Tertiary time, the Miocene deposits in the interior of the 
Continent are of fresh- water origin. They are generally believed to have been deposited 
in a succession of broad lakes, and are regarded as divisible into two groups, the one 
representing the lower and the other the upper portions of the Miocene series. The 
lower is well displayed in Eastern Oregon, where it forms the John Day group, largely 
composed of volcanic tulfs, and reaching a thickness of several thousand feet. The upper 
division consists of two sub-stages, of which the older is named the Deep River sub- 
stage (150 feet), from its development on the Deep River, Montana, north of the Yellow- 
stone Park. The jmimger or Loup Fork (Nebraska) siibstage, about 400 feet thick, 
partly of lacustrine and partly of fliiviatile origin, has a wide distribution, seeing that its 
representatives have been traced from Oregon into Mexico.-^ 

Among the characteristic mammals of the John Day group are the rodents, Semrus 
Wortinanni, Allomys oiitens, A. Mppodtis, Entoptyclms planifrons, Facicnlus loclcing- 
tonianus, Reims ennisianus^ the carnivores PamdaphiBnus {Amp>Mcyon) cuspigerus, 
Notliocyon (Galecynus) lemur ^ Temnocyon altigenis, Dinictis cy clops, ArclioelurtLS dehilis 
&c. ; horses [Mesoliippus or Anchithermvi), rhinoceroses { Dicer atherium), the elotherid 
Bodclic^'us humcrosus, the pig JBothrolaMs, the oreodonts Agriochcerus, Eporeodon, Meryco- 
chayrus (Oreodon), and the camels Protomeryx and Hypcrtragidus. The Loup Fork beds 
have yielded a still more varied mammalian fauna, which comprises rodents {Mylagmilus, 
Ccratogaidus, Steneqfiber), carnivores {jMlurodou, four species, AmpMcyon, Cynarctus, 
PseudNurits), elephants, horses {AncMppus, Protolvippiis, several species, Pliohippus, 
llipparion), rhinoceroses {Accratherinm, Teleoceras, several species), oreodonts {Mery- 
ckyas, Oyclojndius), camels {Procamelus, several species, Protolabis, MiolaMs), deer 
{Elastomer yx, Cosoryx) and bisons. 

South America. — ^In the southern part of this Continent a great series of Tertiary 
formations represents the Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene periods, but the precise 
correlation of the different members with those of North America and the Old World 
has not yet been settled. The Patagonian formation, which covers so vast an area, is of 
marine origin, and has yielded some 200 species of invertebrates. The general character 
of these organisms points to their being of Miocene age.** A remarkable feature in them 
and in the vertebrate faxma of the overlying formation is the striking affinities they show 
to the Miocene and living forms of Australia and New Zealand (Pareora beds), perhaps in- 
dicating either a land connection or shallow seas and islands between South America and 
Australasia. Above the Patagonian comes the Santa Cruz formation, where mammalian 
Tomains have been met with in greater abundance than in any other known deposit. 
Even more remarkable than their numbers are their variety and their contrast to those 
of tlie northei’u continents. The fauna is marked by the presence of numerous carnivor- 
ous and herbivorous marsupials, by an extraordinary variety of edentates, sloths, 
armadillos, and ant-eaters, by many genera of ungulates belonging to peculiar orders 
{Typotheria, LUopterna, Toxodontia), and by South American types of monkeys and 
rodents. Besides these positive features, the assemblage of organisms is further dis- 
tinguished by the absence of families of common occurrence elsewhere. There are no 

‘ J. S. Diller, llth Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. Part i. (1896), p. 29. 

For a list of the Alaskan localities and the species found at them, see W. H. Dali and 
0. I). Harris, Bull U.S. G. S. 84 (1892), p. 253. 

The upper part of the Loup Fork group, according to Professor Scott, may be Pliocene. 

A. I?. Ortraann has pxiWished an account of the Tertiary invertebrates. He regards 
tiie Patagonian beds as of Lower Miocene age, dwells on the remarkable affinities of the 
faunas of Soutli America, New Zealand, and Australia, and discusses the theory of an 
Antarctica or Antarctic Continent, Princeton University Reports from Expedition to 
Patagonia, vol. iv. Part ii. pp. 303-310. 
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true carnivores, creodonts, artiodactyls, perissodactyls, elephants, mastodons, or bats.^ 
Uncoil formably above the Santa Cruz formation lie the Cape Fairweatlier beds, which 
from their fossils are regarded as Pliocene. 

Australasia. — In Victoria certain deposits later in date than tliose mentioned on 
p. 1260 have been referred to the Miocene period. They indicate marine, lacustrine, and 
terrestrial conditions, with the existence of contemporaneous volcanic activity towards 
the end of the series. The. marine rocks consist mainly of calcareous sandy strata and 
limestones, with Cellepora^ Rpatangics^ Tercbratulai kc. The lacustrine deposits are 
clays and lignites, and the fluviatile materials consist of gravels and sands which are 
often auriferous. Great sheets of basalt, forming the older volcanic series, have been 
poured over these various accumulations, which are sometimes 300 feet thick. A large 
number of plants, mollusks, fishes, and marine mammals has been obtained from this 
Miocene series.^ 


Rocks assigned to Miocene time in Mew Zealand have been divided by Hector into : 
1st, A lower series, consisting of calcareous and argillaceous strata widely spread over 
the east and central part of the Morth Island and both sides of the South Island. They 
can be traced to a height of 2500 feet above the sea. Marine shells abound in them, 
including 55 species which are found among the 450 shells that now live in the adjacent 
seas. Some of the most notable fossils are Dentcdium irregulare^ PUiirotoma ai^cmioa- 
cnsis. Conus Traill% Turritella gigantea, Buccinum Bobinsoni, Oucullma alia. In some 
places thick deposits of an inferior kind of brown-coal occur in this subdivision. 2nd, 
An upper series composed of littoral or sub-littoral accumulations of sand, gravel, and 
clay. They have yielded 120 recent species of shells, and 25 species which appear now 
to be extinct. Specially characteristic are Ostrea ingens, Murex octagonm, Fusus triton, 
Struthiolaria cingulata, Chione assimilis, Pecten gemmulatusP 

According to the classification of Captain Hutton, the Miocene rocks of Mew Zealand 
are comprised in his Pareora series (p. 1246), which, occasionally overlying beds of coal, 
consists chiefly of soft sandstones and claj^s, with limestones on the east coast of the 
Morth Island from Wellington to Hawke’s Bay. It has yielded about 235 species of 
mollusks, of which 51 are common to the Oamaru series below, and from 20 to 65 per 
cent are still living. The large size of some of the shells is remarkable, especially those 
of the genera Ostrea, Pecten, Lima, CiocuUma, Crassatella, Cardium, Meretrix, JDentalmm, 
Pleurotomaria, Turbo, Scalaria, Turritella, and Fatica. The fauna has thus a some- 
what troincal aspect, which is supported by the flora found among the shales and lignites 
in the ui)per part of the series. The fruit of palm trees has been met with not only near 
the northern end of the North Island, but even as far south as Oamaru in the South 
Island (lat. 45° S.). An interesting feature of this series of strata is the evidence it 
contains of contemporaneous volcanic activity. It includes remnants of the last 
eruptions of the South Island and the earliest of those which now began in the Morth. 
The latter are shown in the andesites of the Thames gold-fields, Wliangarei Heads and 
Great Barrier Island, and in the trachytes of Hicks Bay, all of which belong to an 
early part of the Pareora period. Rather later are the rhyolites of the clifls around Lake 
Taupo. Since the marine deposits ivere laid down they have been upraised to a height 


This extraordinary fauna has been partly described by Lydekker in the Paleontologia 
Argentina, 1890 and subsequently, no fewer than 20 genera of edentates being given. More 
recently the expedition referred to in the foregoing note has been sent from Princeton 
University, and a vast collection has been made of which an account is now in course of 
publication. When complete the Palaeontological part of the Report will consist of three 
massive quarto volumes, in which the organic remains will be fully illustrated and described. 

^ W. B. Scott, Brit Assoc. 1900. 

^ R. A. P. Murray, ‘Geology and Physical Geography of Victoria,’ 1887. M‘Coy, 
Prodromus of Victorian Palseontology. ’ The younger volcanic series is Pliocene (p. 1299). 

Hector, ‘ Handbook on Mew Zealand,’ p. 27. 
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of 3000 feet above tlie sea in tlie South. Island, and to not less than 4000 feet in 
Hawke’s Bay.^ 


Section iv. Pliocene. 

§ 1. General Characters. . 

The tendency towards local and variable development, which is 
increasingly observable as we ascend through the series of Tertiary 
deposits, reaches its culmination in those to which the name of Plio- 
cene has been given. Doubtless one main cause of this aspect of the sedi- 
mentation is to be sought in the comparatively trifling geographical changes 
which have taken place since the Pliocene strata were accumulated. The 
sea-floor has, for the most part, been only slightly upraised, so as to expose 
merely the remains of the shallower and more confined waters. The wide- 
spread oceanic deposits of the period, which may have been as extensive 
and thick as those of earlier ages, still lie buried under the sea. Where 
a more serious amount of uplift has occuri'ed, much thicker representatives 
of Pliocene sediments have been brought to light. Thus in the basin of the 
Mediterranean, especially along both sides of the Apennine chain and in 
Sicily, where the elevation since Pliocene time has been considerable, a 
thickness of 1500 feet or more of Pliocene sediments has been raised into 
land. These deposits were accumulated during a slow depression of the 
sea-bottom, and their growth was brought to an end by the subterranean 
movements which culminated in the outbi-eak of Etna, Vesuvius, and the 
other late Tertiary Italian volcanoes, and in the uprise of the land between 
the base of the Apennines and the sea on either side of the peninsula. 
Great volcanic activity continued to manifest itself in other districts, such 
as Central France. As a whole, the marine Pliocene deposits of Europe, 
local in extent and variable in character, reveal the beds of shallow seas, 
the elevation of which into land completed the outlines of the Continent 
at the close of Tertiaiy time. Thus these waters covered the south and 
south-east of England, spreading over Holland, Belgium, and a small part of 
northern France, but leaving the rest of northern and western Europe as 
dry land. Here and there, in south-eastern Europe, evidence exists of 
the gradiial isolation of portions of the sea into basins, somewhat like 
those of the Aralo-Caspian depression, with a brackish or less purely 
marine fauna. In some portions of these basins, however, as in the 
Karabhogas Bay of the existing Caspian Sea, such concentration of the 
water took place as to give rise to extensive accumulations of salt and 
gypsum. In a few localities, fluviatile and lacustrine deposits of the 
Pliocene period have been preserved, from which numerous remains of 
terrestrial vegetation and mammals have been obtained. 

The ^Pliocene flora is transitional between the luxuriant evergreen 
and sub-tropical vegetation of the Miocene period and that of modern 
Europe. From the evidence of the deposits in the upper part of the valley 
of the Arno, above Florence, it is known to have included species of 
^ Captain Hntton, Trans, Hew Zeal. Inst, xxxii. (1899), p. 171. 
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pine, oak, evergreen-oak, plum, plane, alder, -elm, fig, laurel, maple, 
walnut, bircli, buckthorn, hickory, sumach, sarsaparilla, sassafras, cin- 
namon, glyptostrobus (Fig. 478), taxodium, sequoia, &c.^ The researches 
of Count de Saporta have shown that the flora of Meximieux, near Lyons, 
comprised species of bamboo, liquidambar, rose-laurel, tulip-tree, maple, 
ilex, glyptostrobus, magnolia, poplar, willow, and other familiar trees 
(Fig. 479).^ The forests of that part of Europe during Pliocene time 
conjoined some of the more striking characters of those of the jiresent 
Canary Islands, of North America, and of Caucasian and eastern Asia, 
including Japan. There is evidence, however, that a marked refrigera- 
tion of climate was in gradual progress, during which the plants, 
such as the palms, especially characteristic of warmer latitudes, one 



Fig. 478.— Pliocene Plants. 

a, Glyptostrobus eiiropoeus, Brongn. (i) ; Hakea exalata, Heer. 


by one retreated from the European region, or lingered only on 
its southern borders. In England, towards the end of the Pliocene 
period, the climate, if we may judge of it from the plants preserved 
in the Cromer Forest-bed, had come to be very much what it is to- 
day. Among the vegetable remains found in that deposit are those 
of many of the familiar forest trees still living in the south-east of 
England. Some of our common wild-flowers and water-plants had 
now made their appearance, such as the buttercup, marsh -marigold, 
chickweed, milfoil, marestail, dock, sorrel, pondweed, sedge, cotton-grass, 
reed and royal fern.^ 

^ Gaudiii, ‘Feuilles fossiles de la Toscane.’ Gaiidin' and Strozzi, 'Contributions a la 
Flore fossile italienne.’ Lyell, 'Student’s Elements,’ 4th edit. p. 172. ^ 

^ “ Recherclies sur les Vegetaux fossiles de Meximieux,” Archiv. Mus. Lyon, i. (1875-76) 
and liis ' Monde des Plantes,’ p. 314. 

C. Beid, 'Pliocene Deposits of Britain,’ Mem. Geol. Surv. (1890), pp. 185, 231, and 
his ‘Origin of tbe British Flora,’ 1899. 
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In the fauna of the Pliocene period, as contained in the various 
deposits of the time, the invertebrate portion is specially conspicuous. 
The gasteropods, lamellibranchs, polyzoa, and foraminifera are the more 
abundant groups. All the gasteropods and lamellibranchs belong to 
living genera. In the English Pliocene deposits A^rnrhais, Buccinum^ 
Nassi\ Ncdica, Naptunea (Chrysodomns), Purpura^ Bissoa, Scala, Tritomfusus, 



Fig, 479.~Pliocene X^laiite. 

(a) r(.)i)ulus caiuiHceiiH ; (h) Salix alba ; (c.) Glyptoatrobus europfeus ; (d) Alniis giiitiiiosa ; 
(e) Plataims acaroidos (0. 


Trivia, Troakm (OaUiosto'im), Turritella and Voluta (Aurinia) are common 
"asteropod genera. In the same deposits the lamellibranchs are re- 
presented by /isforitc, Cardita, Cardium, Cyfrina, Dosim, Lucina, Madra, 
Nuada, Peden, Pedunculas, Tellma, Vmus, &c. Among the numerous 
polyzoa more particularly found in the Coralline Crag, are Eschara, 
Hornera, Lepralia, Theoma, and Memhranipora. Eleven genera of echinoids 
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have been obtained in England, the chief being Echinus, Edfjiocijfjniii.< 
and Temnechinus} 

The vertebrate portion of the fauna still retained a number of the now 
extinct types of earlier time, such as the Dinothmimn 
and Madodon, It was specially characterised also by 
troops of rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, and elephants, the 
Elenkas meridionalis (Fig. 480) being a distinctive form; by 
large herds of herbivora, including numerous forms of 
gazelle, antelope, deer, now mostly extinct, and types 
intermediate between still living genera. Among these 
were some colossal ruminants, including a species of 
giraffe and the extinct giraffe-like genera Helkidothermin 
(Fig. 487) and Samotherium, as well as other types met 
with among . the Siwalik beds of India (Sivatheriim, 
Fig. 489, Bmmatherium). The Equidae were represented 
by the existing Eqiuus, and by extinct forms, one of 
the most abundant of which was Eip^armi (Fig,r481), 
like a small ass or quagga, with very complex teeth and 
Fig. 48 o.-Eiepiias three toes on each foot, only the central one actually 
meridionalis, Nesti. reaching the ground. Besides these animals there lived 
Crown of molar (^). various apes {Mesopitliecus, Fig. 482, Dolichopithecus), 

likewise species of ox, cat, bear, machserodus (Fig. 488), hyiena, fox, 
vdverra, porcupine, beaver, hare, and mouse. 

The succession of the mammalia during Pliocene time, as worked out by 
Gaudry, is shown in the subjoined table : - — 






rStage of Perrier near Issoire, Coupet, Vialette (Haute Loire), Cliagny (Sauiie 
et Loire) with a part of the Val d’Ariio beds and of the English Crag. 

Appearance of horses, oxen, elephants, mar mots, hares, bears. Dis- 
appearance of apes. The antelopes become rare, the deer increase. The 
( elephant coexists with the Mastodon. 
rStage of Montpellier and of Casino (Tuscany). 

I Appenrmwe of th“ (ap®^)* The hipparion still exists, but the 

1 >;u‘ -A.. . .1 . ;:--id luaiiy other genera of the preceding 

b i^eriofls now disappear. 

Baltavar (Hungary), Mont Leberon (Vaiicluse) and Concud 

(Spain). 

Appearance of the genera Leptodon, Tmgocerus, Palmn/x, Pahvo- 
tragus, Palaioreas, Gazella, HeUadotJwrmni, deer, Av.ndnfla'rivm, porcu- 
pine, Ictitherium, hyiena, HymiicUs, Promepkiiis. Reign of the 
^ herbivora, whicli form immense herds. 


The advent of a colder period is well shown by the change in the 
aspect of the molluscan fauna as we pass from the older to the younger 
Pliocene deposits of Europe. On the one hand, a number of northern 
mollusks make their appearance, while on the other, there is a correspond- 


^ The chief authority on the English Pliocene mpllusca is S. V. Wood, ‘‘ Crag Mollusca,” 
PediBontogTaph^ on the polyzoa, Gr. Busk, ‘'‘Crag Polyzoa,” PedfBontograph. 

>5oc. 1859. The Echinoderrnata have been described , by E. Forbes, “Echinoderms of the 
Tertiaries,” Palmntgr. Sog. 1852, and by J. W. Gregory, “British Cainozoic Echinoi<lea,” 
Pfoc, Geol Assoc, vol. xii. (1891) p. 16. The Foraminifera have been discussed by Jones, 
Parker, and Brady, “Crag Foraminifera,” Palmontogwph. 8oc. 1866 and 1895. 

^ ‘ Enchainements du Monde Animal — Mainmiferes Tertiaires,’ p. 5. 
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ing elimination of southern forms. The proportion of northern species 
increases rapidly in the next succeeding or Pleistocene series. The Pliocene 
period, therefore, embraces the long interval between the warm temperate 



climate of the later ages of Miocene and the cold Pleistocene time. 
The evidence of change of climate derivable from the English Pliocene 
marine mollusca may be grouped as in the subjoined table, which shows 



the gradual extirpation of southern and advent of northern forms in the 
long intfirval between the deposition of £lie oldest and newest Pliocene 
deposits.^ 

t F. W. Harmor, Q. J. B. Ivi. (1900), p. 725 ; see also G. Eeicl, ‘Pliocene Deposits of 
Britain,’ p. 145. 
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Not known as 
living species. 

Per cent. 

Southern • 
forms. 

Per cent. 

Northern 

forms. 

Per cent. 

Weybourn and Chillesford Crag 

11 



33 

Fluvio-marine Crag 

11 1 

7 

32 

Pted Crag of Butley 

13 

13 

23 

Red Crag of Newbourn . 

32 

16 

11 

Red Crag of Walton 

36 

20 

5 

Coralline Crag 

38 

26 

1 

1 



c tl 

Pig. 483.— Pliocene Marine Sliells. 

(/, Rhynclionella (Heniitliyris) psittacea ; h, Panopaea norvegica (^-); c, Purpura lapillus (^) ; d, Neptimea 
(Chrysodomiis, Trophoii) antiqua (\). All these species still live in the seas aroxxnd Britain. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.^— In tlie Pliocene period, after a long period of exposure as a land- surface, 

1 Prestwich, Q. J, G. S. xxviL (1871). Lyell, ‘Antiquity of Man,’ chap. xii. (1863). 
Searles Wood, ‘'Crag Molliisca,” Palmmt. Soc, (1848-57), and Supplement by S. V. Wood, 
jiinr. and F. W. Harmer (1872). H. B. Woodward, “Geology of Norwich,” and W. 
Whitaker, “Geology oflspwicli,” &c. both in Meni. GeoL Surmy. The fullest account of 
the stratigraphy will be found in the monograph by C. Keid, already cited, on tlie ‘ Pliocene 
Deposits of Britain ’ {Mm. Geol. Survey), which contains a valuable bibliography. Tlie 
subject has since been discussed in detail by Mr. Harmer {Q. J. G. S. liv. (1898), p. 308 ; 
Ivi. (1900), p. 705, also a general summary of his views, Proc. Qeol. Assoc, xvii. (1902) 
p. 416). In a new classification of the Pliocene deposits of the east of England, he considers 
that the upper limit of the older part of the series should be placed immediately above the 
Lenham beds, and that the Coralline Crag should be made the base of the Newer Pliocene 
series, tie proposes a number of new names for the several members of the whole succession 
of deposits, derived from the localities where they are best developed, <2- L G. 8. Ivi. 
p. 708. 
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during which a continuous and ultimately stux^endous subaerial denudation was in pro- 
gress, Britain underwent a gentle, but apparently only local, subsidence. We have no 
evidence of the extent of this deju-ession. All that can be affirmed is that the south- 
eastern counties of England began to subside, and on the submerged surface some sand- 
banks and shelly deposits were laid down, very much as similar accumulations now take 
Xdace on the bottom of the North Sea. These formations, termed generally “ Crag,” are 
followed by estuarine and fresh- water strata, the whole being subdivided, according to the 
proportion of living species of shells, into the following groups in descending order ; — 


Pffiistocene^ Fresh- water Bed (with Salix polaris, Betula 7iana, &c. ). 

Yoldia {Lcda) myalls Bed, classed jorovisionally as Pliocene. 

1 Gravels with 


Newer 
Pliocene 
(cold tem- 
perate). 


Ol^er 
Pliocene 
(warm tem- 
Xierate). 


Forest- bed group 
(10 to 60 feet). 


i 


U pper Fresh - water. 
Estuarine, 

t Lower Fresh- water. 


I 


Elephas mex- 
idionalis at 
Dewlish. 


Weybouni Crag (and Chillesford Clay ?), 1 to 22 feet. 
Chillesford Crag (5 to 15 feet). 

Norwich Crag and Scrohicularia Crag (5 to 10 feet). 1 - 1^7 . 

Red Crag of Butley, &c. V ^ 


J 


Soutliwolcl. 


Red Crag of Newbourn, Oakley, and Walton. 

8 t. Erth Beds. 

Coralline Crag (40 to 60 feet). 

Leiiham Beds (Biestian). 

Box-stones and xihospliatc beds (with derivative early Pliocene 
fossils). 


Oldkh Pliocene. — The deposits of this age probably at one time extended over a large 
part of tlie south and south-east of England, but they have been reduced by denudation 
•to a few widely separated patches, the largest of wliicb, around Oxford in Suffolk, does 
not cover move than about ten square miles. They consist chiefly of shelly sands 
known as the Conilliiie Crag of Sullblk, but a small outlier of fossiliferous sand occurs 
on the edge of the North Downs at Lenham, and other ironstone patches, probably of the 
same age, cap the Down as far as Folkestone. P'ar to the west, at St. Erth in Cornwall, 
an isolated deposit of older Pliocene age has been detected. These thin and scattered 
fraguKuits convey no adequate concc})tion of the length or iinx)ortance of the geological 
period which they represent. As above remarked, it is not until we [)ass into the north 
of Italy and the basin of the Mediterranean that we discover the Pliocene period to be 
represented liy thick accumulations of u[>raised marine strata comparable in extent and 
tliickncss to some of the antecedent Tertiary series. 

A strongly marked break, both stratigraphical and x>ffimontological, separates the 
PHoc.ene deposits of Britain from all older formations. They lie unconformably on 
everything older than themselves, ami in their fossils show a great contrast even to 
those of tiro Oligoceiie series. The sub-tropical plants and animals of older Tertiary 
time are there replae.ed by others of more temperate ty|)es, though still X)ointing to a 
climate, ra-ther warmer than that of southern England at the present time. 

A couglomerutie d<q)osit (Nodule beds, Box-stones) forms tlie base of the Red Crag, and 
some.times also underlies the Coralline Crag. It includes fragments of various rocks, 
such as Hints, s(‘.ptaria, sandstones, (piartz, quartzite, granite, and other igneous 
inat(iriirls, togeth(‘.r with a miscellaneous assortment of derivative fossils, including 
Jurassic ammonih^s and Itrachiopods, sharks’ teeth and other fossils from the London 
Clay, the teeth of many land mammals (pig, rhinoceros, mastodon, tapir, deer, 
luX>parion, &(.;.), and pieces of the rib-bones of whales. Many of these organic remains 
must been derived frt)m some older Pliocene deposit which has otherwise entirely 
disappeared. They have been to a large extent xdiosphatised, and hence have been 
extracted as a source of plio.spbate of lime. Among the contents of the deposit some of 
the most interesting and important are rounded pieces of brown sandstone, known as 
“ box-stones,” evidently derived from the denudation of a single horizon, and enclosing 
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easts of marine sliells. The general facies of the assemblage of shells obtained from 
these fragments points unmistakably to a lost formation, probably of older Pliocene 
time. At present 16 species have been determined, all of vliicli are well-known British 
Pliocene forms, except two, which occur in Continental Pliocene deposits.^ 

Lenham Beds, Diestian. — On the edge of the Chalk Down of Kent near Lenhani, 
patches of sand cap the Chalk, and descend into pipes on its surface at a height of more 
than 600 feet above the sea, and, as above stated, other similar nests of ferruginous 
sands are met with along the downs as far as Folkestone. At first these deposits were 
thought to be portions of the base of the Tertiary series, but the occurrence of apparently 
Pliocene shells in them led to a more thorough investigation of them, with the result 
that they have been proved to be of the same age as similar deposits which cap the hills 
on the other side of the Straits of Dover from Boulogne into Belgian Flanders, whence 
they stretch nortlnvards as a wide continuous sheet into Holland. These sands, known 
as Diestian, have yielded at Diest and Antwerp a large assemblage of fossils, which prove 
them to be of older Pliocene age. Of the Diestian fossils of Holland and Belgium so large 
a proportion has been detectedin the Lenham de 2 :)osits, generally in the form of hollow casts, 
as to leave no doubt of the geological horizon of these scattered fragments of a formation. 
About 67 species have been obtained from Lenham, the southern character of which is 
indicated by the genera Fijrnla, Xenophora (Phorus), 
Lotorium {Triton), and AmciUa, with abundant efiamples 
of Area, cliluvil, Gardhirii papillomm, and the polyzoon 
Qiipularia canariensis. Some of the extinct species are 
found elsewhere in Miocene deposits and in the Italian 
Pliocene formations. The proportion of existing species is 
reckoned at 57 per cent ; 75 per cent of the whole fauna is 
found in Miocene, and 72 per cent in the Mediterranean* 
Pliocene deposits.- It is interesting to notice the great 
change of level which this fragmentary formation serves to 
prove since older Pliocene time in the south of England. 
From the general character of the fauna found at Lenham 
it is probable that .the shells lived in a depth of not less 
than 40 fathoms of water. This vertical amount, added 
to the present height of the deposit above the sea, gives a minimum of 860 feet of 
uplift.® At the same time, we cannot but be struck with the evidence which is here 
Xn-esented of great denudation. There may have been a tliick accumulation of Pliocene 
deposits over the south-east of England, but the whole has been swept aw^ay, leaving 
only such portions as escaped by being sheltered in hollows of the Chalk. 

St. Erth Beds.— The only other fragments yet known of older Pliocene formations 
in Britain lie far to the west between St. Ives and Mount’s Bay in Cornwall, where a 
patch of clay at St. Erth, 120 feet above the sea, and x>robably less than a (piarter of a 
.square mile in area, contained in a hollow of the slates, has ju'eserved an interesting 
series of organic remains. Another outlier occurs on the opposite side of the same 
valley at the height of 150 feet. Among the forms which connect this deposit with 
correspon,ding strata elsewhere the following may be mentioned : Ticrhomlla plicatnla, 
ColiiMhclhi sulcata, Trioia {Cyprsea) avcllana, Eidimene t&Tebellata, Fissurclla .costar ia, 
Lacuna siiboperta, Mdampus pyramidalis, Nassa reticosa, Natica milUp%L%ciata, lUngP 
cula acuta, Trochus oioduliferens, Turritella incrassata, Gardita acuUata, Cardiiim 
papillos%mP The assemblage of fossils indicates a probable depth of water of 40 or 

1 C. Reid, op. Git. p. 6 seep F. W. Harmer, Q. J. G,S. liv. p. 313 ; Ray Lap^^ester, op. 
cit. xxvi. 1870. It was possibly from the destruction of the strata overlying the Lenham 
beds that the Nodule or Box-stone materials were derived. 

2 F. W. Harmer, op. dt. p. 312. 3 c. op. cit. pp. 42, 69. 

C. Eeid, op. cit. pp. 59, 236, Saimtiary of Progress of Owl. Sure, for 1901, p. 31. 



Fig, 484.— -Pliocene Polyzoon. 
Theouoa (Fascicularia) 
aurantium, M. Edw. (:}). 
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50 flitlioins, and thus points to an elevation of the land to the extent of about 400 feet 
since Pliocene time. 

Coralline Crag (Bryozoan, "White, or Suftblk Crag^) consists essentially of calcareous 
sands, containing hardly any inorganic matter, but mainly made up of shells and bryozoa. 
It is exposed at various localities in the county of Suffolk, between . Butler Creek and 
Aldeburgh. According to the census of Searles Wood, published in 1882, the number 
of mollusks found in this deposit amounts to 420 species, of which 251 or 60 per cent 
are still living. The southern character of the fauna is still shown by some of the genera 
of shells, such as large and showy species of VohUa [Auriwia), QassiclarUi, Cassis, Pynola 
(Plcula), Hinnitcs, Chama, Cardita, and Pholadomya, likewise Ovula, Miira, Lotorium 
{Triton), Verrnctus, Ringicula, Verticordia, Coralliopluiga, and Solecurtiis. Character- 
istic species are Cardita corbis, G. senilis^ Limopsis pygmssa, Ilingiciila biiccmea, Voluta 
{A'urinia) Lambert i (Fig, 486), Pyrida reticulata, Astarte Omalii (Fig, 485), Pholadomya 
liistenia, Peden {NIqidp>ccten) opercularis. Lingula Limiortieri, and Terehratula grandis. 
Hardly less abundant and varied are the bryozoa or “Corallines,” from which one of the 
names of the deposit is taken. No fewer than 118 species have been named, of which 76, 
or about 64 per cent, appear to be extinct. Specially characteristic and peculiar are the 
large massive forms known as Alveolar ia and Theonoa {Fascicular ia) (Fig. 484). There 
are three species of corals all extinct. Of the 16 species of echinoderms at present 
known, ^nly three are now living. Remains of fishes are of common occurrence, 
especially in the form of gadoid otoliths. Teeth and dermal spines of the skate and 
wolf- fish are met with, and to these shell-eating fish the broken condition of so many 
of the shells may probably be ascribed. Traces of one of the larger dolphins have 
been found, but no remains of any of the contemporaneous land -mammals, though a 
few drifted land-shells show that the land lay probably at no great distance. The 
'Coralline Crag may be regarded as an elevated shell-bank, which accumulated on the 
floor of a warm sea at a depth of from 25 to 30 or 50 fathoms.'-^ 

Newer P,liocene. — The British deposits of this age are, so far as we know, confined 
to the counties of Norfolk and Suflblk. They are separated by a considerable break 
from the older series, for they lie on an eroded surface of the latter, and pass across it 
so as to rest upon the Eocene formations, and even on the Chalk. There is likewise a 
marked contrast between the fauna of the two series. The newer deposits show that 
the break must represeirt a long period of geological time, during which a great change 
of climate took place in Europe, for the southern forms are now found to have generally 
disappeared, and to have been replaced by northern forms that, following the change 
of temperature, had migrated from the colder irorth. 

Red Crag. — Under this name is classed a series of local accumulations of dark-red 
or brown ferruginous shelly sand, which, though well marked oif from the Coralline 
Crag below, is less definitely separable from the Norwich Crag above. Judging from the 
variations in its fossil contents, geologists have inferred that some portions of the deposit 
are older than others, and that they successively overlap each other as they are followed 
northward. This view has recently been entbreed in detail by Mr. Harmer, who believes 
that three if not four distinct stages may be recognised in the Red Crag, not following 
each other vertically but horizontally, the oldest lying farthest soutli and containing 

1 Mr. Banner hasproi)Osed still another name, “ Cedgravian, ” froniGedgrave in Suffolk, 
where only this division of the Crag is present, Q. J. C. S, Ivi. p. 707. 

C. Reid, op. cit. p. 19 seq. Mr. Harmer compares the deposit with the conditions 
found to exist on the TuB:)Ot bank off the north-east coast of Ireland, where hy the strong 
sea-current^ dead shells are heaped up in more sheltered parts at depths of 25 to 30 fathoms 
as a kind of “recent Crag,” very similar in general character to the deposits of Suflblk and 
Norfolk. He thinks the sea in which the Coralline Crag was deposited lay less open to the 
north than the present North Sea, and was thus open to the southern mollusks from the 
Mediterranean basin. 
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the largest percentage of extinct and southern forms, while the proportion of recent and 
northern shells progressively increases northward among the later stages. These 
generalisations are embodied in the following subdivisions.^ At the bottom lies {a) the 
Walton Crag, found only in Essex and distinguished by the marked southern aspect 
of its fauna, and especially the abundance of Ncptunea [Ohrysodomus) contraria. About 
320 species of shells have been obtained from this deposit, of which the most char- 
acteristic are chiefly extinct or southern forms. They include Cyprasa {Trivia) 
amllmuL., Valuta {Anrmia) Lamherti, Kassa labiosa, Pleurotoma onitrula, Turritella 
iiicrassata, NatiGci Jiemiclaiisa, TrocJius {Gihbida) cineroides, Cardita corhis and Astarte 
oUiquata. The northern or recent species, which become more or less common in the 
later stages of the Red Crag, are absent or rare at Walton, {h) Oakley Crag or zone 
of Mactm {Apisula) oUruncata, found inland from \Valton, and recently shown by Mr. 
Hariner to contain an abundant fauna (upwards of 350 species and varieties) inter- 
mediate in age between the Walton and higher parts of the Red Crag. While these 
fossils still show a number of Coralline Crag and southern forms, they include a distinct 
assemblage of northern shells, such as Trophon scala^nformis, T. barviccnsis, T. Sardi, 
T. islajidiciis, TrocJius {Qalliostoma) formosus, Natica claiisa, Scala grounlandica, 
Mactra {Apisula) obtruncata^ Tellina {Macoma) obliqua, Astarte compressa and Modiola 
modiolus. (c) ISTewbourn Crag or zone of Mactra {Spisula) constricta. This zone, 
developed in Suflblk on the opposite or northern side of the River Stour, ^s char- 
acterised by the scarcity of some of the extinct or southern forms found on the Essex 
side of the estuary, such as Columbella sulcata, Nassa elegans, Natica catenoides, 
TrocJius {Gihbida) Adansoni, and Nucula laevigata. On the other hand, it contains 
Cardium angustatum, Mactra {Spisula) constricta, M. {Spisula) oralis, Tellina {Macoma) 
obligua, T. prxtenuis (the Tellinae being a distinguishing feature), also Nucida Oobboldiae, 
Purpura lapillus, Scala grcenlandica, Admete mridula, Modiola modiolus, Astarte 
compressa, &c. {d) The Butley Crag or zone of Cardium grxnlandicum, lies still farther 
north, and is marked by a further diminution of southern and a corresponding increase 
of northern types. The species Tellinn {Macoma) obliqua, T. {Macoma) prmtcnuis, 
Mactra {Spisula) constricta and Cardium angustatum together form a large part of the 
deposit. The northern forms Tritonofusus alius, Buccinum grcenlandicum, Natica 
pallida {—groenlandica) and Cardium groenlandicu7n)xaYQ been observed by Mr. Harmer 
to be more abundant here than in the older divisions. 

The inorganic constituents of the Red Crag have been studied by Mr. J. Lomas. The 
pebbles consist chiefly of flints, hut partly also of quartzite, sandstone, chert, and phos- 
phatic nodnles. The sands have been found to be made up mainly of quartz-grains, but 
to include also, like so many clastic sediments, derivative crystals or grains of zircon, 
rutile, kyanite, andalusite, corundum, garnets, ilmenite, leucoxene, tourmaline, biotite, 
muscovite, glauconite, microcline, orthoclase, labradorite, and albite.- It should be 
added that, besides the predominant marine fauna, a few land and fresh-water inollusks 
have been met with in the Red Crag, including Pyimnidula rysa, Melix {liygromia) 
hispida, Limnaea palustris, Vivipamis media, Planorbis marginatus, Pupa muscorum, 
Succinea putris, and Corbicula jluminalisP 

Norwich Crag (Eluvio-marine or Mammaliferous Crag, Icenian of F. Wh Harmer), 
extending over an area 40 miles long by 20 broad through the counties of Suflblk and 
Norfolk, is marked by a fauna which differs more from that of the Red Crag as a 
w.hole than the faunas of the several divisions of the latter do from each other.^ 


1 See Mr. Harmer’s paper, Q. J. G. S. Ivi. p. 705, from which this information is given. 

Q. J. G. S. Jvi. (1900), p. 738. See ante, pp. 173, 179. 

3 For a full account of the laud and fresh- water mollusks of England, see A. S. Keimard 
and B. B. Woodward, Proc. Malacolog. Soc. iii. (1899), p. 187, iv. (1901), p. 183. 

^ Hariner, op. cit. p. 721. 
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The extinct and southern shells are now reduced to a small number of species, which are 
of rare occurrence in the deposit, the numerous forms that had survived through the 
time of the Red Crag having been exterminated bj’- the geographical changes and the 
increasing cold that accompanied them. On the other hand, a number of northern 
forms not found in the Red Crag noAv make their appearance, particularly Trophon 
Grunnevi, T. {Biicdnof iisus) be7'7iicic?isis, Velutma xmdata, Eumwrgarita grcenlcmdica, 
Ehynchonella [Ilcmithyris) pBittacca^ Nticulmia pcrnula, Astarte elUptica and A. 
borealis. With the fall in temperature there would seem to have been likewise a 
decrease in the variety of the marine fauna, if we may judge from the fact that the 
JSTorwich Crng has not yielded more than some 1.50 species in all, many of which are 



C'5 



Astarte borealis Gheuui. (living northern species) ; />, Astarte Onialii, Laj. (extinct) ; c, Nucnla 
Cobboldiic, Sow. (extinct) ; rf, Congeria snbglobosa, Partscli. (extinct) (§). 


excessively rare and most of the more abundant being common British forms. Of the 
most frequent shells three-fonrths are recent and two-thirds are familiar denizens of the 
Horth Sea at the xu'esent day. Besides the predominant marine mollusks, the deposit 
has yielded thirty species of land and fresh-water shells, of which only three are 
extinct. These shells, like those of the Red Crag, have doubtless been washed off the 
land and carried out to the adjacent shell -hanks on the sea floor. The name of 
“ Mammaliferons ” was given to the deposit from the lai’ge number of bones, chiefly of 
extinct speties of elephant, obtained from it. The mammalian remains comprise both 
land and marine forms. Of the former are Lutra Eecvei, Gazella anglica, Cemes 
carnutorwm, Equm stmionis, Mastodo^i armrnensis, Elephas antiquus, Microtus {Arvicola) 
i^itcrMcdiuSj TTogoiithetiurii Ouvicri, The marine mammals include Trichechus 
Suxleyi and Dedpliimis delphis. A few remains of sea-fishes have also been found, 
such as the cod and ])ollack. 
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The n]^)per i)art of tlie Red Crag sometimes passes into a band, called from its pre- 
vailing mollusk the Scrobiciilaria Crag.” This hand, which is probably a continuation 
of the Norwich Crag of Norfolk, is seen at Chillesford, in SuOblk, to pass upward with- 
out a break into the Chillesford Crag.^ 

Chillesford Crag.— Under this name is grouped a local series of micaceous sands 
with an overlying estuarine clay, containing as characteristic fossils Turritella communis, 
Natica catena, Yoldla oblongoidcs, Y. lanceokita, Nncida Cobholdim, JY. tenuis, Ca.vdiuni 
edude, 0. groinlandicum, Mactra (Spisula) ovalis, Tellina {Ala coma) cakarca, { = lata), 
T, obliqua, Mya truncata. The last-named shell may be seen upright in the position in 
which it lived.- Northern forms are still more prominent here, while a number of the 
common Red Crag forms have disappeared. 

Weybourn Crag. — At Chillesford the Chillesford Crag passes insensibly upwards 
into a fine micaceous loam or clay containing a few shells and fish-vertebrav Among 
the shells of this deposit are undaium, Purpuni lapillns, Astarte compressa, 




Fig. 4 SO. —Pliocene GJasteropods. 

a, Scala grcenlandiea, Chemn. ; Voliita (Aurinia) Lainh'rti, Sow. (0; c, Ntjptunca ((lliryHodoiuus) 

anticpia, Tihni. (i). 


Cyprina islandica, Zucioia borealis, Afitmda Cobholdm, N. knuis, Tellina {Ahicoma) 
obliqua, Oardium yrmnlmuHcwm, Traced northwards the Chillesford Clay appears to 
pass into the deposit known as the Weybourn Crag, which is a band of lamina, ted green 
and blue clays with loamy sand full of marine shells, w'^ell seen along the Norfolk 
coast to the west of Cromer. This member of the series has yielded 53 species and 
marked varieties of marine shells {Tellina {Macoma) balthica, specially abundant, 
Saxicava arctica, Nucula Cobholdise, Mya arenaria, AL truncata, Cyprina idamdicay 
Astarte co7nprossa, A. sulcata. A, borealis, TurriteUa comni'iods, Neptnnea, {Chrysodomus, 
Trophon) antiqua, Purpura lapillns, Bela {Pleurotoma) turricula, Littoriiui littorca, 
Buccinum widatmn, &c.), of which live, or 10*6 per cent, are extinct, and nine species 
are Arctic forms. 

Torest-bed Group. — One of the most familiar members of the English Pliocene 


^ C. Reid, ojh clt. p. 100. For an account of the vertebrate fauna of these deposits see 
E. T. Newton’s monographs on “The Vertebi’ata of the Forest Bed Series' of Norfolk and 
Suffolk ” (1882) and “The Vertebrata of the Pliocene Deposits of Britain,” (kol, 

S'urv. 

^ Harmer, op. cit. p. 723. 

^ On this group see Lyell, PJuL Mag. 3rd ser. xvi. (1840), p. 245, and his ‘Antiquity 
of Man.’ Prestwich, Quart. Journ. (hoi. Soc. xxvii. (1871), jop. 325, 452 ; Geologist, iv. (1861)^ 
p. 68. John Gunn, ‘ Geology of Norfolk,’ 1864. C. Reid, GeoL Mag. (2) vol. iv. (1877), 
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series is that to which the name of the Cromer Forest-hed ” has been given. It occurs 
beneath the cliffs of boulder-clay on the Norfolk coast, and was formerly believed to mark 
an old land-surface, with the stumps of trees in sihi. More careful study, however, has 
shown that the stumps have all been transported to their present position, and lie not on 
an old soil, but in an estuarine deposit, perhaps that of the Rhine, which then spread over 
the low land that now forms the shallow southern half of the North Sea. It is now agreed 
that the group of strata known as the Forest-bed series may he divided into three groups, 
lower fresh-water bed separated by an estuarine layer. The general 
character of the strata comprised in this member of the Pliocene series is shown in the 
subjoined table : — 



Yoldia [Leda] myalls Bed (p. 1288). 

'Tpper fresh-water Bed, consisting of sand mixed with blue clay (2-7 feet) and 
enclosing twigs and shells {Succmea patris, S];)hairiHm {Qydas) coi'nenm, 
Valvata pisci nails, Bithinia tentaculata, Pisidhmi amnicuvi, &c.). 

Forest-bed (estuarine), composed of laminated clay and lignite, alternating 
gravels and sands with pebbles, cakes of peat, branches and stumps of trees, 
and mammalian bones, &c. (ranging up to more than 20 feet in. thickness). 

Lower Fresh-water Bed, made up of carbonaceous, green, clayey silt full of 
seeds, with laminated lignite and loam. 

* Weybouni Crag. 


The vegetation preserved in this group of strata embraces at least 56 species of flower- 
ing plants, two of which, the water chestnut and spruce fir, do not appear to have belonged 
to the British flora since the Glacial period ; the others are nearly all still living in 
Norfolk. The royal fern {Osmimda regalis) formed part of this pre-glacial vegetation. 
The variety of forest-trees points to a mild and moist climate ; they include the maple, 
sloe, hawthorn, cornel, elm, birch, alder, hornbeam, hazel, oak, beech, willow, yew', pine, 
and spruce. The land and fresh-water shells number 58 species, whereof live appear to be 
extinct {Lwiax modi'oliformis, Ncmattbra {Nematurdla) runtoniana, Vivipa/nts glacialis^ 
V. media, Fisidium astartoides) and five no longer live in Britain (including BlthyncUa. 
{Hydrohia) Steinii, Valvata flnviatilis, Corbic^dafiaminalis), The knowui marine shells in 
the Forest-bed scries are so few in number (19 species) that they do not afford a satisfactory 
basis for comparison with other parts of the Pliocene formations. Some of them may 
have been washed out of the Weybourn Crag below, and they are all common Weybourn 
Crag fossils, including several extinct species {Mclampus pyramidaMs, Tellina {Macoma) 
ohliqaa, NuciLla Coyboldim). They indicate that the climate of the time when they lived 
was probably not greatly different from that of the present day. Fourteen species of fishes 
have been recognised {Platax IVoodwardi, cod, and tunny among marine forms, also 
perch, pike, barbel, tench, and sturgeon among fluviatile kinds). The fauna also in- 
cludes two reptiles {Tropidonotiis riaxPris, Vipera herns), four amphibians (frogs and 
tritons), five birds (eagle-owl, cormorant, wild goose, wild duck, shoveller duck), and 
fifty-nine mammals. These last-named fossils give the Forest-bed its chief geological 
interest. Tliey include a few marine forms — seals, wdiales, walrus, and a large and 
varied assemblage of terrestrial and river-haunting forms, such as carnivores — Maclm- 
rodus, Canis hqms, C. vulpes, Hymna crocuta, Ursns spelmis, Mustela martes, Gnlo 
luscm, Lutra rndgaris ; ungulates — Bison honasns, Ovihos omsohatns, Alecs latifrons, 
Cervus elaphus (and nine other species), BCippopotamus amphihius, Siis scrofa, Equus 
cahaU'us, E. Stenonis, llhinoceros etrusem, Elcplias antiqtms, E. wcridionalis ; rodents — 
Microtns (Arvicola) arvalis, Mus sylvaticus, Castor fiber, Trogontherimn Qumeri ; in- 
sectivores~-ra?j?a e%oro 2 ma, Sorex vidgaris, S, pygmmus, MyogaU moschata. The contrast 
between this strange collection of animals and the familiar aspect of the plants 


p. 300 ; vii. (1880), p. 548 ; “ Geology of the Country around Cromer,” in Mem. (Jeol. Snrv. 
1882 ; “Pliocene Deposits of Britain,” in Mem. (Uol. Sun). 1890 ; ‘The Origin of the British 
I'lora,* 1899 ; and B. T. Newton’s monographs cited in a foregoing note. 
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associated witli tliem was long ago remarked ky Lyelld The most abundant and con- 
spicuous forms are the three species of elephant, while the hippopotamus and rhinoceros 
are of common occurrence. Of the two horses one is extinct, the bison and wild boar 
have survived elsewhere, while the whole of the remarkably numerous species of deer 
have disappeared, with the single exception of the red-deer, which would doubtless have 
likewise been exterminated long ago had it not been protected for purposes of sport. 
The carnivores embraced also living and extinct forms, for the long- vanished machferodus 
haunted the same region with our still surviving fox, otter, and marten, and ■with other 
animals which, like the hyaena, wolf, and glutton, though no longer found in Britain, 
continue to live elsewhere. The total species of land mammals (exclusive of bats) 
found in the Forest-bed is 45, while the corresponding series of the living British fauna 
numbers only 29 species. Of the 30 large land mammals found in this deposit, only three 
are now living in Britain, or have died out there within the historic period, and only 
six species have survived in any part of the world.- 

The Cromer Forest-bed is succeeded on the Norfolk coast by some sands and gravels 
of which the true position in the series of formations has not yet been definitely fixed. 
They include two distinct members, though their precise relations to the Crag below and 
the glacial materials above are still not satisfactorily settled. The lower band is known 
as the Yoldia (Leda) myalis bed, and the upper as the Arctic fresh-water b^. The 
former may be provisionally placed with the rest of the Pliocene formations of Norfolk. 
The latter can hardly be separated from it, and would not be so separated but for the 
remarkable character of its few included fossils. These indicate such a great increase 
of cold as to show that the conditions of the Glacial period must now have set in. 
Hence the Arctic fresh-water bed is classed with the Pleistocene series. 

Yol,dia (Leda) myalis Bed. — This band, nowhere more than 20 feet in thickness, 
consists of false-bedded loamy sand, loam or clay, and a little gravel, and lies some- 
times on the Forest-bed, sometimes on the Wey bourn Crag. This unconformability 
may mark a considerable interval of time, during which the floor of the estuary 
seems to have subsided, perhaps as much as fifty feet. Among the scanty organisms 
of the deposit, the following may be mentioned: BiicdniLm %mdat%m., LUtorina 
littoreci^ L, rudis, Fiirpura lapiltus, JYepdmea {Chrysodoomts, Trophon) antiqua, Astarte 
borealis, Qardium edule, Cyprina islandica, Yoldia {Leda) myalis, Mya trimmta, Mytihis 
edulis, Ostrea edulis, Tellma {Macoma) halthica. Some of these shells (the Astarte, 
Yoldia, and Mya) are found with the valves united in the position of life. The 
Yoldia is an Arctic species not known in any of the underlying formations. 

Arctic Fresh-water Bed. — Reference may be made here to this deposit, ’which is 
so intimately linked with that last described. It consists of stiff blue loam, clay, and 
sand, sometimes more than two feet thick, like the deposits of transient floods. Its 
plants include a number of mosses, with the dwarf Arctic birch and willow {BetiUa 
nana and Salix ptolaris. Fig. 490) — a vegetation wherein trees seem to have as completely 
disappeared as in the Arctic lands. It may indicate a lowering of temperature by about 
20° Fahr.--“ a difference as great as between the south of England and the North Cape 
at the present day, and sufficient to allow the seas to be blocked with ice during the 
winter, and to allow glaciers to form in the hilly districts.” ^ Among the plants a few 
land-shells have been found, such as JSticcinea putris, S, ohlonga, Pupa muscormn, to- 
gether with some wing-cases of beetles. 

Yarious pebble-gravels occur in different parts of southern England, the true strati- 
graphical position of which is still undetermined. They are generally unfossiliferous. 
Some parts of them may be Pliocene. In the south-west, at Dewlish ii# Dorset, a 

1 ‘Antiquity of Man,’ 1st edit. (1863), p. 216. See also C. Reid, ‘Pliocene Deposits of 
Britain,’ p. 182. 

^ C. Reid, ‘ Pliocene Deposits of Britain. * 

^ C. Reid, op, ciL p. 198. 
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deposit of sand and gravel has yielded a nnniber of elephant hones and teeth referred to 
Elephas meridionalis^ and pointing to an Upper Pliocene age. 

Belgium and Holland. — The sea in which the English Pliocene deposits were laid 
down probably extended across Belgium, Holland, and the extreme north of France, 
but no trace ol its presence has yet been found eastwards in Germany. In Belgium the 
base of the Pliocene is found to rest with a strong uncon formability on all older 
deposits, even on the Miocene sands (Bolderian and Anversian). The older Pliocene 
group consists chiefly of sand, and has been named Diestian from the locality where it 
is typically developed. At Antwerp, Utrecht, and other places it has yielded a large 
assemblage of fossils (190 species), all of which save 22 occur in the English Cor- 
alline Crag and Lenham beds. This horizon may be paralleled with the Plaisancian 
group of southern France and Italy. Above the Diestian sands comes the group known 
as Scald esian,^ which is likewise made up mainly of sands enclosing a fauna closely 
resembling that of the lower part of the English Bed Crag (Walton Crag).^ After these 
marine sands were accumulated, "the Belgian area appears to have participated in the 
upward movement that affected the south-east of England ; at all events the oveidying 
members of the English Crag are not found in that region. But farther north the 
terrestrial movement was in a contrary direction, the sea-bottom sank during Pliocene 
and Pi3istocene time, until many hundreds of feet of sedimentary deposits were laid 
down over the site of tlolland. This succession of events has been made clear by a 
series of deep borings in that country. At Utrecht the strata were pierced to a depth 
of 1198 feet without reaching the base of the Pliocene deposits. There appears to be a 
general inclination and a progressive thickening of the strata in a northerly direction, 
so that a horizon of land and fresh -w'ater shells, which at Utrecht lies between 521 and 
542 feet below the surface, was formed farther north, at Amsterdam, at about 768 feet. 
According to Mr. Harmer, the greater part of these Dutch Pliocene deposits are newer 
than the Belgian Scaldesian stage. From the fossils obtained at the different borings 
he has advocated the recognition of another formation or group of Newer Pliocene 
strata lying upon, and passing down into the Scaldesian, Wt separable from that 
division by its smaller proportion (30 per cent) of extinct shells, its decrease in the 
number of southern forms (6 *8 per cent) and its increase in northern species (13*7 per 
cent). For this formation, which is 202 feet thick at Utrecht and more than 450 feet 
at Amsterdam, he has proposed the name of Amstelian.” Its shells are among the 
most abundant and characteristic species of the upper horizons of the English Crag.^ 
Towards its upper limit, beneath the overlying Pleistocene accumulations, it contains 
land and fresh-ivater shells, which probably indicate, that subsidence had been arrested, 
and that the sea over Plolland, like that over East Anglia, gradually shallowed and 
gave place to the ancient estuary of the Rhine. None of the latest Pliocene subdivisions 
have been met with in Holland or in Belgium. In the latter country various deposits, 
of which the precise horizons have not been determined, have yielded a large number of 
bones of marine mammalia, including seals, dolphins, and numerous cetaceans, as well 
as remains of fishes {Carcharodon, Laimia, OxyrMna, &c.). 

France. — In the north of this country, iinfossiliferous sands which cap the hills 
between Boulogne and Calais at heights of 400 or 500 feet, and stretch eastwards into 
French Flanders, are believed to be continuations of the Lenham and Diestian group. 
In the north-west, many lai’ger scattered patches of Pliocene deposits are wudely 
distributed over Brittany and the adjacent districts. They include marine marls, clays, 

^ Th^ upper part of this stage has been separated by M. Vincent as a slightly newer 
zone, named Poederlian.” 

- For a comparison of the faunas of the two formations see F. W. Harmer, <2- L 
lii. (1896), p. 756. He finds that 90 species which are abundant in the Walton Crag, 
including 28 extinct, 19 southern and 2 northern, are also abundant in the Belgian beds. 

» Op. ciL p. 763. 
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and sands, with Nassa prismatica„ N. mutcibilis, Valuta {A-urinia) Lambert i, Tcrehratula 
grandis, and show a submergence of the lower grounds to the extent of more than 100 feet. 
Similar evidence of submergence under the Pliocene sea is found along the borders of 
the Golle dii Lion and the Mediterranean coast farther east. The deposits then formed 
lie unconformably on every series older than themselves, and bear witness to a subsequent 
elevation of that region to an extent, in some j)lace.s, of 1150 feet above the present sea- 
level. The marine strata extend up the valley of the Khone, nearly as far as Lyons, 
and they mark the final deposits of the sea in that part of the mainland of Europe, 
iliey cap the plateaux and rise towards the north and west, indicating a maximum of 
uplift in that direction. Their upper parts contain lacustrine and terrestrial organisms, 
and similar evidence of land is found on their borders near what was probably the old 
shore-line. The marls of Haiiterives (formerly regarded as Miocene) are remarkable for 
their beds of coarse conglomerate, wdnch represent some of the torrential deposits swept 
down from the neighbouring hills. These marls contain land and fresh-water shells. 
Earther east, in the Alpes Maritimes, the Pliocene series assumes a more definitely marine 
character. At the base lies a thick mass of blue clays, ■well seen at many places along 
the coast of the French Riviera. These strata contain Osirea cochlear, Peden cristatus. 
Area {Anadara) diluvii, JLassa scuiistriata. Conus antediVwcianxis^ Tercbratula ampulla^ 
&G. Above them lie some yellow clays with similar fossils, followed by a lilBestone 
■with foraminifers, oysters, and other marine organisms, over which comes a thick con- 
glomerate marking the coarse alluvium of torrents from the neighbouring hills. At 
the top the usual indications of fresh- water deposits are seen. 

In the centre of the country the Pliocene formations are all of subaerial, lacustrine, 
or fluviatile origin, and have preserved an interesting and varied record of the 
terrestrial plant and animal life of the time. In the volcanic districts they are found 
beneath some of the younger lavas, and have thus been pintected from the\lenudation 
which has so largely removed the contemporaneous records elsewhere. The trachytic 
conglomerate of Perrier (Issoire) and the ossiferous deposits of other localities'* in 
Auvergne have yielded an abundant fauna, in which the apes are absent, the antelopes- 
have dwnidled in size and number, the deer have grown very abundant, true elephants 
fox the fix'st time appear, associated with a species of hippopotamus, nearly if not quite 
identical with the living African one, two kinds of hyxena, aixd the hipparion and 
machffirodus that had survived from earlier times. This fauna indicates a decided 
change of climate to a mox’e tempei-ate chai'acter. Among the volcanic products of 
Haute Loii*e remains of Mastodon cirvernensis, llhinoceros IcptovJiinus, JSquus steuouisr 
and Machmrodus pliocu'-mts have been collected. 

Putting together the evidence derivable from the succession of mammalian remains 
in the scattered Pliocene fresh-water and terrestrial deposits of France, pahnontologists- 
have grouped these accumulations in the following order : ^ ^ 

Upper (Aruusian, Sicilian). Arranged in what appears to be the descending order, 
the newest deposits belonging to this stage are those of Sainzelles (Pay), rather 
earlier than whicli come the famous gravels of Perrier. Still older are the upper 
parts of the fluvio- lacustrine beds of Montpellier, the upper portion of the 
volcanic group of Coupet, the deposits of Vialette (near Le Puy), the fluviatile 
clays and sands of Chaguy (Saone), and the Mastodon sands of Le Puy, 

In this stage Eipparmi disappears and is replaced by Equvs stenonis 
Rhinoceros etriiscus succeeds R. lepturhiuns. The proboscidea are represented 
by the last of the European mastodons, J/. arrernensis and M. horsoni. Elephas 
Trieridionalis, the great southern elej)hant and precursor of the mammoth is 
found in the valley of the Sadne and ranges into Italy. It is in the Val dWtrno 
that the mammalian fauna of this stage is most tvpicallv di.>rdayed (p. 1293) 

Middle (Astian). Here come the grey, .siliceous, iiuvio-h;cnsr.riiie sands of Rous- 


^ See especially H. F. Osborn, Ann. New YorJe Acad. Ed. xiii. (1900), p. 30, from 
which this summary is taken. ’ 
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(25 metres), containing a fanna like that of the IViontpellier deposits, of 
which the lower portion', consisting of yellow marine sands (50 im I r* ■.(h;' - d 
ill this stage. Here also are grouped the fluviatile deposits of I'e;-;:. ' : : : i- 

calcareous tuff of Meximieux (with its ahundant flora xiresenting i 
those of the Canary Islands and Mongolia), and the sands of Trevonx (Saone), 
containing 2TclanopsL% Pcda^ori/x, lihinoceros IcptorhiuKS, Mastochyti 

arvernensis. 

In this stage characteristic species not found atl Pikeniii are the Rhinoceros 
and Mastodon just named, together with Tapirns arrernensis and Ursus arver- 
'iiensis. Forms having affinities to some of those found in the Messinian or 
Pikermi deposits are IFpparion^ Pala;oryx and JP/wnarcfos, the Asiatic apes 
and tSeji!no 2 nihecus ; the African antelopes, Palmmjx cordierl 

ami P. 

Lower. The terrestrial mammals of the Plaisancian stage are best displayed in the 
lignites of Casino (Tuscany), where are found Ili^jparion, Sus erymanthins^ 
Anhlope j\[asmiiL Taphiis prlscus, SenuiopUheais rncynMpefiSidaouis and other 
forms. The Pikermi deposits classed hy some writers as Miocene are by others 
placed at the base of the Pliocene series (Messinian) (p. 1294). With them may 
be classed the ossiferous breccias of Mont Leberon and Cucuron (Vaucluse), and 
the Fppclslieim gravels near Darmstadt. 

In t.liis stage distinctive mammalian types are Pliohylobates (Eppelsheim), 
^llj/Htrix ( Pikermi), (Samos), Hippcorwn graeilc. ^ 1 cerafheri/imi incisivuin 

of E])pclsheim succeeds J. tetradactylum of Samsan ; Phinuceros lychleiermacheri 
may be a, largii successor of R. scmsmiiensis : R. (roldfnssi (Eppelsheim) a 
successor of Ah hraaM.ypvs (Drive St. Alban). Pmotheriwn gigante'tini replaces 
/>. bavarlcinii. The mammalia show a marked evolution beyond the Upxjer 
Miocene types. 

Italy. — As the Pliocene seric.s is traced ea.stwards into Italy its laenstrine intercala- 
tions disappear and it becomes mainly a marine formation, which is so amply developed 
there tliat it might be taken as tyidcal for the rest of Europe. Along both sides of the 
chain of the Apennines it forms a range of low hills, and has been named from that 
circumstance the ‘‘ sub-Apennine series.” In the Lignrian region, according to C. 
Miiyer, it consists of the following groux-is in ascending order : 1, Messiniarf-^ ( = Zanclean 
of Segnenza), comxiosed of (a) marls, conglomerates (the torrential debris of the streams 
from the adjacent mountains), and molasse (65 feet), with Cerithiuvi pictwn, 0, 
O'ubufimmim, Venm multilarnclla, Fecten cristatus, Turritella comm.'iinis^ T. mibangulaia ; 
(5) gypsiferous marls, limestones, dolomites (320 feet, Gongeria group), traceable along 
the range of the Apennines as far as Girgcnti in Sicily by its well-known gypsum and 
sulxihur zone, and containing Timitclla suhangnlata, Natka hclkina^ Plcurotoma 
dimiduita^ Qtmgeria Hwvplex, 0, rostriformis, &c. ; {c) gravels and yellow marls, with 
beds of lignite (ux)wards of 300 feet). To the Messinian group belong the conglomerates, 
tripoli deposits (with land plants, insects, fishes, &c.) of Leghorn, and the laenstrine 
dejio.sits with land-plants (palms, &:c.) of Pavia and of Sinigaglia on the Adriatic. 2, 
Astian, composed, at the foot of the Lignrian Apennines, of two groups, (n) blue marls 
with Dentalmm sexangtdare^ Turritella coomminis, T. tornata, M'urcx triinmlus^ Natica 
millepiinctak^ ko. ; (h) yellow sands wnth few fossils (300 feet and more).^ More 
recently Professor Sacco has estimated the whole scries in the central portion of the 
northern Apennines to have a thickness of nearly 1500 feet, which he groups as in the 
sulyoined table : — 


^ See 0. Depimet, A)in, Scl. OtoL 1885 ; “Les Animaux Pliocenes dii Roussillon,” Mem. 
Sac. (/eol^Prance, 1890. 

Tins stage is by some authors placed at the top of the Miocene series (Pontian 
.stage). On the Italian Pliocene see the paper hy C. De Stefani cited p. 1271. 

C. Mayer, A. S. 0. F. (3), v. 292. 

F. Sacco, ‘II Bacino Terziario del Piemonte,’ Milan, 1889. See also De Stefani, 
AUi. Soe. Tosc. Sgi. Nat. 1876-84. 
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Villafranchiaii 
(100 metres). 

Astiaii 

(100 metres). 

Plaisauciau 
(150 metres). 


Messinian 
(100 metres). 


l’ Fluvio-lacustrine alluvial sands, marls, clays, and conglomerates, 
•. witli shells indicating a -vvarni, moist climate, Jihinoceros 
( ef/riiscHS, Mastodon arvernensis, &c. 

f Yellow sands and gravels, rich in littoral, marine or estuarine 
fossils. 

/'Marls and sandy clays with abundant marine fossils, from one- 
( third to one-half of the shells belonging to living species. 
'Sandy and clayej'’ marls with seams of gypsum and limestone 
marking alternations of brackish -water and marine conditions. 
The shells include species of Breissensia, Adacna, (Jiirena, 
yeritndonta, Melania, Melanopsis, Ilndrohia, &c. Some of 
the marls are full of leaves {Thuja, Phragmites, Myrica, 
Quercns, Castanea, Fag us, TJlmns, Ficus, Liquidamhar, 

^ Lauras, Sassafras, Cinnamomim, Ehamnus, &c.). 


At Rome the younger Pliocene series is well seen, having at its base a blue 
ptero])od marl containing Pecten rimulosus, P. cristatiis, Nassa semistriata, Bentallum 
elephaniinmn, Sze., succeeded by yellow sands (Astian of Monte Mario), with Pecten 
latissirnus, P. Jictbclliformis, P. jacohseus, Cardkmi Tusticuiii, Anomia ephippinm, 
Cyprina islandica. Higher still come sands, gravels, and lacustrine clays, containing 
Elephas mcridionctUs or antiqims, Phinoce7vs inega7'hinus, Hippopotamus major, 
Equus stenonis, Sits scrofa, Cerviis clapJms, Eos qmwiigenms, wolf, fox, browf l)ear, 
hyaena, lion, lynx, -wild cat, kc. An interesting feature of these deposits is presented 
by the' evidence of contemporaneous and increasingly vigorous volcanic action which 
they display. The blue clay at the base was probably laid down in a sea of some little 
depth, but it wms followed by sandy and gi*avelly detritus and by layers of volcanic 
tuff, all of which were accumulated in shallower ^^ater still connected with the sea, as is 
shown by the occurrence of abundant shells of Pcctimculus, &c. Among the clastic 
sediments volcanic minerals, particularly angite and leucite, are abundant, and the tuffs 
are full of lumps of dark pmmice and lapilli. Subsequent brackish-water conditions 
are indicated by the enclosed shells, and in the upper parts of the series land and fresh- 
water species show that the sea-floor had now been raised into land. Thus, like 
Vesuvius, Etna, and Bolsena, the Latian volcanoes began with submarine eruptions, 
and gradually built up their structure on an upraised sea-floor of volcanic material.^ 

In Sicily a similar threefold grouping has been made by Seguenza, who has traced 
the same arrangement throughout a large part of the mainland. The lowest group, 
named by him Zanclean, consists of maids and light-coloured limestones. The 
Plaisancian follows in a group of blue clays or marls, while the succeeding Astian con- 
sists of yelloAv sands. Of these stages the first is characterised by a fimna of which 
nearly /jj are peculiar species, and only 85 out of 504 species, or about 17 per cent, 
belong to living forms which are nearly all found in the Mediterranean. Some of the 
common species of the deposit are Tei'eh'atulma caput-s 67 'pe 7 iUs, Ehj^ichonclla hipartita, 
De7itaUu77i triquetrum, Pcctc7i {Janira)fial>ellifo7'7ms, Lmiopsis au 7 'ita, miculama dilatata, 
JSf. st7data, Modiola phaseoUna. Tropical genera are well represented among the shells of 
the Italian older Pliocene beds, while some of the still living Mediterranean genera occur 
there more abundantly, or in larger forms than on the present sea-bottom. The newer 
Pliocene deposits attain in Sicily a thickness of 2000 feet or more, rising to a height of 
nearly 4000 feet above the present sea-level, and covering nearly half of the island. To 
this series, though possibly it should be regarded as, at least in part, Pleistocene, is 
assigned a yellowish limestone, sometimes remarkably massive and compact, and 700 or 
800 feet thick, yet full of living species of Mediterranean shells, some of which even 


^ The latest and fullest account of the geology of the Roman Campagna and of its 
abundant younger Pliocene fauna will be found in Professor A. Portis’ ‘ Coiitribuzioni alia 
Storia Fisica del Bacino di Roma,’ vol. i. (1893), vol. ii. (1896), Part vi. in Boll Soc. Gcol 
Ital. xix. (1900), Ease. 1. The volcanic geology of the northern Apennines is discussed by 
C. Be Stefani, Boll. Soc. Gcol. Ital. x. (1891), pp. 449-555. 
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retain tlieir colour, and a part of tlieir animal matter. As above remarked, it was 
during tlie accumulation of the Pliocene strata that the later volcanic history of Italy 
began, the first stages being submarine eruptions, which were followed by the piling-up 
of the present sub-aerial cones upon the upraised Pliocene sea-bottom. 

There is distinct evidence of a lowering of the climate of Southern Europe during* 
the deposition of the Italian Pliocene series. Not only did many of the distinctively 
southern types of shells gradually disappear from the Mediterranean, but others of 
markedly northern character, such as species of Astarte, took their place. The Italian 
Pliocene deposits, while chiefly of marine origin, contain also among their higher mem- 
bers lacustrine or fluviatile strata, in which remains of the terrestrial flora and fauna 
have been preserved. In the upper part of the valley of the Arno an accumulation of 
lacustrine beds attains a depth of 750 feet. The older portion consists of blue clays 
and lignites, with the abundant vegetation above referred to (p. 1275). The upper 200 
feet consist of sands and a conglomerate (“sansino”), and have yielded numerous 
remains of mammals, - including Macams florentimis, Ilastodoji {Tetralophodon) 
arve'mensis, Elephas 'tmridionalis, Rhmoceros etruscus, Hippopotamus ampliibius {majoT)^ 
Hymna (3 sp.), Fclis (3 sp.), Ursus etrusciis^ Machsorodus (3 sp.), Equxis stenonis. Bos 
GtrusciLSj Cerv'iis (5 sp.), Palmoryx, Balasoreas, Castor^ ILjstrix, Lepus armcola? 
These strata are sometimes gimiped as a higher zone of the Pliocene series under the 
name (if Arnusian.*-^ 

Germany. — The absence of marine Pliocene formations in Germany has been already 
referred to. Among the lacustrine and fluviatile deposits of the period, however, 
numerous remains of the terrestrial flora and fauna have been preserved. One of 
the most celebrated localities for the discovery of these remains lies in the Mainz basin, 
where at Eppelsheim, near Worms, above the Miocene beds, described on p. 1268, a group 
of sands and gravels with lignite (Knochensand), from 20 to 30 feet thick, has yielded a 
considerable number of mammalian bones. Among these the Linotherimi gigantexmi 
occurs, showing the long survival of this animal in Central Europe ; also Mastodon 
angusiidens, Rhinoceros incisivxts, and other species, Hipparion gracik, several species 
of Sxis, five or more of Cervus, some of Felis, with Maclimrodus and iJryopithecus. 

Interesting collections of the terrestrial fauna of the period have been preserved in 
the calcareous tuffs of mineral springs in different parts of Germany. Besides numer- 
ous remains of land-plants, large numbers of land and fresh-water shells have been 
obtained from these deposits, which in some cases point to a colder climate than now' 
exists. In the Franconian All), for instance, the occurrence of alpine and northern 
European forms of land-shells {Batnla solaria, Clausilia densestrlaia, 0. filogrania, 
Helix vicina, Pupa pagodula, Isthmia costxolata) has been noted. The mammals include 
many extinct as well as some still living forms {Elcphas antiqims, Rhinoceros Merldi, 
Sus scrofa, Oermis clapihus, Gapreolus caprea. Bos p?dmigenms, Egxms cabalhes, Ursus 
spclmcs, Meles mUga.ris, Hymna spclxa)? 

Vienna Basin. — In consecutive conformable order above the Miocene strata described 
on p. 1268, come the highest Tertiary beds of this area, referred to the Pliocene period. 
The lowest group of strata is known by the name of the “Congeria stage,” from the 
abundance of tlie molluscan genus Cemgeria^ (Fig. 485). Higher up comes the 

1 C. J. Forsyth Major, q. J. G. S. xli. (1885), p. 1. 

Mr. C. Peid suggests that the lignite deposits of the Val (FArno (with Tapirus) may 
be much older than the rest of the lacustrine strata (with 3fastodon and Elephas), A large 
pro})ortion of the plants in them is extinct, and the tapir is the only animal whose remains- 
are founcyn them. They may possibly be even Miocene. 

F. von Sandberger, ‘ Land und Susswasser Coiichylien der Vorwelt/ 1876, p. 936 < 
Sitzh, Bayer. Jihad, xxiii. (1893) Heft 1 ; Hellmann, PaUvontograpldca, suppl. 

For an account of this genus and its relation to IJrdssensia, consult P. Oppeiiheim 
A, 1). G. G. xliii. (1891), p. 923. 
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Belved ere -scb otter or Thracian stage 'with, in some places, the lacustrine Levantine 
stage. The leading characters of these groups are expressed in the subjoined table : — 

2. Thracian Stage or Belvedere-Schotter — coarse fluviatile conglomerate or 
gravel and sand composed of quartz and other pebbles, yielding bones of large 
mammals, like those of Eppelsheim, Mastodon [Tetralophudou) longirostris, 
and JJijiothei'ium giganteum V>eing especially frequent, together with species of 
Anthracot7ienn/n, Hljjjjarkiu, and Rhinoceros. The yellow micaceous sand, 
forming the lower member of the stage, contains in its more compact portions 
abundant terrestrial leaves, silicitied tree-trunks and -shells of Unio. These 
strata resemble part of the alluvia of a large river. Their name is taken from 
the Belvedere in Vienna, where they ai-e well developed. In some parts of the 
Vienna basin the Congeria stage is immediately overlain by fresh-water lime- 
stones with Helix and Planorbis, which have been called the Levantine 
stage. This lacustrine facies attains a much greater development in Croatia, 
Slavonia, and Rouniania. 

1. Congeria Stage (Inzers dor f Tegel) — a tolerably pure clay reaching a depth 
of often more than 300 feet. This deposit, the youngest Tertiary layer that is 
widely distributed over the Vienna basin, points to contiuued^and general sub- 
mergence. The facies of its fossils, however, shows that the water no longer 
communicated freely with the open sea, but, like the corresponding strata in 
the Mediterranean region, seems rather to have partaken of a brackish or 
Caspian character. Among the conspicuous mollusks are Congeria subglnbot^a . 

C. Fartschi, Q. trimigularis, O. spatJiulata, C. Czjzeki, Cardium earn n tdiii,ii%i, 

C. apertuni, C. coiijungeus, UnioxUavus, U. moravicas. Melrmopsis martiniana, 

Jf. impressa. M. vindobonensisj M. BouH. The mammals include; Mastodon, 

{Te.t rabtpluidiiit) longirostris, 31. {Trilojdiodon) f:,/g,i.Pid,'„.<, JDinolherimn 
giganteum, Aceratheriuin. indsiimm, Hipparion gracHe, antelope, pig, 
3£ackeerodus cuitridens, Ictitherium {Tlyivna) hipparionnrn. The flora in- 
cludes, among other plants, conifers of the genera Ulyptostrohn.s, l^egvoin, and 
Finns, also species of birch, alder, oak, beech, chestnut, hnr’.:i)(:;i.m, ii(iiiid- 
ainbar, plane, willow, poplar, laurel, cinnamon, buckthorn, wi:h die Asiiir.ic 
genus Farrotia, the Australian proteaceous Hakea (Fig. 478), and the extinct 
tamarind-like Podogonium. . „ 

In other parts of the Austro-Hungarian empire interesting evidence exists of the 
gradual uprise of the sea-lioor during later Tertiary time and the isolation of detached 
areas of sea, so that the south-east of Europe must then have presented some resem- 
blance to the great Aralo-Oaspian depression of the present time. The Congerian stage 
brings before us the picture of an isolated gulf g^radually freshening, like the modern 
Caspian, by the inpouring of rivers ; but on both sides of the Carpathian range there 
were bays nearly cut off from the main body of water, and exposed to so copious an 
evaporation without counterbalancing inflow that their salt was deposited over the 
bottom. Of the Transylvanian localities, on the south side of the mountains, the most 
remarkable is Parajd, where a mass of rock-salt has been accumulated, having a 
maximum of 7550 feet in length, 5576 feet in breadth, and 590 feet in depth, and 
estimated to contain upwards of 10,595 millions of cubic feet. On the northern flank 
of the Carpathian Mountains, near Cracow, lie the famous and extensive salt-works of 
Wieliczka, with their massive beds of pure and impure rock-salt, gypsum, and anhydrite, 
some of the strata being full of fossils characteristic of the upper zones of tlie ATeinia 
basin. 

The south-east of Europe, during later Tertiary time, was the scene of abundant 
volcanic action, and the outpourings of trachyte, rhyolite, basalt, and tuff were especially 
abundant over the low districts to the south of the Carpathian chain. 

Greece.— A remarkable series of mammalian remains brought to light from certain 
hard red clays alternating with gravels at Pikermi, between Athens and Marajlion, was 
carefully worked out by M. Gaudry.i The deposit in which these remains lie lias since 


1 ‘ Animaux fossiles et Geologic de PAttique,’ 4to, 1862, with volume of plates ; B. S. 
(i. F. xiv. (1885-86), p. 288. See also Roth and Wagner, Abha^idl. Bayer. Akad. vii. 
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been ascertained to be widely distributed in Attica. Mr. Smith Woodward lias 
recognised it in Northern Euboea, 60 miles to the north of Pikermi, containing there 
similar fossils. He describes the red marl or clay as sometimes full of land and fresh- 
water shells, and the bones as lying in great confusion, whole specimens and splintered 
bones being huddled together on successive platforms. Since many of the bones, such 
as those of the feet and limbs, are still in their natural positions, and were obviously 
held together by ligaments when they were buried, he infers that the animals ivere 
hurried by torrential floods through thickets or tree- obstructed water-courses before 
being finally entombed, and that accompanying stones in rapid motion may have been 
partly instrumental in the fracturing of the bones. The fauna here disinterred includes 
a monkey (MesopUhccus) intermediate between the living Semnopithccus of Asia and the 
Macaques. The carnivores are represented by Simocyon, Mustcla, Promepliitis, Icti- 
thcrmm — a genus allied to the modern civet — Hyscnictis, Eyxna^ Maclmrodus, and 
several species of FeMs ; the rodents by Hystrix, allied to the common porcupine ; the 



Eig. 4S7.— Helladotherium Duvernoyi, Gaudry 


edentates by the gigantic Ancipotherium ; the proboscideans by Mastodon and Pino- 
therium ; the perissodactyle ungulates by Rhinoceros (several species), Acerathe7'mm, 
Lc'ptodon^ Ilip'parion ; the artiodactyle ungulates by a gigantic wild boar {Sits eryonan- 
thius), Cavielopm'dalis, of the same size as, the living giraffe, Ilelladotheriimi — a form 
between the giraffe and tlie antelopes, three species of true antelope, Pcdmtragus — an 
antelope-like animal, Palmoryx, somewdiat like tlie living African gemsbok, and Palmrcas, 
allieil to the African eland and tlie gazelles, Ga>zella — a true gazelle, and Dj'enwtlm'kmn, 
probably a hornless ruminant like the living chevrotains. A few remains of birds have 
also been met with, including a Phasianits, related to a pheasant, a Galhts, smaller than 
our common dome.stic fowl, a Gtics, closely related to tlie living crane ; also bones of a 
tortoise (Testudo) and a saurian (Varmms). This fauna is remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary abundance of its ruminants, the colossal size of many of the forms, such as the 
giraffe and Ilelladothej'imnj the singular rarity of the smaller mammals, the marked 
African facies which runs through the whole series, and the number of transitional 

(1854). T. Fuchs, Denhseh, Akad. Wien, xxxviii. (1877) 2® Abtheil, p. 1 ; Bulk Oo'm.. 
GeoLIialix. (1878), p. 110. W. T. Blatiford, Address, f/eoL Seat Brit Assoc. 1884. W. 
Dames G. G. xxxvi. 1883, p. 9) has added a species of Germs and one of Mas to the 

previously known Pikermi forms. Further collections have recently been made by Mr. A. 
Smith Woodward for the British Museum [Geol, May. 1901, p. 431), but without adding 
materially to the number of forms previomsly known, though much new information has 
been obtained by him in regard to the species already described. 
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types wliicli it contains. Out of the 31 genera of mammals which M. Gauclry obtained, 
22 are extinct. The Pikermi beds have been classed as U 2 )per Miocene, but the occurrence 
of characteristic marine Pliocene species of shells below them {Feden henedidus, 
Spondylus gmderoptis, Ostrca lamellosa, 0. undata) justihes their being placed in a later 
stage of the Tertiary series. They are shown by Fuchs to form part of the Pliocene 
series of Attica, and lie in the highest part of that series. 

Samos.— In an irregular deposit of gravels, sandstones, and marls in the island of 
Samos, Dr. Forsyth ]\Iajor has discovered a large assemblage of vertebrate remains of 

an age similar to that of the Pikermi strata. 
Among the fossils obtained by him are many 
of the same species as are found at the Greek 
locality, such as FromepJiitis Larteti, Ilustcla 
palseaUim, Lycysena ChmreHs, Iditherimii 
o'obustum, I. hippariommi, Ancylothermm 
Pentelicij Mastodon Pentelid, Jlkinoceros 
pachygnatJms, Ilipparioii mcditcnmicimi, Bus 
ci'ymanthms ; seven antelopes, Palmorcas 
LinderyRayeri, Gazclla hrevicornis, Palmfy:>i 
Pallasii, and two others. Besides these, 
there are some half-dozen antelopes of^Mcan 
types, and true edentates, Oryderopus Gaudryi, 
Palmomanis Meas^ a new genus of gigantic ruminants, Samotheriwn, belonging to the 
family of the giraffes, and recalling the HclladotJierinm of Pikermi, and an ostrich 
{Struthio Ka7'ath€odoris)0 

India. — Not less important than the massive Pliocene accumulations of the Mediter- 
ranean basin, are those which have been found in Sind, the Punjab, and other north- 



Pig. 48S. — Plead of Maclaerodus, tlie sabre- 
toothed. Tiger, reduced. 



Pig. 4S9. — Sivatherium gigaiitemn, Pale, reduced. 

A gigantic ungulate allied to the giraffes and antelopes, having two pairs of horns ; Siwulik beds 

of India. 

western tracts of India. In Sind, the noteworthy fact has been made out by ^he Indian 
Geological Survey that, from the Upper Cretaceous to the Pliocene beds, the whole suc- 
cession of strata, with some local exceptions, is conformable and continuous ; yet contains 


^ Compt. 7'eud. 31st Dec. 1888 ; 1891, pp. 608, 708. 
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evidence of alternations of marine and terrestrial conditions, the latest marine inter- 
calations being of Miocene date. The upper division of the Manchhar group (p. 1272) 
is not improbably referable to the Pliocene period. It consists of clays, sandstones, and 
conglomerate, 5000 feet thick, which have yielded some indeterminable fragmentary 
bones. Similar strata cover a vast area in the Punjab. They are admirably exposed in 
the long range of hills termed the Sub-Himalayas, which from the Brahmaputra to the 
Jhelum, a distance of 1500 miles, flank the main chain, and consist chiefly of soft 
massive sandstone, disposed in two parallel lines of ridge, having a steep southerly face 
and a more gentle northerly slope, and separated by a broad flat valley. These strata 
comprise what has been termed the Siwalik group — an accumulation of subaerial or 
fresh-water strata, the thickness of which has been estimated at 14,000 feet in the north- 
west Punjab, and at least 1500 feet in the Siwalik hills. Its component clays, sand- 
stones, and conglomerates have been deposited by great rivers, which appear to have 
flowed from the Himalayan chain by the same outlets as their modern representatives. 
These deposits vary according to their position relatively to the great rivers. They have 
been involved in the last colossal movements whereby the Himalayas have been up- 
heaved, yet their structure shows that the same distribution of the water-courses has 
been maintained as existed before the disturbance^ In this instance, as in that of the 
Green River through the Uinta range in western America, the inference seems to be 
legitinftite that the elevation of the mountains must have proceeded so slowly that the 
erosion by the rivers kept pace with it, and the ' positions of the valleys were therefore 
n.ot sensibly changed (see p. 1375). 

The Siwalik fauna includes a few inollusks, some, if not all, of which are identical 
with living species, such as the land-snail Bnlimiis insularis, a species which at the 
Jn'eseiit day ranges from Africa to Burma, and the two common Indian river-snails 
Vvin^ar%s bcngalensis and FI dimonilis, besides species of Melmiia, Ampullaria, and 
Unio* But the main part of the fauna consists of mammalia comprising 71 species that 
can bo assigned to 39 living genera and 37 species belonging to 25 genera that are now 
extinct. The vertebrate part of this fauna, so far as known, is shown in the subjoined 
table, the existing genera being marked with an asterisk : ^ — 

MamMxMUa. — P rimates. — Troglodytes* 1 sp. ; Simia* 1 ; Sem nojrUhecu.s, 1 ; 
MacaoLs* 1 ; Ci//ioiy/>h‘d,fs,* 2. 

Carnivora. — MustAo* 1 ; Mellioora* 2 ; MelUoorodon, 1 ; Lutra* 3; 
Ilymnodon^ 1 : Ursus* 1 ; ITyienarctos, 3 ; Oanis^* 2 ; Am^ddeyon, 1 ; 
Virerra* 2 ; Ilymnap 4 ; LepthyiBiva, 1 ; HyivnicHs, 1 ; JSlurqpsis, 1 ; yElvrih 
gale, 1 ; 2^'ells* 5 ; MaeJuvrodus, 2. 

Pi'oboscidea. — EUfphas* 6 { Euelejphas* 1 ; Loxodon* 1 ; Stegodon^ 4) ; 
Mastodon, 5 ; Mnotlieriwm., 1. 

Ullguhlta.----'C%«Z^(^Oi{//e/T/^w^,^ 1 ; RJdnocoros* 3 ; Equus* 1 ; llipparion, 2 ; 
Ilippopotwnhiisp 1 ; Tetmeomdon, 1 ; Sus* 5 ; TliqiynJt.yas, 2 ; SanUhermni, 1 ; 
Merycnpotainus, 3 ; 3 ; horccUheriitiu, 2 ; Tragidns* 1 ; Moschusp 1 ; 

Palmotieryx, 1; ■ p, A-.* 1; Helladotherinon, 1; -■ 

Sivatherluvh, 1; 1; (Ja^xJla* 1 \ Colnts* i : 

Ifippotragus, 1 ; Oreas'^ ('0. 1 ; Ahrjjskrrns* {'1), 1 ; /v '.sr A I ; T"\i r-y 
0), 1 ; Jdrolntbalos* 2 ; Lrplfihns, 1 ; Jlison,* 1 ; Eos, 3 ; Eucapra, 1 ; 
Capm* 2 ; Oris* 1 ; Oamelus* 2. 

Rodentia. — IVesoJdu,* 1 ; R/dzomys* 1 ; Ilystrix,* 1 ; Leptis* 1. 

Xvm. — Idialacovcorax,* 1; Leptoptilns* 1; Pekeawas* 2; M&rgus* 1; 

Strutld.0* 1. . , 

Reptilia. — Crocodilia. — (Jrocodiliis* 1 ; Oavkdis* 3 ; Rhamphosudtus, 1. 

Lac er til ia. — Vara n us, * 1 . 

Oheloiua. — (hlossochdys, 1 ; EelHa,* 2 ; JMmonlu,* 1 ; Kachuga * 3 ; 
l ltwdell a,* 1 ; Einyd.a * 4 ; Trionyx,* 1 ; Chitra, 1. 

^ Falconer and Cautley, ‘Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ 1845-49. ‘Geology of India,’ 
p. 360. Blanford, Brit. Assoc. 1880, p. 577 ; Address, (koL Sect Brit. 1884. 

Lydekker, ‘ Paheontologia Indica,,’ scr. x. vols. i. ii. iii. ; Records Ueol. Sure. India, 1883, 

81 ; ‘Cat. Sewalik Vert. Ind. Mus.’ 1885-86, and Catalogues of British Museum 

VOL. II 2 Q 
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Pisces. — CarcharitfsA 1 ; 1 ; QlariasA' 1 ; MeterobrcmcJnis, 1 ; 

Clirysiclithys, 1 ; Macron--.Y" 1 ; Rlroy 1 ; Arius* 1 ; BagaviusA 1. 

Ill this list there is considerable resemblance to the grouping of mammalia in 
the Pikerini deposits, particularly in the j>i‘eponderance of large animals, the absence or 
rarity of the smaller forms (rodents, bats, insect! vores), and the marked Miocene aspect 
of certain parts of the fauna. Of the total assemblage of vertebrates found at Pikermi 
eighteen genera, or considerably more than half, have been also obtained from the 
Siwalik series, including the peculiar and characteristic Hclladotlierium. Mr. Blanford 
and his colleagues of the Ggological Survey of India have shown that, though it has 
been classed as Miocene, the Siwalik fauna has such relations to Pliocene and recent 
forms as are found in no true Miocene fauna.^ The large proportion of existing genera 
is the most striking feature of the assemblage. The preponderance of species 
belonging to such familiar genera as Macams, Ursus, Eleplias, Equm, IIlppopotam.‘US, 
BoSj Hystrix, Mellivora, Meles, Captra, Camelns, and Jlhizomys give the whole 
assemblage a singularly modern aspect. It should be added that, of the six or seven 
determinable reptiles, three are now living in northern India ; that of the birds, one is 
probably identical with the living ostrich, and that all the known land and fresh-water 
shells, with one possible exception, are of existing species. 

North America. — The existence of marine deposits referable to the Pliocene period 
has now been ascertained both on the Atlantic and Pacific borders of the UnitedTstates. 
On the eastern side of the country they stretch from the Gulf of Mexico through the 
Garolinas, and in scattered patches as far as Yirginia. They are best seen in Florida, 
which appears to have been still under water daring Pliocene time. Hence they have 
been classed as the Floridian series, in which have been recognised — {a) a lower group 
(Caloosahatchie, AVaccamaw), and (5) an upper group, variously termed Pe Soto and 
Croatan. Higher still comes the Lafayette group, including the Lagrange beds, 
Orange sand, &c. Among the prevalent species of the Floridian series are Ostreil 
meridionalis, Plicctt'idoc ramosa, Becten ioTcidians, Area lienosa, Fectuncul'm undatuSi 
P. pectinatus, Omssatella Gihbesii, Vemes latilirata^ Terehra disloeata, Conus Agassizii, 
Oliva Uterata, JSfassa obsolcta, iV, acuta, Creqndula foruicata. In the Waccamaw or 
older part of the series the proportion of living species is about 70 per cent, while in 
the younger or Croatan beds the proportion is more than 83 per cent.*- On the Pacific 
coast, owing to the greater amount of uplift in the later part of the Tertiary period, a 
more ample development of Pliocene deposits has been exposed, upwards of 5000 feet 
of strata of this age being visible in the San Francisco peninsula. This enormous 
thickness of sediment, unparalleled, so far as knowm, among strata of tliis age 
elsewhere in the New World, is visible on the sea -cliff (720’ feet high) which 
extends for a few miles south of Lake Merced. The rocks, which have there 
been tilted generally at high angles in a monoclinal fold, consist chiefly of soft 
grey sandstones and sandy shales, with frequent hard shell -beds and seams of 
pebbly conglomerate. These sediments were probably accumulated to so exceptional 
an extent as a kind ’of local or delta accumulation. At their base, winch rests 
uneonformably on Mesozoic rocks, lies a band of carbonised vegetation, with cones of 

^ Some doubt rests on the horizons from which many of the described Siwalik fossils 
were obtained. If the exact positions were ascertained, it would probably be found that 
there is less commingling of Miocene and Pliocene types than appears from the lists, and 
that the older types have really, to a greater or less extent, been derived from earlier parts 
of the formation than the younger types. 

‘■2 Blanford, BriL Assoc, 1880, p. 578, and 1884, Address. 

^ W. H. Dali. Tracis. Way iier Inst. Philadelphia, iii. Part. ii. (1892), p. 215. 

Pliocene fossils are reported to have been found in indurated material at heights of 
2500 feet in the Monte Diablo range, and at 5000 feet near Mount St. Elias {BulL U B G, S 
No. 84, p. 271). 
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Pmics insignis, whicli is now found growing only at Monterey. Higlier up, marine 
shells are abundant, a large proportion belonging to still living species, such as Chionc 
succintci, Area scMzotoma, Mytilns edulis^ Venericctrdia mntrlcosa, Solen sicarius^ 
Siliqua qiatida, Nassa fossata, N. 'nicndica. Purpura crispata^ Macoma nasuta, M. 
edulis. A stratum full of ti'ee-trunks lies about the middle of the series, but marine 
shells are found above it.^ Farther south on the coast, at San Pedro, near Los Angeles, 
an important display of Pliocene strata, graduating upward into the Pleistocene 
series, has been recently studied by Messrs. Arnold. The Pliocene portion of the 
section appears to vary from 50 to 180 feet in thickness. It consists of brown 
argillaceous sandstones, containing Thyasira [Cryptodon) bisect a, Pecteii caurin-us, P. 
hericeus, P. expansus, Luema acuUHneata, Panomya amplct, Nctticcc clausa, several 
species of Tropho^i ami northern Plcurotomidsc — the whole fauna containing 12 per cent 
of extinct species, and presenting a general resemblance to that which is living now at 
a depth of 20 to 50 fathoms off the coast at San Pedro. Marine Pliocene deposits 
appear to bo but poorly represented north of California, until we reach Alaska, where 
their presence has been recognised.*' 

In the interior of the continent no corresponding marine formations are found, but 
the series of subaerial, lacustrine, and fluviatile deposits of the previous Tertiary periods 
is continued. Two horizons have been recognised among these deposits which are 
referreS to the Pliocene period. What is regarded as the older group (Palo Duro or 
Goodnight beds) is found in Texas, lying unconformably on a part of the Loup Fork 
series (p. 1273). It contains a fauna which, except for the presence of Equus, corresponds 
with that of the later Loup Fork beds, which, as already stated, may perhaps be 
Pliocene. Among the scanty remains are those of a rhinoceros {Aphelops) and a 
number of horses {ProtoMppus, PlioMppus, Equus). Of later date are the lacustrine 
clays and sands (150 to 200 feet thick) of western Texas and part of Oklahama, known 
as the Blanco stage. These have yielded the carnivores Canimartes, Borophagus, and 
Felis; the edentate Megalonyx ; the proboscidians Di&cZodo/i. and Tetrabclodon ; three 
species of Equus ; and the camel Pliauchcnia,^ 

Australia. — In New South Wales, during what are supposed to correspond with 
the later Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene periods, the land appears to have been 
gradually rising and to have been exposed to prolonged denudation and, in the Middle 
Pliocene period, to great volcanic activity. Hence successive fluviatile terraces were 
formed and eroded in the valleys, and were in many cases buried under great streams 
of lava. It is in these buried river-beds that the “ deep-leads” lie, from which such large 
quantities of gold have been obtained. They have preserved with wonderful perfection 
remains of the flora and fauna of the period. Among the plants are large trunks, 
branches, and fruits of trees, and also ferns. With these are associated fresh-water shells, 
traces of beetles, and bones of a number of extinct marsupials, some of which were 
distinguished by their great size. One of the most abundant and remarkable of these 
ci'eatures was the Eiprotodon, which attained the bulk of a rhinoceros or hippopotamus. 
Another is the Notothervum, probably somewhat like a large tapir, of which three 
species have been named. An extinct gigantic kangaroo {Macroqms Titan) had a skull 
twice as long as that of the largest living species. There were also wombats {Pliascolomys), 
and a marsupial lion {Thylacolco), with the marsupial hytena {Thylaemus), and Sarco- 


^ A. C. Lawson, “ The Post-Pliocene Diastrophisni of the Coast of Southern California,^ 
Bull. (Jeol Univ. Galiforuia, i. No. 4 (1893), p. 142. Other writers regard the upper part 
of the Metced series as probably Pleistocene (G. H. Ashley, Proc. Oaliforn. Acad. Sci. v„ 
(1895), p. 312). 

D. and R. Arnold, Journ. Geol. x. (1902), p. 117. 

^ W. H. Dali and G. D. Harris, Bull. U.S. G. S. No. 84 (1892), p. 232 and map. 

^ W. D. Matthew, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Jlist. xii. (1899), p. 75. 
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pliilus or “ devil,” wliicli still live in Tasmania. To these may be added the Dromornis 
— a large bird represented now by the emu.^ 

In Yietoria a younger Tertiary series overlies the older volcanic rocks referred to on 
]). 1274, and is likewise associated with newer volcanic ejections. It includes both 
marine and fluviatile deposits. The marine group, with species of Trigoma, HaMohs, 
Ceritlhinm^ WaUlheimia, &c., is found up to heights of 1000 feet above sea-level. The 
fluviatile deposits, besides auriferous gravels, include also beds of lignite with abundant 
remains of terrestrial vegetation, and have yielded remains of Diprotodon^ Phascolomi/s, 
Thylctcoleo, Macropus, Procopjtodoiii Dasyurus, Hypsiprunmis, Canis dingo, &c. A'ast 
.sheets of basaltic and doleritic lavas have overspread the plains and filled up the 
Pliocene river-beds. - 

In Queensland the presence of Tertiary rocks is inferred rather than proved. But 
from the similarity of the volcanic rocks of that colony to those of Victoria and New 
•South Wales, it is believed that- the older and newer volcanic groups which have been 
established are likewise of Tertiary age.'*^ 

New Zealand.— Deposits referable to the Pliocene division of the geological record 
pflay an important part in the geology and industrial development of New Zealand. 
According to Sir J. Hector, they belong to a time when the land was much more 
•extensive than it now is, and when in the North Island volcanic action reached its 
greatest activity. They constitute the Wanganui system of Captain Hutton.^ Itrom 
70 to 90 per cent of their mollusca are of still living species. In addition to this large 
percentage, the formation may be recognised by Tnoplion expansiis, Plewrotoinco nwn- 
^miuknsis, TrocJms conicus, Dcntalium nanuni, Mereti’ix (mimUls, Ostrea corrngata, 
Trocliocyathus qioi 7 iarius, Plabelluni rugulosum. In the South Island the Pliocene 
.strata are to a large extent unfossiliferous gravels, such as those of the Canterbury 
Plains and the Monteri Hills, in Nelson, which were derived from the mountainous 
interior. That considerable terrestrial disturbance took place during and subseqnent 
to tlie deposit of the Pliocene series is shown by the disturbed and elevated positions 
of the beds in some places. Here and there the marine strata have been raised to a 
height of 300 feet (near Napier to more than 2000 feet) above the sea without dis- 
turbance of their horizontal position ; but elsewhere they have been completely over- 
turned. The economic importance of these deposits arises mainly from their yielding 
the richest sup^flies of alluvial gold.^ 


Part V. Post-Tertiary or Quaternary. 

This portion of the Geological Record includes the various superficial 
deposits in which nearly all the mollusca are of still living species. It is 
usually subdivided into two series : (1) an older group of deposits in 
which many of the mammals are of extinct species, — to this group the 
names Pleistocene, Post-Pliocene, and Diluvial have been given ; find (2) 
a later series, wherein the mammals are all, or nearly all, of still living 
species, to which the names Recent, Alluvial, and Human have ])een 
assigned. These subdivisions, however, are confessedly very artificial, 
and it is often exceedingly difficult to draw any line between them. The 
names a.ssigned to them also are not free from objection. The epithet 

^ C. S. Wilkinson, ‘Notes on Geology of New South Wales,’ Sydney, 1882. » 

R. A. F. Murray, . ‘ Geology of Victoria,’ p. 113. 

^ These volcanic accumulations are extensive and of great intere.st. They .liave been 
described by Mr. R. L. Jack in the ‘Geology and Palmontology of Queensland,’ chap. xxxv. 

^ Hector, ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 26 ; Hutton, Q, J. (/. S. 1885, p. 211. 
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human/’ for example, is not strictly applicable only to the later series 
of deposits, for it is quite certain that man coexisted with the fauna of 
the Pleistocene series. 

In Europe and North America a tolerably sharp demarcation can 
usually be made between the Pliocene formations and those now to be 
described. The Crag deposits of the south-east of England, as we have 
seen, show traces of a gradual lowering of the temperature during later 
Pliocene times, and the same fact is indicated by the Pliocene fauna and 
flora on the Continent even in the Mediterranean basin. This change 
of climate continued until at last thoroughly Arctic conditions prevailed, 
under which the oldest of the Post-Tertiary or Pleistocene deposits were 
accumulated in northern and central Europe, and in Canada and the 
northern part of the United States. 

It is hardly possible to arrange the Post-Tertiary accumulations in a 
strict chronological order, because we have no means of deciding, in 
many cases, their relative antiquity, seeing that as a rule they occur in 
scattered areas, and not clearly superposed on each other. The order in 
W’-hich they are classified has often been determined by theoretical cour 
siderations, which are always subject to revision. In the glaciated regions 
of the northern hemisphere the various glacial deposits are grouped as 
the older division of the series under the name of Pleistocene. x4.bove 
them lie younger accumulations, such as river-alluvia, peat-mosses, lake- 
bottoms, cave-deposits, blown-sand, raised lacustrine and marine terraces, 
which, merging insensibly into those of the present day, are termed 
Kecent or Prehistoric. 

Section i. Pleistocene or Glacial. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Under the name of the Glacial Period or Ice Age, a remarkable 
geological episode in the history of the northern hemisphere is denoted.^ 

^ No section [of "geological history now possesses a more voluminous literature than the 
Glacial Period, especially in Britain and North America. For general information the 
student may refer to Lyell’s ‘Antiquity of Man.’ J. Geikie’s ‘ Great Ice Age,’ ‘Prehistoric 
Europe,’ Address to Geological Section of British Association, 1889, and paper in Trans. Roy. 
Sor. Mdin. xxxvii. Parti. (1893), p. 127. J. Croll’s ‘Climate and Time,’ ‘Discnssions on 
Climate and Cosmology.’ Professor Boiiuey’s ‘ Ice-Work, Past and Present,’ p. 189. A. Penck, 
^ Verglotselierung der Dentsclien Alpenf 1882. A. Penck, B. Brtickner, and L. dn Pasquier, 
‘‘Le Systeme Glaciaire des Alpes,” Ball. Soc. *Sci. Neiichatel, xxii. 1891. A. Penck 
and E. Briickner, ‘Die Alpen im Eiszcitalter,’ 1901, 1902 setj. J. Pai'tsch, ‘Die Gletsche.r 
der Vorzcnt in den Karpathen, &c.,’ 1882. A. Pavre, ‘Carte des Anciens Glaciers de la 
Suisse, &c.,’ Geneva, 1884. A. Baltzcr, ‘Der diluviale Aargletsclier,’ Berne, 1896. A. 
Falsan and E. Chantre, ‘ Anciens Glaciers, &c., de la partie moyenne dn Bassin du EhOne,’' 
1879, amj for detailed descriptions, to the Quart Jaurn. OeMl. Soc.; Geol. Mag.; J^eltsch. 
JDmifsrh. Geol. Ges. ; Jahrh. Preuss. Geol. Lmdesani^st ; Geol. Forcn. Stockholm. ; Aoner. 
Journ. Science; Annual Reports JI.S. Geol. Sure.; Bull. Am er. Geol. Soc.; American 
Geologist; and Jonm. Geol. for the last twenty or thirty years. Some of these and other 
writings arc cited on later pages. For the American literature see more particularly 
p. 1340, seq. 
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The gradual refrigeration of climate at the close of the Tertiary ages 
(p. 1278) affected the higher latitudes alike of the Old and the New 
World. Some of the northern parts both of Europe and of North 
America appear to have stood higher above sea-level than they do now. 
Evidence, indeed, has been brought forward in support of the view that 
in some regions the land must have been greatly more elevated and 
extensive during the maximum glaciation than it is nov/. Thus from the 
floor of the Atlantic around the coasts of Scandinavia, the Faroe and 
British Isles, dead littoral shells have been dredged up in depths of 
between 100 and 300 metres, and the conclusion has been drawn from 
them that the general level of the sea-bottom at the time when these 
mollusks lived w^as 100 to 300 metres higher than at present. Still 
more striking, however, is the inference deduced from the distribution of 
the dead shells of the so-called Yoldia-clay over the bottom of the North 
Atlantic. These shells now live in the high Arctic seas at depths of 
from 5 to 15 fathoms, but numerous dead specimens of- them have been 
dredged from depths of from 500 to 1333 fathoms. It seems difficult 
to account for their presence by the drifting action of icebergs or of 
coast-ice, and the only other conclusion to which they point is that which 
Brogger, Nansen, and others have adopted, that they indicate a former 
exceedingly arctic time when the surface of the lithosphere in the north- 
western part of the European region, whether land or sea-floor, stood at 
a height of at least 2600 metres above that which it now presents.^ 

As the cold increased the whole of the north of Europe came 
eventually to be buried under ice, which, filling up the basins of the 
Baltic and North Sea, spread over the plains even as far south as close 
to the site of London, and in Silesia and Gallicia to the 50th parallel 
of latitude. Beyond the limits reached by the northern ice-sheet, the 
climate was so arctic that snow-fields and glaciers stretched even over the 
comparatively low hills of the Lyonnais and Beaujolais in the heart of 
France. The Alps were loaded with vast snow^-fields, from which enormous 
glaciers descended into the plains on either side, overriding ranges of 
minor hills on their way. The Pyrenees were in like manner covered, 
while snow-fields and glaciers extended southwards for some distance over 
the Iberian peninsula. In North America also, Canada and the eastern 
States of the American Union, down to about the 40th parallel of north 
latitude, lay under the northern ice-sheet. 

The eflect of the movement of the ice -was necessarily to remove the 
soils and superficial deposits of the land-suidace. Hence, in the areas of 
country so affected, the ground having been scraped and smootlied, the 
glacial accumulations laid down upon it usually rest abruptly, and without 
any connection, on older rocks. Considerable local differences may be 
observed in the nature and succession of the different deposits of the 

* 

1 See tlie evidence on this subject fully stated by Prof. Brogger in bis ‘ Oin de 
Seiiglaciale og Postglaciale Niviiforandringer i Kristiaiiiafeltet, ” Bortj. (Jeol. Undersihj., No. 
31 (1900 and 1901). Proofs of the former greater height of the land in western Europe 
and in eastern North America have long been recognised in the prolongation of Ijords and 
land-valleys on the adjoining ocean-floor {ante^ p. 391). 
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Olacial Period, as they are traced from district to district. It is hardly 
possible to determine, in some cases, whether certain portions of the series 
are coeval, or belong to different epochs. But the following leading facts 
have been established. First, there was a gradual increase of the cold, 
until the conditions of modern North Greenland extended as far south as 
Middlesex, Wales, the south-west of Ireland, and 50° N. lat. in Central 
Europe, and about 40° N. lat. in Eastern America. This was the cul- 
mination of the Ice Age, — the first or chief period of glaciation. Then 
followed an interval or interglacial period, during which the climate 
seems to have become much milder, though possibly with occasional 
returns of cold. This interlude was succeeded by another cold period, 
marked by a renewed augmentation of the snow-fields and glaciers, — a 
second period of glaciation. 

It has been maintained by some observers that as many as four or 
five distinct epochs of cold are included within the geological interval 
represented by the Pleistocene deposits. Other writers contend for the 
essenMal unity of the Glacial Period. The truth will probal)ly be found 
to lie somewhere between the extreme views. As shown in the seciuel 
(p, 1312), demonstrable proof has been obtained of at least one interglacial 
period ; and there may have been more than one advance cif the northern 
ice into temperate latitudes. The interval or intervals of milder climate 
must have been of such prolonged duration that southern types of plant 
.and animal life were enabled to spread northward and resume their 
former habitats.^ Eventually, however, and no doubt very gradually, 
.after episodes of increase and diminution, the ice finally retired towards 
the north, and with it Avent the Arctic flora and fauna that had peopled 
the plains of Europe, Canada, and Neiv England. The existing snow- 
fields and glaciers of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and Norway in Europe 
and of the Rocky Mountains in North America are remnants of the great 
ice-sheets of the glacial period, while the Arctic plants of the mountains, 
Avhich survive also in scattered colonies on the lower grounds, are relics 
-of the northern vegetation that once covered Europe from Norway to 
Spain. ' 

The general succession of events has been the same throughout all the 
European region north of the Alps, likewise in Canada, Labrador, and 
the north-eastern States, though of course with local modifications. The 
following summary embodies the main facts in the history of the Ice Age. 
Some local details are given in subsecpient pages. 

Pre-glacial Land-Surfaces. — Here and there, fragments of the 
land over which the ice-sheets of the Glacial Period settled have escaped 
the general extensive ice-abrasion of that ancient terrestrial surface, and 
have even retained relics of the forest growth that covered them. One 
of the best-known deposits in which these relics have been preserved is the 
so-calleA Forest-bed group’’ (p. 1286), Above that deposit, as already 
■described, there is seen, here and there, on the Norfolk coast, a local or 

^ Those wlio wish to entei’ into this debated subject will find it discussed from opposite 
sides in some recent papers by T. C. Chamberlin and Or. F, Wright in the Joimi. Sci, 

^(1892, 1893), with references to other authorities. 
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intermittent bed of clay containing remains of Arctic plants (Sulix polaris, 
Beivla nana^ &c., Fig. 490), together with the little marmot-like rodent, 
known as the sousiik {S^ermo 2 Aiilm). These relics of a terrestrial 
vegetation are drifted specimens, but they cannot have travelled far, and 
they probably repiresent a portion of the Arctic flora which had already 
found its way into the middle of England before the advent of the ice- 
sheet. Judging from the present distribution of the same plants, we may 
infer that the climate had become 20° Fahr. colder than it was during the 
time represented by the Forest bed — a difference as great as that between 
Norfolk and the North Cape at the present day.^ 

The Northern Ice- sheets. — At the base of the glacial deposits 
the solid rocks over the whole of Northern Europe and America present 
the characteristic smoothed flowing outlines produced by the grinding 
action of land-ice (p. 550). The rock-surfaces that look away from the 



a, Salix polaris, Wahlenb. (3) ; Betiila nana, Linn. ; c, Leaf of same, sliowing’ the size to which’ 
it throws in more .sontliern conntricH. 


quarter whence the ice moved are usually rough and weatherwoT'n> 
(Leeseite), Avhile those that face in that direction (Stoss -seitc) are all 
ice--worn. Even on a small boss of rock or on the side of a lull, it is 
commonly not difficult to tell which way the ice flowed, liy noting 
towards wffiich point the strife run and the rough faces look. Long 
exposed, the peculiar ice-worn surface is apt to be effaced liy the disinte- 
grating action of the weather, though it retains its liokl with cxtiTi- 
ordinary pertinacity. Along the fjords of Norway, the sea-lochs of the 
west of Scotland, and the headlands of Labrador it may be seen slip|)ing 
into the water, smooth, bare, polished, and grooved, as if tlie ice had only 
recently retreated. Inland, where a jirotccting cover of clay or other 
superficial deposit has been newly removed, the peculiar ice-worn surface 
may be as fresh as that by the side of a modern glacier. 

From the evidence of these striated rock-surfaces and the scattered 
blocks of rock that were transported to various distances, it has been 

^ C. Eeid, Ilvrkantal Section, No. 127 of (icol, Sitrcef and “(loology of the Oountr}' 
around Cromer” (sheet 68 E.), in Memoicft of Oeol. Survetj, 1882. 
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ascertained that the whole of Noi’thern Europe, Canada, and 
northern part of the United States was buried under one continuoi^ 
mantle of ice. In Europe the southern edge of the ice-sheet must- have 
lain to the south of Ireland, whence it passed along the line of the 
Bristol Channel, and thence across the south of England, keeping to 
the north of the valley of the Thames. The whole of the North Sea was 
filled with ice down to a line which ran somewhere between the coast of 
Essex and the present mouths of the Ehine, eastwards along the l)ase of 
the Wesphalian hills, and round the projecting promontory of the Harz, 
whence it swung to the base of the Thuringerwald and struck eastwards 
across Saxony, keeping to the north of the Erz, Eiesen, and Sudeten 
mountains ; thence across Silesia, Poland, and Gallicia by way of Lemberg, 
and circling round through Eussia by Kieff' and Nijni Novgorod north- 
wards by the head of the Dvina to the Arctic Ocean. The total area of 
Europe thus buried under ice has been computed to have been not less 
than 770,000 square miles. 

0%ing mainly to the direction of the prevalent moisture-bearing 
winds, the snowfall was greatest towards the west and north-west, and 
in that direction the ice-sheets attained their greatest thickness. Over 
Scandinavia, which was probably entirely buried beneath the icy 
covering, it was perhaps between 6000 and 7000 feet thick when at its 
maximum. Thence the sheet spread southwards, gradually diminishing 
in thickness. But from the striae left by it on the Harz, it is computed 
to have been at least 1470 feet thick where it abutted on that ridge. 
The Scandinavian ice joined that which spread over Britain, where the 
dimensions of the sheet were likewise great. Many mountains in the 
Scottish Highlands show marks of the ice-sheet at heights of 3000 feet 
and more. If to this depth we add that of the deep lakes and fjords 
which were filled with ice, we see that the sheet may have been as much 
as 4000 or 5000 feet thick in the northern parts of Britain. 

This vast icy covering, like the Arctic and Antarctic ice-sheets of the 
present day, was in continual motion, slowly draining downwards to 
lower levels. Towards the west, its edge reached the sea, as in Green- 
land now, and must have advanced some distance along the sea-fioor 
until it broke off into bergs that floated away northward. Towards the 
south and east it ended off upon land, and no doubt discharged copious 
streams of glacier-water over the ground in its front. In northern 
Germany, Denmark, Finland, and Scandinavia, the southern limits at 
■which the ice rested a long while l,)efore retiring are indicated by long 
winding ramparts of detritus (Endmorane). In North America also, 
the southern edge of the ice-sheet is marked by similar “terminal 
moraines,^’ which are well displayed from Pennsylvania to Dakota. 

The directions of movement of the ice-sheets can be followed by the 
evidende (1st) of strife graven on the rocks over which the ice passed, 
and (2nd) of transported stones (“erratic blocks”) wdiich can be traced 
back to their original sources. 

In Europe the great centre of dispersion for the ice-drainage was the 
table-land of Scandinavia. As shown bj’- the rock-strife in Sweden and 
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Norway, the ice moved off that area northwards and north-eastwards across 
northern " Finland into the Arctic Ocean; westwards into the Atlantic 
Ocean, south-westwards into the basin of the North Sea; southward, 
south-westward, and south-eastward across Denmark and the low plains 
of Holland, G-ermany, and Eussia, and the basins of the Baltic, Gulf of 
Bothnia, and Gulf of Finland. The evidence of the transported stones 
coincides with that of the striation, and is often available when the latter 
is absent. 

United with the Scandinavian ice, but having an independeut system 
of drainage, was the ice-sheet that covered nearly the whole of Britain. 
The rock stria^. show that while it probably buried the country even 
over its highest mountain-tops, it moved outward from each chief mass 
of high ground. Thus, from the Scottish Highlands, which were the 
main gathering ground, it drained northward to join the Norwegian ice, 
and move with it in a north-westerly direction across the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands. Westward it descended into the Atlantic ; eastwards 
into the basin of the North Sea, to merge there also into the Scandilavian 
sheet and that which streamed off from the high grounds of the south of 
Scotland, and to move as one vast ice-field in a south-south-east direction 
across the north-east and east of England. Southwards it flowed into 
the basin of the Clyde and the Irish Sea, to unite with the streams 
moving from the south-west of Scotland and the north-west of England 
and Wales. The centre of Ireland appears also to have been an area 
from which the ice moved outwards, passing into the Atlantic on the 
one side and joining the British ice-fields on the other. 

It is when we follow the direction of the ice stria3, and see how they 
cross important hill ranges, that we can best realise the massiveness of 
the ice-sheet and its resistless movement. As it slid off the Scottish 
Highlands, for instance, it went across the broad plains of Perthshire, 
filling them up to a depth of at least 2000 feet, and passing across the 
range of the Ochil Hills, which at a distance of twelve miles runs 
parallel with the Highlands, and reaches a height of 23e52 feet. Moun- 
tains of 3000 feet and more, with lakes at their feet, 600 feet deep, have 
been well ice-worn from top to bottom. It has been observed that the 
striae along the lower slopes of a hill-barrier rim either parallel with the 
trend of the ground or slant up obliquely, while those on the summits 
may cross the ridge at right angles to its course, showing a differential 
movement in the great ice-sheet, the lower parts, as in a river, becoming 
embayed, and being forced to move in a direction sometimes even at a 
right angle to that of the general advance. On the lower grounds, also, 
the stride, converging from different sides, unite at last in one general 
trend as the various ice-sheets must have done when they descended 
from the high grounds on either side and coalesced into one common 
mass. This is well seen in the great central valley of Scotland Still 
more mai'ked is the deflection of the striie in the basin of the Moray 
Firth. Northwards they are turned in a N.N.W. direction across 
Caithness and the Orkney Islands, pointing to the influence of the more 
gigantic Scandinavian ice-sheet. On the south side of the basin they 
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run E. by S., until in the north-east of Aberdeenshire they swing north- 
ward under the sea. The stria 3 that descend from the eastern and 
south-eastern Highlands bend round sharply to the H.N.E., as they 
approach the coast, with which they then run on the whole parallel, 
showing how the Scottish ice was pressed against the land by the large 
body which occupied the bed of the North Sea, and was here moving in 
a general northerly or north-westerly direction. To the south of the 
peninsula of Fife the striae begin to bend towards S.E. and continue 
that course past the Cheviot Hills into England. The great mass of ice 
which crept down the basin of the Firth of Clyde was joined by that 
which descended from the uplands of Carrick and G-alloway, and the 
united stream filled up the Irish Sea and passed over the north of 
Ireland. At that time England and the north-west of France were 
probably united, so that any portion of the North Sea basin not invaded 
by land-ice would form a lake, with its outlet by the hollow through 
which the Strait of Dover has since been opened. 

W!ien this glaciation took place the terrestrial surface of the northern 
hemisphere had acquired the main configuration which it presents to-day. 
The same ranges of hills and lines of valley which now serve to carry off 
the I’ciinfall served then to direct the results of the snowfall seawards. 
The snow-sheds of the lee Age probably corresponded essentially with the 
, wader-sheds of the present day. Yet there is evidence that the coinci- 
dence between them was not always exact. In some cases the snow and 
ice accumulated to so much greater a depth on one side of a ridge than 
on the other that the flow actually passed across the ridge, and detritus 
was carried out of one l)asin into another. A remarkable instance of 
this kind has Ijcen observed in the north of Scotland, where so thick 
was the ice-sheet that fragments of rock, from the centre of Sutherland 
have l)een carried up westward across the main water-parting of the 
country und have l;)een dropped on the western side.^ 

In North America, also, abundant evidence is afforded of a northern 
ice-sheet which overrode Canada and the eastern States, southwai'ds to 
about the 40th parallel of latitude in the valley of the Missouri. Several 
centres of dispersion have been noted from which this ice moved outward, 
chiefly in a general southerly direction, but in the middle part the ice 
streamed northward into the Arctic Ocean. The great mountain ranges 
farther south likewise nourished numerous valley glaciers, which radiated 
outwards from the high ground. Some further details regarding the 
areas covered by the ice, and the traces of glaciation are given at 
pp. 1328-1346. 

Beyond the limits of the northern ice-sheet, the European continent 
nourished snow-fields and glaciers wherever the ground was high enough 
and the snowfall heavy enough to furnish them. As already mentioned, 
the preiipitation of moisture during the Ice Age, as at present, was 
greatest towards the west, and consequently in the western tracts the 
independent snow-fields and glaciers were most numerous and extensive. 
Even at the present time, the glaciers of the western part of the Alpine 
^ Peacli and Horne, Brit. Assoc. 1892, p. 720. 
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chain are larger than those farther east. At the time of the north eiai 
ice-sheet a similar local difference existed. The present snow-fields and 
glaciers of these mountains, large though they are, form no more than 
the mere shrunken remnants of the great mantle of snow and ice which 
then overspread Switzerland. In the Bernese Oberland, for example, 
the valleys were filled to the brim with ice, which, moving northwards, 
crossed the great plain, and actually overrode a part of the Jura 
Mountains; for huge fragments of granite and other rocks from the 
central chain of the Alps are found high on the slopes of that range of 
heights. The Ehone glacier swept westwai-d across all the intervening 
ridges and valleys, and left its moraine-heaps in the valley of the Ehone 
where Lyons now stands. At 'the same time the high grounds of the 
Lyonnais, Beaujolais, and Auvergne (lat. 45° S.) had their glaciers. 
Others flourished on the Iberian tableland, at least as far south as the 
basin of the Bouro (lat. 4E). Eastwards in corresponding latitudes 
glacier relics become scantier and disappear. The Yosges possessed a 
group of glaciers which have left behind them some beautifully f)erfect 
moraines. Less extensive were those of the Black Forest, Sndetengebirge, 
and Carpathians. No trace of glaciation has been detected in the Balkans. 
A similar relation between snowfall and glaciation is traceable in North 
America, Imt there it is the eastern area which supported the massive 
ice-sheets, while the western plateaux and mountain-ranges, which were * 
probably then, as now, comparatively arid, had only valley-glaciers. 

That the ice in its march across the land striated even the hardest 
rocks by means of the sand and stones which it pressed against tliem, is- 
a proof that, to some extent at least, the terrestrial surface must ha\'e 
been at this time abraded and lowered in level. How far this erosion 
proceeded, or, in other words, how much of the undoubtedly enormous 
denudation everywhere visible over the glaciated parts of the northern 
hemisphere, is attributable to the actual work of land-ice, is a prolilem 
which may never be satisfactorily solved. There seems good ground for the 
belief that a thick cover of rotted rock — the result of ages of previous sul)- 
aerial waste — lay over the surface, and that the ^‘glacial deposits’^ consist in 
great measure of this material, moved and reasserted by ice and water 
(pp. 458, 552). The land, as above remarked, had the same general 
features of mountain, valley, and plain as it has now, oven Iiefore the ice 
settled down upon it. But the prominences of solid rock reached hy 
the ice were rounded off and smoothed over, the pre-glacial soils witli tht.v 
covering of weathered material were in large measure ground U|;) a,nd 
pushed away, the valleys were correspondingly deepened and widened, 
and the plains were strewn with ice-borne d6bris. It is obvious that 
the inliuence of the moving ice-sheets has been far from uniform upoti 
the rocks exposed to it, this variation arising from differences in the 
powers of resistance of the rocks, on the one hand, and in the mi»s, slope, 
and grinding power of the ice on the other. Over the lowlands, as in 
Central Scotland and much of the north German plain, the rocks arc 
for the most part concealed under deep glacial debris. But in the more 
undulating hilly ground, particularly in the north and north-west, the 
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ice has effected the most extraordinary abrasion. It is hardly possible, 
indeed, to describe adequately in words these regions of most intense 
glaciation. The old gneiss of Norway and Sutherlandshire, for example, 
has been so eroded, smoothed, and polished that it stands up in endless 
rounded hummocks, many of them still smooth and curved like dolphins’ 
backs, with little pools, tarns, and larger lakes lying in basins of the bare 
rock between them. Seen from a height the ground appears like a 
billowy sea of cold grey stone. The lakes, each occupying a hollow of 
erosion, seem scattered broadcast over the landscape. So enduring is 
the rock that, even after the lapse of so long an interval, it retains its 
ice-worn aspect almost as unimpaired as if the work of the glacier had 
been done only a few generations since.^ The abundant smoothed and 
striated rock-basin lakes of the northern parts of Europe and North 
America are a striking evidence of ice-action (pp. 552, 1386). The 
phenomenon of “giants’ kettles,” characteristic of many glaciated rock- 
surfaces (p. 551), is another mark of the same process of erosion. 

Ice-crumpled and disrupted Eocks. — While the general surface 
of the land has been abraded by the ice-sheets, more yielding portions of 
the rocks have been broken off‘, bent back, or corrugated by the pressure 
of the jidvancing ice (pp. 548, 669). Huge blocks 300 yards or more 
in length have been bodily displaced and launched forward on glacial 
detritus. Such are some of the enormous masses of chalk displaced 
* and imbedded in the drift of the Cromer- cliffs, and the transported 
sheets of Lincolnshire Oolite found in Leicestershire.^ The laminae of 
shales or slates are observed to be pushed over or cimmpled in the 
direction of ice movement. Occasionally tongues of the glacial detritus 
which was simultaneously being pressed forward under the ice have 
been intruded into cracks in the strata, so as to resemble veins of 
eruptive rock/^ 

Detritus of the Ice -sheet. — Underneath the great ice-sheet, 
and probably partly incorporated in the lower portions of the ice,^ 
there accumulated a mass of earthy, sandy, and stony matter (till, 
boulder -clay, “ grundniorane,” “moraine- prof onde,” “older diluvium”) 
which, pushed along and ground up, was the material wherewith the 
characteristic flowing outlines and smoothed, striated surfaces were 
produced.''^ This “glacial drift” spreads over the low grounds that 

^ Some of tliesB roches mmitonnecs in N.W. Scotland may be of Palaeozoic age, and the 
Torritlonian breccias wliicli cover them have a singularly “glacial” aspect [Nature, August 
1880, and mite, p. 891). 

Mr. Fox Strangways has noticed one such sheet near Melton which measures at least 
300 yards in length by 100 in breadth, but may extend beneath the boulder-clay to a 
greater distance. Rejxrrt of (JeoL Sun\ United Kingdom- for 1892, p. 249. 

On the disruption of the Chalk below the Till of Cromer see C. Keid on “ Cleology of 
Cromer,” Mein, Geol. Sutd, 1882. For analogous phenomena at Mdens Klint, off the coast 
of Dcnnuifk, see Johnstrup, iT. ,/A (r. G, xxvi. (1874), p. 533. Compare also H. Credner, 
olh eit xxxii. (1880), p. 75. F. Wahnschatfe, op, cit.'xxxiw. (1882), p. 562. 

Briickner, PencEs Geographlsehe AbJatridl. Band I. Heft 1. 

f”’ As above suggested, the materials of the till, at least at the beginning, may have con- 
sisted largely of a layer of decomposed rock due to prolonged pre-glacial disintegration. The 
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were buried under the northern ice-sheets, resting usually on surfaces 
of rock that have been worn smooth, disrupted, or crumpled by ice. It 
is not spread out, however, as a uniform sheet, but varies greatly in 
thickness and in irregularity of surface. Especially round the moun- 
tainous centres of dispersion, it is apt to occur in long ridges drums,’' 
or “ drumlins ”), which run in the general direction of the rock-striation, 
that is, in the path of the ice-movement. It may be traced up many 
valleys into the mountains, underlying the moraines of the later glacia- 
tion. In other valleys, it has been removed by the younger glaciers. In 
most glaciated countries the boulder-clay is not one continuous deposit, 
but may be separated into two or more distinct formations, which lie one 
on the other, and mark distinct and successive periods of time. 

In those areas which served as independent centres of dispersion for 
the ice-sheet, boulder-clay partakes largely of the local character of the 
rocks of each district where it occurs. Thus in Scotland, the clay varies 
in colour and composition as it is traced from district to district. Over 
the Carboniferous rocks it is dark, over the Old Eed Sandstonej it is 
red, over the Silurian rocks it is fawn-coloured. The material of the 
deposit is generally an earthy or stony clay, which in the lower parts is 
often exceedingly compact and tenacious. The higher portions are 
frequently loose in texture, but alternations of hard tough clay and more 
friable material may be met with in the same deposit. In general, 
boulder-clay is unstratified, its materials being irregularly and tumultu- * 
ously heaped together. But rude traces of bedding may not infre(|uently 
be detected, wdiile in some cases, especially in the higher clays, distinct 
stratification or intercalated seams of sand or gravel may bo observed. 

The great majority of the stones in boulder-clay are of local origin, 
not always from the immediately adjacent rocks, but from points 
within a distance of a few miles. ^ Evidence of transport can be gathered 
from the stones, for they are found in almost eveiy case to include a, pro- 
portion of fragments which have come from a distance. The direction 
of transport indicated by the percentage of travelled stones agrees with the 
traces of ice-movement as shown by the rock-striie. Thus, in the lower 
part of the valley of the Eirth of Forth, while most of the fragments 
are from the surrounding Carboniferous rocks, from b to 20 ixn* cent 
have come eastward from the Old Eed Sandstone range of tln^ Ocliil 
Hills — a distance of 25 or 30 miles ; while 2 to 5 per cent are pitnu's of 
the Highland rocks, which must have come from high grounds a,t b‘ast. 
50 miles to the north-west. The farther the stones in the till have 
travelled, the smaller they usually are. As each main mass of elevated 

manner in wliicli the glaciers of Spitzbergen and Greenland involve and pres.s forward and 
upward the detritus beneath them, has been described at pp. r)44-r)48. That tlic ice can 
override soft deposits without displacing them, has been noticed in Alaska, and a rcniarkahh* 
example of the occasional and sometimes extensive preservation of undisturlx'ddnnst* pr(*. 
glacial deposits under the till is presented by the “Forest-bed” group, which has cscupcd 
for so wide a space under the Cromer cliffs, with their proofs of enorinons icc moviunetd. 

^ See R. D. Salisbiiry, “The Local Origin of Glacial Drift,” Juum, GeoL viii. (UHid), p, 
426. This general local origin is as marked in Canada and the. Unitesd States as in Kurope, 
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ground seems to have caused the ice to move outward from it for a 
certain distance, until the stream coalesced with that descending from 
some other height, the bottom-moraine or boulder-clay, as it was pushed 
along, would doubtless take up local debris by the way, the detritus of 
each district l)ecoming more and more ground up and mixed, until of tlie 
stones from remoter regions only a few harder fragments might be left. 
In cases where no prominent ridges interrupted the march of the ice- 
sheet, and where the ground was low and covered with soft loose 
deposits, l)locks of hard crystalline rocks might continue to be recognis- 
a])le far from their source. Thus in the stony clay and gravel of the 
plains of Northern Germany and Holland, besides the abundant locally- 
derived detritus, fragments occur wdiich have had an unquestionably 
northern origin. Some of the rocks of Scandinavia, Finland, and the 
Upper Baltic are of so distinctive a kind that they can bo recognised in 
small pieces. Tlie peculiar syenite of Laurwig, in the south of Noiavay, 
has been found abundantly in tlie drift of Denmark ; it occurs also 
in tha.t of Hamburg, aaid has been detected even in the boulder-clay 
of thcflolderne.ss cliffs in Yorkshire. Tlie well-known rliombcnporphyry 
of Southern Norway has likewise lieen recognised at Cromer, in Holdcr- 
ness, and around Cnml)ridge. Fragments of the Silurian rocks from 
Gothland, or from the Russian islands Dago or Oesel, are scattered 
abundantly through the drift of the North German plain, and have been 
•met with as far as the north of Holland. Pieces of granite, gneiss, 
various scliists, porjihyrics, and other rocks, probably from the north 
of Europe, occur in tlu^ till of Norfolk.^ These tra,nsported fra^gments 
arc an impressive testimony to the movements of the northern ice. No 
Sca-ndinJivian lilocks luivo been met "with in Scotland, for the Scottish 
ic(‘, was massivt^ enough to move out into the liasin of the North Sea, 
until it mot the uorthern ice-sheet streaming dowm from Scandinavia, 
which was tluireliy kept from reaching the more northerly parts of 
England. 

Tlie stones in bouldor-clay have a cluiracteristic form and surface. 
They are usually oblong, have one or more hat sides or soles,” are 
smoothed or polished, and have their edges worn round (Fig. 159). 
Wdicre. tlu‘y consist of a. fine-grained cnduiing rock, they are almost 
inva,riably striatcMl, striie running on the whole with the long axis of 
tlio stone, though one set of sciutchcs may be seou crossing and partiidly 
<‘;hacing anoth,(‘.r, which uaadd necessarily happen avS the stones shifted 
tluur position under the ic(?. These maikings are precisely similar to 
those on the solid rocks underneath the lioulder-clay, and have manifestly 
biarn produced in the same ^vay by the mutual friction of rocks, stones, 
and gr*ains of sand as the whole mass of ddhris was being stea<lily pushed 
on in one. general direction. 

As above remarked, boulder-clay is not always a single continuous 

^ These (UTatiiis, freiu tlu-ir cluiraeters, arju^ar to me to be certainly not 

from Seotlaml. Had that been their soiinm th(‘.y could not have failed to he aeeoni- 
l>aiitoil hy ainuulant fragments of tlie rocks of the south of Seothunl, which are conspicuously 
absent. Bee V. Madsen, Q. L U, S, .xH.x. (1893), p. U4. 
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deposit. On tlie contrary, when a sufficiently large extent of it is examined, 
evidence can commonly be found of two or more distinct divisions. 
These are separable from each other by differences of colour, composition, 
and texture, sometimes by an intercalated deposit of another kind. An 
attentive study of them shows that they have been formed successively 
under ice-sheets moving often from different directions and transporting 
different materials. Their limits of distribution also vary, the lower and 
older subdivisions extending farther south and spreading over a wider 
area than the upper. 

It has occasionally happened that during the movements of the ice a 
series of boulders near each other and about the same general level in the 
boulder-clay have been all scored and striated in the same direction. 
Such ‘‘striated pavements” were first noticed in Scotland by Milne Home 
and Maclaren,^ and afterwards by Hugh Miller and others. They prob- 
ably indicate intervals during which the ice may have been stationary 
or even retreated, and after which it again advanced, ploughing its way 
through the overlying detritus down to the platform on which these 
boulders had been deposited. * 

The boulder-clay has been regarded as a characteristically unfossili- 
ferous deposit. In maritime districts, indeed, it has long been known to 
contain broken marine shells, and as the harder fragments of these shells 
are often striated, the opinion has gained ground that their presence 
proves the ice-sheet to have crossed parts of the sea-bed and to haver 
ploughed up the sea-door. Further research in recent years, however, 
has shown that minute marine organisms are much more widely dis- 
tributed in the deposit than had lieen believed. Foramiuifera have been 
obtained from the clay from a wide region of Scotland at all lieights ujd 
to 1061 feet above the sea. Similar niicrozoa have been obtained from 
the boulder-clays of the west of England, while in Canada they have been 
found in boulder-clay at heights of 1850 and 1900 feet near Victoria on 
the Saskatchewan river, far in the heart of the continent.- The question 
of the extent of the glacial submergence is discussed at p. 1317. 

Interglacial beds. — That the deposition of boulder-clay was 
interrupted by milder intervals, when the ice; partially at least, retreated 
from the land and allowed trees and other vegetation to grow up to 
heights of 800 or 900 feet above the sea, was first proved for Britain by 
.observations at Chapel Hall, Lanarkshire.*^ During the forty years 
which have intervened since these observations were published, a large 

^ D. Milne Home, Trans. R. S. Edin, xiv. (1838), p. 310 ; C. Maclaren, ‘Geology of Fife 
.and the Lothians,’ 1839 ; Hugh Miller, ‘Geology of 'Edinburgh and its Neigliljourhood,’ p. 
35 ; Hugh Miller (son), Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Edin. vii. (1884), pp. 156-189. An instance 
from Wilson, New York, is described by Mr. G. IC Gilbert, Jonrn. Geol. vi. (1898) p. 771, 
who supposes that the boulders were pressed into their present positions by the later eroding 
ice-sheet. 

^ See, for Scotland, J. Wright, Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgoio, 1894, pp. 263, 27^; J. Smith, 
Brit. Assoc. 1896. For west of England, T. M. Reade, Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 310 ; 1896, 
p. 542 ; Proc. Liverpool Geol. Soc. 1893, p. 36 ; 1899, p. 350 ; Q. J. G. S. liii. (1897), p. 341. 
For Canada, G. M. Dawson, Journ. Geol. 1897, p. 257. 

® A. G. Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgoio, vol. i. Fartii. (1863). 
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amount of additional information on this subject has been collected in the 
British Islands, on the continent of Europe, and in North America. The 
boulder-clays are now well known to be sj)lit up with inconstant and 
local stratifications of sand, gravel, and clay, often Avell stratified, pointing 
to conditions quite distinct from those under which ordinary boulder-clay 
was accQinulated. These intercalations have been recognised as bearing 
witness to intervals when the ice retired and when ordinary water-action 
came into play over the ground-moraine thus exposed. Much controversy, 
however, has arisen as to the chronological value to be assigned to these 
intervals. To some geologists the intercalations in the boulder-clay 
appear to indicate little more than seasonal variations in the limits and 
thickness of the ice-sheets, such as now affect the glaciers of Scandinavia 
and the Alps. To others, again, they furnish proof of successive inter- 
glacial periods by which the long Ice Age was broken up. Thus Pro- 
fessor James Geikie, recently reviewing the whole evidence on the 
subject, has come to the conclusion that there were really in Europe six 
glacial intervals embraced within what is called the Glacial Period, 
separfted from each other by five interglacial periods of mild tempera- 
ture. These he arranges and names as in the subjoined table : ^ — 

11. Upi)er TurLariiiu or 6tli Glacial Epoch, indicated hy the deposits of peat which 
underlie the lower raised beaches. 

10. Upper Forestian or 5th Interglacial E^wch, shown by a Iniried forest, with a 
fauna and ilora indicative of a temperate and dry climate. 

9. Lower Turbarian or htli Glacial Epoch, represented by certain peat deposits 
overlying the lower Forest-hed, by the Carse-clays and raised beaches of Scot- 
land, and in part by the o'* Scandinavia. 

8. Lower Forestian or 4th • \’.]>- '.i. embracing the great fresh-water 

lake of the Baltic area ■. / •••• . -.he lower forests under peat hogs, 

and the ■'-rh.y:- ■'•f S.-'.n.linavia in part. 

7. Mecklenburg! : ■ !:'i (.'l.j-,-::.! lh-»- espcciiilly displ;)yt;d in ihe ground-moraines 

and terniinal moraines of the last great Lai lie glacier, whicii reach their southern 
limit in Mecklenburg ; to the same stage are assigned the Fn/^^/a-beds of 
Scandinavia and the 100 feet terrace of Scotland. 

6. Neudeckiau or 3rd Interglacial Epoch, represented by marine and fresb-Avater 
deposits between the bcuMer- '-lay'- of the southern Baltic coast-lands. 

5. Polandiau or 3rd Glacial Iv • r.- presented hy the glacial and liuvio-glacial 

accumulations of tlie minor Scandinavian ice-sheet, and the Upper boulder- 
clay ” of northern and Avestern Europe. 

4. Helvetian or 2nd Interglacial Epoch, represented by the lignites of SAvitzer- 
land, the interglacial beds of Britain, &:c. 

3. Saxonian or 2nd Glacial E])och, including the accumulations of the period of 
maxinuun glaciation, when the northern ice-sheet extended to the Ioav grounds 
of Saxony, and the Alpine glaciers tbrmed the moraines of tlie outer zone. 

2. Norfolkian or Lst Interglacial Epoch, typically represented by the Forest-bed 
series of Norfolk, 

1. Scaiiian. or 1st Glacial Epoch, represented only in the south of Sweden (Scania), 
Avhich was overriilden by a large Baltic glacier. To this period may belong the 

^ Joarn. (Uiol. iii. (1895), p, 241. This classification is here given as an illustration of the 
more detailed schemes of subdivision Avliicli have been proposed. But its applicability to the 
north of Europe has been called in (jnestion. Professor Keilhack and his colleagues on the 
Prussian Geological Survey are of opinion that the ground-moraine called the Upper boulder- 
clay shows no proof of belonging to more than a single ice-epoch {(yp. cii. y. (1897), p. 118), 
AV'hile N. 0. Holst maintains that there has lieeii only one glacial period in Sweden {Sveriff. 
(JeoL Gndemkf. ser. C. No. 1.51, 1895 ; translated into -German by Dr. W. Wolff, Berlin, 
J/ Springer, 1899). 

YOI';. 1 1 2 It 
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C'hillesford Clay and Weybourn Crag of Norfolk, and tlie oldest teriuinal 
moraines and tiiivio-glacial gravels of the Arctic lands. ^ 

Miicli difficulty in forming definite conclusions as to tlie importance 
of these obvious interruptions in the deposition of the boukler-clay 
arises from the absence of continuous sections wherein the order of 
succession of the several stages of the glacial history can be demonstrated 
by visible relations of superposition. A section at one locality has to be 
correlated with another at a greater or less distancCj and assumptions 
have to be made as to the identity or difference of the various deposits. 
The evidence of fossils can hardly be said to be available, for it is so 
fragmentary as to have given hitherto little aid in determining the 
chronology of the deposits in which it occurs. The most successful effort 
to utilise the marine shells of the late glacial and post-glacial deposits 
for purposes of stratigraphical subdivision and correlation is that of 
Prof. Brogger in the Christiania district.- 

The existence of two distinct deposits of boulder-clay, which has 
been found to be so widely recognisable, with an intervening group of 
sands, gravels, clays, and peat-beds, may be taken to afford good pfbof of 
tAvo adA^ances and retreats of the ice-sheets, AAuth an interval of milder 
climatal conditions betAveen them. The lower bouldei'-clay probably marks 
the greatest extent of the ice. The upper boulder-clay shows that 
though the ice on returning attained huge dimensions and formed con- 
tinuous ice sheets over much of Northern Europe, it did not descend as far 
as at first. Yet AAffiile these tAA^o main epochs of maximum cold appear to 
be satisfactorily established, there seems no reason to doubt that each of 
them may have included minor fluctuations in temperature or in snowfall, 
so that the ice-sheets may haA^e alternately or intermittently advanced and 
retreated over considerable tracts of country. The ground-moraine, AAffien 
thus laid bare, may have been reassorted by water, arising from the melt- 
ing of the ice or of snow, so that as the ice once more moved forward, it 
here and there pushed its detritus over the aqueous deposits of the milder 
interval. But the contrast betAveen the lower and upper boulder-clay in 
composition and extent shows that the interval Avhich separated them 
Avas probably of prolonged duration. That there is here evidence of at 
least one important interglacial period is generally, though not universally, 
admitted. But many able observers do not consider that the evidence at 
present known Avarrants us to advance further, and they refuse to recognise 
the multiplication of such periods as has been proposed. It certainly 
seems safer, when the scattered state and uncertainty of the correlation of 
the deposits are considered, to suspend judgment on this subject and to 

^ Professor Chamberlin lias proposed an analogous classification of the glacial deposits of 
the United States, recognising an alternation of glacial and interglacial epochs, Jo urn. OeoL 
iii. p. 270. The attention of the student should he directed to the risk of error from the 
tendency of superficial glacial deposits to slip, and thus to overlie more recent dewsits, and 
produce a deceptive appearance of interglacial alternations. Mr. Clement Reid lias pointed 
out that some supposed interglacial peat-heds contain the seeds of introduced and cultured 
plants, and cannot therefore, as now e.xposed, he of the age claimed for them, Geol. Mag. 
1895, p. 217. - Cited on p. 1302. 
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]je content with the recognition meanwhile of one great interglacial period. 
The best evidence for such a period is supplied by layers of sand, gravel, 
or stratified clay intercalated in the boulder-clay or moraine deposits, and 
accompanied with beds of peat or lignite, and an association of the 
remains of terrestrial plants and animals, sometimes with fresh-water 
shells. Such intercalations are widely distributed between the lower and 
boulder-clays of Britain, and in the older moraine series of 
Switzerland. Obviously, however, deposits of the same age may survive, 
outside the glaciated regions, though there may be no very reliable means 
of establishing their correlation. Thus the older alluvial terraces of the 
south of England and north-west of France, with their remains of extinct 
mammals and human implements, have been regarded as equivalents of 
some of the interglacial deposits. 



Fig. 401. — MaimiKitli ;ih-iw.i(j(‘iilus) 

From tho .ski'loton in the Mu.sne lioyal, liruH.scls (nmcli roduced). 


Flora and Fauna of tlie Glacial Period. — As great oscillations of 
climate took place during the Ice Ago and in some causes probably lasted 
for a long time, the plants and animals both of land and sea could hardly 
fail to be seriously affected. During the cold intervals northern forms 
would probably migrate southwards, and in tho warmer cpi.sodcs southern 
forms would push their way northwai-d. Among the distinctively Arctic 
or northern plants may bo cited Salix polari% S. reticubita, Bdiila imia, 
Drum odopeiala, and numerous mosses, such as lacudre and Ih/pmm 

■raUkhroum. The Arctic terrestrial animals include the mammoth (Fig. 
491), woolly rhinoceros, musk-sheep (Fig. 492), reindeer (Fig. 496), Arctfc 
fox, and lemming. 

The marine invertebrate fauna shared, though in a less degree, in tho 
■effects of^the met(!orological and geographical changes. During tlie times 
of great cold northern species found their way southwards, some of them 
even as far as tho Itasin of the Mediterranean. Mollusks and foraminifera, 
now only living in high Arctic seas, then flourished abundantly over the 
submerged south of Norway, such as Paden islandieus, Portlandia (Yoldia) 
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avdicit, Nuciilwna (Lecla) peTnnltij Tellina ^Ifcicomci) ccdcctTca i^ — Icifu), Siudcdui 
(trdica, Pnjiidoiiiella ardica. Among the immigrants into Britain were F edtii 
islandicus, Tellimi {Macoma) calcarea, Fortlandm {Yoldia) ardica, and a 
number of others (Big. 494). These flourished while the cold lasted, but 
were eventually killed off as the temperature rose, and are now restricted 
to Arctic waters.^ The marine vertebrate fauna was characterised by 
the presence of species which have long retreated to the far north, such 
as the Arctic seals, whales, morse, and others. Thus from the higher 
raised beaches and glacial brick clays of Scotland the remains of the 
Arctic fioe-rat {Phoca Jiispida) have been obtained at a number of places." 

During interglacial conditions the climate in the northern parts of our 
hemisphere was probably more equable and mild than at present, witli a 
higher mean temperature and at certain intervals a greater precipitation 
of moisture.^ From the general aspect of the flora and fauna preser\'ed 
in interglacial deposits in Britain it may perhaps be inferred that there 
was then more sunshine than now. Mr. Beid has suggested that the 
scai’city of thoroughly aquatic mollusks and of fish indicates that ^luring 
some stages, at least, the climate, w^hile colder than at present, was 
dry rather than moist.^ As a result of more favourable meteorological 
conditions vegetation flourished even far north wdiere it can now hardly 
exist. The frozen tundras of Siberia appear then to have supported 
forests which have long since been extirpated, the present northern limit ^ 
of living trees lying far to the southward. Indications of a more equable 
and milder climate are likewise supplied by the plant-remains found in 
'Pleistocene tufas of diflerent parts of Europe, where species now restricted 
to more southern countries were then able to flourish, together with, those 
which are still native there. ^ 

The interglacial terrestrial fauna was marked more especially Ijy tlie 
presence of the last of the huge pachyderms, which had for so many ages 
been the lords of the European forests and pastures. The mammoth and 
rhinoceros, which then roamed over the plains of Siberia and across most, 
if not the whole, of Europe, were probably driven southward by the increas- 
ing cold. They appear, however, to have survived some of the advances 
of the ice, returning into their former haunts when a less wintry climate 
allowed the vegetation on which they browsed once more to overspread 
the land.^’ Some of the mammals now restricted to the far north likewise 

y ValiialDle lists of the rnolliisks of the Crlacial Period are given l>y Bniggi*!- in tlie 
meinoir cited on p. 1302. An ample catalogue of tlie, foraniinilera lias lieen prejiared by 
V. Mad.sen, ‘ Meddelelser fra Daiisk Geolog. Porening,’ No. 2, 1895. 

- Sir W. Turner, Journ, Anat Phifsiol. iv. (1878), x>. 260. 

- J. Croll, Phil. Mag. 1885, p. 36.^ 

He has discussed the bearing of past floras and faunas as a whole ii|)ou the evolution of 
climate, Matund Science i. (1892), p. 427 ; iii. (1893), p. 367. 

Nathorst, Engleds Botanischc Ja/irh. 1881, ji. 431 ; 0. SehriJter, ‘ Die Flora dm 
Eiszeit,’ Zurich, 1883. 

The mammoth lived in the neighbourhpod of the extinct volcanoes of Central Italy, 
which were then in full activity. Prom discoveries in Finland, it has lieen inferred that 
the extinction of this animal may not have been much before historical times. A. J. 
Malmgi'eii, Oefr. Finsk. T5.’A /She. F’or/i. xvii. p. 139. Consult Boyd Dawkins oii the range 
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found their way into countries from which they have long disappeared. 
The reindeer migrated southwards into Switzerland/ the glutton into 
Auvergne, while the musk-sheep and Arctic fox travelled certainly as far 
as the Pyrenees. As the- climate became less chilly, animals of a more 
southern type advanced into Europe : the porcupine, leopard, African 
lynx, lion, striped and spotted hycenas, African elephant, and 
hippopotamus. 

In the non-glaciated regions various deposits containing remains of 
land animals and plants have l)ecn tentatively correlated with different 
parts of the glacial series, hut such com- 
parisons have often only a slender basis on 
which to rest. Such is the calcareous 
sandy clay which covers the surface of the 
great plains between. South Dakota and 
Texas and which has l)een named the 
Sheridan Stage (Eqiuis beds) from its 
devek1J)ment in Sheridan County, .Ne1>raska. 

In that State, a rcmaikable assemblage of 
mammalian remains has been obtained near vi^, 4i>2.— Back view or skuii of Mu.sk- 
Play Springs comprising horses, camels, a jo.nr 

variety of the mammoth and a sloth, to- 

•gethor with the remains of prairie dogs, gophers, field mice, and musk- 
rats — forms still hAung on the neighlmuring plains.^ 

Evidences of Submergen(.*.e.'‘ — lh‘.f(‘renci‘. has been made in the 
foregoing pages to the probal:)ility that at the time of maximum glaciation 
the land in northern Europe and America stood at a higher level than it 
does now, and to proofs of subsequent submergence. The presence of 
marine shells and foraminifera in the bouldcr-clay has been held by some 
observers to indicate the marine oilgin of the clay in which they lie, and 
thus to demonstrate the former sulimcrgencc of the land at least lielow 
the upper limit at which they have been found. By other geologists 
these organisms in the boulder-clay are liclievcd to have been 
pushed out of the sea floor l,)y the ice-sheets and carried up over the 
land. Obviously the natural interpnitation of the occurrence of marine 
organisms is that the deposit containing tliem has been laid down 
on the sea-bottom, from wbicli it lia.s subscipiently emerged as land. 
There are conditions, however, in which the materials of the sea-bed may 
conceivably be spread over the land without any oscilhition of the litho- 
sphere, We have seen that in great Greenland glaciers there is a 

of the luaimnotli in .space and time, Q, ./. O'. P. xxxv. (1<S79), p. 138 ; and Hir JI. Ifoworth, 
O'co/. J/d//. 1880 ; ‘The Mammoth and tlm Flood ’ and 'The CUaidal Niglitmare,’ 

^ On the distrllnition of the reindeer at preseut. and in older time, .sec 0. Strnckmann, 
ZeitHch. Denheh. OVe/. rdw. xxxii. (1880), j). 728. 

2 W. IX Matthew, 70/7/. Amcr. Mux. Nut. J/ixL xvi. (1902), p. 317. 

See lTe.stwieh, PlUt. Tn/ns.vol clxxxiv. (1893), A. p}>. 903-984 ; Q. J. O', S. xlviii. (1892), 
pp. 2()3-343. 1). Bell, 7P(ux. tied. Sue. (il<m/ou\ 1889, p. 100 ; 1892, p. 321. 1'. Mellard 
Reade, tied. Mtuf. 1892, p. 310 ; 1893, p. 19 ; 1890, p, 512 ; NtfuMl Sc leu re, December 
1893, and ])apers cited on later pa{;^e.s. 
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marked transport of detritus from the bottom to the surface of the iae. 
Wbere a thick ice-sheet crosses a shallow sea this kind of transport may 
still continue and may result in the enclosure and removal of more or 
less mud, sand, stones, and shells from the bottom of the sead As the 
ice is pushed out of the marine basin by the pressure of the mass 
behind the marine detritus may be carried up upon the land. Those 
who adopt this explanation of the marine organisms in the boulder- 
clay point in support of their views to the universally broken and even 
comminuted condition of the shells and their frequent striation, to 
the constant separation of the valves of the lamellibranchs, to the 
absence of • deep-water forms which must surely have been living in 
the adjoining seas, and to the remarkable commingling of living shallow- 
water species with others that have long been extinct. It must be 
admitted that during the Glacial Period ice-sheets filled and crossed the 
sounds and more or less enclosed seas of the northern hemisphere. 
How high they may have been, pushed out of the sea-bottom upon the 
land would depend on their mass and the ms a ter go that impellecF them. 
Whether they could climb as far as the altitudes at which marine shells 
have been found is a question for the satisfactory solution of which our 
present information regarding* the physics of great ice- sheets is in- 
sufficient. 

As already stated, there is good reason to think that at the^ 
height of the glaciation or some time before it, much of Northern 
Europe and North America stood at a higher level than it has since 
reached. While ice still abounded on its surface the land was gradually 
submerged. The ice-fields were carried down below the sea-level, where 
they broke up and cumbered the sea with floating bergs. The heaps 
of loose debris which had gathered under the ice, being now exposed 
to waves, ground-swell, and marine currents, were thereby more or 
less washed down and reassorted. Coast-ice, no doubt, still formed 
along the shores, and was broken up into moving floes, as happens 
every year now in Northern Greenland. The proofs of this phase of 
the long Glacial Period are contained in shell -bearing sands, gravels, 
and clays overlying the coarse older till, and are perhaps, to some 
extent, furnished by erratic blocks.^ It is difficult to determine the 

^ Masses of submarine clay, as lia.s been suggested by various observers, may conceivably 
be ploughed out of the sea-bottom and be transported for a long distance without the 
crushing ot all their enclosed organisms. 

- P. F. Kendall, (/coL Mag. 1892, p. 491. 

•* For a study ot the late glacial and post-glacial deposits which chronicle the successive 
phases of the submergence, see the memoir of Prof. Briigger, already cited, where the 
sulyect is worked out in great detail in reference to the region of Southern Norway. For an 
account of the dispersion of “ erratics,” as illustrated by those of England and Wales, see 
Mackintosh, Q. J. (f. S. xxxv. (1879), p. 425 ; and Reports of the Committee of)pointed to 
mvesUgate this subj'ect by the British Association, 1872-95 ; since which latter year the re- 
constituted Committee has included Scotland. For those of Scotland much information has 
been gathered by the Boulder Committee of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; Fwc. Hag. 
Sqc. Min. 1872 and subsequent years. Erratic blocks have probably in the vast majority 
of cases been dispersed by land-ice, and not by floating ice. 
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extent of tlie submergence, and no part of the chronicles of the Ice Age 
has given rise to more discussion. Those who hold that the mere 
j)resence of marine organisms is enough to prove submergence, maintain 
that as sea-shells are found in bTorth Wales. and in Cheshire at heights 
varying up to 1200 and even 1350 feet, the country must have been 
under the sea at least up to these altitudes. Those of an opposite 
opinion, however, urge that in such circumstances it might Inive l.)een 
expected that there would have ])een other, clearer and more wide-spread 
evidence of so extensive a general submergence. They therefore look 
upon the marine organisms as having been ploughed out of the sea-floor 
by the ice-sheet. This view might be accepted as a reasonable explana- 
tion for the ])lienomena displayed on low plains and maritime tracts. 
But it is difficult to understand how the ice could climl) out of such a 
basin as that of the Irish Sea, and ascend such steep slopes as those of 
the A¥elsh hills up to a height of at least 1350 feet, or how the great 
northern ice*shcet of Canada could advance from the Arctic Ocean and 
carry^up marine organisms to a height of 1900 feet in the valley of the 
Saskatchewan. 

If the inference be accepted to winch the evidence of the submerged 
shell-banks and dead littoral Arctic shells on the bed of the North 
Atlantic appears to point, a stupendous subsidence of the lithosphere in 
the nortliern })art of our hemisphere must have occurred since the time of 
maximum glaciation. The sul)mergence indicated by marine shells m 
slf/W oil the land would, on this view, represent only the last part of a 
period of sinking. And if the submarine evidence requires a subsidence 
of perhaps as much as GOOO or 8000 feet, tliere may be little reason to 
disj^ute regarding the few hundred feet of difference between the limits 
of submergence adopted by the antagonists above referred to. If we 
confine ourselves to the testimony of marine organisms which lie in 
the positions wlicrein they liv(id and died, we obtain a criterion which 
all geologists will accept. Such a criterion is furnished l)y stratified 
clays ami other sediments which roprosent sea-bottoms. Deposits of this 
character have been recognised over wide <listricts of northern I^lnrope and 
Canada. Tims clays, sands, and gi’avels eoutainiug an Arctic fauna arc 
abundant all round the coast of Scotland at a height of 100 feet. Some 
deposits wherein the northern shells are OYidontly in situ as they lived 
and died, Jire found up to heights of about 500 feet. There seems 
therefore no reason to dou]:>t that the submergtuKU'. reached as far as that 
limit ; how much farther it went must remain for the present inideter- 
mined. From the same kind of evidence, .southcrti vSeandinavia is 
believed to have been .subni(‘.rgt‘,d to a deptli of from 600 to nearly 800 
feet. Prof. Brogger has proposes 1 the tmni “Christiania period” to 
denote the time of sul)mergence, which not improl)ably coincides witli 
the “Oluunplain period” of Atncrican glacialists. ^ 

The cause of submergence has been variously explained. Some 
writers have supposed that the attraction of the vast masses of ice in the 
northern hemisphere caused a rise of the sea-level in these regions (p. 378). 

* Op. dL p. 205. 
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Others have suggested that the load of ice was enough to press down the 
underlying part of the terrestrial crust, which on the disappearance of the 
Arctic conditions would rise again.^ A third view regards the movement 
as one of the lithosphere itself. For reasons already assigned I regard 
the last interpretation as most probable, though the influence of the ice 
may possibly have to some slight extent contributed. The instaliility of 
the surface of the lithosphere during Pleistocene time is shown by the 
fact that some part of the submerged ground was again raised into dry 
land before the end of the Glacial Period. We know, too, that in 
post-glacial time some of the Arctic lands have lieen undergoing an up- 
lift, and that the rate of elevation varies horizontally." 

When the land once more emerged from the sea its higher grounds 
continued to be the seat of glaciers, which, moving over the surface, no 
doubt more or less destroyed the deposits that would otherwise liave 
remained as witnesses of the presence of the sea, while at the same time 
the great bodies of water discharged from the retreating glaciers and 
snow-fields must have done much to reassort the detritus on the surface 
of the land. That ice continued to float about in the seas of northern 
and north-western Europe is shown by the striated stones contained in 
the fine clays, and by the remarkably contorted structure which these 
clays occasionally display. Sections may be seen (as at Cromer) where, 
upon perfectly undisturbed horizontal strata of clay and sand, other 
similar strata have been violently crumpled, while horizontal beds lie 
directly upon them. These contortions may have been produced l;)y the 
horizontal pressure of some heavy body moving upon the originally flat 
beds, such as ice in the form of an ice-sheet or of large stranding masses 
driven aground in the fjords or shallow waters where the clays 
accumulated ^ or possibly, in some cases, sheets of ice, laden with stones 
and earth, sank and were covered up with sand and clay, which, on the 
subsequent melting of the ice, would subside irregularly. Another 
indication of the presence of floating ice is furnished by large scattered 
boulders, lying on the stratified sands and gravels. Though these blocks 
probably belong as a rule to the time of the chief glaciation, they may 
in some cases have been shifted about by floating ice during the sub- 
mergence. 

Second Glaciatio n — E e-el eva t i o n — E a, i s e d Be a, c h e s.— 
When the land re-emerged, the temperature all over ccntnd Jind northern 
Europe was again severe. The northern ice-sheet once more adva,nced 
southwards, but did not again attain nearly the same dimensions. From 
the direction of the striae, it would appear sometimes to have moved 
differently from its previous course, occasionally even at right angles to 
it. In the basin of the Baltic, for example, the later direction of the ice- 
stream appears to have been south-westwards and westwards. Besides 
the evidence of this direction furnished by striated rock -Surfaces, 

^ This view has been especially advocated by the able Swedish glacialist Ihiron (I dii (jeer. 
Bidl. ireol. Soc. Amer. iii. (1892); I*roc. Boston Soc.Nat. Hist. xxv. (1892). See also/o/fe, p. 396. 

2 Messrs. Garwood and Gregory, Q. J, O. S. liv. (1898), p. 219. Kecent oseillations of 
the surface of the lithosidiere are referred to on pp. 348-387, 1329, 1333, 1344, 1346. 
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abundant fragments of tlie fossiliferous Silurian rocks of Gotliland are 
strewn over tlie Germanic plan even as far as Holland. There seems no 
reason to doubt that during this second advance of the ice the Scottish 
and Scandinavian ice-sheets were again united over what is now the floor 
of the North Sea. It was then that the upper boulder-clay of Britain 
was formed. The glaciers of the Alps once more marched outwards over 
the lower grounds, but without descending so far as before. Their limits 
are marlced by an inner group of moraines. 

From its second maximum the ice-sheet gradually shrank l)ackward, 
though probably not without occasional pauses and even advances. As 
it retreated from the lower grounds it lost the aspect of a continuous ice- 
sheet, and when it reached the l)a,ses of the mountains it eventually 
separated into valley-glaciers radiating from each principal mass of high 
ground. In this condition also there was pro];)ably a long p)eriod 
of oscillation, the glaciers alternately descending and shrinking ]:)ack- 
ward, as they still continue to do, with variations in the seasons. 
In Bfitain there is abunda.nt evidence of this stage in the history 
of the Ice Age. The Scottish Highlands, being the largest area, of 
high ground in the country, was the chief seat of the ice. Not 
only did every group of mountains nourish its own glaciers ; even 
small islands, such as Arran, and Hoy, had tlieir snow-fields, wlience 
glaciers crept down into the valleys and shed tlicir moiuines. It would 
appear indeed that some of tlie northern glaciers continued to reach tlie 
sea-level even wlien the land had there risen to near or <pute its present 
elevation. On the cast side of Suthcrlandshire, at Brora, and on the 
west side of Boss-sliire, a,t Loch Torihhm, the moraines descend to the 50- 
feet raised beach ; at the hea,d of ijoch Friboll, they come down to the 
sea- level and even extend umlern,ea.th tlie waten;, sliowing that the glacier 
at tlie hcjid of that fjord actually pushed its way into tlie sea, and no 
<loubt calved its icebergs there. 

Another proof of the magnitude of soni(‘- of tlie ice-streams that filled 
the valleys of the Scottish Highlands during the later stages of the 
Glacial Iknlod is supplied by the proofs tliat here a,nd there among the 
loftier or liroader snow-fields of the time they aeeumulated in front of 
lateral valleys, the drainage of wliich was in constM|ucnee ponded back and 
ma.de to How out in, an opposite dii-C(jtion hy the red at the head (p. 543). 
In these natural reservoirs, the level at which the water stood for a time 
was marked by a horizontal ledge or platform, due partly to erosion of 
the liillsidc, l)ut chiefly to the arrest of the descending d6bris when it 
entered the water. The famous ^‘l.kirallcl Loads of Glen Eoy arc 
familiar examples, Imt other instances on a gigantic scale have liccn foviiul 
in the nortliern United States and Ganada (p. *1343). 

The gradual retreat of the glaciers towards %|ir parent snow-fields 
is adrtfirably revealed })y tlndr moraines, perched blocks, a,Tid rorhes 
■mmUm:i(4es. The crescent-shaped moral no-moiirids that lie one 1>ehind 
another may be followed up a glen, until they finally die out about the 
head, near wlnit must luivo boon the edge of the snow-field. The highest 
mounds, being the last to be thrown down, are often singularly fresh. 
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They frequently enclose small lakes or pools of water, which have not yet 
been filled up with detritus or vegetation, or fiat peaty bottoms where 
the process of filling up has been completed. Huge blocks borne from 
the crags above them are strewn over these heaps, and similar erratics 
perched on ice-worn knolls on the sides of the valleys mark some of the 
former levels of the ice. In Britain, the Scottish Highlands, the southern 
uplands of Scotland, the hills of the Lake District and of North Wales 
present admirable examples of all these features. 

On the continent of Europe also similar evidence remains of the 
gradual retreat of the ice. In many tracts of high ground glaeiei’s no 
longer exist. In the Yosges, for example, they have long since vanished, 
but fresh moraines remain there as evidence of their former presence. The 
Alpine glaciers are the lineal descendants of those which filled up the 
valleys and buried the lowlands of Switzerland and the Lyonnais. 

Before the retiring ice-sheet had shrunk into mere valley glaciers, 
and while it still occupied part of the lower ground, there would doubtless 
be a copious discharge of water from its melting front. As the ife had 
overridden the land and buried its minor inequalities, there would be 
great diversity in the level of the bottom of the ice, and consequently the 
escaping water would at first flow with little relation to the present 
main drainage lines. Streams of w-ater might be let loose over the 
plateaux and hilly ridges as 'well as over the plains. There could 
hardly, therefore, fail to be much rearrangement of the general covering 
of detritus left by the ice. In the more important valleys, also, in the 
upper part of wdiich glaciers still lingered, there would be a copious 
discharge of water, with the consequent sweeping of much glacial 
detritus to lower levels. In some regions, such as that of the broad 
strath of the Paver Spey, there seems to have been a combination of ice- 
work and river-transport, the glacier descending in tongues into the 
valleys and breaking up into blocks which, during times of more rapid 
thaw, were swept to lower levels and stranded on banks of shingle and 
sand. Sometimes these ice-masses were of considerable size, and when, 
after they had been surrounded by the sediment, they eventuality melted 
their sites were marked bj- deep kettle-hole or cauldron-like hollows in 
the drift. Successive teiTaces in the fluvio-glacial drift mark levels of the 
rivers as the volume of water gradually diminished and the channel was 
lowered by the scour of the floods.^ 

To this part of the Ice Age and to the result of the melting of the 
snow-fields, the masses of gravel and sand which over so much of 
Northern Europe rest on boulder-clay may with proliability be attributed. 
Among these accumulations are the sheets of coarse, well-rounded gravel 
(plateau-gravel), which, with no recognisable relation to the present 
contours of the ground, are spread over the plains and low plateaux, and 
fill up many valleys. These gravels rest sometimes on boulder-clay-, some- 
timeS on solid rock, and are older than the lower valley alluvia. They 
have evidently not been formed by any ordinary river-action, nor is it 

^ For an account of tlie fluvio-glaeial deposits of Strathspey see Hinxmaii, Snvimary of 
Progress of Geol. Siirv. 1897, p. 147. 
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easy to see how the sea can have been concerned in their formation. 
They are well developed in Norfolk and adjacent tracts of the sonth-east 
of England, where they consist mainly of well-rounded hints (cannon-shot 
gravel). 

Still more remarkable are the accumulations of sand and gravel 
known as the Kame ” or Esker ” series. Covering the lower ground 
in a sporadic manner, often toleral:)ly thick on the plains, these deposits 
rise up to heights of 1000 feet or more. In some places, they 
cannot be satisfactorily separated from the sands and gravels associated 
wnth the boulder-clay, in others they seem to merge into the sandy 
deposits of the raised beaches, while in hilly tracts it is sometimes 
hard to distinguish between them and true moraine-stuff. Their m.ost 
remarkable mode of occurrence is when they assume the form of 
mounds and ridges, which ran across valleys and plains, along hillsides, 
and even over water-sheds. Frec|ucntly these ridges coalesce so as to 
enclose ])asin-shaped hollows, which are often occupied by tarns. Many 
of tht most marked ridges are not more than dO or 60 feet in diameter, 
sloping up to the crest, -which may l)e 20 or 30 feet above the plain. A 
single ridge may occasionally be traced in a slightly sinuous course for 
many miles, as in the case of the famous mound, which runs across the 
centre of Ireland.^ These ridges, known in Scotland as Kamos, in Ireland 
as Eskers, and in Scandinavia as Osa.r, consist sometimes of coarse gravel 
or earthy detritus, but more usually of clean, well-stra, tiffed sand and 
gravel, the stratiffcatiou towards the surface corresponding with the 
external slopes of the ground, in such a manner as to prove that the 
ridges are usually original forms of deposit, and not the result of the 
irregular erosion of a general l>ed of sand and gravel. Some wiiters 
compared these features to the su])marine banks formed in the pathway 
of tidal currents near the shore ; but l)y general consent this explaTuition 
has long been abandoned. Geologists are now agreed in regarding 
them as of terrestrird origin, connected in some intimate way with the 
great snow-fields and glaciers. Some o],)servers have referred them to 
the accumulation of detritus in channels or tunnels under the ice.- 
Others have regarded them as due rather to tlie action of streams which 
flowed at first on the surface of the ice and gradually worked their way 
through it to the bottom.*^ Nothing (|uite like true Karnes has been 
ol;)served along the margins of the Greenland inland ice, where they have 
])een diligently looked for. It must I)e admitted that no wholly satis- 
factory explanation of their mode of formation has yet 1)cen given. 

Over the tracts from wliicli the ico-shcet retired, lakes are usually 
scattered in large numbers. Some of these lie in ice -worn basins of 

^ See Sollaa, ScL Tram. lUnf, Dublin Sue. v. (ISeC), p, 785, ■where a map of the Ii’i.sh 
eskers is^giveii. 

- Tills view is well stated hy Prof. DuvLs, Proc. Boston Sor. Nat. /list. xxv. p. 278. 

’* Tliis opinion, stated l>y Prof. N. H. Wiuehell as far liack as 1872 {Amt. .Hep. QeiL 
Siireeip AHnnesotn, 1872, p. 62), has lieeii enforced hy Mr. W, 0. Crosby, whose latest 
presentation of the subject will be found in tbe American Geologist^ vol, xxix. p. 1 (July 
1902) 
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rock. Where the detritus has been strewn thickly over the ground, 
however, they rest in hollows of the clay, earth, sand, or gravel. The 
origin of these depressions in the drifts cannot be found in any denuding 
operation since the ice left. They are obviously original features of the 
surface, dating back to the time when the various drifts were laid down. 
In some cases they may be due to irregular deposition of the detritus, 
as where successive moraines are thrown across a valley. The small 
pools may sometimes have been originated by the melting of portions of 
ice which had become detached from the main mass, and were surrounded 
by or buried under detritus, like the ice-blocks in the fluvio- glacial series 
above alluded to. Many small rock-basins may have had their place and 
form determined by that prolonged deep subaerial rotting already referred 
to, while others of large size may be referable to underground movements. 
But the glaciers, in smoothing and polishing the rocks, wore them down 
unequally, hollowing them into rock-basins, leaving them in prominent 
smoothed domes, and carrying the same characteristic sculpture over all 
the durable rocks exposed in the areas of intenser glaciation. ^ 

The emergence of the land in Scandinavia and Britain took place 
interruptedly. During its progress it was mai'ked by long pauses when 
the level remained unchanged, when the waves and floating ice cut ledges 
along the sea-margin, and when sand and gravel were accumulated 
below high-water mark in sheltered parts of the coast -line. These 
platforms of erosion and deposit (raised beaches) form conspicuous 
features at successive heights above the j)resent level of the sea (p. 383). 
The coast of Scotland is fringed with a succession of them (Fig. 493). 
Those below the level of 100 feet above the sea are often remarkably 
fresh. The 100-feet terrace forms a wide plateau in the estuaries, such 
as those of the Forth, Tay, and some of the northern firths. As a, hove 
mentioned, its clays contain an Arctic fauna, which includes the ringed 
seal or floe-rat {Pima his2nda), the smallest of the now living Arctic seals. 
A terrace at the level of 50 feet is conspicuous also on both sides of 
Scotland, being especially prominent among the western fjords. In 
Scandinavia, especially in the northern parts of Norway, the successi\"e 
pauses in the last uprise of the land are impressively revealed by long 
lines of terraces which wind around the hill-slopes that encircle the 
fjords (pp. 384, 386). 

The records of the closing ages of the long and varied Glacial Period 
merge insensibly into those of later geological times. ' It is obvious that 
besides the effect of a general change of climate operating over the whole 
of the northern hemisphere, we must remember the influence which the 
natural features of different countries had upon the climate. From the 
plains, the ice and snow would retire sooner than from the lulls. In fact, 
we may regard some parts of Europe as still retaining the conditions of the 
Glacial Period, though in diminished intensity, the pi-esent glacier^ of the 
Alps being, as above remarked, the representatives in continuous succession 
of the vaster sheets that once descended into the lowlands on all sides 
from that central elevated region. And even where the ice has long 
since disappeared, there remain, in the living jdants and animals of the 
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higher and colder uplands, witnesses to the former severity of the climate. 
As that severity lessened, the Arctic vegetation, that had spread over 
the lower grounds of central and Avestern Europe, was there extirpated 
l)efore the advance of plants loving a milder temperature, Avhich had 
doubtless been natives of Europe before the period of great cold, and 
Avhich were now enal)led to reoccupy the sites whence they had been 
banished. On the higher mountains, where the climate is still not Avholly 
uncongenial for them, and likewise here and there at lower levels, colonies 
of the once general iVrctic 1iora still survive. The Arctic animals have 
also been mostly driven away to their northern homes, or have ])ecome 
Avholly extinct. But the remains of the Arctic plants and to some extent 
also of the animals occur in the lacustrine clays, pcatunosses, and other 
deposits of the glacial series, even down into the heart of Europe (p. S40). 

It has been forcil;)ly pointed out by M'r. Wallace that the present 
mammalian fauna of the globe presents everywhere a striking contrast 
to the extraordinary variety and great size of the mammals of the 



Fig. 4113 ."— Ten’aco.s oiniruHiuii, marking uucicut Hhorc-linns. South coast of Ishiiul of Mull. 


Tertiary periods. ‘AVe live,” he says, ‘Ana zoologically impoverished 
world, from which all the largest, and fiercest, and strangest forms have 
recently disappeared.”^ lie conniicts tins rtmiarkable reduction with 
the refrigeration of clima-te during the Glacial Ikniod. The change, to 
Avhatever cause it may l)e assigned, is certainly remarkahly persistent 
in the Old World and in tlie New, and not merely in the temperate and 
northern regions, l)Ut even as far south as the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya Mountains. 

The cause of the remarkable change of climate during late Tertiary 
and post-Tertiary time has given rise to much discussion, ])ut is still with- 
out a completely satisfactory explanation. Some writers have fa.voured 
the view that there has been a change in the position of the earth's 
axis (p. 24), or of its centre of gravity (p. 28). Others have 
suggested that the earth may have passed through liot and cold regions 
of space. Others, again, and nota])ly lyell, have called in the effects 
of stupendous terrestrial changes in the distribution of land and sea, on 
the assumption that elevation of land al)out the poles must cool the 
tempeAture of the glol)e, wliile elevation round the eejuator would I’aise 
it. But the amount of geographical transformation thus itivolved was 

* ‘ G-cognipliical I)i.stril)uiiou of Animals,’ i. p. 150. Conault also Asa Gray, Ealirre, 
xix. p. 327 (363). 
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SO great and the evidence for it appeared to lie so slender that geologists 
generally have been reluctant to accept this explanation. In the difficulty 
of accounting for the phenomena by any feasible operation on the earth 
itself, they by degrees accustomed themselves to the belief that the 
cold of the Glacial Period was not due to mere terrestrial changes, but 
was to be explained somehow as the result of cosmical causes. 

Sir John Herschel ^ had already pointed out that the direct effect of a 
high condition of eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is to produce an unusually 
cold winter, followed by a correspondingly hot summer, in the hemisphere 
whose winter occurs in aphelion, while an equable condition of climate at 
the same time prevails on the opposite hemisphere. But as both hemi- 
spheres must receive precisely the same amount of solar heat, because 
the deficiency of heat, resulting from the sun’s greater distance during 
one part of the year, is exactly compensated by the greater length of that 
season, he considered that the direct effects of eccentricity must thus be 
nearly neutralised.- Subsequently the question of the effects of eccen- 
tricity was taken up by the late James Croll, who maintained fjiat a 
series of physical changes on the earth’s surface would result indirectly 
from an increase of eccentricity, and that in this way a great alteration 
would be effected in the distribution of terrestrial climates. He thought 
that with the eccentricity at its superior limit and winter at aphelion 
the reduction of the midwinter temperature would be so great that in 
temperate latitudes the precipitation would take the form of snow rather 
than rain, that this snow, lying from season to season and year to year, 
would lower the summer temperature, giving rise to fogs that would 
intercept the sun’s rays, that the trade winds and consequently the ocean- 
currents would be weakened or deflected, and thus that a period of extreme 
cold would be introduced all over the northern part of the hemisphere. 
He argued further that these conditions would eventually be shifted to 
the other hemisphere when its winter occurred in aphelion, and that there 
W' ould consequently be an alternation between extreme cold and perpetual 
summer. In this way he accounted for the evidence furnished by fossil 
plants that the climate of the Arctic regions was formerly genial, and 
also for the existence of interglacial warm periods.'^ These views were 
adopted and enforced with additional arguments by Sir Eobert Ball,*^ and 
they were widely accepted by geologists who Avere glad to be put in 
possession of what they regarded as a probable solution of difficulties 
which had so long confronted them. 

But meteorologists and physicists were less confident of the value 
of Croll’s methods and results. Even in his lifetime he ha,d to 
defend his vieAvs from the attack of Professor Simon Newcomli,'”’ 
and since his death they have been destructively criticised 1)y Mr, 

^ Trans. 0eol. Soc. vol. iii. p. 293 (2iid .series). 

‘ Cabinet Cyclopiedia,’ sec. 315 ; ‘ Outlines of Astronomy,’ sec. 368. $ 

® P?Ul Maf/. xxviii. (1864), p. 121. His detailed researches will be found in his volume 
"Climate and Time,’ 1875, and his later work ‘ Hisciiasions on Climate and Cosmology.’ 

^ ‘The Cause of an Ice Age,’ London 1891. 

5 See Phil. Mag. for 1876, 1883, and 1884. 
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E. P. Oulverwell, who regards them as “a vague s23eculation, clothed 
indeed with a delusive semblance of severe numerical accuracy, but 
having no foundation in physical fact, and built up of parts which 
do not dovetail one into the other.” ^ This writer affirms that CrolFs 
fundamental assumption that the midsummer and midwinter tem 2 )eratures 
are directly proportional to the sun’s heat at those seasons, is not borne 
out by an appeal to observation. At Yakutsk, for example, which may 
be taken as an extreme case of range of temjDerature, if the excess of its 
midwinter temperature above that of space \vere due entii^ely to the 
midwinter sun -heat, then the midsummer tenp^erature. also arising 
solely from direct sun-heat, should be 5800'“’ Fahr. above that of space, 
or if the midsummer excess were due only to the midsummer sun-heat, 
then the midwinter temperature ought to ])e - 228'' Fahr. Calculating 
what parallels of latitude now receive the same amount of winter sun- 
heat as the 2 )arallels of 40°, 50°, 60°, TO'’, 80°, and 90° received during 
a time of high eccentricity when winter occurred in aphelion, Mr. 
Oulverwell found that the daily average of sun-heat received during the 
wintei!» of high eccentricity by the parallel of 40° is now receivetl by 
that of 42*2, and that the j)arallel of 54° at the present time receives 
the same amount as that of 50° did then. He concludes that the 
lowering of the midwinter temperature from hit. 50° N. to 70° N., due 
to diminished winter sun-heat in the epoch of great eccentricity, cannot 
• have been as much as from 3° to 5° Fahr. Such a small decrease could 
not have l)een sufficient to produce a glacial period within these latitudes. 
But it is not certain that the midwinter temperature would really fall 
during the epoch of maximum eccentricity. This temperature, in the case 
of the British Isles, dejoends not on direct sun-heat so much as on the heat 
transported by the CTiilf-stream. But during the time of high eccen- 
tricity, the summer temperature of the regions whence that stream 
derives its warmth was greater than it is now, so tlmt it is conceivable 
that, instead of being colder in winter, the British climate may actually 
have been milder than at imesent. 

Thus the failure of the astronomical tlieory to afford a solution of the 
problem of the Ice Age has left geologists once more face to face with their 
difficulties. But the cpxestion is so fascinating that it continues to engage 
attention and to suggest s 2 )eculatiou. Among the recent attempts to 
deal with it reference may be made here to the hypothesis proposed by 
Professor Chamberlin on the basis of variations in the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the air. Eeference has already (p. 36) been made to the 
capacity of that gas for absorbing hcjat and to the effect that might be 
produced on the temperature of the air by even a com|)arativoly small 
increase or diminution in the proportion of the gas. The suggestion is 
that while there is a general tendency to the diminution of that proportion 
there arise from time to time conditions, such as great volcanic discharges, 
wherebji, much carbonic dioxide is supplied to tlie atmosphere. On this 
view the Glacial Period would mark a time of great depiction of the gas, 
while the Arctic hliocene flora would indicate a time of compai'ative 
1 aeol Mag, 1895, pp. 3, 55 ; PhiL Mag. 1894, p. 54L 
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enriclinieut.^ Other geologists have turned back to the idea of geo- 
graphical changes. That considerable oscillations of the relative levels of 
land and sea took place during the Ice Age has been clearly determined. 
The general result of investigation favours the opinion that the land in 
the early part of that period stood much higher than noAV over the 
northern regions of Europe and I?^orth America. If we accept the con- 
clusions drawn from the prolongation of land-valleys upon the sea-fioor 
to a depth of many hundred feet, and from the distribution of dead 
littoral and shallow-water shells down to depths of 6000 or 8000 feet in 
the North Atlantic, we can see that a vast area of high land would, under 
these conditions, have existed. This higher elevation would undoubtedly 
tend to lower the temperature. Some of the upraised parts of the sea- 
floor might deflect warm ocean currents and thus still further increase 
the cold in the higher latitudes. But no satisfactory, attempt has 
yet been made to trace out these changes geographically on actual 
evidence of their haAdng occurred, and to connect them with the 
phenomena of the Pleistocene period.- We must meanwhile suspend 
judgment. Probably no one cause will be found sufficient to explain all 
the difficulties of the problem. But Are may hope that from the constant 
and enthusiastic researches in this subject which are in progress over so 
large a portion of the earth^s surface, the solution Avill eventually Ixe 
attained. 


§ 2. Local DcAmlopment. 

Britain.'* — Though the generalised succession of phenoinena above given is usually 
observable, some variety is traceable in the evidence in different parts of tin? Britisli 

^ Joiirn. Oeol. v. (1897), p. 653 ; viii. (1900), pp. 545, 667, 752. 

- Some suggestive remarks on this subject by Mr. AV. Upliani vill he found in tlu^ 
Appendix to AVright’s ‘Ice Age in North America’ (1889) ; also in JiuIL (JeoL Sac. Anu'r. 
i. (18S9) p. 563, X. (1898) p. 5 ; and Amer. i’feol. vi. (1890), p. 327, xxix. (1902) p. 162. 

** Besides the general works and papers already cited, the following special pajiers In the 
Quarterli/ Journal of the (hudogical Sodetif maybe consulted: llhAw, Mackintosh, 1S82, 
p. 1S4; T. AY. E. David, 1883, p. 39; T. Mellard Reade, liii. (1897), p. 341. iV. IT. 
England, Mackintosh, 1879, p. 425 ; 1880, p. 178 ; T. M. Reade, 1874, p. 27 ; 1883, p. S3 ; 
1SS5, p. 102; 1897, p. 341; 1898, p. 582; A. Strahan, 1SS6, p. 369. N.A’ Enghfud, 
Searles Ah AYood, jim., ISSO, p. 457 ; 1882, p. 667 ; A. J. Jiikes-Browne, 1879, p. 397 ; 
1883, IX 596 ; Rowe, 1887, p. 351. iV./f. England, (4. AY. Laiiiplugh, xlvii. (1891), |x 384 ; 
P. P. Kendall, Iviii. (1902), p. 471 ; A. R. Dwerryhouse, <g). cil, p, 572. Scotland, (Long 
Island), J. Geikie, xxix. (1873) ; xxxiv. (1878) ; (Shetlands) Peach and Horne, 187ib p. 
778 ; (Orkneys) ISSO, p. 648 ; (Aberdeenshire) T. P. Jamieson, 1882, pp. 145, 160, The 
first detailed account of the Scottish Bonlder-clay and later glacial deposits was given by me 
as far l3ack as 1863 in the first volume of the Trans. Ueol. Soc. (Glasgow, already tnted. 4'he 
student will lind a useful digest of the literature for England ux) to 1887 in Mr. H. B. 
AYoodward’s ‘Geology of England and Wales.’ The Memoirs and the Aununarg of Progress 
of the Geological Survey contain much local detail on this sul)ject. The ‘ Pa,pe,rs and Notes 
on the Glacial Geology of Great Britain and Ireland’ (1894), hy the late H. Cuf/ill Lewis, 
gives an account of the glaciation as seen by the eye of an American glacialist. Mr. AV. 
Jerome Harrison’s “Bibliography of Midland Glaciology,” Proc. IHrminghanh Kat, Jlid, 
Phil. Soc. ix. (1895), Avill be found of great service for the Midlands. 
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area. In Scotland, where the ground is generally more elevated, and where snow and 
ice were most abundant, the phenomena ot glaciation reached their maximum develop- 
ment. Strhn are preserved on rock-surfaces at heights of more tban 3000 feet in the 
north-west Highlands, and as the fjords and sea outside are in places more than 100 
fathoms deep, the total thickness of ice in that region may have reached 5000 feet. In 
the high grounds of England, Wales, and Ireland there was likewise extensive accumula- 
tion of ice. The ice-worn rocks of the low grounds are usually covered with boulder- 
clay, which in Scotland is interstratified witli beds of sand, fine clay, and peat, and has 
yielded marine organisms in the lowland districts up to a height of 1061 feet. In 
England, marine shells and foraminifera, usually fragmentary, occur in the boulder-clays 
both in the eastern and western counties. The ice-slieet no doubt passed over some 
parts of the sea-bottom, and ground up the shell-banks that liappened to lie in its way, 
as has happened, for example, in Caithness, Ilolderness, East Anglia, and throughout 
the basin of the Irisli Sea, where the shells in the boulder-clay are fragmentary, and 
sometimes ice-striated. The ^‘Bridlington Crag” of Yorkshire, according to Messrs. 
Sorby, Lamplugh, and Reid, is a large fragment torn from a submarine shell-clay, and 
imbedded in the boulder-clay.^ Its shells are strikingly Arctic. 

The depth, extent, and movements of the great ice-sheet which covered Britain have 
been indicated in tin; foregoing ])ages. The proofs of the former presence of the ice are 
scattered abundantly over the country north of a line drawn from the Bristol Channel to- 
the estuary of the Thames. South of that line the ground is free from boulder-clay, 
though various deposits, possibly of contemi)orary date, serve to indicate that, though not 
buried under ice, this southern fringe of England luxd its own glacial conditions.''^ Among^ 
these is the “ Coombe-rock ” of Sussex — a mass of xmstratihed rnlibish which has been 
referred by Ma*. C. Reid to the action of heavy summer rains at a time wlien the ground 
' a little below the surface was permanently frozen. In the glaciated tract one of the most 
striking features in showing the Greenland-like massiveness of the i(!e-shcet is furnished 
by tlie south of Ireland, wherti the hills of Cork and Kerry have Ixum ground smooth 
and striated down to the sea, and even under sea-level, detached islets appearing as 
well ice-rounded rochcH •))ioutonn6es. There can be no doubt from this evidence that 
even in the south of Ireland the ice-sheet continued to ho so massive that it went out to- 
sea as a great wall of ice, probably breaking olf there in icebergs. 

The records of the submersion of Britain are probably very incomplete. If we rely 
only on the evidence of untransported marine shells, wc obtain the lowest limit of 
depression. But, as above remarked, tlu*. mere pnxsenee of marine organisms cannot 
always be accepted as conclusive. The renewed ice and snow, after re-ehivation, may 
well have destroyetl most of the shell-betis, and tlndr destruction would be most com- 
plete where the snow -holds and glaciers w(n*o most extensive. Bcxls of sand andi 
gravel witli recent shells have been observed on Mod Tryfaen, in North Wales, at a 
height of 1350 foot, but the shells are broken and show sudi a curious commingling 
of species as to indicate that they are probably not lAally in idace.** In Obesbire marine 
shells occur at 1200 feet. In Seothuid they were said to have been obtained at 524 feet 
in the boulder-(‘lay of Lanarkshire ; but an examination of the locality by a Committee of 
the British Association has failed to discover any proof of the existence of .shells there.** 
On the other hand, the .same Committee reported that at Olava, near Inverness, a sliolb 
bearing clay contains abundant foraminifera ami inollusks, including h retie forms 
{Nticidana [ImIA] permUa., Nncnlana temds \Leda TcUina [J/aennii-ft] calcwrea^ 

^ Lamplugh, C. ,/. 0. S. xl. (1884), p. 312. C. Eeid, “Geology of Hohleniess,” in i/m. 
Geol, Survey, 

- C. Seid, Q. J. a. S. xlili. (1887), i). 36-t. 

See T. Mellard Reade, Froc. Liverpool Geol. Soc. 1893, p. 36 ; Report of a Coniiuittee 
on Mod Tryfaen, Brit Aswe. 1899, with a good bibliography of the locality. 

^ Brit Assoc. 1894. 
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Naiica iMllida {gromlancUca^ and others still common in British seas. The con- 
dition of these remains indicates that they probably lived and died on the spot, 
which is 500 feet above searlevel, and that the submergence amounted at least to 
that extent. 1 Subsequent elevation of the land has brought up within tide-marks 
some of the clays deposited over deeper parts of the sea-lloor daring the time of 
the submergence. In the Clyde basin and in some of the western ijords, these clays 
(Clyde Beds) are full of foraminifera and shells which are unquestionably in their 
original positions. Comparing the species with those of the adjacent seas, we find them 
to be more boreal in character ; although nearly the whole of the species still live in 
Scottish seas, a few are extremely rare. Some of the more characteristic northern shells 
in these deposits are Recteii islandimis, Tellma {Macoma) calcarea, Rortlandia glacialis 
{Leda tr-uncata), Yoldia {Lcda) laoiceolata, Rortlandia {Yoldia) arctiat^ Saxicam rugosa, 



Fig. 494. —Group of .Shells from the Scottish Glacial Beds. 
n, Pecten (Chlaniys) islaiidicus, Miill. (il) ; b, Portlaiidia glacialis, Gray (i) ; r;, Yoldia lanceolata, Sow. 
C); d, Telliiifi (Maeoma) calcarea = lata, Giiielin (;}) ; e, .SaN:icava rugosa, Linn. (1 ) ; Naticu aJIhiis, 
Gmeliii ( = clausa, Brod, and So\v.)(I~); a, Trophoii scalariformis, Gould (T. clathratus) (A). 


Raiioptv.a norvegica, Tropkon scalariformis {T. dathratas'p and Natim affmis {clausa) 
(Fig. 494). The clays in which these organisms lie are often exceedingly fine ami 
unctuous, with occasional stones (sometimes striated) scattered through them. This 
material has probably been a glaeier-mud ; and the stones have been floated off on ice- 
rafts. 

Of the later stages of the Glacial Period, the records are much the same all over 
Britain, allowance being made for the greater cold and longer lingering of the glaciers 
in the north than in the south, and among the hills than on the plains. 

In Scotland the following may be taken as the average succession of glacial ])lq,‘.no. 
meiia in descending order : — 

Last trace.s of glaciers, small moraines at the foot of corries among the higher 
mountain groups. The glaciers lingered longest among the higher mountains of 
the north-we.st (Highlands, Southern Uplands, and detaclied islands, sucsh as 
Arran, Skye, Hoy, Harris, &c.). 


^ Op. cit. 1893; see also the Committee’s Report for 1898, which contains an account 
of the shell-beds of Caiityre, Argyllshire, at heights varying up to about ‘200 feet. 
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Marine terraces (50 feet and higher). Clay-beds of the Arctic sea-bottoiii (Clyde 
lleds) containing northern niollusks. The highest well-marked and persistent 
marine terrace proves a submergence of at least 100 feet beneath the present level 
of the land, and its organic remains tell that the climate was still Arctic. 

Large moraines, showing that after the re-eniergence of the land ghiciers descended 
to the line of the present ses -level in the north-west of Scotland. Some of the 
moraines rest iipoii liu; 50-i‘ei-; marine terrace. 

Erratic blocks, chiefly transported by the first ice-sheet, but partly also by the later 
glaciers, and partly by floating ice during the period of submergence. 

^Sands and Gravels — Kame or Esker series, sometimes containing terrestrial organ- 
isms, sometimes marine shells. 

Upper Boulder-clay — rudely stratified clays with sands and gravels ; the stones 
almost wholly from the rocks of the country, but sometimes (Inisin of Forth) 
including pieces of chalk and hint. 

Till or Lower Bonlder-clay (bottom moraine of the ice-sheet) — a stiff stony un- 
stratified clay, varying up to 150 feet or more in thickness. Its contained 
boulders and pebl)les are native to the country, and can usually be assigned to 
their source. It includes l)ands of fine sand, finely laminated clays, occasional 
layers of peat and terrestrial vegetation, with bones of mammoth and reindeer ; 
also on the lower grounds and up to heiglits of 1300 feet or more, dispersed fora- 
minifera together with fragmentary Arctic and boreal nuu'ine shells, which occur 
both in the till and in intercalated layers of laminated clay and sand. The till 
i<|,)reads over the lower gTouiuls, often taking the form of ridges or drums 
(drumlins;, which run on the whole -in the lines of chief glaciation. 

Ice- worn rock surfaces. 

Over a great part of England and Ireland the drift dc.[)Osits are capable of sub- 
division as follows : — 

4. Moraines (North Wales, Lake. Bistrict, kc.) and youngest raised beache.s.^' 

3. Upi>er Boulder-clay — a still stony clay or loam with ice- worn stones and inter- 
calations of saml, gravel, or silt. It occasionally contains marine shells. It 
i ios.-^ibly does not come south of the Wash. 

2. M iddlc Sends and Gravels, containing marine shells. At Macclesfield (1200 feet 
al 30 ve the sea) there have been found Mcnirix chione, C(trlii(jii. 

Area [Ikvrhatia] lactea, Tel Una [Maeoma) halUiiea, (U/prlna islandfea, AdaHe 
bareaUs, and otlier sliells now living in the seas around Britain, but indicating 
perha}>.s by their grouping a rather colder climate than the i)resent. Corbieula 
}ii(/})dnalls aboiunls in some gravels which underlie the ni)per boulder-clay. 
South of the Wasli it is found in similar deposits overlying the lower or 
“chalky boulder-clay.”- In Ireland marine shells of living British species 
occur at heights of 1300 feet above the sea.*' 

1. Lower Bouldcr-clay—a stilf clayey dei)osit stuck full of ice-worn blocks, and 
eepu valent to tlie Till of Scotlaml. On the east (ioast of England (Holderness, 
Lincoln, and Norfolk) it contains fragments of Scandinavian rocks ; in par- 
ticular, gneiss, mica-schist. (Uiartzibs granite, syenite, pm-i ; also 

pieiies of red and Idack llin:. probably from Denmark, and of uari)oaifcrous 
limestone and sandstone, whic.lt ha-ve doubtless travelled from the north.** 
Along the Norfolk cliffy it presents stratified intercalations of gravel and 
sand, which have been r.\- i:i::.:-:'.y contorted. As in Scotland, the true 
lower boulder-clay in the north of England and Ireland is often arranged in 
parallel ridges or drums in the prevalent line of ice-movement. As above 
mentioned, the “crag” of Bridlington, Yorkshirts is probaltly a fragment of 
an old marine glacial shelLbeariug clay, torn up and imbedded in the boulder- 

^ In Gower, South Wales, Mr. Tiddeman has .shown that the raised heach there is over- 
spread with various glacial deposits. GeoL Mag. 1900, pp. 440, 528. 

On this characteristic form of till, see H. B. Woodward, Ged Mag. 1897, p. 485. 

On t^e Irish shell-bearing drifts (“manure gi'avels of Wexford”) see Eeports of Com- 
mittee ; Brit. Assoc. 1887-1890 ; W. J. Sollas and K. L. Praeger, Irish Natnralld iii. 
(1894), pp. 17, 161, 194 ; iv. (1895), p. 321 ; Hb Mellard Keade, Proc. Lirerpool GeoL Soe. 
1893-94. 

** V. Madsen, Q. G. S. xlix. (1893), p. 114. 
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clay of the hrst ice-slieet. The Arctic fresh- water bed (p. 1*288) may be inter- 
calated here. 

The southern limit of the ice has been already mentioned (p. 1305). No “ terminal 
moraine ” has been observed, the ground to the south of the ice-limit being free 
from glaciation, though erratic blocks, prrobably brought by drift-ice, are found 
oh the Sussex coast."^ The Coombe-rock lies outside the limits of the ice-sheet. 

Deep superficial accumulations of rotted rock occur where the rock has decom- 
posed in situ in the southern non-glaciated region, as may be well seen over 
the Palaeozoic slates and granites of Devon and Cornwall. In the non- 
glaciated Chalk districts, a thick cover of flints and red earth partly represents 
the insoluble parts of the chalk that remain after prolonged subaerial decay, 
but from the frequent presence of fragments of quartz, which does not occur 
in the chalk, this mantle of “clay with flints” seems to indicate also a 
certain amount of transport. The high moorlands of eastern Yorkshire appear 
to have risen as an insular tract above the ice- sheet ; for the boulder- clay 
advances up the valleys that indent the northern face of the Jurassic table- 
land, but ceases at a height of about 800 feet, and the table-land itself is entirely 
free of drift, but its rocks are much decayed at the stirface. Mr. Kendall has 
traced the existence of a system of glacier lakes in this district caused by the 
ponding of the inland drainage against the front of the ice-sheet.'-^ 

Scandinavia and Finland.^ — The order of Pleistocene phenomena is generally the 
same here as in Britain. The surface of the country has been everywhere intensely 
glaciated, and, as already stated, the ice-striae and transported stones show that the 
great ice-sheet probably exceeded 5000 feet in thickness, for the hills are ice-worn for 
more than that height above sea-level. Moving outwards from the axis of the peninsula 
the ice passed down the western fjords into the Atlantic, southwards ami soiith-eastwai’ds 
into the Gulf of Bothnia, across Finland and the basin of the Baltic into Russia, 
Northern Germany, Denmark and Holland, and south-westwards into the hollow of the^ 
North Sea, which it crossed to the south-east of EnglaTul. Besides the ordinary morainic 
materials left behind on the melting of the ice, a marked deposit is tliat of the terminal 
moraines (lice's) which have been traced across the south of Norway and .Sweden, and 
which reappear and run completely across the southern part of Finland. These huge 
persistent mounds of glacial rubbish follow each other at variable distances in roughly 
parallel lines, wdiich mark successive pauses in the shrinking of the ice-sheet. There is 
evidence also of the retreat of the ice from some parts of the country while it still covered 
adjoining tracts and ponded back the drainage, thus giving rise to glacial lakes. The 
margins of these vanished sheets of w’ater can he traced in lines of “ parallel roads. 

1 (1892), p. 344 ; xlix. p. 3*25. 

Q. J. O. S. Iviii, (1902). In this paper the movements of the several ice-streams which 
united to forjii the great ice-sheet of England are discussed. 

^ The glacial literature of this region is now abundant. Among the later writers may l)C 
mentioned J. Ailio, G. Andersson, H. Berghell, W. G. Brdgger, G. de Geer, 0. Gumaeliiis, 
A. M. Hansen, H. Hedstrdm, A. Flolleuder, G. Plogbom, J. H. Holml)erg, N. 0. Holst, J. C. 
Moberg, H. Muiitbe, W. Ramsay, FI. Reusch, J. J. Sederbolm, A. E. Tdrnebobm. Numerous 
contributions from these and other 'writers have appeared in Feunia, the (Irol. Foren. 
Stoc/chohn, and the papers of the Swedish, Norwegian, and Finland Geological Surv(*yH. A 
general resume of tlie subject with special reference to Sweden will be found in Natheu’st’s 
' Sveriges Geologi.’ A brief notice of the glacial history of Finland is supplied by Sederbolm 
ill the Text accompanying the ‘Atlas de Finlande,’ published in 1899, and an excellent 
account of the glacial phenomena of the Kola peninsula between the Arctic Ocean and the 
White Sea is given by W. Ramsay in Fennia, xvi. No. 1 (1898). The later glacial phenomena 
of Southern Norway are treated in ample detail and with conspicuous aenmen by Brbgger in 
the important monograph already cited. Col. H. W. Fielden has descriljed ^he glacial 
geology of Arctic Europe and its islands in Q. J. (/. A lii. (1896), pp. 52, 721. 

^ A remarkable example of this feature has been descril;)ed from Central Jemtland in 
Sweden by Gumiar Andersson, where, by the persistence of the Bothnian ice-sheet, while the 
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After the inaxiiiium extension of the glaciation, a general subsidence of the region 
took place, and the lower grounds were submerged. At the time of the greatest spread of 
the sea (which at Christiania is indicated by a boundary line at 216 inetres, pointing to 
a maximum submergence of about 700 feet), an open sound connected the Skager Kak 
across Sweden with the Gulf of Bothnia, which then covered most of Finland, and was 
connected by a narrow strait wdth, the White Sea. At this time tlie Toldia-clixj was 
accumulated, in which twenty- four species of shells have been found, of which six do 
not now live in Scandinavian waters, l;)iit still exist in the Kara Sea, viz. Fortlandiri 
arctica, Yoldia hyperhorea, Unjatiis, S. Irr-vlsphn^ Buccmum lerrm-no'd£B, and 

Ncp)tunea dcnselirata ; while eight (including Pcclcii iAandlcuK, Nalica or clausa, 

and Trophori tnincatus) have disappeared from the southern parts of the country, but 
are still found in the Arctic part of the coast. Ifrofessor Briigger has sliown that 
this clay is only found outside the great teianinal moraine ridge or ni, a circum- 
stance which indicates that the ice - sheet there still descended to the sea and 
kept the ground inside from being submerged under salt water. As already stated, 
lie notices the ocmirrcnee of tlie shallow- watm* launa of the ImZdm-clay at great 
depths in the Norwegian seas, and believes that it points to the ])roba})ility of the land 
having stood, at the time of the great ice-sheet, at least 2600 metres higher than it does 
now. ^bove the Yoldia-c\i\y comes the ^•//m-clay, in the oldest ])art of which the shells 
are still Arctic, but in the youngest jiart {Idfrlhmdht’Aay , j)///a-banks) half arc boreal, 
with a trace of tlie a,dvent of southern forms. In the overlying d/y?!'/77.os'-clay and 
Cavdiuuh-cYxy the projiortion of Arctic forms falls to a thinl or a (]uarte.r, while the 
boreal forms increase to a half of the whole, with from an eighth to a fourth of Lusitanian 
forms. Successive stages in the uprise of the land a, in marked li}^ the raised beaches, to 
which reference has already been, made. 

One of the most remarkalilc features of the ])criod wliich succeeded the submergence 
of Scaudinavia was tlic conversion of the w'idc basin of the Baltic, Gulf of Bothnia and 
Gulf of Finland into a vast ice-dammed lake or inland frcsli-watm’ sea, having an area 
which has been estimated by l)e Geer at 570,000 sipiari'. kilometres, thai. is, about as largo 
as the Caspian Sea, Lake Superior, and Lake Michigan all joined into one. The records 
of tliis vast expanse of fresh W'ater are to bo semi in slu’cts of clay and siiml found at 
many places all round the coasts u]> to lieigbts of mor<‘. Idiaai 100 fetd; above the present 
sea-level. These deposits contain lacustrine shells [L'hn/ium omfa, L. paluMris, Flmwrhis 
contoftus, F. uiarginalus, Ealvala eristafa, IMthinia tndacifJafa, FlsidrU'iit, several species, 
a,nd especially the little lim|)et-likc Ancpkis Jlnmaliris), and have receivecl the name of 
..dm'T/Z'as-group. 

Interesting evidenee of the gradual disappearamie of the Arctic climate is supplied 
by the older parts of the pcat-moss(^s, Avhere such plants as Salic polaris and Iktula, na/ria, 
and the remains of the little Arctic phyllopod crusta.c(nin Apus ylaclaHs arc preserved, 
while the deposits of calc-sinter luive yielded leawes (,>f hazel a,nd other plants of a 
less northern ty])e. AVhilc these clirnatul changi.vs were in ])rogreHs the general level 
of the region, which, at the time of the Au(‘yla.s-mi\, was higher than at present, began 
once more to sink until the maritime low grounds all round Scandinavia, Finland, and 
Fstlionia were submerged. There were tlum deposited the clays and sands which 
have received the name of the lAUorina- y^vonp, from th(i (K)mmon gastero]:)ods in theni 
[Littorlna litorm, L, radis, Oanliunh cdttlA Mytiias edaiis). A siil)se(|iiont movement of 
elevation has brought tlic laud up to its present ])osition.' 

ground to the west was clear of ice, the drainage of tlu‘. valleys was dammed up, and a large 
lake was formed which for a time increased in size as the ice shrank and laid bare more 
ground. The successive stages iu tlie development and diminution of the lake can still be 
made out. “Den eentraljiimtska IssjOn,” Yaar, 1897, H. 1, p. 42, 

^ A valuable contribution to the discussion of the extent and amount of the s'ubmergence 
of Boutlieni Finland in the Yoldia and Littoriua seas has been made by H. Bergliell of tke 
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Germany^ — Since .the year 1878 an active exploration of the earlier memorials of 
the Glacial Period has been carried on in northern Germany, with the result of bringinpf 
out more clearly the evidence for the prolongation of the Scandinavian and Finland ice 
across the Baltic and the plains of Germany even into Saxony. The limits I’cached by 
the ice are approximately fixed by the line to which northern erratics can be traced. 
Beneath the oldest members of the glacial drifts, deposits are found in a fragmentary 
condition containing shells now living only in Southern Europe, such as Vivvpants 
dihmana and Oorhiciila fiuminalis. Above the glaciated rocks comes a stiff, 
unstratified clay, with ice-striated blocks of northern origin — the till or l)oulder- 
elay (Geschiebelehm, Blocklehm). Two distinct boulder-clays have been recognised 
— the older or till separated by interglacial depo.sits from the newer. Terminal 
moraines marking the limits of the ice-sheet have been found in the form of ramparts 
of Scandinavian blocks and gravel, which have been traced for many miles along the 
coast-line and across the plains of Northern Germany.^ The sources of the various 
ice-streams which united to form the great ice-sheet that crept over the Germanic plain 
are well shown by a study of the stones in the moraine material. The Scandinavian 
rocks are found towards the' west and the Finnish towards the east of the glaciated area. 
Successive pauses in the retreat of the ice-sheet have been recognised in the boulder- 
ramparts, in belts of mounds that w’ere formed at the melting edge of the ice,^and in 
the sheets of sand and gravel spread out beyond.^ At the southern edge of the 
northern drift at Deuben, a little south from Dresden, remains of an Arctic flora have 
been found, comprising leaves of Saluc lierhacca^ S. return^ Folygommi vivlparmn, 
Saxifraga oii^positifoUa, S. hirculus, remains of Cariees and mosses with Siicri/iea 
ohlonga and fragments of beetles. Among the intercalated materials that separate the 
two boulder-clays are layers of peat, with remains of pine, fir, aspen, willow, white 
birch, hazel, hornbeam, i>oplar, holly, oak, juniper, ilex, and various water-plants, in 
particular a water-lily no longer living in Europe. With tliis vegetation are assot;iated 
remains of Eleplias aiiUquus, mammoth, rhinoceros, elk, megaceros, Bfindeer, musk-shcep, 
bison, bear, ko. Some of tlie interglacial deposits are of marine origin on the lower 
grounds bordering the Baltic, for they contain Cgprimt idandica, PortkvmUa- ardka.) 
Tellina [Macoma) halthicfc {solidvla), ke. Among the youngest glacial, and [irobably 
in part interglacial, deposits are tlie u]>])er sands and gravels (Gescliiebedecksand), 
which spread over wide areas of tlie Germanic plain, partly as a more or less uniform 
but discontinuous sheet, and paidly us irregular hillocks and ridges strewn with erratic 

Finuish Geological Survey (“■ Bidrag till Kamiedomen om sudra Fiiilunds kva,rtiira Nivii- 
foriindringur,” Helsiiigsfors, 1896). He shows how from zero at St. Ihtersburg the depression 
progressively increased towards the north-west. 

^ Tliere is now an ani]tle though recent literature devoted to the glacial ])henomena of 
Germany. Tlie volumes of tlie Zeifsdi, Dcidsch. (ienL ( irsvlh^dui/f for 1879 and subseipumt 
years contain papers by G. Berendt, H. Credner, d. E. Geinitz, A. llelhmd, K. Keilhack, 
F. Noetliiig, A. Peiiek, R. Richter, F. Walinschatle, F. Schmidt, &c. Sec also the Jahrh, 
Preuss. (k.(iL L(i)idem.'iidalf for 1880 and following years ; the Ma,ps and !Ex|)lanations of the 
same Survey for the neighhoiirliood of Berlin (27 sheets) ami the memoirs of tlie Geological 
Survey of Saxony. The work of Dr. Keilhack is specially wortliy of the. attention of the 
student, particularly the papers in Jahrh. Preuatt. deal. Laademad, from 1889 onwards, 

G. Berendt, Jahrh. Preu.^s. GW. Landmind. 1888, p. 110 ; K. Keilhack, oj). cff. 1889, 
p. 149. 

Dr. Keilhack has traced what he believes to be five distinct stages in the backward 
shrinkage of the ice during the last of the three glacial epochs into which lie divides 
the whole Ice Age, Jahrh. Prmss. GVo/, iMndesanst. 1898, p. 90. The end-moraines of 
Schleswig ITolstein arc described by C. Gottsche, Mlttk. (kograph, (k.s. Handrarg, xiii. xiv. 
(1897-98), who gives lists of the shells from the marine diluviimi. 

A. G. Nathorst, Ofrer. Vet. Akad, Frydiandl. Stockholm, 1894. 
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blocks, and enclosing pools of water and peat-bogs. These mounds and ridges, with 
their accom])anymg sheets of water, form a conspicuous feature of the low tract of 
country from Schleswig llolstein ‘ eastwards to the Vistula. 

In some of the mountain groups of Germany there is evidence that probably at the 
height of the Ice Age glaciers existed. Iteference has already been made to the moraine 
mounds of the Vosges'*^ and Black Forest,-’ and to the fact that the glaciers of the 
western hill-groups were more extensive than those to the east. In the Cai’pathian 
range, a series of moraines, sometimes enclosing lakes, is distributed in the valleys that 
radiate from tlA Hohe Tatra.^^ On both sides of the hicsengebirge, moraines occur. 
At the sources of the Lomnitz, on the southern side, they enclose two lakes at the foot 
of high recesses and clilTs.-’'* No certain traces of glaciers appear to have been met witli 
in the eastern part of the Sudeten range, nor in the Erzgebirge or Thiiringeiavald. 
Farther north, in the Harz, mounds of detritus which resemble moraines have been 
referred by Kayser to glacier-action. The German Alps and the Bavarian plateau bear 
witness to the former greater extent of the still remaining ghuners, and to the spread 
of the ice across wide tracts from which it lias long retreated." The chain of the 
Carpathians was likewise a distinct glacier centre.-^^ 

France, Pyrenees. — As France lay to the south of the northern ice-sheet, the true 
till oi#boulder-clay is tlierc absent, as it is for the same reason from the south of 
England. It is conseipiently dillicult to decide which superlicial accumulations arc 
really contemporary with those termed older glacial farther north, and which ought to 
be grouped as of later date. The ordinary sedimentation in the non-glaciated area not 
having been interrnxited liy the invasion of tlio ice-sheet, deposits of pre-gh'icial, glacial, 
and post-glacial time naturally pass insensibly into each other. The older Pleistocene 
deposits (perha|)S interglacial) consist of iluviatile gravels and clays which, in their com- 
position, belong to the drainage systems in wliieh they occur, ddiere is generally no 
evidence of transport from a great distance, tliough, in the Oliani]) <h^ Mars at; Paris, 
blocks of sandstone and conglomerate nearly a yard long sometimes occur, as well as 
small pieces of the griumlite of tlu^ M'orvaii. Krratitis at (tilais and on the coast of 
Britanny may also liavo been cari-ie.d a long way.*^ The rivers, however, wta-e proliably 
much larger during some part of the Pleistoeem*. period tha,n they now ar(',, iind the 
transport of their stones may have been sometimes clhicted by lloat-ing ict*, (is lias been 
forcibly shown l:)y Professtu’ Barrois in referenee to tlio old gravels of BritUiny,'*^ Tiny 
have left their ancient platforms of alluvium in sneeessivc terraces high al)ovc the 
present watercourses. Each terra, ce consists generally of th<:‘. following smuicssiou of 
dijposits in ascending order : — (1) A lower gra,vel {(jrff.vif'r dr/innl), the pebbles of which 
are coarsest towards tlie bottom and are in tin’s trail lied with layers of sa.nd, s()nnd;imeH 

^ The glacial phenomena of Denmark ami Beddeswig I lolsieiu are diseu.ssed by Gottsehe 
in the series of papers citeil aljove ; by V. Madsen in the. Exphmatory iMinuoirs to aeeomiiauy 
the slieets of the Geological Burvey imi}) of Denmark. '’I'ln^ durassic, N(‘Oc.omia,n and Gault 
boulders found in Denmark are dismissed by Miss Bkeat and V. Madsen in No. 8 of the 
second series of these Explanations (1898). 

“ H. Hogard, ‘Terrain erratiipie lies Vosges,’ 1851. A, Delehempie, “Bysteme glaciaire 
des Vosges Franiyiise.s,” Jkdi. Cmiv dvoL Emnre^ No. 79 (1901). 

J. Fartscli, ‘Gletscher der Vorzeit in der Karpathen iiiul der Mittelgehirgon Deutsch- 
lands,’ Breslau, 1882, p. 115. 

Partsch, op. cM. p. 9. 

5 Ibid. p. 55. 

Lojieu and Kayser, Z. D. <L U. xxxiii. (1881), 

" A. Penck, ‘ Vergletscherung der Deutscheu Alpeu,’ 1882. ' 

^ J. Partsch, ‘ Die Gletscher der Vorzeit.’ 

*’ Ch. Velain, ih///. *SV;c. (reoL Erame^ xiv. (1886), p. 569 
.I w'/u Soc. (dhL Eord, iv. (1877), p. 186. 
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inclined and contorted. (2) Grey sandy loam {saUe gras), (3) Tlie foregoing strata 
are covered by yellow calcareous loess, or with an overlying dark brown loam or 
brick-earth. The upper exposed parts of the gravels and sands are commonly well 
oxidised, and imesent a yellowish-brown or deep reddish-brown tint, while the lower 
portions remain more or less grey. Hence the old names diluviumi gris and clilum/wm 
rouge. The gravels and brick-earths have yielded terrestrial and fresh-water shells, 
most of which are of still living species, and numerous mammalian bones, among which 
are Rhinoceros antiquitatis {ticliorhinus), R. etruscus, R. leptorhinus, Ilipqoopotamus 
a 7 nphibms, Elephas antiqtms, E, pi'miigenius, wild boar, stag, roe, ibex, Canadian elk, 
musk-sheep, urus, beaver, cave-bear, wolf, fox, cave-hygena, and cave-lion. Palaeolithic 
implements found in the same deposits show that man was a contemporary of these 
animals (see p. 1355).^ Even as far south as Charente frorn fissures in a Cretaceous 
limestone remains of a fauna with northemi species have been obtained, including 
Arctojnys marmotta^ Speromphihis rvfescens, Lepus va7uabilis, Microtus (A7mcola) 
cmiphibius, M. 7^atticeps, Canis vulpes, 0. lagop7ts, C, lupus, Eymiia ci'omta, Mustela 
putorms, Eelis leo [spelaea), Equus calcdhis, Biso7i p7nscus (?), and Ra7igifeT {Ce7'mcs) 
tara 7 idus,- In the south-w'est of Prance the arctic fox has also been obtained, together 
with the musk -sheep. 

It is in the centre and east of France that the most uneq^uivocal signs of th^dce of 
the Glacial Period are to be met wdth. The mountain groups of Auvergne, 'which even 
now show deep rifts of snow in summer, had their glaciers whereby the solid rocks Avere 
smoothed, polished and striated, and moraine heaps Avith large blocks of rock Avero 
strewn over the valleys ; not only so, but there is evidence in that region of a retreat 
and redescent of the ice, for above the older moraines lie interglacial deposits contain- 
ing abundant remains of land-plants, Avith bones of Elephas •inerullonalis, lihmoecros 
Uptoi'lmius, &c., the whole being covered by neAver moraines.’’ 

The much lower grounds of the Lyonnais and Beaujolais (rising to more than 3000 
feet) likewise supported independent snowfields.*^ The glacier of the Rhone and its 
tributaries at the time of the maximum glaciation was so gigantic as to hll up the 
holloAV of the Lake of Geneva and the AMst plain between the Bernese Oberland and the 
Jura. It cz'ossed the Jura and adA^anced to near Besancon. It swept down the A^alley 
below Geneva, and then, joined by its tributaries, spread out over the lower hills and 
plains until the whole region from Bourg to Grenoble AA'as buried under ice. Tlie 
evidence of this great extension is furnished by rock-strise, transported blocks, and 
moraine stuff. ^ 

The chain of the Pyrenees nourished along its Avhole length an. important tract of 
snowfield, AAdience glaciers descended all the main valleys and there shod their moraines.'’ 
The phenomena are quite comparable to those of the Alps or the more northerly groups 
of mountains. It Avould appear that even as far south as the Serra da Estrella of 


^ A detailed study of the Quaternary deposits of the north of Prance has been made by 
J. Ladriere, who divides them into tliree stages, each marked off by a gravelly layer at the 
base and terminating above in a loam Avith terrestrial vegetation and fresli-Avater and terres- 
trial shells. The loAvest is the assise with Elcplim pinmigenvus and Rhinocenis ticJiorhinus, 
A 7 % 71 , Soc. Geol. Nord, x\dii. (1890), p. 93. 

M. Boule and G. Chau vet, Goinpt. rmd. May 1899. 

Julien, "Des Phenomeiies glaciaires dans le Plateau central de la Prance,’ 1869 ; 
Rames, B. S. G. E. 1884. A clear summary of the glaciation of AuA''ergne is given by M. 
Boule in the A7males de G^og7'aphie, 15th April 1896. 

Falsan and Chantre, ‘ Anciens Glaciers,’ ii. p. 384. 

Falsan and Chantre, op. cit. 

® Seethe account given by Dr. Penck in the Mitt, Ver. ErdEuide LeipAg, 1883, Avith a 
bibliography up to that date. 
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Portugal, wliicli in lat. 40 ‘15 'N. rises to a lieiglit of more than 6000 feet, glaciers 
existed and produced their striated rocks, moraines, and erratic blocksP 

Belgium. — Tlie Quaternary dopo.sits of this country, like tliose of Northern France, 
belong to a former condition of the present river-basins. In the higher tracts, they are 
eonlined to the valleys, but over the plains they • s]>read as more or less continuous 
sheets. Thus, in the valley of the Meuse, the gravel-terraces of older diluvium on 
either side bear witness only to transport Avithin the drainage-basin of the river, though 
fragments of the rocks of the far A^osges may l,>e detected in them. The gravels are 
stratified, and are generally accompanied by an upper sandy clay. In middle Belgium, 
the lower diluvial gravels arc covered by a yellow loam (Hesbayan), probably a con- 
tinuation of the German loess, with numerous terrestrial shells {jSucnnca obl(jn(ja, Pupa, 
musGO'nim, Helix [iPz/gromm] hiupida). In lower Belgium, this loam is replaced by the 
Campinian sands, which have been observed lying upon it. The Belgian caverns and 
some parts of the diluvium have yielded a large numher of mammalian renifuns, 
among which there is the same (‘.oinmiugliug of tyjies from cold and from Avarm 
latitudes so observa,ble in the Pleistocene beds of Kngland and Fra, nee. Thus the 
Arctic reindeer and glutton are found with the Alpine cluunois and marmot, and with 
the lion and griz^ily bear. 

ThdiAlps.- — Reforonco has already been made to the viist (ixtensiou of the Alpine 
glaciers during the Ice Age. Evidciice of this extension is to hi^ seim both among the 
mountains and far out into the surrounding regions. On the sld(‘s of the great vjilleys, 

, ice-striated surfaces and triuisported blocks arc found at smdi heights as to show that 
the icc must have Ijeen in some plactcs 3000 or 4000 f(M‘.t thi<dc(‘r than it now is. The 
glacier of the Aar, for instance, which Avasa compa, rati vedy short one, being turned aside 
'by .and merging into the large stream of the Rhone glacier near Berne, attained such 
dimensions as not only to 1111 up the va,ll(‘.y now occupied Ijy the. Lakes of Thun and 
Brienz, but to override the surrounding hills. The marks imide by it are. found at a 
height of 930 metres above the valh'.y, Avhieli. Avith 305 metnes for the do]>th of Lake 
Brienz, gives a thickness of at least 1235 metres or 4000 fetd', of i(;c moving down that 
’Valley. Judging from the evidtvm’e of the heights of the stranded blocks, the slope 
of this glacier varied from 45 in 1000 in its npp(‘r pa,rl:s to not more than 2 in 1000 
towards its termination.'* From the variation in the direction of the. stria*, as well 
as in the distrilmtion of the transported Idocks, there ca.n be little, doubt that the 
Alpine ghuders varied from time to time in rela.tive dimensions, so that there Avas a 
kind of struggle hetAveen them, one ])ushing asitle anothe.r, and aga,in being puslied 
aside in its turn. 

Turning to tlie rt‘gions beyond the. mountains, avc hud that proofs of glaciation reach 
to almost incrcdilde distance.s. Tho Rhom^ glacier Inis alretidy Ixmui iMderrial to as over- 
whelming the moun tainoiis and hilly intervening country, ami throAving doAvn its moraines 
with block.s of the charaiiterLstic rocks of tln^ Valais wlu‘re. Lyons noAV .stands, tlnit is, 

^ J. F. Nery Delgado, Conun. Litre. Tralxfl. Leol. iii. Fuse, i. (1895). 

Besides the work.s of Falsan and (Uiautre, IN*, nek ami Partsch, above cited, the 
student may consult IVIorlot, JUb. Univ. 1855 ; BulL .Sue. Vaud. Pel Nat. 1858, I860. 
Heer, ‘ Urwelt der Schweiz.’ ddie ma]) of the amdent glaciei's of tho north side of the Swiss 
Alps, puhlished in four sheets by A. Favro, Genova, 1884. 0. W. Giimhol, PUzb. Akad. 

Wien, 1872. R. Lepsius, ‘Das westliche Siid-Tirol,’ Berlin, 1878, A. Heim, ‘Handhuch 
der Gletscherkimde,’ 1885. BAiwr, MtWteil. Natttrf. as. Berne., 1887, ‘“^Der Diluviale 
Aargletscher,” Jkitnig. GeuL KaH. Prhwek. Lief. 30, 1896. Ae}>i)li, up. eit Lief. 34. 
Reuevier,®ii7Y.Zh Sue. Jlelv. 1887. A. Bdhm, Mrh. k. h <hul HeiehmnuL ^^xv. (1885), p. 
429. A. l‘enck, E. Briickner, and L. du Pasquier, in their memoir already cittMl on p. 1301, 
which Avas published as a guide t(.> the glaciation of the region during the meeting of the 
International Geological Congress at Zurich iu 1894. 

=* A. Favre, Arch. Ami. Pci. Phys. Nat. Geahve, xii. 1884. 
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170 miles in direct distance from udjere the present glacier ends. Tlie same ico-sheot, 
swelled from the northern side of the Bernese Oherlaiid, overflowed the lower ridges of 
the Jura, streaming through the transverse valleys, even as far as Ornans near Besainjon. 
Turning north-eastward, it filled up the great valley of Switzerland, and, swollen by the 
tributary glaciers of the Aar, the Reuss, and the Linth, joined the vast stream of the 
Rhine glacier above Basle. The enormous mer de glace, poured over tlie Black Forest 
and down the valley of the Danube at least as far as Sigmaringen, where blocks of the 
rocks of the Grisons occur. Eastward it was joined by the great glacier that descended 
from the Swabian and Bavarian Aljis, and of which the moraine-heaps are strewn over 
the lowlands as far as Munich. The Tyrolese and Carinthian Alps were likewise buried 
under an icy covering wdiich sent a huge glacier eastwards down the valley of the Draii. 
On the south side of the Alps, the glaciers advanced for some way out into the plains ot 
Lombardy, where they threw' down enormous moraines, which sometimes reacli a height 
of more than 2000 feet (Ivrea). These vast accumulations, to which there is no parallel 
elsewhere in Europe, rise into conspicuous hills and crescent-shaped ridges round the 
low^er ends of the upper Italian lakes. At some of these localities the moraine stuff 
rests on marine Pliocene beds. It is possible that the glaciers actually reached the sea- 
level.^ There appears to he no doubt, at least, that they descended to a lower level on 
that side than on the northern side of the Alps. # 

By tracing the distribution of the transported blocks, the movements of the ancient 
glaciers can be satisfactoi'ily follow'ed. These blocks are not dispersed at random over 
the glaciated area. Each glacier carried the blocks of its owm basin, and, where these 
are of a peculiar kind, they serve as an excellent guide in following the inarch of the 
ice. Not only were the blocks in each drainage area kept separate from those of ad- 
joining basins, but those on the left sides of the valleys do not, except along the 
junction lines, mingle with those of the right sides. As a rule, the blocks lie along the 
slopes of the valleys rather tlian on the bottoms, and are often disposed there in groups 
or- lines. In the Arve valley, near Sallariches, for example, a, zone comprising several 
thousand granitic boulders runs for a distance of more tliau three miles. The blocks 
of Monthey have long been famous. On the flanks of the Jmn uea,r Bolothurn, the 
boulders of Riedholz, stranded there liy the ancient Rhone glacier, still rnimber 228, 
though they liave been reduced by tlie quarrying operations, now Imptiily interdicted 
(see ihgs. DiO, 161, 162).- 

Tliat the Ice Age in the Alps, as in Northern Europe, was interrupted by at least one 
w’armer interglacial period, wdien the ice retreating from the valleys allowed an abundant 
vegetation to flourish there, is showm by the lignites of Dilrntcn (Canton Ziirieli), 
IJtziuich (St. Gall), Hiitting (near Innsitruek), and .several other places. These deposits 
can here and tliere be seen to overlie ancient moraine stuff ; they are interstrati lied with 
fiuviatile gravels and sands, which again are surmounted w'ith scattered erratic bhxdcs 
belonging to a later period of ghudation. Among these interglacial vegetal ile acmimu- 
lations Heer recognised several pines and firs (Pin its ahirs, P. sylve^fris, P. iiiontmia), 
larch, yew, oak, sycamore, hazel, mo.sses, bog-bean, bvdrush, ra,spberry, and Gaihvni 
padiostrCj as well as bog-mosses, all still growing in the surrounding (jountry. With 
the plants tliere occur the remains of Ekphas, lihinoceros druttnis, JJos tanrifs, var. 
prmiigcnim or urns, red - deer, cave - boar, likewise traces of fresh - waiter shells and 
insects, chiefly elytra of beetles. 

The succession of main events in the history of the Ice Age in Switzerland have lieen 
tabulated as follows : — 

^ The surface of the Lago di Garda, round the lower end of which glacier moraiu«s extend, 
is little more than 200 feet above the sea-level. 

^ Favre, Arch. Sci. Phys. Nat (hnkm, xii. (1884), p. 399. 

^ Penck (‘ Vergletscbenmg der Deutschen Alpeu ’) believes that evidence can be traced 
of at least three distinct yieriods of glaciation in the Alp.s. ITeer, ‘Urwelt der Schweiz' ; 
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Post-glacial. Ancient lacustrine terraces (150 feet above present level of Lake of 
Geneva), deltas, and river gravels with Livimm stagnali.% and otlier fresh- water 
shells, bones of maimnoth C). Gradual lowering of the level of the lakes through 
the cutting down of the moraine barriers. 

Third glacial period. Erratic blocks and terminal moraines of Zurich, Baldegg, 
Sempach, Berne, with an Arctic flora and fauna. Sehotter of the lower terraces, 
and of Utznach, Wangen, Reidbach, An, Glatthal, Sihlbrugg. 

Second interglacial series. Lignites and clays of Utznach, Wangen, Biirnteu. 
Wetzikon, covered by the moraine stuff of the third glaciation and overlying older 

i;'!.:,-:. 1 F.-- y' ■ Ithhioceros megarJiiniLS {MercJdi). This 

i:.. ■:;,i rded as having lasted a shorter time than tlie iirst. 

Second glacial period. Greatest extension of the glaciers ; chief aceumiilation of 
moraines ; deposit of the extramorainic high-terrace schotter. 

First interglacial interval, supposed to have continued for a long period of time, 
during which the last uplift of the molasse on the skirts of the Jura took 
place ; subsidence of the body of the Alps ; birth of some lakes, such as those of 
Zurich and Zug. During this period valleys were eroded in the molasse and 
progressively deepened while the slopes were terraced. 

First glacial ])eriod, supposed to be indicated by the deposit of the Decken-schotter. 

Russia. — A vast extent of Russia was limned under the greatest extension of the ice- 
sheet, the southward limits of which across the country have already been stated (p. 1305). 
There Sppears to be evidence that the second advance of the ice not only affected the 
western lowlands that were covered by the Baltic glacier, but even the centre of the 
country. Proofs have been obtained of an interglacial period in Central Russia marked 
by lacustrine deposits intercalated between glacial clays. They have yielded an abundant 
tloi*a, including alder, bireli, hazel, willow, hr, water-lilies, and remains of mammoth 
kcl Perhaps the most singular feature of the glacial deposits of Russia is to be found 
in the sheets of ice which, underlying and interstratihed with the clays, have survived 
as actual fossil remains of the ice-sheets of the Pleistoceue ages along the low grounds 
of the coast-region of Siberia, and in the opposite New Siberian Islands. The ice is 
sometimes separated from tlie living vegetation, including larch tre<“s, by a mere thin 
layer of humus, or is covered with a layer of peat full of ■well-preserved leaves and 
fruit of alder {Alnvs fru.tlcom). It has been called “stone-ice,” “dead-ice,” “ fossil - 
glacier,” and has been clearly made out to forma sheet of varial>lc thickness resting 
on a ground-moraine and covered by fluviatile or lacustrine strata of clay and sand, 
which in their lower parts are sometimes interleaved with thin lamime of ice or are 
permeated by ice and solidly frozen. In some places the ice ends at the coast in a lofty 
vertical cliff, with tlie thin layer of soil or peat and living Arctic vegetation on the 
summit. From the frozen sedimentary deposits that overlie the ice, carcases of the 
mammoth and Jihinoerros mcgnilUniis [Merckli) liave been obtained, sometimos witli 
the llesli, skin and hair still perfectly prcscrv(‘d. Tlie same strata have yielded shells 
of Pplurrlifni, Valvahi, IPMtlmin, laryie of Phrifgania a. ml remains of Arctic l,)ireli 
{BetuUi liana) and species of willow. Tin*, large mammals appear to liave perished, 
owing perhaps to some general change of climate, and their bodies wlien immersed 
in tbe silt of lakes or rivers were eventually frozen tbere, and so have remained till 
the present time. The mnsk -sheep and reindeer, which wore their contemporaries, were 
more fortunate in withstanding the unfavourable meteorological conditions, and still 
survive in the Arctic regions.- 

A. Aeppli, “ Erosionwterrassen uud Glazialsehotter in ilirer Beziehung zur Eiitstelumg des 
Ztirichsees,” Jkiirag. (/eol. Kart. Sclvirelz, Lief. 34 (1894), p. 116. 

^ N. Krisehtafowitsch, Bult. Soa. Imp, Nat. il/omw. No. 4 (1890) ; Ann. (KoL Alin, de ht 
Warsaii, 1896. On glaciation of Urals see Nikitin, Aieues Jahrh. L (1888), p. 172, 
Fraiilcin A. Mlssuiia describes two bauds of end-moraines in the departments of Wiliia, 
Witebsk, and Minsk, Z. I). Q. G. 1902, p. 284. 

For c'l detailed history of the invcifitigation of the Siberian ice-cliffs and their organic 
remains, with a narrative of personal exploration of them, see the able and interesting memoir 
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Africa. An interesting jiroot of a former greater extent of the existing glaciers is 
furnished by Mount Kenya, which in British East Africa rises almost on the equator to 
a height of about 19,500 feet above the sea, and covers an area of about 700 square miles 
bonieofOO feet below the limits to which the glaciers have now retreated they have 
eft moraines, rock-strne, perched blocks and glacial lake basins, and these are on such a 
scale as to indicate that they were produced not by mere valley-glaciers but by an ice- 
cap tiat co\ered the whole mountain. Professor Gregory, whose observations made 
known these features, believes that the glaciation was due to a former greater elevation 
of Mount Kenya, which has been reduced by subsidence and denudation, there being 
no evidence of any universal glaciation of the region. ^ 

^ North America. 2~The general succession of geological changes in Post - Tertiary 
time appears to have been broadly the same all over the northern hemisphere. In 
North America, as m Europe, there is a glaciated and non -glaciated area ; but the 
line of demarcation between them has been much more clearly traced on the western 
side of the Atlantic. The glaciated area extending over Canada and the north-eastern 
btates presents the same characteristic features as in the Old World. The rocks, where 
t ley could receive and retain the ice-markings, are well-smoothed and striated. The 
direction of the strife is generally southward, varying to south-east and south-west 
according to the form of the ground. The gi-eat thickness of the ice-sheet is sti^cingly 

Idgher elevations are polished and striated. 
Ihns the Catskill Mountains, rising from the broad plain of the Hudson, have been 
ground smooth and striated up ,to near their summits, or about 3000 feet, so that the 
ice must have been of even greater thickness than that. The MHiite Mountains are ice- 
wom even at a hcdght of 5500 feet. G. M. Dawson has found glaciated surfaces in 
british Columbia 7000 feet above the sea." 

On detailed examination of the rock -stria tion it has been found that the ice probably 
me Its origin mostly if not entirely on the continent itself, and that it radiated from 
certain areas of maximum accumulation of snow. Of these areas there appear to have 
men at least three in the north of British America. The most easterly, known as the 
Laurentide ice-sheet, covered the wude peninsula between the depression of Hudson Bay and 
the Labrador coast, and streamed southward across the basin of the St. Lawrence and 
the north-eastern States into Pennsylvania and as far wmst as the valley of the Mississippi. 
A second centre of dispersion, which gave rise to what has been called the Keewatin ice- 
sheet, lay to the west of the Hudson Bay hollow, whence the ice radiated in all directions. 
On the nortli side It moved towards the Arctic Ocean, on the east it descended into the 
low ground till it joined the Laurentide sheet and moved southward to shed its 
erminal moraine in Iowa and Dakota. The third centre lay far to the west in the 
Canadian portion ol the lofty Cordillera of the Rocky Mountains, and gave birth to a 
vast ice-sheet winch moved westward d own the steeper slope into the Pacilic and soiith- 

of Baron K von Toll in Mem. Ahul. St Petersiourg, xlii. (1895), No. 13 ; also A G 
Natliorst, Ymer, 1896, p. 79. 

' Q. J. U. S. 1. (1894), p. 515. 

" WMtuey, “ Climatic Changes of later Geological Times,” J/cm. Cotmar. 

vol vii. 1882 ; and papers by J. D. Dana, T. C. Chamberlin, E. D.Salis- 
bnry, W^Dpham, George M. Dawson, H. Carvill Lewis, 6. F. Wright, S. Calvin, I. C. 
Russell, B. K. Emerson, J. B. Tyrrell, H. L. Fairchild, E. S. Tarr, F. Leverett, and others 
CcAPn, f of Geology, Canadimi Naturalut, 

sC r T ’ ' c"’"' of U.8. Geol. Sm^vey ; Oeol. 

‘surm, T Second Geol Sure, of Ymnsylvania,- Reports of the CwiuMn Oeol. 

iZ ‘J' o' ‘Handbook of Canadian Geology,’ 

iv a890?n 2 “ p A w «• M- ^rans. Roy. Soo. Canada, viii. sS. 

W , ’ \ 'roo'a ^"Hod,’ ‘The Ice Age in America.’ 

reol, Mag. 1889, p. 351 ; see also W. Upham, AiijpcdacUa, v. (1889), p. 291. 
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eastward into the high inland plateaux. Besides these great -mer^i tie glace there were 
minor glacier centres among the higher mountain groups farther south. 

As ill Europe, the glacial deposits increase in thickness and variety from south to 
north, spreading across Canada, over a considerable area of the north-eastern States, 
and rising to a height of .5800 feet among the AVhite Mountains. Ei'om the evidence of 
the rock-striae and the dispersion of boulders, it has been ascertained that, thougli 
the glaciated region was probably buried under one deep continuous ^nicr de glace 
like that of Greenland at the present time, there were considerable variations in 
the direction of motion, owing partly to the individual movements of the several 
ice-sheets and x>ai-dly to inequalities in the general slope of the ground underneath. 
Nothing, however, is more striking than the ap]»arent indifference with which the 
ice streamed onward, undeiiected even by considerable ridges and hills. The line 
of the southern margin of the ice can still be followed by tra(dng the limits to 
which the drift deposits extend southwards. From this evidence we learn that the ice- 
sheet ended off in a sinuous line, protruding in great tongues or promontories and retir- 
ing into deep and wide bays. In the eastern States, the southern limit of the glaciated 
region is marked by one of the most extraordinary glacial accumulations yet known, 
and to which in Europe there is no rival. It consists of a broad irregular band of 
confused heaps of drift, or more strictly of two such bands, which sometimes unite into 
one br^lid belt and sometimes separate wide enough to allow an interval of twenty or 
thirty miles between them, each being from one to six miles in breadth and rising 
several hundred feet above the surrounding country. The surface of these ridge.s 
presents a characteri.stic hummocky aspect, rising into cones, domes, and coniluent 
ridges, and sinking into basin-shaped or other irregularly-formed depressions, like the 
kames or osar of Europe. The upper part of the material composing the ridges 
'generally consists of assorted and stratiiied gravel and sand, the stratilieation b(dng 
irregular and discordant, but inclined on the whole towards the south. Below those 
rearranged materials is a boulder-drift — a mixture of chiy, sand, and gravel, with boulders 
of all sizes, up to blocks many tons iu weight and often striiited. Thougli some- 
times iudistingui.sbable from ordinary till, it presents as a rule a greater prifponderancc 
of stones than in typical till, but contains also line stratified intercalations. A largo 
proportion of the material of the ridges lias l)eeu derived from rocks lying immediately 
to the north, and the nature of the ingredients constantly varies witli the (dianging 
geological structure of the ground. Th(*re is also always present a greater or less 
amount of detritus representing rocks along the lino of drift-movement for 500 
miles or more to the north. The band of drift-hills lies sometimes on an ascending, 
sometimes on a descending slope, cross(‘.s narrow mountain ridges and forms eml)ank- 
ments across valleys, showing such a disregard of the topogra|»hy as to prove that it 
cannot have been a shore-line, and has not been laid down with reh'rence to the present 
drainage system of the laud.^ 

To this remarkable belt of prominent hummocky ground the name of ‘M;ermimd 
moraine” has betm given by the American geologists who Inive so successfully traced 
its distribution and investigated its sti-ucture. Tin; (ionditions, however, under which 
the drift rampart in question was foimied certainly dilfored widely from those that 
determine an ordinary terminal moraine. The eoiistitiient materials can hardly have 
travelled on the surface of the ice, but must ratber have lain underneath it or have been 
pushed forward in front of it. But the mode of formation is a problem which, tbougir 
recent observations in Greenland and Spitzbergen (p. 544) have thrown light on it, 
cannot 1)6 said to have as yet been wholly solved. 

There seems good reason to believe tliat there arc at least two “terminal moraines” 
belonging to two <listinct and perhaps widely separated epochs in the Ice Age. The 

^ H. G. Lewis, “ Report on the Terminal Moi'aine,” Second (leol. Surv. l*enniiylvania<, 
Z, 1884, p. 45, with Preface by J. P. Lesley. 
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most southerly and therefore oldest of them begins on the Atlantic border off the south- 
eastern coast of Massachusetts, where it is partially submerged. Rising above the level 
■of the sea in Nantucket Islands, Martha’s Vineyard, No hlan’s Island, and Black Island, 
it is prolonged into Long Island, of which it forms the back-bone, and where it reaches 
heights of 200 to nearly 400 feet. A second or later and less prominent line of drift-hills 
runs along the north shore of Long Island, and is prolonged by Fisher’s Island into the 
southern edge of the State of Rhode Island, whence, striking out again to sea, it forms 
the chain of the Elizabeth Islands, passes thence into the State of Massachusetts, and 
runs nearly east and west through the ])eiiinsula of Cape Cod. The distance between 
these two bands of hummocky ridge varies from live to thirty miles. From the 
western end of Long Island the moraine passes across Staaten Island and the northern 
part of New Jersey, enters Pennsylvania a little north of Easton, and follows a sinuous 
north-westerly course across that State and for some miles into the State of New York, 
where, forming a deep indentation, it wheels round in a south-westerly direction, re- 
enters Pennsylvania, and passes into Ohio. Throughout this long line, the moraine 
coincides with the southern limit of the drift and of rock-striation, though, in western 
Pennsylvania, in front of the ridge, scattered northern boulders are found over a strip of 
ground which gradually increases south-westwards to a breadth of five miles. ^ Be 3 mnd 
Central Ohio, however, the drift extends far to the south. Taking its limits as probably 
marking the extreme boundary of the ice-sheet (then at its largest), w'’e find thalflt goes 
southwards, perhaps nearly as far as the junction of the Ohio with the Mississippi, 
sweeping westwards into Kansas, and then probably turning northwards through 
Nebraska and Dakota, hut keeping to the west of the Missouri River. 

The inner or second terminal moraine is characteristically developed in the southern 
part of the State of New York, lying well to the north of the first moraine, and much 
more irregularly distributed. South-westwards the two series of ramparts unite at the 
sharp bend of the older ridge just mentioned, and continue as one into the centre 
of Ohio. This junction ])robably indicates that the southern edge of the ice at the time 
of the second moraine, though generally keeping to the north of its previous limit, 
reached its former extent in north-western Pennsylvania, and united its debris with 
that left at the time of the greatest extension of the ice-sheet. From the middle of 
Ohio, the younger moraine pursues an extraordinarily sinuous course. One of its most 
remarkable bends encloses the southern half of Lake Michigan, which was the bed of a 
great tongue of ice moving from the north. Immediately to the west of this loop there 
lies an extensive diiftless area in Wisconsin and Minnesota. The course of the moraine 
bears distinct witness to the independent direction of flow of the united glaciers that 
constituted the great ice-sheet. It sweeps in vast indentations and promontories across 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, forming probabl}’- the most extensive moraine in the 
world, and strikes north-westward through Dakota for at least 400 miles into the 
British Possessions, where its further course lias been partially traced. The known 
portion of the moraine thus extends with a wonderful persistence of character for 3000 
miles, reaching across two- thirds of the breadth of the continent.’'^ Much attention has 
been paid to the variations in the nature of the drifts in the intra-niorainic and extra- 
moraiiiic areas, as evidence of the various advances and retreats of the ice.** 

^ In this strip of ground, called by Lewis the “fringe,” though there are no rock- 
struB or drift, scattered northern boulders 'occur. Op, cit, p. 201. 

T. C. Chamberlin, “Preliminary Paper on the Termiiuil Moraine,” Zni Ann. Rep. 
U.S. G. S. 1883. ■ Every student of glacial geology ought to make himself familiar with this 
admirable summary. Consult also G. M. Dawson, ‘ Report on 49th Parallel ’ ; .P. Wahn- 
schaffe, Z. D. G. G. 1892, p. 107. J. B. Tyrrell (hoi. Soc. Amer. i. (1890^ p. 395) 
describes the terminal moraines in Manitoba and the adjacent territories of N.W. Canada, 

^ See in. particular the Reports and Maps of the Geol. Siirv. Eew Jersei/, by R. D. Salis- 
bury and his colleagues. 
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In the non-glaeiated regions, evidence of the })resence and inllnence of the ice-sheet 
is probably furnished by high alluvial terraces, which coidd not have been formed under 
the present conditions of drainage. From tJiis kind of evidence it is believed that when 
the ice-sheet crossed the Ohio River near Cincinnati, it ponded bank the drainage of 
the entire water-basin of East Kentuek}'', south-east Ohio, AVest Virginia, and Western 
Pennsylvania, up to a height of perhaps 1000 feet, forming a lake at that level. ^ Similar 
indications of a lake, caused by an ice-dam ponding Imck the drainage, are found at the 
head of the Red River in Minnesota.- The largest sheet of fresh water which has left its 
records in that region has btuni called “Lake Agassis.” It occupied the basin of the 
Red River of the North and Lake Winni])Cg, and a})])cars to have been due to the inter- 
ception of the drainage northward by the united Keewatiu and Laui’cntide ice- sheets. 
It is computed to have been 700 miles long from north to south, and to have covered, 
from first to last, an area of 110,000 scpiare miles, thus exceeding the total area of the 
five great existing lakes — Superior (31,200), Michigan (22,450), Huron with Georgian 
Bay (23,800), Erie (9960), Ontario (7240), wliich Inu^e a united area of 94,650 s(]uare 
miles. Many other “glacial lakes,” which no longer exist because their ice-barriers 
have disappeared, have been found scattered over Canada.*^ 

The deposits left by the ice-sheet within the limits of the tcrmin.'d moraines so 
resemble those of Europe that no special description of them is re(]iiired. The lowest 
of thenlf resting on ice-worn rocks, is a .stilf, unstratilied boulder-drift or till, full of 
polished and striated stones. Occjisional “interglacial” intercalations of sand and 
clay, which in some places, as at Portland, in Maine, have yieldeil many existing species 
of marine organisms, and in others, as in Iowa,, inehide forest-beds, pcuit a-nd other 
remains of land-plants, with 1‘resh-water shells, s(‘parate the lower from an upptu' l)oulder 
clay, which is looser, and more gravelly and sandy than the older deposit, contains 
larger rough and angular blocks, and has a.c({uii‘ed a yellow tint from the oxidising 
inliuence of surface waters."' The Itoulders va,ry up to 10 leet (soimd.imes even 40 f(‘et) in 
diameter, and have seldom travelhfd more than 20 miles. Tln^ lajuldiu'-ehiys over wide 
areas are distributed in lenticular ridges, drums, or driimliiis, from a lew hundred leet 
to a mile in length, from 25 to 200 hict high, and with a pi'rsistent smootimess of out- 
line and rounded tops.*' As in Europe, the longer a.xes of these drums is gemsi'ally 
parallel with that of the striation of the underlying rocks. 

At the height of the Ice Age tlnu-e wcu'e large, glaciers in tlu^ Rocky Mountains of 
the United States, whereof the small glaciers first found liy Hayden’s Survey among the 
Wind River Mountains in AVyomiug are some of the last lingering relies.''’ But tliough 
the ice filled up the valleys to a depth of 1600 fcid or more, and transported vast 
quantities of detritus which now rmmiins in prominent inoniineH and scattered boulders, 

' H. C. Lewis, “Report on the IVrniinal Moraine,” above e.iied. 

W. U{)ham, Pfoc. Aw(yr. A>sn<k‘. xxxii. (1883), p. 214. 

" For a full account of this vanished laku* (now reprissentcd only 1)y scattcriul sheets of 
water in the hollows of its liasin), with its tiuTa.ces, dunes, deltas, jind olher h-atiires, see W. 

Upluuu’s elaborate and instructive monograph, ‘The Glacial Lalu^ Agassiz’ -a thick fpiarto 

volume with numerous maps forming Monograph xxv. of the (I. A A 1896. 

4 Upham, Bu/L (^eol. Aoe, Amer. ii. (1891), }). 243. The vanished Lakes Bonneville 
and Lahontan (p. 524) are other eolos.sal examples which, though they did not owe their 
origin to ice-dams, hut to an increased rainfall, belong to Quaternary time, and may have 
been coeval with some of the times of heavier snowfall and greater advance of the ice-sheets. 

® On the evidence of old soils between the boulder clays see F. Leveretl, Jonru. Geol. 
vi. (1898), pp. 171, 238; and ‘ Interglaeiul Deposits in Iowa,’ )>y Calvin, Leverett, 11. F. 
Bain and fr. A. Udden, Proc. J(twa Avad. Ah/, v, 1898. 

« W. Upham, JPoc, BmL A>c, Ned, IIM, xxiv. (1889), ]). 258. See on Till, W. 0. Crosby, 
op. at. xxv. (1890), p. 115. Technological QuaHapp ix. (1896), p, 116. 

F. V. Hayden’s Twelfth Report, U.A Ceol, and (leog. Survey of the Territories, 
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it never advanced into the plateau of the prairie country to the east. 'Whether or not 
the glaciers at the north end of the Rocky Mountains merged into and were turned aside 
by the southward-moving ice-sheet has still to be ascertained. Even far to the west, the 
Sierra Nevada nourished an important group of glaciers.^ 

The loose deposits or drifts overlying the lower iinsti’atitied boulder-clay belong to 
the period of the melting of the great ice-sheets, when large bodies of water, discharged 
across the land, levelled down the heaps of detritus that had formed below or in the 
under part of the ice. There may have been many advances and retreats of the ice- 
sheets, and the deposits of many successive intervals may be included in the detrital 
accumulations that have been left behind. Various attempts have been made to unravel 
the sequence of deposition, but it may be doubted whether any local order which may 
be ascertained will afford a satisfactory and generally applicable arrangement. The re- 
modelled drift has by some writers been classed as the “ Champlain group.” - Lower 
portions are sometimes nnstratified or very rudely stratified, while the upper parts are 
more or less perfectly stratified. Towards the eastern coasts, and along the valleys 
penetrating from the sea into the land, these stratified beds are of marine origin, and 
prove that during the “Champlain” period there was a depression of the eastern parts, 
of Canada and the United States beneath the sea. The marine accumulations formed 
during this submergence are rvell developed in Eastern Canada, wliere they show the 
following subdivisions : — 

Post-glacial accumulations. 

Saxicava sand and gravel, often with transported boulders (Upper Boulder deposits, 

St. Maurice and Sorel Sands). Shallow-water boreal fauna, Saxicava rugosa, 
bones of whales, &c. 

Upper Leda clay (and probably “Sangeen clay” of inland) ; clay and sandy clay 
with iiuinerous marine shells, which are the same as those now living in the 
northern part of Gulf of St. Lawrence; also in some districts fresh -water 
shells and plants.^ 

Lower Leda clay, fine, often laminated, with a few large travelled boulders 
(probably equivalent to “Erie Clay” of inland; “Champlain Clay,” Lower 
Shell-sand of Bcauport) ; contains Portcmdia- arctiea^ Tellina (MaeoDm) hirltli mi 
{grrr^vJavd'ica) ; probably deposited in cold ice-laden water. 

Bonhler-clay or till ; in the Lower St. Lawrence region contains a few Arctic shells, 
but farther inland is unfossiliferous. 

Peaty beds, marking pre-glacial land -surfaces.*^ 

The Leda* clays rise to a height of 600 feet above the sea. On the banks of the' 
Ottawa, in Gloucester, they contain nodules which have been formed round organic 
bodies, particularly the fish Mallotus villosus or capeling of the Lower St. Lawrence, 
Sir J. W. Daw'son also obtained numerous remains of terrestrial marsh-plants, grasses, 
carices, mosses, and algoe. This writer states that about 100 species of marine inver- 
tebrates have been obtained from the clays of the St. Lawrence valley. All except 
four or five species in the older part of the deposits are shells of the boreal or Arctic 
regions of the Atlantic ; and about half are found also in the glacial clays of Britain. 
The great majority are now living in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on neighbouring 
coasts,»especially off Labrador.''* 


4 J. Leconte, Amer. Journ. ScL (3) ix. (1875), p. 126. See A. G. Amer, Naiumlut, 
1880, for a paper on the ancient glaciers of the Rocky Mountains. 

2 See J. D. Dana, Amer. Journ. ScL x. (1875), p. 168 ; xxvi. (1883), xxvii. (1884) ; 
Winchell, op. cit. xi. (1876), p. 225, 

For a list of Canadian Pleistocene plants see Sir W. Dawson and D. P. Penhallow, 
Bull. OeoL Soc. Amer. i. (1890), i>. 311. ^ 

^ J. W. Dawson, Supplement to ‘Acadian Geology,’ 1878 ; Canadian Naturalist, vi. 
(1871) ; Owl. Mag. 1883, p. Ill y Bull. Oeog. Soc. Amer. i. (1890), p. 311. 

® Dawson, ‘Acadian Geology,’ p. 76. 
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Terraces of marine origin occur botli on tlie coast and far inland. On the coast of 
Maine they appear at heights of 150 to 200 feet, round Lake Chaniplain at least as 
high as 300 feet, and at Montreal nearly 500 feet above the present level of the sea. ‘ 
It would appear that the submergence of which these terraces are the records did not 
affect the extreme eastern part of the land along the coast from Nova Scotia to New 
York, but that it steadily increased towards the north till it reached perhaps as much 
as 800 feet north of Montreal.- In the absence of organic remains, however, it is not 
always possible to distinguish between terraces of marine origin marking former sea- 
margins, and those left by the retirement of rivers and lakes. In the Bay of Tundy 
evidence has been cited by Dawson to prove subsidence, for he observed there a 
submerged forest of pine and beech lying 25 feet below high-water inarkr’ 

Inland, the stratified parts of the “ Champlain group ” have been accumulated on the 
sides of rivers, and present in great perfection the terrace character already (p. 507) 
described. The successive platforms or terraces mark the diminution of the streams. 
They may be connected also with an intermittent uprise of the land, and are thus 
analogous to sea terraces or raised beaches. Each uplift that increased the declivity of 
the rivers would augment their rate of flow, and conseipiently their scour, so that they 
would be unable to reach their old flood-plains. Such evidences of diminution are 
almost universal among the valleys in the drift-covered parts of North America, as in 
the smdlar regions of Europe. Sometime four or live platforms, the highest being 
100 feet or more above the present level of the river, may be seen rising above each 
other, as in the well-known example of the Connecticut Yalley. 

The terraces are not, however, confined to river-valleys, but may be traced round 
many lakes. Thus,, in the basin of Lake Huron, deposits of fine sand and clay contain- 
ing fresh-water shells rise to a height of 40 feet or more above the present level of the 
water, and run back fi*oni the shore sometimes for 20 miles. Regular terraces, correspond- 
ing to former water-levels of the lake, run for miles along the shores at lieights of 120, 
150, and 200 feet. Shingle beaches and mounds or ridges, exactly like those now in 
course of formation along the exposed shores of Lake Huron, can he recognised at heights 
of 60, 70, and 100 feet. Unfossiliferous terraces occur abundantly on the margin of 
Lake Superior. At one point mentioned by Logan, no fewer than seven of these ancient 
beaches occur at intervals up to a height of 331 feet above the present level of the lake.^ 
The great abundance of terraces of fluviatile, lacustrine, and marine origin led, as already 
stated, to the use of the term “Terrace epoch” to designate the time when these re- 
markable topographical features were produced.- The cause of the former higher levels 
of the water is a difficult problem. In some cases it has doubtless arisen from dams 
formed by tongues of ice during the retreat of the ice-sheet. 

India. — There is abundant evidence that at a late geological period glaciers 
descended from the southern slopes of the Himalaya Mountains to a height of less than 
3000 feet above the present sca-lcvel. Large moraines are found in many valleys of 
Sikkim and Eastern Nepal betw'een 7000 and 8000 feet, and even down to 5000 feet, 
above sca-level. In the Western Himalayu.s perched blocks are found at 3000 feet, and 
in the Upper Bunjaub very large erratics have been observed at still lower elevations. 
No traces of glaciation liave been detected in Southern India. Besides the pliysieal 

^ On terraces of Lake Ontario see Awer. Journ. (3) xxiv. p. 409. 

The deformation of the laud during this submergence has been traced by De Oeer in an 
interesting paper “On Pleistocene Changes of Level in Eastern North America,” Proc, 
Boston Boc. Nat. Hist xxv. (1892), x’* 454, with a map showing the distribution of the 
isobases or lines of ecpial deformation. 

" ‘Acadian Geology,’ p. 28. 

Logan, ‘ Geology of Canada,’ p. 910. Consult also the paper by G. K. Gilbert on 
“Lake Shores” cited on ]>. 524, and the various papers on the uplift of this region referred 
to on X). 387. 

VOL. IT , 2 T 
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evidence of refrigeration, the present facies and distribution of the flora and fauna on 
the south side of the Himalaya chain suggest the influence of a former cold period.^ 

Australasia. —The present glaciers of Hew Zealand are confined to the inoun tains, 
though in the case of the Fox glacier they reach to within 650 feet of the sea-level. At 
a comparatively recent geological period, ho’wever, they had a much greater extension, 
for they descended into the ])lains, and, on the west side of the island, advanced below 
the present sea-level. Along that coast-line their moraines now reach the sea-margin ; 
huge erratics stand up among the waves, and the surf breaks far outside the shore-line, 
probably upon a seaward extension of the moraines. 

Captain Hutton has pointed out that there is no biological evidence of any 
general and serious refrigeration of the climate of the region since Tertiary time : the 
Pliocene and Pleistocene deposits in their niolluscan fauna could not have failed to 
chronicle it had any such serious change of temperature taken place. Pie believes that 
the principal part of the sub-tropical flora and fauna of Hew Zealand was introduced 
before the Miocene period, and has flourished ever since, and that any serious diminution 
of the temperature of the islands would have exterminated all but the more cold-loving 
species of plants and animals. He maintains that the cause of the former greater 
extension of the glaciers is to be sought in the fact, of which there are other independent 
proofs, that the land then stood at a far higher level than it does at present, an adc^itional 
3000 to 4000 feet being estimated to suffice for restoring the glaciers to their former 
maximum size. He likewise adduces grounds for believing that the glacier epoch (which 
he declines to regard as a glacial epoch) in Hew Zealand dates back to a much earlier 
time than the Ice Age of the northern hemisphere, probably to the Pliocene period. 

It has been ascertained by the evidence of moraines, erratic blocks and striated rock- 
surfaces, that the Australian Alps once nourished a group of glaciers which, with their 
snow-fields, may have covered an area of 150 square miles. The ice at Mount Kosciusko 
crept down to within 5200 feet of the present sea-level, while in Victoria what appears 
to be moraine material descends to 2000 or possibly to 1000 feet above the sea. At the 
same time the western highlands of Tasmania between the contours of 2000 and 4000 
or 5000 feet were buried under snow and ice. In this region, as in Hew Zealand, the 
later Tertiary and post-Tertiary formations have furnished no sufficient proof of any re- 
frigeration of the sea.^ 

To the Upper Pliocene and Pleistocene periods are assigned the wide terraced 
gravel-banks and alluvial flats which occur in the main valleys of .Australia, and the 
great alluvial plains which in some of the colonies form such marked features. These 
deposits vary up to 300 feet in depth, and are a gi'eat storehouse of alluvial gold. 
They may possibly indicate that a greater rainfall was concerned in tlieir formation than 
now characterises the same regions. If . the glaciers of He\v Zealand reached the 
sea, the mountains of Australia nourished snow-fields, and the great Antarctic ice-shect 
crept farther north during some part of this cold period, the rainfall may have been so 
augmented that the rivers spread out far beyond the limits witliin which they are now 
confined. 


^ Medlicott and Blanford, ‘ G-eology of India,’ p. 586. 

- P. W. Hutton, Australasian Assoc. Adelaide, 1893, ‘"Report of Committee on G-lacial 
Action in Australasia.” See also his ‘ Geology of Otago,’ p. 83, and for a fuller statement 
of his views on this subject his address on the Origin of the Fauna and Flora of New 
Zealand, N. Zealand Joimi. Sci. (1884) ; and Proc. JAnti. JSoc. B.S. Wales, x. part 3. 

® T. W. Edgeworth David, Address to Section O. Australasia^h Assoc. Brisbane, 1895 ; 
R. M. Johnston, “The Glacier Epoch of Australasia,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania, f’893. 
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Section ii. Recent, Post-glacial, or Human Period. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

The long succession of Pleistocene ages shaded without a])rupt change 
of any kind into what is termed the Human or Recent Period.^ The Ice 
Age, or Glacial Period, may indeed be said still to exist in Europe. The 
snow -fields and glaciers have disappeared from Britain, France, the 
Vosges, and the Harz, but they still linger among the Pyrenees, remain 
in larger mass among the Alps, and spread over wide areas in Northern 
Scandinavia. This dovetailing or overlapping of geological periods has 
been the rule from the beginning of time, the apparently abrupt 
transitions in the geological record being due to imperfections in the 
chronicle. 

The last of the long series of geological periods may be subdivided into 
subordinate sections as follows : — - 

Historic, up to tlic present time. 

f Iron, Bronze, and later Stone. 

Preliistoric - Neolithic. 

h PaUeolithic. 

* The Human Period is above all distinguished by the presence and 
influence of man. It is difficult to determine how far back the limit of 
the period should be placed. The question has often been asked whether 
man was coeval with the Ice Age. To give an answer, we must know 
within what limits the term Ice Age is used, and to what particular 
country or district the question refers. For it is evident that even to-day 
man is contemporary with the Ice Age in the Alpine valleys and in 
Finmark. There can be no doubt that be inhabited Europe after the 
greatest extension of the ice. He not improbably migrated with the 
animals that came from warmer climates into this continent during inter 
gjlacial conditions. But that he remained when the climate again became 
cold enough to freeze the rivers and permit an Arctic fauna to roam far 
south into Europe is proved by the abundance of his flint implements in 
the thick river- gravels, into which they no doubt often fell through holes 
in the ice as he was fishing. 

The proofs of the existence of man in former geological periods are 
not to be expected solely or mainly in the occurrence of his own bodily 
remains, as in the case of other animals. His bones are indeed now 
a,nd then to be found, ^ but in the vast majority of cases his former 

# ^ See for general information LyelPs ‘ Antiqnifcy of Man,’ Lubbock’s ‘ Preliistoric Times,’ 
Evans’s ‘Ancient Stone Inipleinents,’ Boyd Dawkins’s ‘Cave Hunting’ and ‘Early Man in 
Britain,’ J. Geikie’s ‘Preliistoric Europe.’ 

Mr. 1 . T. Newton lias collected the instances wliere actual liuman bones of Palseolitlne 
■age liavc been found. Presid. Address, Proc> UeoL xv. (1898), p, 246. Refer- 

ence may be made liere to a discovery in a volcanic tuff in tbe island of Java, regarding 
which much discussion has arisen. Numerous bones of Pleistocene animals had previously 
been found in the deposit, but in 1891 the roof of a large skull was obtained winch was claimed 
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presence is revealed by the implements he has left behind him, formed 
of stone, metal, or bone.- Many years ago the . archaeologists of 
Denmark, adopting the phraseology of the Latin poets, classified the 
early traces of man in three great divisions — the Stone Age, Bronze 
Age, and Iron Age. There can be no doubt that, on the whole, this 
has been the general order of succession in Europe, where men used 
stone and bone before they had discovered the use of metal, and learnt 
how to obtain bronze before they knew anything of the metallurgy 
of iron. Nevertheless, the use of stone long survived the intro- 
duction of bronze and iron. In fact, in European countries where 



Fig. 4-9rj.— PaliiiOlitliic Flint ImiReiiient. 


metal has been known for many centuries, there are districts where 
stone implements are still employed, or where they were in use until 
quite recently. It is obvious also that, as there are still barbarous tribes 
unacquainted with the fabrication of metal, the Stone Age is not yet 
extinct in some parts of the world. In this instance, we again see how 
geological periods run into each other. The material or shape of the 
implement cannot therefore be always a very satisfactory proof of 
antiquity. We must judge of it by the circumstances under which it was 
found. From the fact that in north-western Europe the ruder kinds iC 
stone weapons (Fig. 495) occur in what are certainly the older deposits,, 
while others of more highly finished woi'kmanship (Figs. 498,^499) are 

by some as that of an individual intermediate between man and tlie apes, but by able anatohiists 
is regarded as truly liuman, tliougb of a low type. Dubois, ‘ Pithecantbropos erectus, eine 
menscbenabnlicbe Uebergangsform aus Java,’ Batavia, 1894 ; D. J. Cuimiiigbam, Afahvre 
li. (1895), p. 428 ; W. Turner, op. cit p. 621. 
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found in later accumulations, the Stone Age has been subdivided into an 
early or Palaeolithic and a later or Neolithic epoch. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the latter was in great measure coeval with the age 
of bronze, and even, to some extent, with that of ironP 

The deposits which contain the history of the Human Period are river- 
alluvia, brick-earth, cavern-loam, calcareous tufa, loess, lake-bottoms, peat- 
mosses, sand-dunes, and other superficial accumulations. 

PALyEOLlTHlc.'*^ — Under this term are included those deposits which 
have yielded rudely -worked flints of human workmanship associated 
with the remains of mammalia, some of which arc extinct, while others 
no longer live w^here their remains have been obtained. An association 
of the same mammalian remains under similar conditions, but without 
traces of man, may be assigned to the same geological period, and be 
included in the Palaeolithic series. A satisfactory chronological classifi- 
cation of the deposits containing the first relics of man is perhaps un- 
attainable, for these deposits occur in detached areas and offer no means 
of determining their physical sequence. PA assert that a brick-earth is 
older than a cavern-breccia, because it contains some bones which the 
latter does not, or fails to show some which the latter does yield, is too 
often a conclusion drawn because it agrees with preconceptions. 

Eiver-Alluvia. — Above the present levels of the rivers, there lie 
platforms or terraces of alluvium, sometimes up to a height of 80 or 100 
feet. These deposits are fragments of the river-gravels and loams laid 
down when the str’eams flowed at these elevations. The suhsoquent 

’ The student ni<ay profitably consult Sir Arthur Mitchell’s ‘Past in ibc Present/ 1880, 
for the warnings it contains as to the danger of deciding ui)on the anti(iuity of an im])leinent 
merely from its rudeness. 

- This term has been further subdivided into five minor se(d:ions according to tbe degree 
of “ finish ” in the instrimients and their presumed chronological onler. ’Plnis (1) <lepositH 
containing the very rude ty^ie of worked Hints found at Chelles near Paris, and regarded as 
the oldest of the series, have been calhid Chellmn ; (2) those cmitaining flints with evidence 
of more labour bestowed on them, like the higher type found at St Atfiie.ul, have been termed 
Aclieulian; (3) those with, implements like the scrapers of Moustier (Dordogne) have been 
named Mouderian ; (4) tliose wliere the Hints have been more (hd’tly worked, like the 
implements found at Solutre in Burgundy, have been (.tailed Si>/iffn«u ; while (5) those which 
contain well-Hnislied implements associated with carved bone and ivory, as at the caves of 
La Madelaine (Perigord), have been called MufftfifleninH (tt de Mortillet, (Jonipt. rend. 
(Jongns Oeol. 1878; Her. Lleole A nthropoJtujie., 1897, ja 18. K Piedtc, V A nthmpologie-f vii.). 
Tlie Magdaleiiian period or (U^gptlc of Piette has bemi further divided l)y him into two 
great epochs, the Ebnrnean at time of the mammoth, going buck into glacial times, when tlie 
men lived who carved the likeness of that animal on its tusks, and the Tartiudmii or reinde(*r 
epoch, when the edimate had ameliorated, but when reindeer still lived in the south of France 
and were hunted by a more advanced typo of mankind (Piette, ‘ Ijh'poquft Ebnrn('';enne/ St, 
<iuenten, 1894 ; L A ntleropolagie, vi. vii.). .Another classilhaitiou proposed by Mr. J. Allen 
Brown is based solely on tbe cdiaracter of the implements : (1) Eolithie, (i^) Paleolithic, (3) 
Mesolithic^ (4) Neolithic, Jovr)i. Anthrop. ImL 1892. iHassifications whicTi do not rest on 
the evidence of superposition, but merely on tbe character of human workmanship, must be 
received with great caution. Tins basis must often lie deceptive and of no chronological 
value, though some weight may be attached to the juesence of different mammals with th^. 
different types of instrument. 
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action of the running water has been to clear out much of the old alluvial 
material then accumulated, so as to leave the valleys widened and 
deepened to their present form {ante, p. 507). Eiver-action is at the best 
but slow. To erode the valleys to so great a depth beneath the level of 
the upper alluvia, must have demanded a period of many centuries. There 
can therefore be no doubt of the high antiquity of these deposits. They 
have yielded the remains of many mammals, some of them extinct {Elephas 
antiqims, Hippojpotcmus ojmphihvm, Bhinoceros {Merckii), together 

with fiint-fiakes made by man, and even sometimes the bones of man 
himself.^ From the nature and structure of some of the high-level 
gravels there can be little doubt that they were formed at a time when 
the rivers, then possibly larger than now, were liable to be frozen and to 
be obstructed by accumulations of ice. We are thus able to connect the 
deposits of the Human Period with some of the later phases of the Ice 
Age in the west of Europe. 

Brick-Earths. — In some regions that have not been below the sea 
for a long period, a variable accumulation of loam has been formed^n the 
surface from the decomposition of the rocks in situ, aided by the drifting 
of fine particles by wind and the gentle washing action of rain and 
occasionally of streams. Some of these brick-earths or loams are of 
high antiquity, for they have been buried under fluviatile deposits 
which must have been laid down when the rivers flowed far above their 
present levels. They have yielded traces of man associated with bones 
of extinct mammals. 

Cavern Deposits. — Most calcareous districts abound in under- 
ground tunnels and caverns, as well as in fissures opening on the surface 
of the ground, which have been dissolved by the passage of water from 
above (p. 477). Where a gaping chasm has communicated with the 
surface, land animals during successive generations for hundreds of years 
have fallen into them, until the fissure has been filled up with carcases, 
and detritus w^ashed in from above.^ Where, on the other hand, caves 
have offered places of retreat, they have been used as dens by animals 
and as dwellings by man himself. The floors of such caverns are not 
infrequently covered wuth a reddish or brownish loam or cave- earth, 
resulting either from the insoluble residue of the rock left behind 1:>y 
the water that formed the caverns by solution, or from the deposit of silt 
carried by the water, which in some cases has certainly flowed through 
these passages. Very commonly a deposit of stalagmite has formed from 
the drip of the roof above the cave-earth. Hence any organic remains 
which may have found their way to these floors have been sealed up and 
admirably preserved. 

Calcareous Tufas. — The deposits of calcareous springs have some- 
times preserved remains of the flora and fauna contemporaneous with the 
early human inhabitants of a country. In Europe, among the more 
celebrated of these deposits are those of Cannstadt in Wiirtembufg, which 

^ E. T. Newton, ‘ On a Human Skull and Limb-bones in Paleeolitliic Gravel, Gulley Hill, 
Kent,’ <3. y. G. S. li. (1895), p. 505. 

^ For examples see pp. 1094, 1237, 1266, 1358. 
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have yielded specimens of tweiity-niue species of plants, consisting of 
oaks, poplars, maples, walnuts, and other trees still living in the siirround- 
ing country, but with the i*emains of the extinct mammoth ; and of La 
Celle, near Moi’et, in the valley of the Seine. 

— The physical characters and probable tnolian origin of this 
remarkable deposit having been already mentioned (p. 4-39), we may now 
consider it in reference to its place in geological history. In Central 
Europe it covers a wide area. Beginning on the French coast at San- 
gatte, it sweeps eastward across the north of France and Belgium (Hes- 
bayan loam), filling up the lower depressions of the Ardennes, j)assing 
far up the valleys of the Rhine and its tributaries, th(3 Necker, Main, and 
Lahr ’ likewise those of the Ell)e a1)ove Meissen, the AA^eser, Mulde, and 
Saale, the Upper Oder and the AL'stula. Spreading across Upper Silesia, 
it sweeps eastward over the plains of Boland and Southern Russia, where 
it forms the sul;)stratum of the Tschernozom or Idack-earth. It extends 
into Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Gallicia, Transylvania, and Rpumania, 
Sw^ee^ing far up into the Carpathians, where it reaches heights of 2000 
and, it is said, even 4000 or 5000 feet above the sea. It has not l)een 
observed on the low Germanic plains south of the Baltic, no]* south of 
Central France and the Al})ine chain. Though thiclccst in the valleys 
(100 feet or more), it is not confined to them, l)ut spreads over the 
plateaux and rises far up the flaidvs of the uplands. Near its edge, 
where it abuts against higher ground, it contains layers or patches of 
angular debris, but elsewhere it preserves a remarkaldo uniformity of 
texture. 

In the United States the loess presents some difierences from its 
European development. It is ^videly distrilmted in the great l)asin of 
the Mississippi, where it more esjx'.eially keeps to the valleys, being 
thickest, coarsest, and most typical in the l)lufls 1>oi*dering the rivers and 
shading away from these places into finer material, a- feature which 
suggests that in some way the d(iposit was connected with the operations 
of the great streams. On the otl/cr hand, it luis a vertical range of not 
far short of 1000 feet, even \vithiu 20 miles may rise to 500 or 700 feet, 
and crosses the wattu’-sheds, featui*es for the explanation of which \ve 
can. hardly suppose the great rivers to have b(5on so flooded as to unite 
their watei's over the dividing ridge and form a Hood many hundred feet 
deep. There appears to be a close relation between the distribution of 
the loess and the edge of tlui former ice-sheet, suggesting that the 
deposit was connected with the ice. Again, it has l)een ascertained that 
there have been more than one interval during which loess has Ijcen 
formed, for it has been found in AVisconsin and elsewhere, sometimes 
with a thick soil on its upper surface, buried under till It would thus 
appear that the causes which produced this singular deposit can be traced 
back into the Glacial period.^ 

Tl^fe Eimopean loess is sometimes found resting on gravels containing 
remains of the mammoth. It may bo observed to shade off into more 

^ In North Anierica, as in Europe the l<.)ess has given rise to much discussion. Bee 
the papers cited on pp. 440, 1301, 
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recent alluvial accumulations. On this continent also, it is probably not 
all of one age, but has been deposited at many different heights during 
a prolonged period, beginning during a dry, cold interval of the Ice 
Age, and continuing until long after man had come upon the scene. 
Though on the whole not rich in fossils, the loess has yielded a peculiar 
fauna, which singularly confirms Eichthofen’s view that the deposit was a 
subaerial one. In the first place, the shells found in it are almost with- 
out exception of terrestrial species. Out of 211,968 specimens from the 
loess of the Rhine, Braun found only one brackish and three fresh-water 
forms, Limnsea and FlanorUs, of- which there were only 32 specimens in 
all. Of the rest, there were 98,502 examples of two species of Succinea, 
an amphibious genus, and 113,431 specimens belonging to 25 species 
of Helh:, Fupa, Clausiliaj Bidimiis, Lim.ax, and Vitrina — unquestionable 
terrestrial forms.^ It is worthy of note that Helices and Succineas 
abound at present in the steppe-regions of Central Asia, and that many 
of the species of loess mollusks are now living in East Russia, south- 
west Siberia, and on the prairies of the Little Missouri in North Amo^ica.^ 
The abundant mollusks in the loess of Iowa and Nebraska are all land 
and fresh-water shells belonging to species still living in the region.'^ 

From various parts of the European loess, Dr. Nehring has descril:)ed 
a remarkable assemblage of animals, which included a jerboa, {JludtKja 
jamlus), marmots {Spennophihis^ several species), Arctomys hohac, tailless 
hare (Lagomys pnsillus), numerous species of Arvirola, (JricAus 
(.1 phceus, porcupine (Hystrix hirsutirostris), wild horses, and antelopes 
{Antilope saiga). This fauna, excepting some extinct or extirpated 
species, is identical with that which now lives in the south - east 
European and south-west Siberian steppes.*^ Besides these distinctively 
steppe animals the loess contains numerous remains of the mammoth 
and woolly rhinoceros, likewise bones of the musk-sheep, hare, wolf, 
stoat, &c. It has also yielded tiint implements of Palaeolithic types. 
The bones of man himself were claimed many years ago by Ami Bou4 
to have been found in the loess, and his opinion has been in some 
measure strengthened by more recent observations. 

As already stated (p. 440), the problem of the loess has given rise to 
much discussion. It has been regarded by some writers as the deposit 
of a vast series of lakes ; by others as the mud left by swollen rivers dis- 
charged from melting ice-fields ; •''' by others as a sediment washed over 

^ Zeitsch. fur die gesammt. Eafyiiriviss. x\. p. 4.5, as quoted Ly H. H. Howortli, (ieol. 
Mag. 1882, p. 14. 

A. Neliring, (reol. 2j[ag. 1883, p. 57 ; jYeues Jfdifh. 1889, p, 66; ‘ Uelier Tundren 
mid Steppen,’ Berlin, 1890. 

*’ B. Shimelr, Re{p. Iowa Acad. 8ci. 1897. 

^ Nehring, Oeol. -Mag. 1883, p. 51, where a reference to this author's numerous memoirs 
on the subject will he found. See also J. N. Woldrich on the Steppe fauna, Maes Jahrb. 
1897, ii. p. 159, and Neliring in same vol. p. 220. 

This view has been well expressed by Messrs. Chamberlin and Salisbury {Qth Aan. 
Rep. LIS. G. S. 1885, and papers in Joum. Geol. since 1892), and by Mr. M‘Gee (ll//i Ann. 
Rep. U.S. O. S. 1891). See also the 'writings of Prof. Calvin and his associates in the Rep. 
Geol. Sure. Iowa, and of Prof. Winchell and Mr. Upliain in the Rep. Geol Sarv. Mlianesola. 
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the surface of the land by an abundant rainfall. The remarkably 
unstratified character of the loess as a whole, its uniformity in fineness 
of grain, the general absence of coarse fragments, except along its 
margin, where they might be expected, its singular independence of the 
underlying contour of the ground, and the almost total absence in it of 
fluviatile or lacustrine shells, seem to indicate that it cannot, as a whole, 
have been laid down by rivers or lakes, though it may, to a greater or 
less extent, have been derived from the desiccation and leolian transport 
of the fine sediment spread out on the flood-plains of glacial rivers^ Its 
internal composition, the thoroughly oxidised condition of its ferruginous 
constituents, its distribution, and 
the striking character of its en- 
closed organic remains, point to 
its having been chiefly accumu- 
lated in the open air, probably 
in circumstances similar to those 
which*, now prevail in the dry 
steppe regions of the globe. It 
appears to mark one or more 
arid intervals after the height 
of the Glacial Period had passed 
jxway, when, whilst the climate 
still remained cold and the 
Arctic fauna had not entirely 
retreated to the north, a series 
of grassy and dusty steppes 
swept across the heart of Europe, 

Asia, and North America.^ 

P a 1 in 0 1 i t h i c Fa u n a. — The 
mammalian remains found in 
Palaeolithic deposits are re- 
markable for a mixture of 
forms from warmer and colder 
latitudes similar to that already noted among the interglacial beds. 
It has been inferred, indeed, that the Paheolithic gravels are them- 
selves referable to interglacial conditions. On the one hand, we 
meet with a number of species of warmer habitat, as the lion, hyiena, 
hippopotamus, lynx, leopard, and cafler cat; and, in the loess, the 



Fi}^. ‘lUC. — Aiitlor of UoiruUMU- tamiidrus, Linn. 

(Jj) foiuui ut Biliujy Moor, Eiust Derchain, Norfolk. 


^ Tlio views })ropoim(led l)y Rielitliofen for tlie loess of Ohina and applied by Nebring 
to tliat of Europe have been widely aclo|)ted l:)y geologists (see, for e.vaniple, 0. Reid, 

Mag. 1884, p. 165; Q, J. (L S. .xliii. 1887, p. 364; xlviii. 1892, p. 344; Natural 
Science, ill 1893, p. 367. A. Smith Woodward, Proc. ZooL Sue. 1890, p. 613. T. F, 
Jamieson, tteol. 1890, p. 70). But, as stated above, they have not been universally 
received, some geologists contending that water in different ways has been concerned in tlie 
formatioii^ of the loess. See J. Geikie, ‘Prehistoric Europe,' j). 244 ; Rep. BriL Assoc. 1889, 
Address to Geol. Sect. Wahnschaffe, Zeiisch. DeutseJt. deol. AV.s*. xxxviii. (1886), p. 533. 
F. Sacco, Bull. Sac. (thl. Frauee, xvi. (1887), p. 229 ; the papers of Chamherlin, Salisbury, 
and M‘Gce al;)ove cited, and others l)y W. Upham {Auter. fkol. xxxi. p. 25) and other 
writers in the United States. 
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assemblage of forms above referred to as that which still characterises 
the warm dry steppes of south-eastern Europe and southern Siberia. 



But, on the other hand, a large number of the forms are northern, such 
as the glutton {Gtdo hscus), Arctic fox (Canis lagojnis), reindeer {Ikmgifer 
taranrhs), Alpine hare (Leptis niriahilis), Norwegian lemming {Mgodes 
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tonjiiahi'S), Arctic lemming (ilf. lewmus, M. ohensis\ marmot {Ardoniys 
marmotta)^ Russian vole {Microtiis ratficq^s), musk-sheep {Ovibos moschatiis), 
snowy-owl {Strp) nyctea). There is likewise a proportion of now wholly 
extinct animals, which include the Irish elk {Cenms gigariteus or Megaceros 
Idheniiciis), Ele^dias i>riijdg>‘niii;< (mammoth), E. aiitiquvs, Ilhimceros mega- 
rhdmis, E. antiqnitatis (tkhorhimiE) (woolly rhinoceros), E. Uptorkhms, and 
cave-hear (Ursus spelmas). 

The Pahieolithic fauna has been divided into three sections, each 
supposed to correspond with a distinct period of time : 1st, the Age of 
Elephas aAupuus^ with which species are associated EJiinoceros megarhinns 
(Alerchii) and Hippopotanms amphibim {major). 2nd, The Age of the 
mammoth, with the woolly rhinoceros, cave-bear, and cave-hyama. 3rd, 
The Age of the reindeer, when that animal passed in great numbers across 
Central Europe. But, as already stated, such su1:)di visions are admittedly 
artificial, and should only be used as provisional aids in the comparison of 
deposits which cannot be tested by the law of su}>erposition. 

yiiat man was contemporary with these various extinct animals is 
proved by the frequent occurrence of undoubtedly hum«an implements, 
formed of roughly chipped flints, Ac., associated with their bones. 
Much more rarely, portions of human skeletons have l)ecn recovered- 
from the same deposits. The men of the time appear to have camped 
in rock shelters and caves, and to have lived by fishing and by hunting 
the reindeer, bison, horse, mammoth, rhinoceros, cave-bear, and other 
animals. That they were not without some kind of culture is shown 
by the vigorous incised sketches and carvings which they have left 
behind on reindeer antlers, mammoth tusks (Fig. 497), and other bones 
depicting the animals with which they were daily familiar. Some of 
these drawings are especially valuable, as they represent foxnns of life 
long ago extinct, such as the mammoth and cave-bear. Again, from the 
walls of a cave at Font-de-Gaume, near K3^zios in Dordogne, MM, 
Capital! and Breuil have brought to notice no fewer than eighty frescoes 
.with incised outlines, atid painted in tints of red and lirown. FArty- 
nine of these represent Insons, which are drawn with gi-eat vigour. 
Among the paintings are those of two reindeer.^ The men who in 
Paheolithic time inhabited the caves of Europe must have had much 
similarity, if not actual kinship, to the modern Eskimos. 

Neolithic. — The deposits whence the history of Neolithic man is 
compiled must vary widely in age. Some of them were no doubt 
contemporaneous with parts of the PaUeolithic series, others with 
the Bronze and Iron series.- They consist of cavern deposits, alluvial 
accumulations, peat-mosses, lake-bottoms, pile-dwellings, and shell-mounds. 

^ OompL rend, cxxxiv. (1902), p. 1536, "wlicre fouv of tlie frescoes are reproduced. 

It lias generally been assumed that tlun'c is a biatus between the reiiords of tbe 
Palasoljjbic and those of tbe Neolitbic agOB, tbongb some writers (as Mr. J, Allen Brown, Journ. 
Authroja InN/lt. 1892) have contended for their continuity. There is (undaiidy no 
convincing evidence of any serious intemiption. M. Biette has found at Masd’Azil (Arlcge) 
wliat he regards as evidence tliat bridges over this supposed gap. At that lotaiUiy a lied of 
cinders containing Magdalenian types of implement is overlain by a layer liill of raddled 
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The list of mammals, &c., inhabiting Europe during Neolithic is 
distinguished from that of Palseolithic time by the absence of the 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and other extinct types, which appear 
to have meanwhile died out in Europe. The only form now extinct 
which appears to have survived into Neolithic time was the Irish elk, 
which may have continued to live until a comparatively late date.^ The 
general assemblage of animals was probably much what it has been 
during the period of history, but with a few forms which have dis- 
appeared from most of Europe either within or shortly before the 
historic period, such as the reindeer, elk, urus, grizzly bear, brown bear, 
wolf, wild boar, and beaver. But besides these wild animals there are 
remains of domesticated forms introduced by the race which supplanted 



Pig. 408.— Xeolitliic Stone Impleinout. 


the Palaeolithic tribes. These are the dog, horse, sheep, goat, shorthorn, 
and hog. It is noteworthy that these domestic forms were not parts of 
the indigenous fauna of Europe. They appear at once in the Neolithic 
deposits, leading to the inference that they were introduced by the 
human tribes which now^ migrated, probably from Central Asia, into 
the European continent. These tribes were likewise acquainted with 
agriculture, for several kinds of grain, as well as seeds of fruits, have 
been found in their lake-dwellings ; and the deduction has been drawm 
from these remains that the plants must have been brought from 

pebbles (like tliose of some kitchen middens) without any trace of the reindeer, which is 
supposed to have hecome extinct in the region, but with remains of red deer, wild boar, ox, 
and beaver, jaws and vertebra?, of fishes, and luimerons harpoons with which the eit«ly men 
fished ill the neighbouring river Arise. A considerable nundier of traces of fruits and seeds 
have likewise been obtained, including the oak, hawthorn, black thorn, filbert, chestnut, 
cherry, plum, walnut, and wheat. Bull. Soc. Anthrop, Anthropologic, vii. 

^ Oeol. Mag. 1881, p. 354 ; Nature^ xxvj. p. 246. 
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Soutliern Europe or Asia. The arts of spinning, weaving, and pottery- 
nialdng were also known to these people, tinman skeletons and hones 
belonging to this age have, been met with abundantly in barrows and 
peat-mosses, and indicate that Neolithic man was of small stature, with a 
long or oval skull. 

The history of the Bronze and Iron Ages in Europe is told in great 
fulness, but belongs more fittingly to the domain of the archaeologist, 
who claims as his proper field of research the history of man upon the 
globe. The remains from which the record of these ages is compiled are 
objects of human manufacture, graves, cairns, sculptured stones, &c., 
and their relative dates have in most cases to be decided, not upon 



Eig. Koolitluc 

a, Stone axi'-liead (i) ; /<, Barbed flint arrow-hoad (natural size); 0 Roughly-oliippud flint celt (]); 
Poli.shed celt (^), with part of its original wuodtni hand still attached, found in a peat-bog, CmnlKjr- 
laud ; e, Bone-iujedle (natural siz(i), Swiss Lake Dwellings; u, c, d, reduced from Sir J. Evans’s 
“Ancient Stone Implements.'’ 

geological, but upon arclneological grounds. When the sccjnenee of 
human relics can be shown by the order in which they have been 
successively entombed, the inquiry is strictly geological, and the 
reasoning is as logical and trustworthy as in the case of any other 
kind of fossils. Where, on the other hand, as so often happens, the 
question of antiquity has to be decided solely by relative finish and 
artistic character of workmanship, it must be left to the experienced 
antiquary. 

• § 2. Local Development. 

A few examples of the nature of the deposits of tlio Palteolitlnc and Nciolithic series 
in different parts of the world will suffice to sliow the general charaete.r of tlio ovidenee 
wliieli they supply. 
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Britain. — Palasolithic deposits are absent from the north of England and from 
Scotland. They occur in the south of England, and notably in the valley of the 
Thames. In that district, a series of brick-earths with intercalated bands of river- 
gravel, having a united thickness of more than 25 feet, is overlain with a remarkable 
bed of clay, loam, and gravel (“trail”), three feet or more in thickness, which in its 
contorted bedding and large angular blocks probably bears witness to its having been 
accumulated during a time of floating ice. The strata below this presumably glacial 
deposit have yielded a remarkable number of mammalian bones, among Avhich have 
been found undoubted human implements of chipped flint. The species include 
Rhinoceros leptorhinus, R. antiquitatis {ticJio7'hmus), R. mcgaiLinns, Elephas antiqiius, 
E, primigenius^ Cervus giganteits {Megacc^'os hiheriiic'its)^ C. elapJvus, Capreolus caprca, 
Rangifer tarandiis. Bos taiirus var. longifrons. Bos primigeiiins^ Bison priscus, Felis Ico, 
Eyssna crocnta^ Canis liipus^ XJrsus spelacm^ U. arctos, Ovibos moschatus, Hippopotamus 
amphihius {major), and present another example of the mingling of northern with 
southern, and of extinct with still living forms, as well as of species which have long 
disappeared from Britain with others still indigenous. Other ancient alluvia, far above 
the present levels of the rivers, have likewise furnished similar evidence that man con- 
tinued to be the contemj)orary in England of the northern rhinoceros and mammoth, 
the reindeer, grizzly bear, brown bear, Irish elk, hippopotamus, lion,* and hyaena.* 

As an illustration of the relation of the implement-bearing brick-earth loams and 
gravels to the glacial deposits, and those containing remains of an Arctic flora the 
following section, obtained by Mr. C. Reid at Hoxne, Suffolk, where for more than a 
century numerous pakeolithic implements have been dug \ip, affords interesting 
evidence as to the oscillations of climate at the close of the Glacial, or beginning of the 
Recent Period.^ 

Bluish-green loam or brick-earth and laminated loams (11 feet). This deposit has 
furnished the flint implements, together with bones of Eqims, Oervns, Bos, Elephas, 
and numerous species of fresh -water shells which are still living in the 
neighbourhood. The climate indicated may have been much like that of the 
present time. 

Pine gi*avel (2 or 3 feet), yielding worked flints and implements. 

Black earth (13 feet), consisting of carbonaceous loam, sand, and vegetable matter, 
with no implements or remains of the large mammals, but with lish-l)ones, 
scattered fresh-water shells, and abundant leaves belonging to three species of 
dwarf Arctic willow, more rarely to the dwarf Arctic birch, indicating on the 
whole an Arctic or high Alpine flora. 

Lignite (1 to 3 feet), made up of plants of temperate character, including 37 species 
of flowering plants still living in the district. 

Lacustrine clay (about 20 feet), containing remains of fresh-water fishes and sliells, 
with leaves and vario\is fragments of marsh-loving and other plants of temperate 
type. 

The caverns in the Devonian, Carboniferous, and Magnesian limestones of England 
■fiave yielded abundant relics of the same prehistoric fauna, with associated traces of 
Palajolithic man. In some of these places, the lowest deposit on the floor contains rude 
flint implements of the same type as those found in the oldest river-gravels, Avhile 
•others of a more finished kind occur in overlying deposits, whence the inference has 
been drawn that the caverns were first tenanted by a savage race of extreme rudeness, 
^nd afterwards by men who had made some advance in the arts of life. The association 
•of bones shows that when man had for a time retired, some of these caves became hymn a 
dens. Hjfena bones in great numbers have been found in them (remains of no fewer 
than 300 individuals were taken out of the Kirkdale cave), together with abundant 
gnawed bones of the animals on which the hymnas preyed, and quantities ofltymna- 
.excrement. Holes in the limestone opening to the surface (sinks, swallow-holes) have 
likewise become receptacles for the remains of many generations of animals which fell 

^ Brit. Assoc. 1896, p. 400. See also Broc. Boy. Soc, Ixi. (1897), p. 40. 
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into them by accident, or crawled into them to die. In a fissure of the limestone near 
Castleton, Derbyshire, from a space measuring only 25 by IS feet, no fewer than 6800 
bones, teeth, or fragments of bone were obtained, chiefly bison and reindeer, with bears, 
wolves, foxes and hares. The length of time during which some of tlie hssures in a lime- 
stone district may remain open as a trap for the entombment of the land animals of the 
country is well illustrated by the instance at Ightham, Kent, where among abundant 
remains of the living fauna of the neighbourhood there are found also those of a number 
which have long been al)sent from Britain, such as the wolf, bear, and hyama, together 
with northern types like tlie Arctic fox and reindeer, and the long extinct mammoth.*'^ 

France. — It was in the valley of the Somme, near Abbeville, that Bouclier de Perthes 
made the first observations which led the way to the recognition of the high antiquity of 
man upon the earth. That valley has been eroded out of the Chalk, which rises to a 
height of from 200 to 300 feet above the modern river. Along its sides, far above the 
present alluvial plain, are ancient terraces of gravel and loam, formed at a time when 
the river flowed at higher levels. The lower terrace of gravel, with a covering of 
flooti-loam, ranges from 20 to 40 feet in thickness, while the higher bed is about 30 
feet. Since their formation, the Somme has eroded its channel down to its present 
bottom, and may have also diminished in volume, while the terraces have, during the 
interval, here and there suffered from denudation. Flint implements have been 
obtained, from both terraces, and in great numbers, associated with, bones of maanmoth, 
rhinoceros, and other extinct mammals (p. 1336). More recently a remarkable associa- 
tion of worked Hints, with the remains of Elcphcta meridionaUs, E, antupms, and E. 

- primigcniiis, have been found in a ballast-pit in gravelly drift at Tilloux, near Densac- 
la-Pallue, Cbarente.** 

, The caverns of the Dordogne and other regions of the south of France have yielded 
abundant and varied evidence of the coexistence of man witli the reindeer and other 
animals either wholly extinct or no longer indigenous. So numerous in particular are 
the reindeer remains, and so intimate the association of traces of man with them, that 
the term “Reindeer period” has been ])roposed for the section of prebistoric time to 
which these interesting relies belong. The art displayed in the imi)lemerit8 found in 
the caverns appears to indicate a considerable advance on that of the chi])ped Hints of the 
Somme. Some of the pictures of reindeer and marnmotlis, incised on l)ones of these 
animals, and the fre.scoes already mentioned, are singularly spirited (Fig. 497). 

Germany. From various cavern.s, particularly in the dolomite of Franconia 
(Muggendorf, Gailenreuth) and in tlie Devonian limestone of Westphalia and Rhine- 
land, remains of extinct mammals have been obtained, sometimes in, great niimhors, 
including cave-bear (of which the remains of 800 individuals have been taken out of the 
Gailenreuth cave), hyama, lion, rhinoceros, and others. From the cavern of Ilohlefcla 
in Swabia remains of elephants, rhinoceroses, reindocr, antelope.s, horses, cave-hears, and 
other animals have been found, togetlier with interesting proofs of the contemporaneity 
of man, in the form of rude Hint implements, axes of lioue, or teeth and bones which he 
had bored through, or split open for their marrow. At Schusseuried in the Swabian 
Saulgan, not far from the Lake of Constance, beneath a deposit of calcareous tufa 
enclosing land-shells, there is u lieaty bed containing Arctic and Alpine mosses, together 

^ Boyd Dawkins, ‘Early Man in Britain,” p. 188. The reindeer has not been found 
in such ahundance in the English caverns as in those of Southern France ; hut its bones 
have been met with in .some number in the old alluvium of the Thames valley. Q,. ,/. S, 
1. (1890), p.' 461. 

2 W. J. Lewis Al)bott and E. T. Newton, Q, </. (L S, 1. (1894), pp. 171-210 and Iv. 
(1899), p 419. 

M. Boule, E Anthfopologie, vi. (1895), p. 497, A voluminous memoir by M. Rutot, on 
the age of deposits with worked Hints, in the province of Hainaut, Belgium, will be found 
in Bid. Soc. AntkTQ 2 yologie, Brussels, xvii. (1899). 
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with abimdaiit remains of reindeer, also bones of the glutton, Arctic fox, brown fox, 
polar bear, horse, &c. While this truly Arctic assemblage of animals lived near the 
foot of the Alps, man also was their contemporary, as is shown by the presence, in the 
same deposit, of his flint implements, stones that have been blackened by fire, bones of 
the reindeer and horse that have been broken open for their marrow, needles of wood 
and bone, and balls of red pigment probably used for painting his bodyA 

Switzerland. — The lakes of Switzerland, as well as those of most other countries in 
Europe, have yielded in considerable numbers the relics of ISTeolithic man. Dwellings 
constructed of piles (“crannoges ” of Ireland) were built in the water out of arrow-shot 
from the shore. Partly from destruction by fire, partly from successive reconstructions, 
the bottom of the water at these places is strewn with a thick accumulation of debris, 
from which vast numbers of relics of the old population have been recovered, revealing 
much of their mode of life.‘-^ Some of these settlements probably date far back beyond 
the beginning of the historic period. Others belong to the Bronze, and to the Iron Age. 
The same site ■would no doubt be used for many generations, so that successive layers of 
relies of progressively later age would be deposited on the lake-bottom. It is believed 
that in some cases the lacustrine dwellings were still used in the first century of our era. 

Denmark. — ^The shell-mounds {Kjokken-moddinger), from 3 to 10 feet high, and some- 
times 1000 feet long, heaped up on various parts of the Danish coast-line, Riark settle- 
ments of the ISTeolithic age. They are made up of refuse, chiefly shells of mussels, 
cockles, oysters, and' periwinkles, mingled with bones of the herring, cod, eel, flounder, 
great auk, wild duck, goose, wild swan, capercailzie, stag, roe, wild boar, urus, lynx, 
wolf, wild cat, bear, seal, porpoise, dog, &c., wdtli human tools of stone, bone, horn, or 
tvood, fragments of rude pottery, charcoal, and cinders.*' 

Tlie Danish peat-mosses have likewise furnished relics of the early human races in 
that region. They are from 20 to 30 feet thick, the low'er portion containing remains 
of Scotch fir {Linus syhcsiris) and Neolithic implements. Tliis tree has never been 
indigenous in the country within the historic period.^ A higher layer of the peat 
contains remains of the common oak with bronze implements, wliile at the top come 
the beech-tree and weapons of iron.*''' 

Finland. — In Finland a study of the peat-mosses, which cover about a fifth part 
of the surface of the country, has furnished a corresponding record of the changes of 

^ 0. Fraas, Ardiicfur Antlirojjologie, Brunswick, 1867. 

- Keller’s ‘ Lake D'wellings of Switzerland.’ 

" J. J. Steeiistriip, ‘Kjdkkeu Mbddiuger,’ Copenhagen, 1886. Similar mounds of fish- 
ofial and whelk and other shells, mingled with broken pottery and other refuse, may be seen 
in course of accumulation at many fishing villages on the east coast of Scotland, where also 
l»reliistoric kitchen-middens have been found. 

An interesting discussion of the subject of the migration of the spruce-fir into Scandin- 
avia by G. Anderssoii and E. Seriiaiider will be found in the 14th vol. of deal. Eoren. Stock- 
hobiL (1892), and in Engler’s Botan. Jahrh. xv. (1892). The history of the Scandinavian 
llora, and its bearing on clianges of climate, have engaged much attention among the geologists 
of Sweden, Norway, and Finland, e.g. Nathorst, (hoL Eoren. Atochhohn, vii. G. Anderssoii, 
xiv. pp. 509-538 (an important resume of the suliject) ; “Stndier bfver Finlands Torfmoasar,” 
Bull. Com. Ueol. Finlande, No. 8, 1898 (a detailed account of plants found in the Finnish 
peat -bogs, and a partial discussion of the geological history indicated by tliem), 11. 
Hedstrom, Geol. Eoren. Stockholm, xv. (1893), p. 291 (on the former and present distribution 
of the hazel). K. Sernander, p. 345 (on the climate and vegetation of the IJttorina-'geinoA). 
J. Helmboe, xxii. (1900), p. 55 (a detailed account of sections of two jieat-bogs in the 
Christiania district, with an enumeration of the plants in the several layers). G. Eagerheim, 
xxiii. (1901), p. 469 (a discussion of the rhizopods, &c., in Swedish and Finnish lacustrine 
deposits, including peat). J. J. Sederholni, BuU. Com. QM. Emlimde, No. 10, p. 23. 

^ See Steenstrup’s “Kjiikken Moddiuger” ; Natliorst, Eature, 1889, p. 453. 
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climate as registered by tlie remains of the vegetation. At the bottom of tlie j)eat the 
Arctic willow dwarf birch, and other plants betoken the continuance of a severe climate. 
Hio-her up come the relics of pine-trees. These in the southern districts were followed 
durinr>- the LiUorma-imiod by the oak, joined soon after by the spruce. That period, 
if we may judge from the evidence of the peat-mosses, was rather warmer than the 
present, inasmuch as plants are found in these deposits which uoav live in more genial 
countries. In Norway a record of some of these changes in the flora has been preserved 
in deposits of calc-sinter.^ 

North America. — Prehistoric deposits are essentially the same on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In North America, as in Europe, no very definite lines can be drawn within 
which they should be conlincd. They cannot be shaipily separated from the Champlain 
series on the one hand, nor from modern accumulations on the (jtlu'r. Besides the 
marshes, peat-bogs, and other organic deposits which belong to an early ])eriod in the 
human occupation of America, some of the younger alluvia of the river-valleys and 
lakes can no doubt claim a liigh antiquity, though they have not supplied the same 
copious evidence of early man which gives so much interest to the eoiTesponding 
European formations. From the peat-bogs of the eastern States, and from the older 
alluvium of the Missouri Paver, the remains of the gigantic mastodon have been obtained. 
There have likewise been found bones of reindeer, elk, bison, beaver, liorse (six species), 
lion ai?d bear ; while southwards those of extinct sloths {Mylodon^ McgdUieriiwi) make 
their appearance. In California, from the deep auriferous gravels remains of mastodon 
and other extinct animals have been met with, also human liones, stone spear-heads, 
mortars, and other implements. Professor Whitney described the famous Calaveras skull 
as occurring at a depth of 120 feet in undisturbed gravel which is (jovered with a sheet 
of basalt. If genuine, the specimen, with the human works of art said to oociir in the 
same deposits, would indicate the existence of man, perhaps as advanced in some 
respects as the modern Indian tribes of the same region, in Pliocene or Miocene time. 
The Vvalidity of tlicse remains, however, has been strongly contested, {ind on tlie whole the 
balance of evidence scorns to be against them. Human skeletons and stone implements 
have been exhumed from the loess and other quaternary deposits in a number of places 
in the United States, and the infereneo has been drawn from them by some observers 
that man existed in North America during the later stages of the Ice Age.. Other 
writers, however, have disputed this conclusion, contending that the supposed inclusion 
of the remains in the loess is doco|)tive, that they really belong to a niucb later time, 
and that in other cases the implements, thought to have been evidence of early man, 
were the work of modern Indiaus.- 

1 Axel Blytt, IhigkrH. Rutmi, Jahfh. xvi. (1892), ii. Beiblatt, No. 36. 

- J. 1). Wliituey, Mem. i'1/v/.s*. Compar. Zool, Jlarrtml, vi. (1880). The evidemic adduced 
ill support of tlie great antiquity of man in America, and his contemporaneity with the, 
Mastodon and other extinct animals, is summarised by the Marquis de Nadaillae in his 
‘ L’Anuhique Preliistorique ’ (translated liy N. d’ Anvers, 1885). The controversy over the 
Calaveras skull is slimmed up hy W. H. Holmes, SmMso7mm MepioH for 1899, pp. 419- 
472, with 16 plates. More recent and perhaps less douhtful proof of paheolithic man has 
been cited from the gravels of the Delaware lUver at '‘JVenton, of the Miami lUver in 
Soutliern Ohio, and of the Mississippi at Little Falls, Minnesota. On the side of the 
antiquity of man, see H. C. Lewis, Proe. Min. GeuL Se.eL Acad. I%UadefphM^ 1879 ; F. W. 
Putnam, C. C. Abbott, Cl. F, Wright, W. Uphaiu, &c., on Paheolithic man in eastern and 
central North America, Proc. Ih)do)h Soc. Nat. Hid. xxiii. (1888), p, 421 ; G. F. Wright, 
‘Ice Age in North America,’ and ‘Man in the Glacial I’criod’ (1892), also Popular Sahme 
Monthly, 1893, and recent papers by W. Upham, A irier. Geol. 1902, 1903. On the 
other side, consult especially the papers of W. 11. Holmes and T. C. Chamherlin. The 
latest example of disputed evidence is that of the human skeleton said to liave heeu exhumeil 
from undisturbed loess at Lansing, Kansas. This example, fully described by M,r. Upham 
VOL. n 2 u 
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Heaps of shells of edible species, like those of Denmark, occur on the coasts of Nova 
Scotia, Maine, &c. The large mounds of artificial origin in the Mississipxh valley have 
excited much attention. The early arclunology of these regions is full of interest. 

In South America, the loams of the Pampas have furnished abundant remains of 
horses, tapirs, lamas, mastodons, wolves, panthers, with gigantic extinct sloths and 
armadillos {Megatherium, Glygitodon).^ 

Australasia. — No line can be drawn in this region between accumulations of the 
present time and those which have been called Pleistocene. The modern alluvia have 
been formed under similar conditions to those under which the older alluvia were laid 
down, though possibly with some differences of climate. In New South Wales, ossiferous 
caverns contain hones of some of the extinct marsupial animals mentioned on p. 1299 
mingled with those of some of the species which are still living in the same places. 
In one locality in the same colony, in sinking a well, teeth of crocodiles were found with 
bones of JDiprotodou, &c. No human remains have yet been found associated with 
those of the extinct animals ; hut a stone hatchet wms taken out of alluvium at a depth 
of 14 feet.- 

In New' Zealand, the most interesting feature in the younger geological accumula- 
tions is the presence of the hones of the large bird JJinoriiit;, which has become extinct 
since the Maoris peopled the islands. The evidences of the human occupation of the 
country are confined to the.surhice-soil, shelter-caves, and sand-dunes. 


and Prof. Winchell, is regurdetl by them as proof of the contemporaneity of man with the 
later phases of the Ice Age in the Missouri Valley {Amer. Oeol. xxx. 1902, pp. 135, 189 ; 
xxxi. 1903, p. 25). On the other hand, a careful scrutiny of the locality by Professors 
Holme.s, Chamberlin, Calvin, and Salisbury has led them to consider the overlying deposit as 
not loess, but a much younger and post-glacial alluvium [Journ. Geol. x., 1902, p. 745). 
It W’ould appear, moreover, that the age of such dex^osits cannot be determined from the 
character of the human handiwork found in them, since Mr. Holmes has shown that implements 
of Palinozoic type continued to be made by the aboriginal inhabitants of Indian Territory, 
and the very quarry from which they detained their material has been found, together with 
specimens of their various implements, in different stages of preparation. ‘‘An Ancient 
Quarry in Indian Territory,” by W. PI. Holmes, Itep. Bureau, Ethnology, Whishington, 1S9-1. 

^ See Florentine Ariieghino, ‘La Antiquedad del Hombro en el Plata,’ where a good 
account of the Pampas country will l)e found. 

^ C. S. Wilkinson, ‘Notes on Geology of New South Wales,’ 1882, p, 59. 

^ Hector, ‘ Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 25. 
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PHYSIOG-RAPHIGAL GEOLOGY. 

All investigation of the geological history of a country involves two 
distinct lines of inquiry. We may first consider the nature and aixange- 
ment of the rocks that underlie the surface, with a view to ascertain 
from them the successive changes in physical geography and in plant and 
animal life which they chronicle. But besides the story of the rocks, we 
may try to trace that of the surface itself — the origin and vicissitudes of 
the mountains and plains, valleys and ravines, peaks, passes, and lake- 
basins which have been formed out of the rocks. The two inquiries 
traced backward merge into each other ; but they become more and more 
distinct as they are pursued towards later times. It is obvious, for 
instance, that a mass of marine limestone which rises into groups of hills, 
trenched by river-gorges and traversed by valleys, presents two shai'ply 
contrasted pictures to the mind. .Ijoaked at from the side of its origin, 
the rock brings before us a sea-bottom over which the relies of generations 
of a luxuriant marine calcareous fauna accumulated. We may be alile to 
trace every bed, to mark with precision its organic contents, and to 
establish the zoological succession of which these superim})os0d sea- 
bottoms are the records. But we may be (piite unal)lc to explain how 
such sea-formed limestone came to stand as it now does, here towering 
into hills and there sinking into valleys. The rocks and their contents 
form one subject of study ; the history of their present scenery forms 
another. 

The branch of geological inquiry which deals with the cvohition of 
the existing contours of the dry land is termed Idiysiographical Geology. 
To be able to pursue it profitably, some ac(][uaintance with all the othei' 
branches of the science is re(|uisite. Hence its consideration has beim 
reserved for this final division of the present work ; l)ut only a rapid 
summary can be attempted hore.^ 

^ A (ufpious bibliography of tins .subject might now he piopared, in which the succes.sivo 
contributions of the variou.s geological Hchoots, from those of the early Italian writers <lown 
to those of Hutton and Idayfair, would l)e euuixierated. After the revival of intere.st in 
this branch of inquiry in the latter half of last century, the earlier writings mainly dealt- 
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At the outset one or two fundamental facts may be stated. It is 
evident that the materials of the greater part of the dry land have been 
laid down upon the floor of the sea. That they now not only rise above 
the sea-level, but sweep upwards into the crests of lofty mountains, can 
only be explained by displacement. Thus the land owes its existence 
mainly to upheaval of the terrestrial crust, though it may have been to 
some extent increased and diminished by other causes (ante, p. 377 et seq,). 
The same sedimentary materials which demonstrate the fact of displacement, 
afford an indication of its nature and amount. Having been laid down 
in wide sheets on the sea-bottom, they must have been originally, on the 
whole, level or at least only gently inclined. Any serious departure 
from this original position must therefore be the effect of displacement, 
so that stratification forms a kind of datum-line from which such effects 
may be measured. 

Further, it is not less apparent that sedimentary rocks, besides having 
suffered from disturbance of the crust, have undergone extensive denuda- 
tion. Even in tracts where they remain horizontal, they have been 
carved into wide valleys. Their detached outliers stand out upon the 
plains as memorials of what has been removed. Where, on the other 
hand, they have been thrown into inclined positions, the truncation of 
their strata at the surface points to the same universal degradation. 
Here, again, the lines of stratification may be used, as on denuded anti- 
clines, to measure approximately the amount of rock which has been \vonf 
away. 

While, therefore, it is true that, taken as a whole, the dry land of 
the globe owes its existence to upheaval, it is not less true that its 
present contours are due largely to erosion. These two antagonistic 
forms of geological energy have been at work from the earliest times, and 
the existing land with all its varied scenery is the result of their combined 
operation. Each has had its own characteristic task. Upheaval has, as 
it were, raised the rough block of marble, but erosion has carved that 
block into the graceful statue. 

The very rocks of which the land is built up bear witness to this 

with principles as displayed in concrete examples, l.)nt are none tlie less important for 
their local origin, and they paved the way for more general treatises. The following list 
comprises only a few of the works that might he cited: A. C. Ramsay, ‘The Physical 
Geology and Geography of Great Britain,’ 1863 ; sixth edit, edited hy H. B. Woodward 
1894. A. G., ‘The Scenery of Scotland viewed in connection with its Physical Geology/ 
1865 ; fourth edit. 1901 ; a sketch of the x^hysiograpliy of tlie British Isles, Wature, xxix. 
{1884), pp. 325, 347, 396, 419, 442, E, Hull, ‘The Physical Geology and Geography 
of Ireland,’ 1878; second edit. 1891. J. Lubbock (Lord Avebury), ‘The Scenery of 
Switzerland,’ 1896 ; ‘The Scenery of England,’ 1902. G. de la Noe and E. de Margerie, 

‘ Les Formes dn Terrain/ l^aris, 1888. A. Penck, ‘Morphologie der Erdoherllache,’ 2 vols. 
Stuttgart, 1894. E. Sness, ‘Antlitz der Erde * and its French translation, ‘La Face de la 
Terre.’ T. Mellard Reade, ‘ Origin of Mountain Ranges.’ W. M. Davis, ‘ Physical Geography,’ 
Boston, U.S.A. 1898. J. Geikie, ‘Earth Sculpture.’ J. E. Marr, ‘The Scieii'Stic Study 
of Scenery,’ 1900. Numerous papers discussing parts or the whole of the subject will he 
found in the scientific journals of the last thirty years, to some of which reference will 
he made in later pages. 
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the uplift has given and the resulting fault has at one point a ver- 
tical displacement estimated by him at 20,000 feet. 

Another variety of more complex structure may be termed the FarJc 
type, from its singularly clear development in the Park region of 



Colorado. In this type, an axis of ancient crystalline rocks — granites, 
gneisses, &c. — has been as it were pushed through the flexure, or the 
younger strata have ]:)een bent sharply over it, so that after vast denuda- 
tion their truncated ends stand up vertically along the flanks of the 
upliffed nucleus of older rocks (Fig. 502). 

There may be only one dominant flexure, as in the case of the Uinta 
Mountains, the long axial line of which is truncated at the ends l)y lines 



502. Park Tyix'. of Plexurc. 

it, Orystulliuo rocks ; h, Mesozoic rocks. 


of flexure nearly at right angles to it. jMoi*e usually, numeious folds 
run approximately parallel to each other, as in the dura and Appalachian 
chains. Not infrequently, some of them die out or coalesce. Their 
axes are seldom perfectly straight lines, but are frequently undulating 

or curved. « , . . i 

(c) FUxm'CB, whcrc one side of the fold is much steeper 

than the other, but where the two sides arc still inclined in opposite 
directions, occur in tracts of considerable disturbance. The steep sides 



Fig. r> 03 . --S('cti()U across Westt^rn I^art of Jura Mountains. 
(After P. Chotrut, A. IMm, ‘Mecbanlsni. (Icbirgsb.’ pi. xiii.) 


look away from the area of maximum movement, and are more sharply 
inclined as they approach it, until the flexures become inverted. Instruc- 
tive efamples of this structure are presented by the rfura Mountains and 
the Appalachian chain. In these tracts, it is observable that in proportion 
as the flexures increase in angle of inclination, they l>ecome narrower 
and closer together ; while, on the other hand, as they diminish into 
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symmetrical forms, they become broader, flatter, and wider apart, till 
they disappear (Figs. 253, 503). 

(cl) Reversed Flexures^ where the strata have been folded over in such 
a way that on both sides of the axis of curvature they dip in the same 
direction, occur chiefly in districts of the most intense plication, such 
as a great mountain chain like the Alps. The inclination, as before, is 
for the most part towards the region of maximum disturbance, and the 
flexures are often so rapid that after denudation of the tops of the arches 
the strata are isoclinal, or appear to be dip]3ing all in the same direction 
(p. 678). A gradation can be traced through the three last-named kinds 
of flexure. The inverted or reversed type is found where the crumpling 
of the crust has been greatest. Away from the area of maximum dis- 
turbance, the folds pass into the unsymmetrical type, then with gradually 
lessening slopes into the symmetrical, finally widening out and flattening 
into the plains. If we bisect the flexures in a section of such a plicated 
region we find that the lines of bisection or “axis-planes” are vertical 
in the symmetrical folds, and gradually incline towards the more plfbated 
ground at lessening angles.^ 

Fractures not infrequently occur <along the axis of unsymmetrical and 
inverted flexures, the strata having snapped under the great tension, and 
one side (in the case of inverted flexures, usually the upper side) having 
been pushed over the other, sometimes with a vertical displacement of • 
several thousand feet, or a horizontal thrust of perhaps many miles {ante, 
pp. 690-694, 794, 892, 970). It is along or parallel to the axes of 
plication, and therefore coincident with the general strike, that the great 
faults of a plicated i^egion occur. One of the most remarkable and im- 
portant faults in the low grounds of Europe is that which bounds the 
southern edge of the Belgian coal-field (p. 693). It can be traced across 
Belgium, has been detected in the Boulonnais, and may not improbably 
run beneath the Secondary and Tertiary rocks of the south of Englancl. 
The extraordinary thrust-planes which Eothpletz has shown to exist in 
the Alps, and those of the north-west of Scotland, are notable examples 
of gigantic horizontal displacements in mountainous regions, while still 
more prodigious are those of Scandinavia. It is a remarkable fact that 
faults which have a vertical throw of many thousands of feet may produce 
little or no efiect upon the surface. The great Belgian fault just referred 
to is crossed by the valleys of the Meuse and other northerly flowing 
streams, yet so indistinctly is it marked in the Meuse valley that no 
one would suspect its existence from any peculiarity in the general form 
of the ground, and even an experienced geologist, until he had learned 
the structure of the district, would scarcely detect any fault at all. The 
Scottish thrust-planes are eroded like ordinary junction-planes between 
strata, and produce no more efiect than these cIo on the topography (see 
Figs. 344, 369), nor have the still more stupendous dis|)lacements of the 
Alps and Scandinavia been more efiective in the determination of the 
leading features of topography. 

In some regions of intense disturbance the rocks have been plicated 
^ H. D. Eogers, Tram. Roy. Sor. Mdin. xxi. p. 434. 
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rather than fractured. The folds have been so comjiressed that their 
opposite limbs often lie parallel to each other at a high inclination, 
though, as in the case of the Alps, closer scrutiny even in such tracts 
where plication has been so effective may discover proofs also of gigantic 
thrusts. In other regions, such as the north-west of Scotland, where the 
gigantic pressure has encountered the resistance of a “ horst ” or solid 
buttress of immovable material, the rocks liave been ruptured by 
innumerable thrust-planes and faults, and have been driven over each 
other in a kind of imbricated structure (Fig. 369), 

((?) Alpine Tjfpe of — It is along a great mountain 

chain like the Alps that the most colossal crumplings of the terrestrial 
crust are to be seen. In approaching such a chain, one or more minor 
ridges may lie observed running on the whole parallel with it, as the 
heights of the Jurji flank the north side of the Alps, and the sub- 
Himalayan hills follow the southern base of the Himalayas. On the 
outer side of these ridges, the strata may be flat or gently inclined. At 
first •they undulate in broad gentle folds ; but traced towards the 
mountains these folds liecome sharper and closer, their shorter sides 
fronting the plains, their longer slopes dipping in the opposite direction. 
This inward dip is often traceable along the flanks of the main chain of 
mountains, younger rocks seeming to underlie others of much older date. 
Along the north front of the Alps, for instance, the red molasse is over- 
lain by Eocene and older formations. The inversions and disruptions 
increase in magnitude till they reach such colossal dimensions as those of 
the Gh’irnisch,- where pre-Cambrian schists, and Tiiassic, Jurassic, and 
Cretaceous rocks have been driven for miles over the Eocene and Oligoccnc 
•flysch (pp. 677, In such vast crumplings and thrusts it may happen 

that portions of older strata are cauglit in the folds of later formations, 
and some care may be required to discriminate the enclosure from the 
rocks of which it appears to form an integral and original ■ part. Some 
of the recorded examples of fossils of an older zone occurring by 
themselves in a much younger gi'oup of plicated rocks may l)c thus 
accounted foi*. 

The inward dip and consC(juent inversion traceable towards the centre 
of a mountain chain load up to the fan-shaped structure (p. 678), Avhere 
the oldest rocks of a, series occupy the centre and overlie younger masses, 

’ For information on the internal strinttnre of the Ali)iue chain see cspcuhiilly the maps, 
sections, and explanatory memoirs by Ilen(‘vier, l:Ieim, A. lialtzcr, F. Favre, K. J. Kanfmanii, 
0. Moestih, II. Schardt, A. Ont/.willer, K von KelleiUierg;, and others in tlie iMotriuje, :uit 
Oe.ol. Karte ((rr also .Fritz Fn‘elu “ Die Kaniischen Aljjcn,” Fufnrf. OVw. 

JJalh\ xviii. (lU'ft i.) 1892 ; Zfnuiajjfiia on the (Iraian Alps, /in//. Cain. Cmil. ItaJ. ser. iii. vol. 
iii. (1892), p. 170 ; consult also Heim’s ‘ Mcchanisinus (ler Gcddri^^sbihlunj:? ’ ; Suess, ‘Antlitz 
der Erdc’ ami ‘ Eutstehuu^ dm* Alpen ’ ; A. .Favr(3, ‘ Uecherches (leol. dans les parties de la 
Savoie dll Fiemont et de la Suisse voishies du Mont Blanc,’ 18l>7, and ‘Description Geol. 
Canton #ene,vii,’ 1880 ; IL Fraas, ‘Seenerie iler Alpen;’ 1892 ; the writings of A. Ilothpletz 
cited mUy j). 677 ; Duparc and Mrazec, ‘Mont Blanc,’ (kmeva, 1898. 

Besides the great work of Heim on this region and the memoirs of Rothpletz eited 
ante, p. 677, see a paper by the latter in Z. U. C. xlix. (1897), p. 1 ; one by Baltzer, 
op. at. li. (1899), p. S27 ; and further remarks by Kothpletz in same volume. 
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which plunge steeply under them. Classical examples of this structure 
occur in the Alps (Mont Blanc, Fig. 258, St. Gothard), where crystalline 
rocks such as granite, gneiss, and schist, the oldest masses of the chain, 
have been ridged up into the central and highest peaks. Along these 
tracts, denudation has been of course enormous, for the appearance of the 
granitic rocks at the surface has been brought about, not necessarily by 
actual extrusion into the air, but more probably by prolonged erosion, 
which in these higher regions, where many forms of sub-aerial waste reach 
their most vigorous phase, has removed the vast overarching cover of 
younger rocks under which the crystalline nucleus doubtless lay buried. 

With the crumpling and fracture of rocks in mountain-making, the 
hot springs may be connected, which so frequently arise along the flanks 
of a mountain chain, A further relation is to be traced between these 
movements and the opening of volcanic vents along a mountain-chain or 
parallel to it, as in the Andes and other prominent ridges of the crust or 
along the crests of sub-oceanic ridges, as is so strikingly displayed in the 
Pacific and Atlantic basins. Elevation, by diminishing the pressi#e on 
the parts beneath the upraised tracts, may permit them to assume a 
liquid condition and to rise within reach of the surface, when, driven 
upwards by the expansion of superheated vapours, they are ejected in the 
form of lava or ashes. Mr. Fisher has suggested that the lower half of 
a double bulge of the crust in a mountain (p. 1366), by being depressed- 
into a lower region, may be melted ofif, giving rise to siliceous lavas 
which may rise before the deeper basaltic magma begins to be erupted. 

A mountain-chain may be the result of one movement, but probably 
in most cases is due to a long succession of such movements. Formed 
on a line of weakness in the crust, it has again and again given relief 
from the strain of compression by undergoing fresh crumpling and 
upheaval. Successive stages of uplift are usually not difficult to trace. 
The chief guide is supplied by unconformability (p. 820). Let us 
suppose, for example, that a mountain range (Fig. 504) consists of 



b a 1) 

Fig. 504.— Section showing two periods of Upheavul. 


upraised Lower Silurian rocks (a), upon the upturned and denuded edges 
of which the Carboniferous Limestone {b b) lies transgressively. The 
original upheaval of that range must have taken place between the 
Lower Silurian and the Carboniferous Limestone periods. If, in follow- 
ing the range along its course, we found the Carboniferous Limestone also 
highly inclined and covered unconformably by the Upper Coal-measures 
(c c), we should know that a second uplift of that portion of the ground 
had taken place between the time of the Limestone and that of the 
Upper Coal-measures. Moreover, as the Coal-measures were laid down 
at or below the sea-level, a third uplift has subsequently occurred 
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whereby they were raised into' dry land. By this simple and obvious 
kind of evidence, the relative ages of different mountain chains may be 
compared. In most great mountain chains, however, the rocks have 
been so intensely crumpled, dislocated, and inverted, that much labour 
may be required before their true relations can be determined. 

The Alps offer an instructive example of a great mountain system 
formed by repeated movements during a long succession of geological 
periods. The central portions of the chain consist of gneiss, schists, 
granite, and other crystalline rocks, partly referable to the pre-Cambrian 
series, but some of which (Schistes lustres, Biindnerschiefer) include meta- 
morphosed Palmozoic, Secondary, and in some places, perhaps, even older 
Tertiary deposits (pp. 802, 1 099). It would appear that the ftrst outlines of 
the Alps were traced out even in pre-Cambrian times, and that after sub- 
mergence, and the deposit of Palmozoic formations along their flanks, if 
not over most of their site, they were re-elevated into land. From the 
relations of the Mesozoic rocks to each other, we may infer that several re- 
newed uplifts, after successive denudations, took place before the beginning 
of l^rtiary times, but without any general and extensive plication. A 
large part of the range was certainly submerged during the Eocene period 
under the waters of that wide sea which spread across the centre of the 
Old World, and in 'which the nummulitic limestone and flysch were 
deposited. But after that period the grand upheaval took place to which 
the present magnitude of the mountains is chieffy due. The older 
Tertiary rocks, previously horizontal under the sea, were raised up into 
mountain-ridges more than 11,000 feet above the sea-level, and, together 
with the older formations of the chain, underwent colossal plication and 
displacement. Enormous slices of tlie oldest rocks were torn away from 
the foundations of the chain and driven horizontally for miles until they 
came to rest upon some of the newest formations. The thick Mesozoic 
groups were folded over each otlier like piles of carpets, and involved in 
the lateral thrusts so as now to lie seen resting upon the Tertiary flysch. 
So intense was the compression and shearing to which the rocks were 
subjected that lenticles of the Carl)oniforous series have been folded in 
among Jurassic strata, and the whole have been so welded together that 
they can hardly be distinguished where they meet, and what were 
originally clays and sands liave been convei-ted into hard crystalline 
rocks. It is strange to reflect that the enduring materials out of which 
so many of the mountains, cliffs, and pinnacles of the Alps have been 
formed are of no higher geological antiquity than the London Clay and 
other soft Eocene deposits of the south of England and the north of 
France and Belgium. At a later stage of Tertiary time, renewed dis- 
turbance led to the destruction of the lakes in which the molasse had 
accumulated, and their thick sediments were thrust up into large broken 
mountain masses, such as the Eigi, Eossberg, and other prominent 
heights along the northern flank of the Alps, Since that last post-Eocene 
movement, no great orogenic paroxysm seems to have affected the Alpine 
region. But the chain has been left in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
From time to time normal faults have taken place whereby portions of 
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tlie uplifted rocks have sunk down for hundreds of feet, and some of 
these dislocations have cut across the much older and more gigantic dis- 
placements of the thrust-planes (Fig. 282). At the same time continuous 
denudation has greatly transformed the surface of the ground, so that 
now cakes of gneiss are left as mountainous outliers upon a crushed 
and convoluted platform of Tertiary strataT Nor, in spite of the settling 
down of these broken masses, has final stability been attained. The 
frequent earthquakes of the Alpine region bear witness to the strain of 
the rocks underneath, and the relief from it obtained by occasional rents 
propagated through the crust along the length of the chain. 

The epeirogenic evolution of a continent during a long succession of 
geological periods has been admirabl}^ worked out for the whole globe 
by Suess, for Europe by him and by Neumayr, and for North America 
by Dana, Dawson, Dutton, Grilbert, Hayden, King, Newberry, Powell,, 
and others. The general character of the structure of the American 
continent is extreme simplicity, as compared with that of the Old 
World. In part of the Eocky Mountain region, for example, while 
the Palaeozoic formations lie unconformably upon pre-Cambrian giieiss, 
there is, according to King, a .regular conformable sequence from 
the lowest Palmozoic to the eJurassic rocks, though probably many 
local unconformabilities exist. During the enormous interval of time 
represented by these massive formations, what is now the present axis 
of the continent appears to have been exempt from any great erogenic 
paroxysm and to have remained hardly disturbed by more than a 
gentle and protracted subsidence. In the great depression or geosyn- 
cline thus produced, all the Palaeozoic and a great part of the Mesozoic 
rocks were accumulated. At the close of the Jurassic period, the first 
great upheavals took place. Two lofty ranges of mountains — the Sierra 
Nevada (now with summits more than 14,000 feet high) and the 
Wahsatch — 400 miles apart, were pushed up from the great subsiding 
area. These movements were followed by a prolonged subsidence, during 
which Cretaceous sediments accumulated . over the Eocky Mountain 
region to a depth of 9000 feet or more. Then came another vast uplift, 
whereby the Cretaceous sediments were elevated into the crests of the 
mountains, and a parallel coast-range was formed fronting the Pacific. 
Intense metamorphism of the Cretaceous rocks is stated to have taken 
place. The Eocky Mountains, with the elevated table-land from which 
they rise, now permanently raised above the sea, were gradually elevated 
to their present height. Vast lakes filled depressions among them, in 
which, and on the plains in front of the mountains, as in the Tertiary 
basins of the Alps and the Gondwana series of the Plimalaya, enormous 
masses of sediment accumulated. The slopes of the land were clothed 
with an abundant vegetation, in which we may trace the ancestors of 
many of the living trees of North America. One of the most striking 
features in the later phases of this history was the outpouring of ..great 
floods of trachyte, basalt, and other lavas from many points and fissures 

• ^ These features of Alpine tectonics have been admirably deciphered by Dr. Kothpletz in 

the series of memoirs already cited. 
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over a vast space of the Kocky Mountains and the tracts lying to the 
•west. In the Snake Eiver region alone the basalts have a depth of 700 
to 1000 feet, over an area 300 miles in breadth. 

These examples show that the elevation of mountains, like that of 
continents, has been occasional, and probably sometimes paroxysmal. 
Long intervals elapsed, when a slow subsidence took place, but at last 
a point was reached when the descending crust, unable any longer to 
withstand the accumulated lateral pressure, was forced to find relief by 
rising into mountain ridges. AYith this effort the elevatory movements 
ceased for the time. They were followed either by a stationary period, 
or more usually by a renewal of the gradual depression, until eventually 
relief was again obtained by upheaval, sometimes along new lines, but 
often on those which had previously been used. The intricate crumj)ling 
and gigantic displacements and inversions of a great mountain -chain 
naturally suggest tliat the movements which caused these distobances 
of the strata were sudden and violent. And this inference may often, if 
not generally, be correct. It is not so easy, however, to demonkrate that 
a dislftirbance was rapid as to prove that it must have been slow. That 
some uplifts resulting in the rise of important mountain ranges have 
been almost insensibly brought about, is believed to be shown by the 
operation of rivers in the regions affected. Thus the rise of the Uinta 
Mountains appears to have been so quiet, that the Green Eiver, which 
'flowed across the site of the range, has not been deflected, but has 
actually been al)le to deepen its caiion as fast as the mountains have 
been pushed upward.^ The Pliocene accumulations along the southern 
flanks of the Himalayas show that the rivers still run in the same lines 
as they occupied before the last gigantic ui3heaval of the chain (p. 1297).- 
A similar conclusion has been drawn from the river- valleys in the Elburz 
Mountains, Persia.^ 

2. Terrestrial Features due to Volcanic Action. — The two 
types of volcanic eruptions described in Book III Part 1. give rise to tw’'o. 
very distinct types of scenery. The ordinary volcanic vent leads to the 
piling up of a conical mass of erupted materials round the orifice. In its 
simplest form, the cone is of small size, and has l)een formed by the 
discharges from a single funnel, like many of the tuff and cinder-cones of 
Auvergne, the Eifel, the Bay of Naples, the Permian necks of Central 
Scotland, tjie Tertiary vents of the Swabian Alb, and the youngest cones 
in the volcanic tracts of the western United States. Every degree of 
divergence from this simplicity may be traced, however, till we reach a 
colossal mountain like Etna, wherein, though the conical form is still 
retained, eruptions have proceeded from so many lateral vents that the 

1 Powell’s “G-eology of tlie Uinta Mountains,’' in the Eeports of US, Geofjmjphlml and 
Geological Surveg liochy Mountam Region., 1876. The same conclusion is drawn by 
Gill)ert from the structure of the Wahsatch Mountains., See Ins admirable essay on “ Laiid 
SculptuDi!,” in his “Geology of the Henry , Mountains,” published in the same serie>s of 
Keports, 1877. 

Medlicott and Blaiiford, “^Geology of India,’ p. 670. 

E. Tietze, Jahrb. Geol. ReichsansL xxviii. (1878), p. 681. 
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main cone is loaded with minor volcanic hills, or like some of the still 
more gigantic peaks of Ecuador, where such huge masses of solid rock 
form the central and loftiest part of the structure. Denudation as well 
as explosion comes into play ; deep and wide valleys, worn down the 
slopes, serve as channels for successive floods of lava or of water and 
volcanic mud. On the other hand, the type of fissure-eruption in which 
the lava, instead of issuing from a central vent, has flowed out from 
minor vents along the lines of many parallel or connected fissures, leads to 
the formation of wide lava-plains composed of successive level sheets of lava. 
By subsequent denudation, these plains are trenched by valleys, and, 
along their margin, are cut into escarpments with isolated blocks or out- 
liers. Thus, while at first they look like lakes or seas of black verdure- 
less rock, as in the modern lava-deserts of Iceland, or those of more 
ancient date in the Western United States, they eventually become great 
plateaux or table-lands trenched by deep and wide valleys or cut into tall 
clifls by the sea, like those of north-west Europe, the Deccan, Abyssinia, 
and the Snake Kiver. 

The forms assumed by volcanic masses of older Tertiary and still 
earlier geological date are in the main due not to their original contours, 
but to denudation. The rocks, being commonly harder than those 
among which they lie, stand out prominently, and often, in course of 
time and in virtue of their mode of weathering, assume a conical form, 
which, however, has usually no relation to that of the original volcano. 
Eminences formed after the type of the Henry Mountains (p. 736) owe 
their dome-shape to the subteiTanean effusion of erupted lava, but the 
superficial irregularities of contour in the domes must be ascribed to 
denudation (Figs. 301, 324, 326, 328, 329, 338). 

3. Terrestrial Features due to Denudation. — The general 
results of denudation have been discussed in Book III Part II. Sect, ii.^ 
Every portion of the land, as soon as it rises above the sea-level, is 
attacked by denuding agents. Hence the older a terrestrial surface, the 
more may it be expected to show the results of the operation of these 
agents. We have already seen how comparatively rapid are the pro- 
cesses of subaerial waste (pp. 586-597). It is accordingly evident that 
the present contours of the land cannot be expected to reveal any trace 
whatever of the early terrestrial surfaces of the globe. The most recent 
mountain chains and volcanoes may, indeed, retain more or less maidcedly 
their original superficial outlines; but these must be more and more 
effaced in proportion to their geological antiquity. 

^ The part taken by denudation in landscape has been much discussed. It was strongly 
enforced by Hutton in bis ' Theory of the Earth,’ and by Tlayfair in his ‘ Illustrations of the 
Huttonian Theory.’ The views of these pioneers were adopted and worked out in some 
detail by Jukes {postea, p. 1384), afterwards by Kamsay in his volume cited on p. 1364, by 
myself in my ‘ Scenery of Scotland,’ and by Topley and Foster with reference to the Weald 
of the South of England {Mein. (Jeol. Survey^ 1875). Since these early writings the subject 
has been taken up with great enthusiasm in the (Jiiited States, especially by PoCrell and 
Oilbert. Professor W. M. Davies has also written voluminously upon it. To some of his 
papers reference is made in subsequent pages. The subject is discussed in tlie volume ‘ Les 
Formes du Terrain,’ by MM. De la Noe and De Margerie. 
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The fundamental law in the erosion of terrestrial surfaces is that 
harder rocks resist decay more, while softer rocks resist it less. The 
former consequently are left projecting, while the latter are worn down. 
The terms “ hard ’’ and soft are used here in the sense of being less 
easily and more easily abraded, though every rock suffers in some 
measure. If, therefore, a perfectly level surface, composed of rocks 
exceedingly unequal in power of resistance, were to be raised above the 
sea, and to be exposed to the action of weathering, it would eventually 
be carved into a system of ridges and valleys. The prominences would be 
largely determined by the position of the harder rocks, the depressions 
by the site of the softer. But no siuTace of land in nature is perfectly 
smooth and level. There are always undulations and inequalities which,, 
though they may be imperceptible to the eye, make themselves conspicuous 
when rain falls, for even the faintest hollows then become pools or serve 
as channels for the descent of the water to lower levels. Hence, whether 
by initial inequalities of surface, or by varying degrees of softness, 
every mass of land, as soon as it is upraised above sea-level, begins 
to bi unequally eroded. The hollows and valleys mark, on the whole,, 
where the denudation is greatest. The hills and prominent ridges are 
found to be where they are, not so much because they have there been 
more upheaved, liut because, by the disposition of the oiiginal drainage- 
lines, they have been less eroded than the valleys, or because they are 
composed of more durable materials. 

In this marvellous process of land-sculpture, we have to consider, on 
the one hand, the agents and combinations of agents which are at work, 
and on the other, the varying powers of resistance arising from declivity,, 
composition, and structure of the materials on wliicli these agents act. 
The forces or conditions required in denudation — air, aridity, rapid 
alternations of moisture and drought or of heat and cold, rain, springs,, 
frosts, rivers, glaciers, the sea, plant and animal life — have been descrilied 
in Book HI. Part 11. Every country and climate must obviously have 
its own combination of erosive activities. The decay of the surface in 
Egypt or Arizona arises from a different group of forces from that which 
can be seen in the west of Europe or in New England. 

In tracing the sculpture of the land, we are soon led to perceive the 
powerful influence of the angle of slope of the ground upon the 
rate of erosion. This i^ate decreases as the angle lessens, till on level 
plains it reaches its minimum. Other things being equal, a steep mountain 
ridge will be more deeply eroded than a gentle elevation of equal lieight 
which rises gradually out of the plains. Hence the declivity of the 
ground, at its first uplift into land, must have had an important bearing 
upon the subsequent erosion of the slopes. It is important to observe 
that the depressions into which the first rain gathered on the surface of 
the newly upraised land would, in most cases, become the permanent 
lines gf drainage. They would be continually deepened as the %vater 
coursed in them, so that, unless where subterranean disturbance came into 
play, or where the channels were obstructed by landslips, volcanic 
ejections, or otherwise, the streams would be unable to quit the channels 
VOL. II 2 X 
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they had once chosen. The permanence of drainage-lines is one of 
the most remarkable features in the geological history of the continents. 
The main valleys of a country are usually among the oldest parts of its 
topography. As they are widened and deepened, the ground between 



them may be left projecting into high ridges and even into prominent 
isolated hills. 

A chief element in the progress of land -sculpture is geolc^ical 
structure — the character, arrangement, and composition of the rocks, 
and the manner in which each variety yields to the attacks of the de- 
nuding agents. Besides the general relations of the so-called hard rocks 
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to resulting prominences, and of soft rocks to depressions, the broader 
geo tectonic characters have had a dominant influence upon the evolution 
of terrestrial contours. As illustrations of this influence, reference may 
be made to the marked ditlerence between the scenery of districts com- 
posed of stratified sedimentary rocks, and that of areas of massive 
•eruptive rocks, such as granite. In the former case (Fig. 505), bedding 
and joints furnish divisional lines, the guiding influence of which upon 
the external forms of the mountains is everywhere traceable. In the 
case of eruptive masses (Fig. 506), the rock is split open along joints 
only, which mainly determine the shapes of crest, cliff, and corry. 

Bedding produces a distinct type of scenery which can be traced 
from the sides of a mere brook up into tall sea -cliffs or into lofty 
mountain - groups. Moreover, much of the ultimate character of the 
scenery depends upon whether the strata have been left undisturbed ; 
for the p)osition of the bedding, whether flat, inclined, vertical, or 
•contorted, largely determines the nature of the surface. The most 
char }jct eristic scenery formed by stratified rocks is undoubtedly where 
the bedding is horizontal, or nearly so, and the strata are massive. A 
mountain constructed of such materials aj^j^ears as a colossal pyramid, 
the level bars of stratification looking like gigantic courses of masonry. 
Joints and faults traversing the bedding allow it to be cleft into blocks 
.and deep chasms that heighten the resemblance to ruined architecture. 
Impressive illustrations of these results are to be found in the Western 
Territories of the United States. The vast table-lands of the River 
Colorado, in particular, offer a singularly impressive picture of the effects 
of mere subaerial erosion on undisturbed and nearly level strata (see 
Frontispiece). Systems of stream-courses and valleys, river gorges, un- 
exampled elsewhere in the world for depth and length, vast winding 
lines of escarpment, like ranges of sea-cliffs, terraced slopes rising from 
plateau to plateau, huge buttresses and solitary stacks standing like 
islands out of the plains, great mountain masses towering into picturesque 
peaks and pinnacles, cleft by innumerable gullies, yet (‘.v(uy whore marked 
liy the parallel l)ars of the horizontal strata out of which they have been 
carved— these are the orderly symmetrical characteristics of a country 
where the scenery is due entirely to the action of subaerial agents and 
the varying resistance of level or little disturbed stratified rocks. 

On the other hand, where stratified rocks have been subjected to 
plications and fractures, their characteristic features may be gradually 
almost lost among those of the crystalline masses which under these circum- 
stances are so often fourid to have been forced through them. The Alps 
may be cited as a well-known example of this kind of scenery (Figs. 255- 
258, 282). The whole geological aspect of these mountains is suggestive 
of former intense commotion. Yet on every side proofs of the most 
enormous denudation meet the eye. Twisted and crumpled, the solid sheets 
of limestone may be scon as it were to writhe from, the base to the summit 
of a mountain, yet they present everywhere tlioir truncated ends to the 
air, and from these ends it is easy to see that a vast amount of material 
has been worn away. Apart altogether from what may have been the 
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shape of the ground immediately after the upheaval of the chain, there* 
is evidence on every side of gigantic denudation. The subaerial forces 
that have been at Avork upon the Alpine surface ever since it first appeared 
have dug out the valleys, sometimes acting in original depressions, some- 
times eroding holloAvs dovm the slopes. Moreover they have planed doAvn 



the flexures, excavated lake-basins, scarped the mountain sides into cliif 
and cirque, notched and furrowed the ridges, splintered the creiwts into 
chasm and aiguille, until no part of the original surface now remains . in 
sight. And thus the Alps remain a marvellous monument of stupendous 
earth-throes, followed by prolonged and gigantic denudation 
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In massive or igneous rocks, the structure-lines are those of joints alone, 
and according to the direction of the intersecting joints the trend and shape 
of the ridges are determined. The importance of rock-joints, not only in 
details of scenery, but even in some of the main features of the mountain 
outlines of massive rocks, and in the erosion of ravines is hardly at first 
•credible. It is along these divisional lines that the rain has filtered, and 
the springs have risen, and the frost wedges have been driven. On the 
bare scarps of a high mountain, where the inner structure of the mass is 
laid open, the system of joints is seen to have determined the lines of 
crest, the vertical walls of cliff and precipice, the forms of buttress and 
recess, the position of cleft and chasm, the outline of spire and pinnacle. 
On the lower slopes, even under the tapestry of verdure which nature 
delights to hang where she can over her naked rocks, we may detect the 
same pervading influence of the joints upon the forms assumed by ravines 
and crags. Each kind of eruptive rock has its own system of joints, and 
by these in large measure is its characteristic type of scenery determined. 

if few of the more important features of the land may be briefly 
noticed here in their relation to this branch of geology. In the physio- 
graphy of any region, mountains are the dominant features (p. 50). 
A true mountain-chain consists of rocks that have been crumpled and 
pushed up in the manner already described. But ranges of hills, almost 
"mountainous in their bulk, may be formed by the gradual erosion of 
valleys out of a mass of original high ground. In this way, some ancient 
table-lands have been so channelled that they now consist of massive 
rugged hills, either isolated or connected along the flanks. Eminences 
detached by erosion from the masses of rock whereof they once formed a 
part, have been termed oidMers (Figs. 124, 507, 508), or where of large size, 
hills of circnmdim/iukdion. Their isolation may either be due to the action 
of streams working round them, apart altogether from geological structure, 
■or to their more resisting constitution, which has enabled them to remain 
prominent during the general degradation of the whole surface. 

Table -lands (p. 53) may sometimes arise from two causes. In 
the first place, wide tracts of horizontal stratified rocks, whether of 
aqueous or of igneous origin, may be elevated by epeirogenic movements 
until, still preserving their general horizontality, they reach a height of 
hundreds or thousands of feet above the sea. In such cases the surface 
of the platform may at first correspond broadly with that of the stratifica- 
tion, though the progress of denudation tends continually to destroy the 
connection between the two surfaces. Such examples are Tablelands of 
Deposition. In the second place, a tableland may be formed by the abrasion 
of hard rocks and the production of a more or less level plain as the 
result of denudation. This process can only be completed when the land 
has been worn down by such long continued degradation that its level 
is not ^uch above that of the sea, and its slopes are so feeble that erosion 
almost ceases.^ But the result is most completely attained when the worn 
down platform has been finally levelled out by the waves of the sea and 
depressed below sea-level to the lower limit of marine erosion. Such a 
^ Professor Davis has proposed the term “peneplain” for such a denuded platform. 
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form of surface, wlien raised into high land, becomes a Table-land of Erosion. 
Notable examples are to be seen in the extensive ‘‘fjelds” or elevated 
plateaux of Scandinavia, many of which, rising above the snow-line, form 
vast snow-fields whence glaciers descend almost to the sea-level. F ragnients 
of a similar table-land may be recognised among the Grampian Mountains 
of Scotland. It can be shown that some of these plateaux are of high 
antirjuity, that they have been protected for ages by formations now 
wmrn away from them, and that they are being gradually destroyed by 
the denuding forces. Most of the great table-lands of the globe seem to 
be platforms of the first type. But, whatsoever its mode of origin, the 
plateau undergoes a gradual transformation under continued denudation. 
No sooner arc the rocks raised above the sea, than they are attacked by 
running water, and begin to be hollowed out into systems of valleys. As 
the valleys sink, the platforms between them grow into narrower and 
more definite ridges, until eventually the level table-land is converted 
into a complicated network of hills and valleys, wherein, nevertheless, 
the Itey to the whole arrangement is furnished by a knowledge of the 
disposition and effects of the flow of water. The examples of this process 
brought to light in Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, and the other Western 
Territories, by Newberry, King, Hayden, Powell, Gilbert, Dutton, and 
other explorers, are among tlie most striking monuments of geological 
operations in the world. The erosion of the ancient table-lands of 
Scandinavia and Scotland, and their conversion into systems of hilly 
ridges and valleys, have been a more complex process, prolonged through 
a succession of geological periods with intervals of upheaval and depression, 
but though less impressive from its more limited scale, it conveys many 
interesting and instructive lessons as to the efficacy of subaerial waste.^ 

Watersheds are of course at first determined by the form of the 
earliest terrestrial surface. But they are less permanent than the water- 
courses that diverge from them. Where a watershed lies symmetrically 
along the centre of a country or continent, with an equal declivity and 
rainfall on either side, and an' identity of geological structure, its site 
will be permanent, liecause the erosion on each slope proceeds at the 
same rate. But such a combination of circumstances can happen rarely, 
save on a small and local scale. As a rule, watersheds lie on one side 
of the centre of a country or continent, and the declivity is steeper on 
the side nearest the sea. Hence, apart from any influence from difference 
of geological structure, the tendency of erosion, by wearing the steep- 
slope more than the gentle one, is to carry the watershed backward 
nearer to the true centre of the region, especially at the heads of valleys. 
Of course this is an extremely slow process ; but it must be admitted to 
be one of real efficacy in the vast periods during which denudation has. 
continued. Excellent illustrations of its progress, as well as of many 
other features of land-sculpture, may often be instructively studied on 
clay-bSnks exposed to the influence of rain.^ 

^ The pLateaii of the Ardennes is another instance of a tableland of erosion cnt in ancient 
plicated rocks. Its erosion is noticed by H. Arctowski, B. B. G. F. xxiii. (1895), p. 3. 

• See on this subject Mr. Gilbert’s suggestive remarks in the Essay on ‘ Land Sculpture ’ 
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The crests of mountains are watersheds of the sharpest type, where 
•erosion has worked backward upon a steep slope on either side. Their 
forms are mainly dependent upon structure, and especially upon systems 
•of joints. It will often be observed that the general trend of a crest 
■coincides with that of one set of joints, and that the bastions, recesses, 
and peaks have been determined by the intersection of another set. If 
the rock is uniform in structure, and the declivity equal in angle on 
either side, a crest may retain its position ; but as one side is usually 
■considerably steeper than the other, the crest advances at the expense of 
the top of the gentler declivity. But, under any circumstances, it is 
-continually lowered in level, for it may be regarded as the part of a 
mountain where the rate of subaerial denudation reaches a maximum. 
An ordinary cliff is attacked in front, but a crest has two fronts, 
-and is further sj)lintered along its summit. Nowhere can the guiding 
influence of geological structure be more conspicuously seen than in the 
array of spires, buttresses, gullies, and other striking outlines which a 
mountain crest assumes, • 

Valleys have had their direction determined (1) by flexures of the 
terrestrial crust; (2) by lines of fault; or (3) by original inequalities on 
the surface of an uplifted platform of denudation. It is much less common 
than might be supposed to find a valley lying along a synclinal trough, 
though some of the larger depressions parallel with the strike of the 
plication in a mountain-chain have obviously had this origin. Again, 
the coincidence of valleys with lines of fault is probably much less fre- 
quent than is often supposed. To many geologists the mere existence 
•of a valley is evidence of the presence of a fault. In every case actual 
proof of the fault should be sought in the tectonic structure of the ground. 
The detailed mapping of the G-eological Survey of Britain has shovm that 
in the vast majority of cases in that country valleys have no connection 
with faults.^ Where the disposition of a system of valleys has been 
determined by forms of surface due to the uplift of a mass of land al)ove 
sea-level two dominant trends may be observed among them. There is 
first a lougifiidinal series corresponding to the strike of the flexures in the 
upraised ridge, and secondly a transverse series formed by the flow of the 
water down the slopes into the longitudinal valleys or into the sea. But 
■even in these cases, for the most part little more than the initial direction 
is due to underground movement. The actual formation of valleys has 
been mainly the work of erosion.- Their contours depend partly on the 
.already cited (p. 1375). See also A. G-., Nature, xxix. (1884), p. 325, where the history of 
the watersheds of the British Isles is traced, and where a general outline of tlie physiography 
•of the coinitry is given. 

1 Lord Avebury mentions that on the St. Gothard railway line the tunnels pass six times 
■under the Reuss and that no fault occurs there {‘Scenery of England,’ p. 294). Perhaps 
tthe most remarkable coincidence of a long Hue of depressions and valleys with a powerful 
■rupture of the terrestrial crust is that of the “ Great Rift Valley ” of Eastern Africa^fc 

‘■2 The student should read the suggestive essay by the late J. B. Jukes (Q. J. G. 3. xviii. 
(1862), p. 378), which was the first attempt to work out the history of the excavation of a 
valley system in reference to the geological history of the ground. See also Penck, Ne/ues 
■Jahrh. 1890, p. 165 ; E. Tietze, JaJvrh. Qeol. Jieichsa/ist. xxxviii, (1888), p. 633. 
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structure and composition of tlie rocks, and partly on the relative potency 
of the different denuding agents. Where the influence of air, rain, frost, 
and general siibaerial weathering has been slight, and the streams, supplied 
from distant sources, have had sufficient declivity, deep, narrow, precipitous 
ravines or gorges have been excavated. The canons of the Colorado are 
a magnificent example of this result (Frontispiece and Figs. 124, 507). 
Where, on the other hand, ordinary atmospheric action has been more rapid, 
the sides of the river channels have been attacked, and open sloping glens 
and valleys have l)cen hollowed out. A gorge or defile is usually due 
to the action of a waterfall, which, beginning with some abrupt declivity 
or precipice in the course of the river when it first commenced to flow, 
or caused by some hard rock crossing the channel, has eaten its way 
backward, as already explained (p. 500). 

A pass is a portion of a watershed wdiich has been cut down by the 
erosion of two valleys, the heads of which adjoin on opposite sides of a 
ridge. Each valley is cut backward until the intervening ridge is at that 
placetmuch lowered or even demolished. Most passes no doubt lie in ori- 
ginal but subsequently deepened depressions between adjoining mountains. 
The continued degradation of a crest may obviously give rise to a pass. 

Lakes have been formed in four several ways.^ 1. By subterranean 
movements, as, for example, in mountain - making and in volcanic 
-explosions. The sulisidence of the central part of a mountain system 
may depress the heads of the valleys below the level of portions 
farther from the sources of the stream. Or the elevation of the lower 
pai'ts of the valleys may cause an accumulation of -water in their upper parts. 
We have seen how seriously the uplift in Scandinavia and in Canada and 
the northern United States is affecting the drainage in those regions (pp. 
381, 387). Or a lake-basin may be clue to a special sul)sidcnce. 2. By 
irregularities in the deposition of superficial accumulations prior to the eleva- 
tion of the land, or, in the northern parts of Europe and America, during 
the disappearance of the ice-sheet. The numerous tarns and lakes enclosed 
within mounds and ridges of drift-clay and gravel are examples. 3. By 
the accumulation of a liarrier across the channel of a str(3am and the con- 
sequent ponding liack of the water. This may be done, for instance, by 
.a landslip, liy a lava-stroa,m, by the advance of a glacier across a valley, 
or by the throwing up of a bar by the sea across the mouth of a river, 
4. By erosion. Water keeping stones in gyration can dig out pot-holes 
in the bed of a river or on the sea-shore. Unequal subaorial weathering 
may cause rocks to rot much more deeply in some places than in others, 
so that, on the removal of the rotted material, the surface of the solid 
rock might be full of depressions. But the only known agent capable of 
•excavating such hollows as might form rock- basin lakes is glacier -ice 

^ For tlie literature coinieeted with lakes sec the various puhlicatioiis cited vnki p. 518. 
The iiKiit complete account of the lakes of any country is to be found in the admirable 
monograph of M. Delehecque, ' Les Lacs Fran^ais,’ while the most detailed treatise on any 
single lake is the great work of Prof. Forel, ‘ Lo Leman: Monogx'aphie limnologhnm,’ of 
which the first part of the third volume, devoted to the biology of the lake, has appeared as 
these pages are passing through the press. 
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(p. 552). It is a remarkable fact, of which the significance may now be 
seen, that the innumerable lake-basins of the northern hemisphere lie, for 
the most part, on surfaces of intensely ice-worn rock. The strim can be 



seen on the smoothed rock-surfaces slipping into the water on all sides. 
These strise were produced by ice moving over the rock. If iSie ice 
could, as the strise prove, descend into the rock-basins and mount up the 
farther side, smoothing and striating the rock as it went, it could, to a 
certain depth at least, erode basins. 
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To wliat cause any particular lake Imsin is to be ascribed must be 
determined in each case by an examination of its local evidence. 
Obviously in some regions all the four modes of origin may have been at 
work. A lofty mountain-chain, if still subject to underground movements, 
might sink in its central axis or have a subsidiary uplift along its borders, 
with the result of ponding back the drainage of the valleys and giving 
rise to a series of lakes. At the same time, its glaciers might be scouring 
out rock-basins on the floors of the valleys, which might eventually be filled 
with water and form lakes, or the moraines might be so irregularly 
thrown down as to enclose tarns between their mounds and ridges ; or 
lastly, avalanches sweeping down detritus from the higher slopes might 
dam up the drainage of some valleys and thus give rise to lakes. 

In any case it is obvious that as detritus is continually being washed 
or blown into these sheets of water, our present lakes cannot be of any 
great geological antiquity. We see, indeed, all over the northern part of 
Europe and North America, that numerous as the lakes still are, they 
fornfonly a small proportion of those that came into existence after the 
Ice Age, for innumerable examples may be observed of alluvial plains and 
peat-bogs which mark where lakes once existed. And everywhere we 
may trace how those which still remain are l)eing filled up by the creep- 
ing of marshy vegetation into their waters, by the influence of rain and 
wind in removing into them the fine particles of the soil from their 
surrounding slopes, and l)y the growth of the deltas of the streams that 
flow into them. 

In the general subaerial denudation of a country, innumerable minor 
features are worked out as the structure of the rocks controls the opera- 
tions of the eroding agents. Thus, among undisturbed or gently inclined 
strata, a hard bed resting upon others of a softer kind is apt to form 
along its outcrop a line of clifl‘ or escarpment, as in the “mesas” and 
“buttes” of the western United States (Figs. 124, 507). Though a long 
range of such cliffs resembles a coast that has been worn by the sea, it may 
be entirely due to mere atmospheric waiste. Again, the more resisting 
portions of a rock may be seen projecting as crags or knolls. An 
igneous mass will stand out as a bold hill from amidst the more decom- 
posable strata through wdiich it has risen (Fig. 324). These features, 
often so marked on the lower grounds, attain their most conspicuous 
development among the higher and barer parts of the mountains, where 
subaerial disintegration is most rapid. The torrents tear out^ deep 
gullies from the sides of tlie declivities. Corries or cirques, if not 
originally scooped out by converging streamlets (their mode of formation 
is a somewhat difficult proldcm), are at least enlarged by this action, and 
their naked precipices are kept bare and steep by the wmdging oft of 
successive slices of rock along lines of joint. Harder bands of rock 
project as massive ribs upon the slopes (Fig, 338), shoot up into 
prominent peaks, or, with the combined influence of joints and faults, 
give to the summits the notched Ksaw-like outlines they so often present. 

The materials worn from the surface of the higher are spread 
out over the lower grounds. We have traced how streams at once 
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begin to drop their freight of sediment when, by the lessening of their 
declivity, their carrying power is diminished (p. 504). The great 
plains of the earth’s surface are due to this consequent deposit of gravel, 
sand, and loam. They are thus monuments at once of the destructive 
and repi'oductive processes which have been in progress unceasingly since 
the first land rose above the sea and the first shower of rain fell. Every 
pebble and particle of the soil of the plains, once a portion of the distant 
mountains, has travelled slowly and fitfully downward. Again and again 
have these materials been shifted, ever moving seaward. For centuries, 
perhaps, they have taken their share in the fertility of the plains and 
have ministered to the nurture of flower and tree, of the bird of the air, 
the beast of the field, and of man himself. But their destiny is still the 
great ocean. In that bourne alone can they find undisturbed repose, and 
there, slowly accumulating in massive beds, they will remain until, in 
the course of ages, renewed upheaval shall raise them into future land, 
and thereby enable them once more to pass through a similar cycle of 
change. 
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“ Aa ” lavas, 299 
Aaclienian, 1198 
A 6^5, 1257 
Abietiies, 1085, 1214 
Absarokite, 228, 286 

Abysmal deposits, 168, 177, 179, 583, 828 
Acacia, 1262, 1270 
Acadian formation, 931 
Acanthaspis, 988, 1013 
a 1 canthocar is, 1031 
A canihuceras, 1170* 

A camthocladia, 1066 
Acanthodes,^ 1004*, 1031, 1068 
Acantholepis, 988 
y 1 canth ojphol is, 1173 
A canthothyris, 1 1 1 6 * 

Accessory minerals, 89, 90 
Acer, 1164, 1252, 1262 
Accratherium, 1234, 1249, 1273, 1291, 
1294, 1295 
Acerocare, 925 
xicermdaria, 937, 958*, 984 
Achatina, 1238 
Acheiilian Series, 1349 
Achyrodon, 1128 

Acid Igneous Rocks, 199 ; metamorphic 
action of, 767 

Acidaspis, 941*, 946, 974, 985 
Acids, treatment of rocks with, 117 
Aclisina, 1048 
Acmite-tradiyte, 222 
Acutkeru.l urn, 1234 
A crochordkeras, 1097 
Acroctdia, 963 
Acrodus, 1089, 1122, 1173 
Acrog(Uter, 1173 
Acrolepis, 1068 
A crosale nia, 1114 
Acrostichites, 1085 
Acrotreta, 915, 939 


Acrothcle, 915, 950 
Actseon, 1216 
ActiBonella, 1170 
Actmonina, 1117 
Actinocamax, 1172* 

Actinocamax pleniis, Zone of, 1182, 1190^ 
1191 

Actinocamax quadratus, Zone of, 1182 

Actinoceras, 940, 986, 1023 

Actinocrinus, 1022 

Actinodesma, 986 

Actinodon, 1069 

xictinodonta, 972 

Actinolite, 101 

Actinolite-schist, 252, 790 

.1 ctiiwphyll um, 960 

^4 ctinosep ia, 1 1 7 3 

Actinostromct, 990 

Actinozoa, earliest fossil, 912 

Adaciiu, 1292 

Adapts, 1234, 1255 

Adelastrsea, 1141 

Adiantites, 1038 

Adinole, 254, 774 

Admete, 1284 

Adobe, 439, 440 

Adrianites, 1067, 1076 

Adriatic Sea, silting up of parts of, 516 

jEger, 1088, 1119 

jEglina, 941* 

AEgoceras, 1089, 1119, 1133, 1135*, 1136 

iEgoceras Jamesoiii, Zone of, 1133 

jElurictys, 1249 

JElurodon, 1273 

^luTogale, 1297 

JEluropsis, 1297 

iEoliau Islands. See Lipari Islands 
I iEolian rocks, 159, 161, 438, 440, 443 
Aerolites, 16 
I jEguipecten, 1283 
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.^Itites, 187, 648 
AetoJjates, 1226 
Aeiosaurus^ 1090 

Africa, geological maps of South, 11 ; lakes 
in, once connected with the sea, 41, 42, 
519 ; area, mean height, and greatest 
elevation of, 49 ; proportion of coast- 
line of, 54 ; basalt-plateaux of, 346 ; 
active volcanoes in, 348, deserts of, 443 ; 
“sand-rivers” of, 494 ; work of termites 
in, 628 ; great rift of, 700, 1384 
pre-Camhrian rocks in, 905 ; Carboni- 
ferous system in, 1056 ; Permian, 1079 ; 
Trias, 1109 ; Jurassic, 1161 ; Cretaceous, 
1207, 1209 ; Eocene, 1239 ; evidence of 
former greater extent of glaciers in equi- 
torial, 1340 
AgathaumaSj 1214 
Agathicems, 1076 
Agave^ 1223 

Age, geological, as a basis for the classifica- 
tion of igneous rocks, 198 
Agelacrinites, 948 
Agelmrinus, 984 

Agglomerate, volcanic, 173, 276, 754 
Agglomerated structure, 135 
Aggregation, state of, in rocks, 32, 137, 
159 

Agnostus, 912*, 914, 940, 941 
Agnotozoic rocks, 867 
Agoniatites, 986 
Agmulos, 914 

Agriculture, geological influence of, 631 
Agrioclioerus, 1249, 1273 
Aigues Mortes, 499, 517, 520 
Aipichthys, 1173 

Air-breathers, earliest fossil, 943, 963, 1003, 
1032, 1033 

Air, currents of, affected by terrestrial rota- 
tion, 22 ; transport of volcanic dust by, 
293, 295 ; dust -carried by, 437 ; destruc- 
tive geological action of, 432 ; infltience of, 
on water, 446 ; effect of compression and 
expansion of, by breakers on rocks, 568 
Air- volcanoes, 318 
Akerite, 217, 707 

Alabaster (gypsum), 193 ; oriental, 191 
Alactaga, 1352 
Alaria, 1117 

Alaska, glaciers of, 537 * ; submarine erup- 
tion west of, 333 
Alaunian Group, 1106 
Albertia, 1079, 1085 

Albian, 1182, 1185, 1186, 1196, 1199, 1203, 
1205, 1207 
Albite, 99, 790 
Albitisation, 790 
Alcelaphus^ 1297 
Alces, 1287- 
Alcyonarian corals, 937 
Alder, fossil, 1224, 1287 
Alethoyt&Hs, 1002, 1026,. 1027*, 1071, 
1103, 1109, 1161 
Aleutian Islands, 279, 341, 347 


Algm, form marl, 524, 605 ; have accumu- 
lated into masses of limestone, 171, 191, 
192, 605, 1086, 1100, 1102, 1269 ; 

preci])itate silica, 609, 611 ; have formed 
some kinds of coal, 184, 1018, 1025, 1075; 
reproductive influence of some marine, 
605 ; transport stones in water, 1016. 
1163 ; earliest known, 910 
Algonkinr., 904 
Alkali metals, 85 
Alkaline earths, 85 
Alkaline waters, 472 
Allacodon, 1179 
Allaiiite, 102, 412 
Alleghany River Series, 1061 
Allodcsma^ 940 
Allodun, 1159 
Allogenic, 90 
AllQmys, 1273 
Allops, 1249 

AlloTisma, 1066, 1078, 1088 
Allosaurus, 1210 
Allotriomorphic, 89 
Alloys, natural, in meteorites, 17 
Alluvial fans, 505* 

Alluvial series of deposits, 1300 
Alluvium, 440, 504 
Aluoite, 238 

Alnus, 1164, 1252, 1270, 1276, 1277* 

Alps, upheaval ol\, possibly connected with . 
volcanic eruptions in Europe, 358 ; direc- 
tion of plication in, 394 ; e.oniiu'essioTi of 
rocks of, 422, 678 ; glaciers of, 53S*, 
539*, 542, 548, 549* ; tliiekness of coral- 
reefs in, 623 ; inversion of rocks in, 676* ; 
thrust-planes in, 677*, 693* ; fan-shaped 
structure in, 678*, 1371 ; regional meta- 
morphism in, 800 

pre-Cambrian rocks of, 900 ; Silurian, 

976; Devonian, 994 ; Carboniferous, 801, 
1055 ; Permian, 1076; Trias, 1098 ; Jur- 
assic, 1155 ; Cretaceous, 120-1 ; Eocene, 
1239, 1240 ; Oligocene, 1258 ; final uplift 
of, 1261 ; Miocene, 1270 ; Pliocene, 1290 ; 
glacmtion of, 1302, 1307, 1313, 1322, 
1337; interglacial deposits in, 1338; type 
of mountain-structure in, 1371 ; literature 
of the structure of, 1371 ; geological history 
of, 1373, 1379 

Alsace-Lorraine, geological maps of, 9 
Alsophiht, 1235 

Alteration of rocks by meteoric water, 156 ; 

by subterranean water, 473 
Alum at volcanic vents, 269 
Alum Bay, leaf-beds of, 1229, 1232 
Alum-slate, 171, 935 

Alumina, ])ro]»ortion of, in eartlds crust, 87 ; 

in sandstones and shales, 109 
Aluminium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83, 84 ; combinations of, 84, 95 ; 
dissolves carbon and yields witlf water 
marsh-gas, 270 
Aheolaria, 1283 
Alvmlina, 1166, 1232 
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AheoUtes, 937, 948, 9S4 

ArnfMem, 1119, 1133, 1135*, 1136, 1182 

Airialtheiis margaritatus, Zone of, 1133 

Amazon River, 492, 507, 577, 588 

Amber, 185, 830, 1257 

Amber-beds of Konigsberg, 1257 

Am7jerle?/a, 1117, 1215 

A mhl other iwnh, 1128 

A T/iblj/ctoum, 1229 

Amhlypterm, 1068 

Amhocmlia, 986 

Amlonydda, 933, 948*, 962* 

Ambryin, volcanic eruption of 308, 335 
America, Nortli, area, mean lieiglit, and 
highest elevation of, 49 ; proportion of 
coast-line of, 54 ; extinct volcanoes of, 
278, 281 ; fissure eruptions in, 344 ; 
e;>’'thquf)he« in, 372, 376 ; deformation of 
in, ; ; variation in level of old 
lake terraces in, 385 ; variations of 
temperature in Western, 434 ; adobe 
deposits of, 439, 440 ; landslips in, 481.; , 
rivers of, 484, 486, 492, 495, 50^, 503, 
50-?; alluvial fans of, 505 ; river-terraces 
of, 507, 1345; lagoons and bars of, 513*; 
great lakes of, 519, 523* ; salt and bitter 
lakes of, 526*, 531 ; glaciers of, 537, 540 

pre - Cambrian rocks of, 902 ; pre- 

1‘ahEOZoic land of, 90S ; Cambrian fauna 
in, 910 ; Cambrian system in, 929 ; 
Silurian in, 977 ; Devonian, 997 ; Old 
Red Sandstone, 1013 ; Carboniferous, 
1061 ; Permian, 1080 ; Trias, 1109 ; 
Jurassic, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 1210; Eocene, 
1223, 1241 ; Oligocene, 1249, 1260 ; po- 
graphical changes in, during Miocene time, 
1261 ; Miocene deposits in, 1261, 1265, 
1272 ; Pliocene, 1298 ; glaciation of, 1302, 
1305, 1307, 1308, 1340 ; loess of, 1351 ; 
post-glacial or recent deposits in, 1361 ; 
general character of geological structtire 
and history of, 1374 ; great volcanic 
activity towards the end of this history, 
1374 

America, South, arcii, mean height, and highest 
elevation of, 49 ; i)roportion of coast-line 
of, 54 ; volcanoes of, 264, 268, 270, 277, 
284, 285, 292, 312, 342, 347 ; earth- 
quakes in, 365, 366, 368, 370, 375, 376 ; 
uprise of coast of, 382, 386 ; glaciers of, 
540 

Cambrian system in, 932 ; Silurian, 

978 ; Carbopiferous, 1063 ; Jurassic, 
1159 ; Cretaceous, 1217 : Eocene, 1244 ; 
Miocene, 1273 ; supposed former connec- 
tion of, with Australasia, 1273 : fauna in 
Pampas loams of, 1362 
Amiopds, 1173 
Am'rmducm, 1166 

Ammonia, carbonate of, possibly concerned 
in tlif elimination of carbonate of lime by 
marine organisms, 613 
Ammonia-nitrate in atmosphere, 449 
Annuouoids (Ammonites), as characteristic 
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fossils, 837 ; early appearance of, 986 ; 
maximum development of, 1083, 1088 ; 
figures of, 1023*, 1087*, 1134*, 1135*, 
1136*, 1138*, 1143*, 1170*, 1171* ; 
latest divergent types of, 1171, 1172 ; 
extinction of, 1222 
Amiiiosaiirus, 1089 
Amnigenia, 998, 1003 
ADiwhoceras, 1145 
Avionutm, 1223 

Amorphous rock -structure, defined, 89 
Amphibia, fossil, 987, 1033, 1068, 1089 
Amphibole, 101, 109 
Am phibole-oli vine-rock, 241 
Amak;b-.-:ite^. 101, 252, 259, 429 
aXa - '.r. i :i6 

■ i;. -A [-JAA 

Arn-pkiegon, 1227, 1234, 1249, 1259, 1267, 
1272, 1273, 1297 
A mphidroimts, 1250 
. 1 m.ph n / 986 

.. I m pH 1 1 1128 
-1 III phuin'i'jJX. 1234 
Aii'iph Inn, 928, 952 
Amphipprntheriv.m, 1254 
Amphipods, fossil, 941 
Amph'ipom, 994 
..1 viphinpongia, 937 
..•1 Hi Jilt h-ff-gi iK/, 1 269 

AjHphi/d/fn, 1128 
A mphitherium, 1128 
Amphitragulus, 1227, 1254 
Amijlexopora, 939 
AmplemSi 1021 
Ampullaria, 1297 
Ampulldm, 1238, 1257 
Ampyx, 941* 

Amstelian, 1289 
Ammiiuii, 1232 

Amygdales, 91, 99, 104, 134*, 235, 306*, 
760 

Amygdaloid, 91, 134* 

Ainiygd.cdus, 1223 
AniyiuidoiL, 1243, 1265 
Anahaeia, 1114 
Andbaia, 979 
Anacheirurm, 922 
Anadara, 1290 

Analcite (Analciine), 104, 234, 238 ; as a 
constituent of basalt, etc., 104, 238, 240 ; 
as a product of contact metamorphism, 
773 

Analcite-hasalt, 104, 238, 240 
Analcite-diabase, 234 

Analysis of rocks, mechanical, 114 ; chemi- 
cal, 116 
Anamesite, 234 
Ananchytes, 1167*, 1168 
Anaptouiorphus, 1229, 1243 
Anctreestes, 986 
Anas, 1254 
Anatase, 85 
Anatihetites, 1107 
Anatontites, 1107 
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AnGhilo2Jhns, 1234, 1251 

. 1 nc]iLj>p(A Hii. 1228 

Anchi22^us, 1249, 1273 
Anchiscmrus, 1089 

Anchitlierium, 1227, 1249, 1263, 1273 
Anclior-ice, 189, 533, 564 , 

Anchor a, 1216 

Ancilla, 1237, 1250, 1263, 1267 
Ancijloceras, 1143, 1171^^ 

AncylotheriKm^ 1278, 1295 
Anci/lus, 1333 
Ancylus-sea or group, 1333 
Aiidaliisite, 103 ; in metaniorpliisin, 428, 
773, 779, 782 
Aiidalusite-scliist, 7S2, 797 
Andes, 264, 268, 270, 277, 284, 292, 293, 
295, 312, 322, 323, 326, 329, 331, 347 
Andesine, 99 

Andesite, 219, 226 note, 350 ; forms pla- 
teaux, 763 

Andesite Family, 228 
Andromeda, 1211, 1252, 1257 
xineimites, 1002 
Angelina, 922 
.:j "j 9^5 

; .'-.-ir 1112, 1163, 1206 
Angoumien, 1196, i200 
Anhydrite, 85, 107, 189, 194 ; expansion of, 
on conversion into gypsum, 400, 453 ; 
artificially formed, 414 ; deposits of, 1064, 
1071, 1072, 1096, 1294 
Aniinals, distribution oi^ as bearing on up- 
heaval and subsidence, 390 ; transport of, 
by wind, 445 ; transport of, on river 
rafts, 492 ; destructive action of, 600 ; 
protective action of, 604 ; formations due 
to, 612, 624 ; preservation of remains of, 
825 ; geological bearings of the geographi- 
cal distribution of, 839, 849 ; earliest 
known forms of, 877, 904, 910, 931 ; 
domesticated, introduced by man into 
Europe, 1356 
Animikie Series, 904 
Anisiaii Stage, 1106 
Anisoceras, 1172 
Anisotropic bodies, 125 
Anisus, 1238 

Annelids, triturating action of, 602 ; pro- 
tective influence of some, 604 ; pakeonto- 
logical value of, 832 ; jaws of, 913, 942 ; 
fossil, 913*, 939, 1022 
An-nulana, 1002, 1027* 
xinodmita, 998, 1003 
Anodontopsis, 979 
xinolcites, 1107 
Anonmlocrinus, 938 
Anmiiia, 1185, 1237, 1253, 1269, 1292 
Anomite, 101 
Anoniamlus, 1192 
Anomocare, 915 

Anomodonts, 1069, 1080, 1089, 1090, 1122 
A nomopiteris, 1085 
Anomozamiies, 1086, 1158, 1203 
AnopUa, 986 


.1.0,.’ ,.7-.-. V.. 1088 
.i: 986 

A-iUi{>t»Lhci'in.in, 1227, 1234, 1249 
Avtgi'A'vvR, 915 
Aiionhirr, 9'.* 

Anorthoclase, 221 
Anorthopygits, 1168, 1200 
Anortliose, 98 
Anorthosite, 232, 903 
Anostom.opsis, 1202 
Ant-eaters, fossil, 1273 
Antarctic regions, volcanoes in, 347 ; ice-cap 
and glaciers of, 535, 536, 537, 545*, 
565*, possible former insular connection 
in, between Old and New Worlds, 1273, 
1365 

Antelopes, ancestral forms of, 1227 ; advent 
of living genus of, 1263 ; fossil, 1278, 
1291, 1294, 1295 
xinthodon, 1090 

\r.th-''uhylMte, lOl ; as a metaniorphic 
niinerai, 7 74 

Anthracite, 184, 185 ; artiiicial production 
of, 427 ; formed in the contacfrineta- 
morphisin of coal, 771 
Anthmeomya, 1023, 1031, 1078 
Anthmeoptera, 1 031 
xlnthracosia, 1023, 1081, 1073 
A nthnwosaimis, 1033 
xAitJivacotherluni, 1249, 1267, 1294 
AvtJrr^fpnhrmcm, 1023*, 1031 
Amieliiies, 675 ; influence of, on scenery, 
1368 

Anticlinoria, 678 
Antigorite, 105 
Antilles. Aee. Judies, West 
xUitilopc, 1291, 1297, 1352 
Aniiplvnrtf, 940 

Ants, geological action of, 628 ; fossil, 1248 
Anversian (Stage, 1267, 1289 
■•'•A7 y. 1006 

A’-;u:;-.‘, 107, 117, ISO ; vartificial formation 
•2 •loo, •; 14 
Apatoaphah is, 9 2 2 
A2Mtorn'is, 1179 
AjHitosaurns, 1 1 26 

Apennine chain, metaiiKu-phisiu of Secondary 
and Tertiary rocks in, 804, 1105, 1157'; 
Trias of, 1105; Jurassic, 1156, 1157; 
Cretaceous, 1206 ; Eocene, 1238 ; 0Ugo» 
cene, 1259 ; Miocene, 1271 ; Pliocene, 
1291 

ApevS, early forms of, 1229, 1264, 1271, 1278 
Aphanite, 217, 224 
Aphanitic slructurt', 129 
Aj)hrl(i/m, 1265, 1299 

Aphr'/gtfiifrs, 940 

A^diyUites, 986 
A^noerhivs, 1114, 1142 
xlpi.or.ysti/e.s\ 938 

Aplite, 205*, 217 

Apocreiiic acid, 598 

-^P<>P^iyPite, 104 

Apophyses of eruptive rocks 74 T 
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Ai'Orlivr.litc;. 215 

j/rvvA.//.-, 1170, 1230, 1256, 1277 

coal-tield, structure of, 676* 

.1-0 ■ 1115 

A: ri"-, 1185, 1186, 1196, 1198, 1203, 

^1205, 1206, 1207 
pty('ho].is is, 9 6 1 
Aptyclms-beds, 1156 
1333 

Aqueous tJediiueutary Kocks, 159 
Aquia Creek Ckic.o. 12 '=2 
Aqiiitanlau s-.;; .v/;- 1252, 1253, 1254, 
1258, 1259 

Aquo-igueoiis fusion, 412 
AmiHlliMs, 950 

AracUiiids, fossil, 943, 963*, 1003, 1032*, 
1257 

*4 rack naphyU ifvi, 937 

Aragonite, 106 ; less durable tlian calcite, 
106, 155, 177, 613, 830, S31 ; as a con- 
stituent of invertebrate skeletons, 155, 
177, 613, 830 
Aral, i^ea of, 41, 42, 527 
AraUa, 1165, 1230, 1252 
Aralo- Caspian «k-pressi<)ii, 41, 42, 49, 185, 
318, 319, M3, 527, 529, 530 I 

Arapahoe Group, 1244 
Ararat, Mount, 275, 323 ; fulgurites on, 433 
Araiuwrid, 1246 
• Anitisxmtes, 1085, 1140 
A mdtW'loxylon:, 1002, 1043, 1066, 1085 
Arl)roatU Flags, 1008 

Arm. 1139, 1186, 1232, 1253, 1263, 1282, 
1331 

Area-Clay ( Chris tnuiia), 1333 
J/v3<wA.v, 1058, 1089 

Arcluean, use of term, 861, 867 ; discussion 
as to origin of rocks called, 864, 870 
A reined Iscds, 1020 
xirckivlurus, 1273 
A rail woe idwr Is, 1021 
xirohwoerlwius, 938 
.*• I rch n 'oeya.fh os, 9 1 2 

Arclneol(')gv and Geology, relative limits of, 
1357 

xirekwopUris, 984, 1002, 1012, 1039 
xirckaH)pteryx, 1127*, 1155 
rcJuvopl lilts, 1032 
xirelucoseypk ('<(■■, 911 
.*-1 rohmozemites, 1033 
xirehemodou, 1003 

. 1 ■rchetjosaurus, 1068 

Amhuksmm. 943, 1003, 1010 
ArcJmmdes, 1022, 1062 
,1 rch ! Ill yk fens, 1033 
xiridhiuius^ 1032 

Arctic Fresh -water Bed (Pleistocene of 
Norfolk), 1280, 1288 

Arctic regions, proof's of former warm climate 
in, M, 1108, 1129, 1159, 1209, 1271 ; 
'former southward extension of ocean in, 
42 ; volcano in, 347 ; proofs of upheaval 
in, 387 ; Old Bed Sandstone in, 1012; 
Carhonil^rous rocks in, 1056 ; Permian 1 


in, 1081 ; Trias of, 1108 ; Jurassic, 
1158, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 1208 ; Miocene, 
1271 ; possible former laud connection in, 
between the Old and New AVorlcls, 1365 
xirctocephahis, 1245 
Arctocyon, 1226, 1234 
xirctmiiys, 1336, 1352 
xirdea, 1254 

xlrenicolites, 913*, 924, 939 
Areiiig group, 945, 952 
xirethusma, 972 
Arfvedsonite, 101 
xirgala, 1254 

Argentina, geological map of, 11 
xirges, 985 

Argillaceous, defined, 137 ; deposits, 167 
Argillite, 172, 247 
xiTyillocJielys, 1231 
xirglllornls, 1226 

Arnon in atmosphere. 36 ; in mineral springs, 
471 

Argovian Substage, 1149 
rgyrosauTUS, 1218 

Aridity in relation to the disintegration of 
rocks, 435 
Ariegites, 241, 243 
xirietites, 1119, 1133, 1134*, 1136 
Arietites obtusns, Zone of, 1133 

Turiieri, Zone of, 1133 

xU'ionellus, 914 
xi risfA)eystites, 938 
1226, 1298 
Arkose, 166 
Armadillos, fossil, 1273 
Armorican chain of plication, 394 
xlrwioceras, 1133 

Aininsiaii Stage (Pliocene), 1278, 1290,|1293 

Aroids, fossil, 1224 

xirpaddtes, 1089 

Artesia, 1028 

Artesian wells, 467* 

xirthrophycm, 936 

xirthropitm, 1035, 1065 

xirthrosUgma, 1002, 1014 

Arthrostyim, 939 

Artinskian (Permian), 1069, 1077 | 

Arwndo, 1165 
Aroicola, 1285, 1336, 1352 
“Arvonian,” 896 
Asaplulina, 922 
xXsapIidluSy 922 

Asaphidai appear in Cambrian strata, 923 
Asaphus, 9^, 940, 941* 

Asbestos, 113 

Ascension Island, 275, 347 
xUcQceras, 940 
Ash, oldest species of, 1204 
Ash, volcanic, 173, 273 ^ 

Ashdown Sand, 1184 

Asia, area, mean height and greatest eleva- 
tion of, 49 ; proportion of coast- line of, 
54 ; active volcanoes in, 348 ; transport 
of dust by wind in, 437, 439, 440 ; deserts 
of, 443 ; diminished rainfall in, 528 
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Asia, x'lre- Cambrian rocks in, 906 ; Silurian 
in, 979 ; Devonian, 996 ; Carboniferous, 
1057 ; Permian, 1078 ; Trias, 1107 ; Jur- 
assic, 1157, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 1209 ; 
Eocene, 1239 ; Oligocene and Miocene, 
1272 

Asilus^ 1133 

■■■■'/ .V. 987 
937 

A I.-’ m. 1209 

Aspidocer'cus 1119, 1142, 1144, 1145 
Aspidoceras perariuaturn, Zone of, 1142, 1144 
Aspidorhynchus, 1143, 1218 
98-1: 

A^idenltr^, lO'M) 

Aapdenium, 1158, 1165, 1224 
Assise, definition of a palaeontological, 860 
Adarte, 1078, 1116, 1119*, n87, 1230, 
1256, 1272, 1277, 1285*, 1331 
Astartian (Kimeridgian), 1145, 1149, 1153 
Aster acanthus j 1142 
^1 sterohlastus, 938 

Asterocakmites, 937, 984, 1002, 1012, 1028, 
1030, 1034 
Asteroceras, 1133 
AsterochUvna^ 1066 
Asteroidea (star-fislies) fossil, 939 
Asterolepis, 1005 

Asterophi/lUtcs, 1027*, 1028, 1065 
Asteroplax, 1013 
Asterusteus^ 988 
AsUieiiodoti, 1159 

Astian Stage, 1278, 1290, 1291, 1292 
Astieria, 1183 
Astoria Shales, 1272 
A strmo inorpha, 1086 
A stTmospongia, 937 
Astrocmila, 1114 
Astroconia, 937 
Astxodcni^ 1210 

Astronomy, relation of, to Geology, 1, 4, 13 
Astropecten, 1139 
Adyloshini'jia.; 937 
A::avi;e.s, 131 

Atberfield Clay, 1185, 1186 
Atkyris, 986, 1022, 1066, 1096 
Atlantic Ocean, characters of, 38 ; variations 
in sea -level of 43 ; submarine eruption 
in, 334, volcanoes of, 340, 347 ; rates of 
advance of tidal wave in, 577 ; tempeni- 
ture-distribution in, 558 ; height of waves 
in, 561 ; depth of wave-action in, 562 ; 
climate affected f>y, 565 ; ocean currents 
in, 577 ; proofs of upheaval in, 622 ; area 
of foraminiferal ooze in, 624 ; indica- 
tions of uprise of floor of, 1302 ; origin of 
basin of, 1367 
A Uatitosaurus, 1 1 26 
Atlautosaurus Beds, 1159 
Atmosphere, currents of, affected l>y terres- 
trial rotation, 22 ; height of, 34 ; pressure 
of, 35, 44, 723 ; original constitution of, 
35 ; supposed former greater amount of 


carhoiiio acid in, 35, 1019 ; composition 
of, 36 ; water- vapour in, 37, 447 ; con- 
nection of varying pressure of, with vol- 
canic (Tn])tions. 281 ; disturbance of, by 
volc:mii- of Krakatoa, 2fH ; 

■iraiispnr; o!' vccr.-uiii- dust l)y, 293, 295 ; 
geological action of, 431 ; cause of move- 
ments of, 431 

Atmospheric pressure, 43)1 ; alVccis volcanic 
activity, 281 ; affects watcr-h^vel, 446 ; 
affects springs, 467 

Atolls, 616*, 618*, 619 ; probal)ly based on 
volcanic pi'aks, 336 
A tract it es, 1088 
Atri/pa, 940, 948*, 986 
Atif.rda 1260, 1270 

Anccl/a, 1066, 1116, 116f) 

A uchen.aspls, 942 
Augeugneiss, 257, 682 

I Augite, 102, 146; artificial production of, 
403, 413 ; conversion of, into hornblende, 
424 ; as a eoutaet-mineral, 773 
Augite -andesite, 229 ; artificial proAiction 
of, 404 

porphyry, 233 

rock, 232, 251 

schist, 251 

Augitgnumlite, 258 

Angitite, 240 ; artificially formed, lOt; 

Auk, bones of Great, in sbellnnonmls, 13,60' 
Autacaceras^ 1088 
Anlacopteris, 1019, 1036 
A uh>i‘i>pi n na 937 
I Aul.ojik}flhi)n„ 1021 
I Avloponty 981, ,1021 
I Aut(>ste(/(\% 10(56 
[ Anricult(, 1215 
Aurinia, 1277, 1286* 

Australia, geologicail maps of, 11 ; area, nu'uii 
height, and highest (devation of, 41* ; pro- 
portion of eoast-Hnu of, 54 ; Great. Ihinhu’ 
reef of, 616 ; uprise of (Jummslund coast 
of, 622 

pre-Uambriau rocks of, 907 ; ( 'ambriau, 

933 ; Eiliirian, 979 ; Devonian, 999 ; 
OarlKmiferous, 1058; IVrmiati, 1079 ; 
Trias, 1108; Jurassic, 1161 ; ( h’(‘taecous, 
1218; Eocene, 1244; Gligocenc, 12*50; 
supposed form(,*r councejiou of, with 
South Ameihsa, 1273 ; .Mioianu'i deposits 
in, 1274; idioccue, 1299; IdciHtoc.cjic, 
1316 

Austria, gcolngiral mails of, 9; earth(|nakcH 
in, 3o9 ; reguma.! mctaiunriiliiMn iin SOL 
804, 805 

— — i>rc-Cambriau rtH'ks in, 901 ; Gambriam, 
929 ; Hlluriau, 973, 976 ; Devonian, 993, 
994 ; Garboniferous, 1055 ; Permium, 1076 ; 
Trias, 1099; Jurassic, 1155; (hetat ‘cons, 
1205; Koccn<‘, 1239; Miocime^r, 1268 ; 
Pliocene, 129Ji ; glaciation in, 1338 
Auswcichu ugscl i vage, 68 1 
Aiithigenic, 90 
Anloclastic, 683 
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Aiitomorpliie, 89, 151 
Autiinian (Permian), 1069 
Auvergne, literature of volcanic geology of, 
280 ; poperiteof, 175, 751, 1254; volcanic 
plieuomena of, 268 ; old fumaroles of, 
269 ; no liistoric eruptions in, 278, 280 ; 
successive eruptions of, 281 ; lireaclied 
cones of, 297 ; lava- dammed lakes of, 
308 ; fresliness of some lavas in, 310 ; 
trachyte -puys of, 323, 329, 330, 342, 
761 ; crater-lakes of, 325 ; tuff cones or 
puys of, 327* ; hydrocarbons associated 
with peperites in, 357 ; Oligocene lakes 
of, 1254 ; volcanic action begun in Oligo- 
ceue time in, 1254 ; former glacier^s in, 
1308, 1336 
Avalanches, 493, 534 
AveUatm, 1170 

Avienla, 986, 1078, 1088, 1095*, 1116, 
1231, 1282 

Avicula-contorta-zone, 842, 1094, 1096, 
1101, 1106 

Avicii%i>ecf.m, 969, 9S6, 1021*, 1022, 1078 

Axiu'iff^^ 1256 
Axiolitie, 132 

Ayrnestry Limestone, 953, 960 
Azo-lnimic acid, 598, 599 
Azoic rocks, 861, 867 
^Azores, 334, 341, 347 

Bal:)ylon, growth of dust and soil at, 438 
“ Backs or strike-joitits, 660 
Baeteria, ld)eratiou of sulphur l;)y, 579 ; 
nitriiication l)y, 599 ; in the production of 
&c., 606 
986, 1103 

BiwuiUes, 1170* ; extinction of, 1222 
Bad Lands, 464*, 465 
BmliolUes, 1089 
Ba<ji(rhU,% 1298 
Baggy (h’oup, 989 
Bagsiiot Series, 1229, 1232 
Bakm, 1065, 1086, 1112, 1165 
Bamlia, 941, 985, 1023, 1031, 1135 
Bajocian Grou]), 1131, 1139, 1150 
Bajnvariaii Series, 1106 
Bahamas, teoliau rocks of, 161 ; receirt up- 
rise of, 381 

BaJcmxlUa, 1066, 1067* 

Bala Group, 945, 947 
Bff /n ' w optem^ 1251 
B<f/(i/iiip/ii/lii(/, 1257 
Balanus, 1250 
Balaton Lake, 518 
Balatonian Group, 1106 
Bttkd(yniitM^ 1097 

Baltic Sea, variations in level of, 43, 377, 
380 ; lagoons of, 513 ; Cambrian rocks 
around, 924 ; Silurian system in basin of, 
966 f Pleistocene history of, 1332 
Baltimorite, 105 
Bfwibanafjites, 1107 
Bamboo, fossil, 1276 
Banakite, 228, 236 


Banded structure, 131, 232, 246, 256, 711, 
788, 869, 884 
Banhsia, 1262 
Bannisdale Flags, 964 
Baptanodon, 1126 
Baptanodon Beds, 1159 
BaptosauTus, 1215 

Barbados, geological map of, 11 ; upraised 
coral - reefs of, 382 ; upraised modern 
limevStone in, 613, 622 
Barbatia, 1331 
Barbel, fossil, 1287 

Barium, proportion of in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 86, 107 
Barnacles, protective influence of, 604 
Barometer, indications of atmospheric con- 
ditions given by, 431, 432 
Barrcmdeocrinus, 968 
Barrcuuiia, 945, 946 
Barremien, 1197 
Barren Island, 336 
Barrier Beefs, 616, 618* 

Barroisia, 1166 

Bars along coast-lines, 55 ; of rivers, 510 
Barton Clay (Bartoiiian), 1229, 1233, 1234, 
1240 

Barytes, 107, 165, 814 
Basalt, native koii in, 93 ; gradation of, into 
obsidian, 137 ; gases in, 142 ; decomposi- 
tion of, into wacke, 168 ; and allied rocks 
described, 231 ; characters of, 234* ; 
varieties of, 235 ; analyses of, 239 ; beat 
evolved l:)y, in crushing, 401 ; artificial 
production of, 404, 405, 406 ; weathering 
of, 455 ; nnmher of cubic feet of, to one 
ton in air and in sea-water, 568 ; inter- 
calated sheets of, 756, 761, 763 ; persist- 
ence of streams of, 763 ; as a constituent 
of volcanic plateaux, 763 ; contact meta- 
morphism by, 769, 770, 772 ; alteration 
of by contact with coal, 775 
Basalt-glass, 235, 770 

Basaltic structure. Sec Columnar structure 
Basauite, 237 

Basic igneous rocks, caustic influence of, 
776 

Bastite, 102, 105 

Bath, annual discharge of mineral matter by 
warm springs at, 477 

Bathonian Group, 1131, 1140, 1150, 1158, 
1160, 1161 
Bath-stone, 1140 
Bathyopsis, 12'43 
Bathyopsis Beds, 1243 
Bathyurus, 933, 978 
Batiilaria, 1238, 1250 
Batocrinus^ 1022 
BatoUUs, 1169* 

Bats, early forms of, 1227, 1234, 1237, 1254 
Bauxite, 84, 169, 186 

Bavaria, geological maps of, 9 ; pre-Cam- 
brian rocks oF, 901 ; Triassic, 1098 ; 
Jurassic, 1155 ; Cretaceous, 1205 ; Eocene, 
1239 ; glaciation of, 1338 
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Bavarilla, 922 
Bayania, 1238, 1253 
Bays, 55 

Beach, nature and origin of a, 383, 557* ; 
deposits of, 580 

Beaches, Eaised, 29, 383*, 1325*, 1331, 
1345 ; abundant in higher latitudes, 384* ; 
formed during pauses in the emergence of 
land, 1324 
Beania, 1112 

Bear Island, Old Red Sandstone in, 1012 
Bears, fossil, 1264, 1278, 1287, 1355, 1356 
Beaufort Beds (South Africa), 1080 
Beaver, geological influence of, 601 *, fossil, 
1249, 1254, 1263, 1271, 1278, 1287, 1356 
Bed, definition of, 635, 860 
Bedded structure, 136 
Bedding, forms of, 634 
Beds 'or Assise, 860 
Beech, fossil, 1165, 1210, 1224, 1287 
Bela, 1286 

BeleniniteUa, 1172*, 1173 
Belemnitella mucronata, Zone of, 1132, 1193, 
1201 

Beleinnites, 1120, 1137, 1173 
Belemnites brunsvicensis, Zone of, 1182, 1184 

jaculum, Zone of, 1182, 1183, 1184 

lateralis. Zone of) 1182, 1183, 1184 

minimus. Zone of, 1182, 1184 

Bekmnocrimis, 1 022 

Belenmoids, development of, in Mesozoic 
time, 1083, 1088, 1118 ; declined in 
Cretaceous time, 1118 ; stratigraphical 
value of, 1119 ; disappearance of, 1171, 
1222 

Belermotcuthis, 1173 

Belgium, geological maps of, 9 ; whet-slates 
of, 171 ; traces of subsidence and re- 
elevation of coast of, 608 ; great over- 
thrust fault in, 693, 1370 ; mctamoridiisin 
of the Ardennes in, 799 ; Cambrian 
system in, 927 ; Silurian, 971 ; Devonian, 
991 ; Carboniferous, 1051 ; Cretaceous, 
1195 ; Eocene, 1234 ; Oligoceue, 1255 ; 
Miocene, 1267 ; Pliocene, i28S ; Pleisto- 
cene, 1337 

Belinnms, 1012, 1024 
BelleropJioii, 914*, 939* 940, 986, 1023, 
1076 

Bellia, 1297 

Belly River Series, 1217 
Belodon, 1090 
Belocems, 986 
Belonites, 148 
Belonorhynchus, 1109 
Belomskmus, 1218 
Beloptera, 1231 
Belosepia, 1226 
Beloteuthis, 1118 
Belvedere-Schotter, 1294 
Bembridge Beds, 1250 
Bemckeia, 1097 

Bengal, volcanoes of Bay of, 386 
Bemiettites, 1185 


Benthos, 827 
Benton Group, 1215 
Bcrenicea, 1115, 1168 
Berg, sands of, 1256 
Bering Sea, submarine eruption in, 333 
Bermudas, amliau rocks of, 161, 413, 609, 
614 ; recent subsidence of, 444 ; wind- 
borne fauna and llora of, 445 ; red earth 
of, 458 ; mangrove' jungles of, 609 
Beniissartian, 1198 
Berwynia, 936 

Beryeidm, early forms of, 1173 
Beriftx psis, 1173 
Ikttorufla, 1245 

Betali 1257, 12{)3, 1288, 1304*, 1315 
/hu/zAto, 923, 940, 941, 985, 100(5, 1023, 
1031 

Biauc.one, 115(5 
Hillltuisena, 915 
Biotite, 101 

B i 0 1 ite - ol i v i n e - ro( ‘.k , 2 4; 1 
Bircdi, Arctic, as c.vidence of cold ejimate, 
1288 

Birch, fossil, 1271, 127(5, 1287 
Birds, suppos(Hl cnrlicsi, forms of, 1090 ; 
oldest known, 1127*; CretiuusiuK, 1175, 
1177*, 1178*, 1208; Tertiary, 1226, 1218, 
1254, 1287, 1295 
Birikalk ” of Norw'iiy, 900 
Birk('iii((, 942 
Birkhill Sliah(H, 9(55 
BBou, 1287, 1297, 1358 
BivSon, genlogicad action of, 604 ; fossil 
1273, '1287 

Bilhinla, 1202, 1253, 1287, 1333 
BUkiiih'/lfu 1287 
Bitter spar, 107 
Bitter waters, 472 
BiUhm, 1272 
Bituminous odour, 140 
Black as a tint of rocks, 139 
Blaekluiinl ironst-one, 1 87 
Black<lown Beds, 11S9 
Bhudvlieath Beds, 1229, 1230 
Black Sea, large proportion <»r Milp1iuri't1c<l 
hydrogen in wate.r of, 47, (52x ; didta, of 
Danube in, 51(5, 517 ; tides in, 55(5 
Blanco Stage (Pliocene)i 1299 
Blufmdhtm, 1141 

Blastohls as charac.teristic fossils, 8557 ; primi- 
tive forms of, 9558 ; inereast* of in Devfmiau 
time, 984 ; maximum development of, 
1021 ; extinction of, 1082 
BlaUina, 1073, 1133, 1273 
Bleaching in contact imd.aimu’pliisni, 768 
Blo(‘ks, (‘rratic.. Bee Erratic. Ivloi-ks 
Bbx-.ks, volcanic, 172, 275, 754, 755* 
l>loo<l-rjdn, 414 

Blown sand, varieties ol5, 161, origin of, 440 
Blow-pipe tt*.sts for minemlH, 118 
Blue, as a c‘.olour of roc.ks, 139 
Blue muds of sea-bottom, 582, 601 
Boar, Wild, fossil, 1237, 1272, 1287, 1295 
1356 
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Boghead, 184, 1018, 1026, 1075 
Bog-iron-ore, 96, 187, 194, 612, 812 
Bognor Beds, 1229, 1231 
Bogoslof, a submarine volcano, 333 
Bogs, 606 

B he • 'v 1 of, 9 ; pre-Cambriaii 

.■'■‘a- !■■■■■■ ; rian, 928; Silurian, 

973 ; Devonian, 993 ; Carboniferous, 1055 ; 
Permian, 1068, 1074 
Bolinerz, 187, 194 
Bojau gneiss, 901 
Boiderian Stage, 1267, 1289 
Boll la-, 979 
Jhloilon, 1128 
Bombs, volcanic, 172, 274 
Bone-beds, 181, 627, 1039, 1094, 1095 
Bone-caves, formation ob 478 ; preservation 
of auiimil remains in, 827. Sea also uiulirr 
Fissures 

Bononiau, 1148, 1149, 1157 

JloocJut'rus^ 1273 

Booin, Olay of, 1255 

Boraeic aeld at fumaroles, 209, 314 

Borax lakes, 525 

IWenJai, 1217 

Bon'lN 1240 

Bores, tidal, 557 

Boricky’s nie.tliod of rock aaialysis, 118 
Borxla-, 1036 
Borolanite, 222, 223 

Boron at volcanic vents, 269, 314 ; as a 
mineralising agent, 415, 809 ; in brine- 
spring, 472 

1299 

Bors(‘!de, 93 

/>Vw, 1293, 1297, 1338, 1358 
B(mlf(phiu% 1297 
Bosnia, geological maps of, 9 
Bosnian Croup, 1106 

Bosses, structure and origin of, 722 ; of 
granite, 723 ; of other rocks tliau granite, 
730 ; elTects of, on contiguous rocks, 730, 
767 ; iulliience of contiguous rocks on, 
731 ; connection of, with volcanic action, 
731 ; association of, with crystalline schists, 
731' 

Bostonite, 219, 220 

Bothnia, Gulf of, change of level in, 377, 
380, 387 ; glaciation of, 1332 
JMh/tUxMaris, 939 
/iollrriulcjns, 998, 1005 
Jiotlia'ios^ondyluSi 1146 
Bothfodmidfon^ 991, 1002, 1028 
BcdhrolahiSf 1273 
Bottom-ice, 189 
BottosaimiSi 1217 

Boulder- beds, 113, 249, 250, 891, 1057, 
1058, 1059, 1079, 1239 
Boulder-clay, 169, 647, 656, 1309, 1331 ; 

rocfs contorted under, 648, 669, 1309 
Boulders in Carboniferous system, 1016 ; in 
Chalk, 1163 ; in Eocene, 1239 
Boxtrbon, Isle of, 297, 323, 336, 339 
Jknmjuetia, 1136 


Boiirgneticrmus, 1168 
Bournemouth, leaf-beds of, 1229, 1232 
Bovey Tracey, lignites of, 1229, 1233, 
1251 

Bowen Formation (Queensland), 1058 
Bowlingite, 105 
“Box-stones” (Pliocene), 1281 
Bracheux, Sables de, 1235 
Brachiopoda, evolution of, 847 ; earliest 
forms of, 914*, 915 ; maximum develop- 
ment of, 939, 985 ; waning of, 1022, 1088, 
1115 

Bmchymeto^ms, 1 023 
Brachymylus, 1144 
Hrachyops^ 1079 

Brachyjdiyllunif 1059, 1086, 1133 
Brackiesham Beds, 1229, 1232 
Bradford Clay, 1138, 1140, 1142 
Brahmanian Stage, 1106 
Bramathemm^ 127 8 
.BrwihchiosaurUi% 1068 
Bmncoceras^ 986 
Brandschiefer, 184 
Brauns’ solution, 115 

Brazil, depth of weathered rock in, 458 ; 
orr-rrd:''ns of ants in, 628 

l’>iv;i r,>r.. 567 

Breaks in the sirccession of organic remains, 
842, 857 

Breccia, 113, 163, 173, 627 ; osseous, 181, 
627, 1094, 1237, 1266 
Brecciated structure, 135 
Breyiiia, 1272 
Brick-clay, 168 

Brick -earth, 161, 460; as a PaljeolitMc 
deposit, 1^50 
Bridger Group, 1243 
Brienz, Lake of, 510 
Brine springs, 451, 472 
“Brioverian System” (pre- Cambrian), 901 
Brissqpneustes^ 1208 
Brmo2)d.% 1269 

Britain, geological maps of, 8 ; Carbonifer- 
ous volcanic history of, 174, 175, 275, 
281, 292, 327, 348, 755*-758, 763, 1040, 
1041, 1043, 1045 ; pitchstones of, 149, 
216 ; trachytes and phonolites of, 226, 
348 ; andesites of, 230, 348 ; basalts of, 
235 ; foliated serpentine of, 242 ; Per- 
mian volcanic history of, 275, 276, 279, 
281, 292, 348, 751, 761, 1070 ; Tertiary 
volcanic history of, 281, 345, 348, 351, 
1252 ; fall of volcanic dust on, from Ice- 
land, 295 ; granophyre domes of, 329, 
351 ; basalt-plateaux of, 345, 348, 361 ; 
pre-Cambrian volcaixic action in, 348, 891 ; 
system of dykes in, 346, 886, 1252 ; earth- 
quakes in, 359, 363, 364, 371 ; raised 
beaches of, 385, 512, 1324, 1325*, 1331 ; 
submerged forests of, 389 ; fjords of, 391 ; 
subsidence of. coal -fields in, 399 ; sand- 
dunes of, 442 ; landslips of, 480 ; river 
action in, 483, 484, 486, 487, 489, 490, 
493, 507 ; lowering of surface of by chemi- 
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cal solution, 489 ; river terraces iu, 507, 
1358 ; lagoon barriers in, 513 ; tempera- 
ture-observations in lakes of, 520 ; tides 
in, 558 ; height of waves in, 561 ; measure- 
ments of force of waves in, 561 ; breaker 
action on coasts of, 567, 569, 570^-574 ; 
discoloration of sea around, after rain, 577 ; 
estimated rainfall and annual denudation 
of, 591 ; submarine platform of, 596^^ ; 
peat-mosses of, 607*, 60S*; isoclinal fold- 
ing in, 676* ; overthrust faults in, 691, 
692, 793*5 892* ; petrographical volcanic 
province in, 707 ; sequence of petrographi- 
cal types in, 709 ; granite bosses of, 726*, 
730*, 778 ; in, 729 ; sills of, 

733*, 735*, '.'i)!' ; crap Live veins in, 738*; 
dykes in, 743-747 ; volcanic necks in, 
749*, 751*; occurrence of “white-trap” 
in, 775 ; contact n:i-iamorj'his!ii in, 768, 
769, 770, 772, 77:), 775 , 778 : regional 
Trc-tcm-'rpl'i-r" in, 792 ; age of youngest 
i iiji of, 797 ; latest plication 
! r.'. i- 797, 952; mining dis- 
tricts of, 815 ; history of the present 
fauna and flora of, 840 
Bi'itain, pre-Cambrian rock's of, 882 ; Cam- 
brian series in, 910 ; Silurian, 942, 945 ; 
Devonian, 988 ; Carboniferous, 1038 ; Per- 
mian, 1069 ; Trias, 1090, 1091 ; Jurassic, 
1131 ; Cretaceous, 1180 ; Eocene, 1229 ; 
Oligocene, 1249 ; volcanic plateau of Ter- 
tiary age, 1252 ; no Miocene deposits 
known in, 1266 ; Pliocene, 1280 ; great 
uplift of south of, since Pliocene tinu\ 
1282; glaciation of, 1302, 1306- 1307, 
1321, 1328 ; Recent or post-glacial sei’ies 
in, 1358 

Brockram, 1070, 1092 
Brodia, 1032 

Bromine at volcanic vents, 269 
Bronsil Grey Shales, 923 
Brontem, 952, 974, 983*, 985 

12:9 

1125 

Bronze section of Prehistoric Period, 1317 

Bronzite, 102 

Brookite, 85 

Brooks and Rivers, 481 

Bwoksella, 912 

Brown as a colour of rocks, 139 
Brown coal, 182 

Brown Coal (Oligocene), 1256, 1257 
Bruxellian, 1234, 1237 
Bryograptus, 923, 949 
Bryozoa. See Polyzoa 
Brymn, 1315 ; as a former of calc-sinter, 
611 

Bilbo, 1254 
Biicapra, 1297 
Buccinofimis, 1285 

Biiccinum, 1187, 1253, 1263, 1277, 1333 
Buchicems, 1213 
Buchites, 1089 

Buckthorn, fossil, 1165, 1276 


Buhrstone, 166 

Building-stones, works on, 7 ; weathering 
of, 454 

Bnlwilna, 1166 

Bullmus, 1202, 1238, 1297, 1352 
BumaMifs, 955 
Bimniiirifs, 1249 
BuiKlncrschiefe.r, S02, 1099, 137)5 
liffuo/iiery.f, 1243 

Bunter (Trias), 1091, 1092, 1097, 1102 
Bi(pirsh\ 1141 
Bifpirsti(<\% 1133 

Burdigalian Stage, 1267, 1270, 1271 
Burlington Group, 1061, 1062 
Burrum IGwination (Queenshuid), 1161 
Buttercup, fossil, 1276 
Buttes, 4)i7, 465, 1)587 
Bymicaufhm, 987 

ByfJionjjU'is^ 1 0)]1 

ByUiojHov^ 9)49 
BytJiol irplih, 9)56, 9S4 

Cactus, fossil, 1224 

Caddis- worm, fossil, 825 ; limestones formed 
l;)y, 1254 
Cadom'us, 114)5 
(Jadomdla, 1116*, 11)56 
C(fdiirr.nfJi('riinii, 1 219 
Caen Stone, 1150 
Ct 1227, 1234 

(Jn'/idtbrrluin, 12)54, 12 5 4, 12 6 8 
(Jfrsidptutf, 12)52 

Caller c.at in Pa4a:‘oiithie. t ime, 1)55)5 
Caillasscs (Moiumc), 12)16 
Cainozoie, or 4V‘rtia.r>\ 861, 1219 
Cif/amifn', 1004, 1012, 1019, 1026, 1065, 
1085, 110)5 
Oifhiiiii/hiti, 1065 
iUthnnochtiiufi, 1002, 1028 
(Ja/ifviotb'iif/nui, lOP.*, 1028, 1065, 1075 
Cdlifimxbin, 124)5 
( kda lit I ipliyll i'lf, 1086 
(fabdHo/iif.ya, i028 
( ■((/(( in<idi(rJ(y,s\ 1028 
(hihipitrui, 9)57 
(hdathhnu, 1120 

(Calaveras skull, discussion regunling, 1)161 
Calcnin^ Grt»ssicr, 12;5t> 

' ■■ r 137 

roc.ks of organic origin, 176, 605, 611, 

612-624 

Calcnreous Grit, .11)51, 1112 
i.hd Carina, 116t> 

(Jalcctniriii'ifH, 9)58, 984 
ikdmda, 984, 985'' 

Caleite, 91, 99, 10t5 ; more duraldc than 
aragonite, l()t>, 155, 177, t51)5 ; ready 
(deavage of, 11)5; eoncretioiuiry forms 
135 ; as a ]»etrifying agent, 474, S)7i ; as 
a constituent of invertebrate skeh'tons, 
830. Sac aim nndcr Caleliim-earbonate. 
Caleiferous Group, 978 
CaleiferouH Sandstone Series, 1042 
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Calcium, proportion of, in outer i)art of 
eartli, 83 ; combinations of, 85 
Calcium-carbonate in sea-water, 46 ; ‘wide 
(iitfusion of, 85 ; mineral forms of, 106 ; 
detection of, in rocks, 117 ; cycle of trans- 
port of, 156 ; infiltrated into calcareous 
rocks imparts to them a crystalline struc- 
ture, 156, 176, 178, 188, 44.4, 474, 475 ; 
deposits of, 176, 190, 446 ; abundantly 
infiltrated into rocks, 428 ; decomposing 
influence of, 470 ; solubility of, 471 ; as 
a petrifying medium, 474 ; wide diffusion 
of, among rocks, as a proof of alteration, 
474 ; in spring waters, 470, 471 ; in 
rivers, 488, 489 ; precipitation of, in salt 
lakes, 530, 531 : pr-c'^ipita^i''.'' of, in the 
sea, 579 ; i . plants, 605, 

e,ii ; of, t)y animals, 612; 

; from tlie gypsum of sea- 

water, 613 ; in mineral veins, 814 
Calcium - pbospluite, 86, 107, 177, 188, 
62j,^, S30 

Calcium-sulpliate in sea-water, 46 ; in tbe 
eartli’s crust, 86 ; alteration of, to native 
sulpliur, 92 ; mineral forms of, 107 ; in 
river water, 488 ; promotes pirecipitation 
of mud, 492. aSV’c (ilso Anliydrite tt/ul 
Gy]>Kum 

Calcium -sulpbide, 93, 451 

Calcination in contact r .■tr.m ■’.i'Tn. 770 

Gulc-sinter, 191, 476, do;., ,;i ; ‘ 

Calderas, 290, 324, 326, 335 
Cakalonian direction of plication in Euro})e, 
394 

(Ml/ldmna, llflS 
(M/liodimia, 1277 

1035, 1080 

(h//i plan’s, 1065 
(Jai/iirls, 1223, 1253 
iktUotju(Uhm, 988 
(XUhnjriqytm, 977 
OaJ /(>/)(>}'((., 939 
f 1 0 4 3 

Gallovian, 1142, 1149, 1153, 1156, 1157, 
1158, 1160 

Caioeems, 1133, 1134* 

Galoccras raricostatnm, Zone of, 1133 
Caloosaluitcbie Group, 1298 
937 

Galmene, 941*, 958, 985 
(Mli/m iiuMkeca, 1 026* 

(Ml'pptAMjmpPuii, 9 5 5 
(Jalpptnm^ 1231 
(JamAi'Wphorla, 986, 1066 
(Mnuwo^nra, 986 
(.ktmawktchia^ 956, 991 
Cambrian system, history of name of, 862, 
909, 916 ; phospbatic nodules in, 180 ; 
glauconitic deposits in, 181 ; volcanic 
pbeffomena of, 313, 348, 761, 910, 916 
927 ; stratigra])bical relations of, to pre- 
Oambrian rocks, 793*, 862 ; general 
characters of, 908 ; rocks of, 909 ; fossils 
of, 910 ; threefold subdivision of, 915 ; 


in Britain, 793*, 883, 915 ; in Scandi- 
navia and basin of Baltic, 924 ; in France 
and Belgium, 927 ; in Spain and Portugal, 

928 ; in Bohemia, 928 ; in Poland, etc., 

929 ; in North America, 929 ; in South 
America, 932 ; in China, 932 ; in India, 
933 ; in Australasia, 933 

Cambridge Greensand, 1175, 1182, 1188 
Camelidse, evolution of the, 847 
Camelopardalis, 1295, 1297 
Camels, fossil, 1249, 1273, 1317 
Oamelus, 1297 
Campagna, Eoinan, 1292 
Camxmnien, 1196, 1201 
Campanile, 1225* 

Campinian Sands, 1337 
Camplomiis, 1179 
Camxitonite, 224, 225 
CampUpteris, 1098 

C;;:i:i maps of, 10; deforrna- 

‘.m..;..,:;-;";'.--.- in, 381, 387 ; rivers of, 
498 ; great lakes of, 519, 523* ; frozen lakes 
and rivers of, 532, 533 ; pre-Camhrian 
rocks of, 868, 876, 879, 902, 930 ; 
Silurian, 977 ; Devonian, 997 ; Old Red 
Saiidstone, 1013 ; Carboniferous, 1061 ; 
Trias, 1109 ; Cretaceous, 1210, 1216 ; 
Oligocene, 1260 ; glaciation of, 1302, 
1307, 1340, 1844 
Canary Islands, 326, 341, 347 
CancdlaHa, 1226, 1248, 1263 
(Jancellophycus, 1151 
Cancrinite, 221 
Canimarles, 1299 
Cants, 1287, 1297, 1336 
Cannel (Parrot) coal, 184 
Cannon-shot gravel, 1323 
Canons, 504, 1382*, 1383, Frontispiece* 
Cape Colony, i)i*e- Cambrian rocks in, 905 ; 
Carboniferous, 1056 ; Permian, 1079 ; 
Trias, 1109 

Cape Fair weather Beds, 1274 
Capercailzie, bones of, in shell mounds, 
1360 

Capo Verde Islands, 341, 347 
f (vs(nirii,s, 1097 
(^{/.pra, 1297 
(^(f.prriihfs, 12()o, 1358 
( ^/jpri/i((, 1170, 1212 
( ^(iprinula, 1170 
ikaprutlnu, 1170 
Capulus, 986 
Caradoc Gronxb 945, 947 
Carbides, jiossible sources of liydrocarbons 
and of grajdnte in earth’s crust, 86, 270, 
318, 879 ; possible connection of, with 
some volcanic nhenmneiu!, 270, 357 
Carbon, pr-r. b; outer part of 
earth, ."3: n.u.i'.m: -r;: element of or- 
ganic life, 86 combinations of, 86 ; un- 
coinl)ined, or native, in rocks, 91 
Carbon-monoxide in rocks, 86, 142 
Carbonaceons, detined, 137 ; deposits, 181 
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Carbonas (mining term), 819 
Carbonates, 106, 117, 158 ; alkaline, de- 
composing power of, 414, 4/0, 599 ; for- 
mation of, by rain, 452 ; by luidergi'ouiul 
water, 473 ; by the sea, 566 ; by organic 
acids, 599 

Carbon-dioxide (carbonic acid), in the atmo- 
sphere, 36, 449, 1019 ; in sea-water, 46 ; 
composition of, 86 ; solubility of, 86, 449 ; 
in rocks, 86, 106, 142, 143 ; at volcanic 
vents, 268, 313, 314, 357, 469 ; at mud 
volcanoes, 318 ; in coal-mines, 427 ; in 
rain, 449, 450 ; solvent power of, 451 ; in 
soil, 460, 469 ; removal of, from atmo- 
sphere by plants, 597 ; geological action 
of, possibly often initiated by organic 
acids, 598 ; supposed former greater 
amount of, in atmosphere, 35, 1019 ; varia- 
tions ill amount of atmospheric, invoked 
to explain changes of climate, 1327 
Carhimia, 1031 

nm'hoiurnhf, 1023, 1031, 1077 
Cnroonikroiis Limestone, conditions of de- 
posit of, 652, 657 ; volcanic zones in, 
755 ; fossils of, 1025 ; description of, 
1039 


Carboniferous Slate, 1046 
Carboniferous System, volcanic phenomena 
in, 348, 755''-758, 763, 1015, 1040, 1041, 
1043, 1045, 1046, 1047, 1058, 1061 ; re- 
appearance of organisms from lower hori- 
zons in, 856 ; detailed account of, 1014. ; 
rocks forming, 1014 ; two phases of sedi- 
mentation in, 1014 ; origin of coal of, 
1017 ; marine fauna of, 1020 ; ilora of, 
1025 ; supposed proofs of glaciation in, 
1050, 1057, 1059 ; in Enro])e, 1037, 
1051 ; in Britain, 1038 ; in Africa, 1056 ; 
in Asia, 1057 ; in Australasia, ] 058 
Carcharias, 1298 

Oarcharodon, 1242, 1255, 1269, 1289 
(Jar diaster, 1168 

Cardiaster fossarius, Zone of, 1182, 1189 
Card/inia, 1116 
Oardiocarpns, 1028, 1031* 

Cardioceras, 1119, 1142, 1145 
Cardioceras alternans, Zone of, 1145 

cordatum, Zone of, 1142 

Oardiodou, 1142 
Oardiola, 94-75 962*, 986 
Car diopter is, 1012, 1036 
Cardita, 1088, 1237, 1257, 1263, 1264*, 
1277 


Cardium, 1088, 1116, 1169, 1225*, 1248, 
1263, 1277, 1331 
Careiitonien, 1196, 1200 
Cariiithian Stage (Trias), 1101, 1103, 1106 
Cariocarls, J949 
Carnallite, 108, 190, 1074 
Carnivora, evolution of the, 848 ; fossil 
forms of, 1226, 1227, 1249, 1254, 1265 
1273, 1278, 1297, 1299, 1315, 1317, 1353 
1263 

1028, 1075 


Carps, fossil, 1258 

Carstoue (Cretaceous), 1182, 1184, 1189 
Caryocrinus, 938 
Oaryovumoji, 937 
CaryophyUia, 1167, 1257 
(^ I- ryii,'</)'ijtt//t<\ 93/ 

Caspian Sea, originally a |)art of tlic ocen,n, 
41, 42 ; average depth of, 49 ; oil s])rings 
of, 185, 319 ; nind v<dcanoes of, 318 ; 
sand dunes of, 443 ; accomit of, 527; 
salts in water of, 529 
Cassia, 1165, 1232 

Cassian Beds (IVias), 1101, 1102, 1103, 
1106 

CassiancUi t, 1 0 8 8 

Cassidaria, 1231, 1252, 1271, 1283 
(Jussis, 1231, 1263, 1283 
(Jasta)iea, 1257, 1292 
Castocriiius, 938 
Castor, 1287 
Cat, fossil, 1263, 1278 
Cataclastic stnu'.ture, 135, 421 
Catathhovs, 12*13 
(Mopi/f/ns, 1189 
Catskill Samlstone, 997 
Catimis, 1122, 1147 
CaidiiiUcs, 1165 

Cauloptcrls, 997, 1026, lOdti, 1085 
Caustic action of igneous rocks, 710, 731, 
775 

Cave-bear, 1355, 1358 

Cave-nieu (Pahe.olitliic), jn’cliabU', life, of, 
1355 ; carvings and frescoes by, 1355 
Cavernous structure, 133 
Caverns, carilKiuakes caused by eollaps(‘. of 
roofs of, 369, -179 ; evidence, of upheaval 
from sea-worn, 383 ; formation of, in 
careous rocks l)y solution, 477* ; preser- 
vation of animal remains in, 827 ; (am- 
taining Paimolithic <leposit,s, 1350 ; with 
Neolithic remains, 1358, 1359 
Cavities, liquid and gus-lilled, in (‘rYstals, 
142, 410 

CehocJmras, 1234, 1255 
Celestine, 86 
(Mlaria, 1168 
Cdkptmt, 1246, 1274 
Cellular structure, 183 
Cellulose, 830 
fWtitrs, 1089 

Cementing materials of Hcdiiiumtarv rocks, 
160, 164, 416 
Oenufut-stoue, 191 

Cement-stone Croup (Sc-otlaml), 1042 
Cenomanian, 1182, 1189, 1194,1196, 1200, 
1203, 1206, 1207 
Centroerras, 986 
Ceidrourda, 986 
Oephalaspis, 942, 1004*, 1005 
CephaUtes, 1167 
(kphahufith’, 1254 
Cephal ograptns, 968 
Cephalonia, “Hea-mills” of, 354 
Cephalopoda, palamntological value of, 837 
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1088, 1118 ; evolution of the, 846 ; 
earliest forms of, 914*, 915 ; contrast 
between Paheozoic and Mesozoic, 1082 ; 
reached their climax in Triassic time, 1088 ; 
began to wane in Jurassic time, 1118 ; 
Cretaceous types of, 1171 
('jcpJhalxythe.m., 1012 
('‘rntuii’iiniy-Jn, 989 

T.'/vo'/nivo'/.s-, 922, 940, 941, 958*, 1024 
Ceralitvs, 1087* 

Oeratitoids, cliaracteristic of the early 
Mesozoic ages, 1083 
1273 

VvrfUops, 1176 
Ccratops Beds, 1244 
CJei'atopyije^ 922 

Ceratopygc Limestone, 968, 969 
Ckratodm, 1005, 1089, 1041 
0(’r(U()mimL% 1126 
CeriopoTK, 1115, 1189 

(Jenthhm, 1117, 1170, 1225*. 1248, 1263, 
1300 

Oeriuiium Stage (Vienna l)asin), 1268 
(Jeromya^ 1140 

Cernis, 1268, 1285, 1297, 1355 
Cetacea, fossil, 1261 
Celumufm, 1125, 1145 
Cluibasite, 104 
aiuvfetes, 1021 
Clialcedoiiy, 89, 831 
( 'itiifiri.fin'ri ti/ii, 1249, 1265, 1297 
Cliaik, 155*, .179; plm.^plintic, 187, 627; 
absorbent power of, 410; aJteratioii of, 
into marlde, 722 ; composition and origin 
of, 1162 

Chalk, divisions of the, 1182, 1189 
Chalk Marl, 1182, 1190 
Chalk Kock, 1192 
Olialybeate springs, 471, 476 
Clndybit.'', 107 
C/niiii'/. 1226, 1283 
(jhom}vc>yp(trL% 1236 
CJkiidh ro/ts, 1231 
(liamj)lain perind, 1319, 1344 

^ V.' '/ //.-■?/, 'iv/ ii ruft, 1217 

( \uif f'/i H'l'tt, 1206 

Ohara, 524, 525, 605, 611, 1185, 1235, 
1247*, 1270 

Cliari Group (India), 1160 

Oharmouthian Stage, 1151, 1152 

(VatsjHdpyi (Phacops), 967 

(.diattahoocluie Beds, 1272 

Chazy Limestone, 978 

Ohsiracanthus, 1005 

Chmrodus, 1031*, 1032 

Oheirolepis (conifer), 1110, 1140 

Cheifokpis (fish), 1005 

Clmrosaurus^ 1089 

OheirofMrimi, 1089 

C%ei'Mmis, 922, 940, 941, 985 

Ohellean Seiies, 1349 

Chelone, 1147, 1173, 1207, 1237 

Ohelonia, appeared in Mesozoic time, 1122 

Ohelydra, 1254 


Chemical analysis of rocks, 116 ; synthesis, 
119 ; action, rise of temperature from, 
400 

Qhemnitda, 1103 
Chemung Groni^, 997 
Chert, 180, 195, 625, 831, 1015, 1041 
Chesapeake Beds, 1272 
Chester Group, 1061, 1062 
Chestnut, fossil, 1224, 1294 
Chevrotains, fossil, 1249 
Chiastolite, 103, 428, 779 
Chiastolite-slate or schist, 248, 779, 780 
Chicago, future submergence of, 387 
Chickweed, fossil, 1276 
Chidra Group (India), 1079 
Chilled edges of intrusive rocks, 728, 732, 
735, 739, 745, 747 
Ghiumra.^ 1255 
Chimferoids, fossil, 988, 990 
Chimborazo, 324, 329 

China, geological map of part of, 10 ; dust- 
drift of, 439 ; loess of, 439 ; pre-Cambrian 
rocks of, 906 ; pre-Palseozoic erosion in, 
908 ; Cambrian, 932 ; Silurian, 979 ; 
Devonian, 996 ; Carboniferous, 1057 
Obma-'rv, 105 

. l-:6, 1245, 1299 
Cbipola Beds, 1272 
Chirox, 1243 
Chitin, 830 
Chitra^ 1297 
Ohlcmiys, 1169 

Chlorides, 108 ; in solution in bidue -springs, 
472 

Chlorine, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; comhinations of, 87, 108 ; at 
volcanic vents, 269, 307 ; influence of, in 
crystallisation of rocks, 407, 415 
Chlorite, 105, 474 
Chlorite-schist, 253 
Chloritic Marl, 1182, 1188, 1190 
Cliloritisation, 791 
Chloritoid, 105 
Qlwcmocems, 940 
Ghmrapotamus, 1234, 1251, 1267 
ClmroniOTUs, 1234 
Chonclres (cosmic dust), 584 
Ohmidrites, 927, 936, 984, 1258 
Ckmetes, 939, 986, 1022, 1066 
Ghonetina, 1066 
Ghonudrophia, 986 
Ghorisastrasa, 1141 
Gkonstocems, 1089 
Ghriacus, 1 243 
“Christiania period,” 1319 
Christmas Island (Indian Ocean), 336, 338, 
341, 622, 626, 791 
Chromite, 97 

Chromium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 87 
C: -7. //.<. 1298 

.v-'s. 1277, 1280*, 1286* 

(■bvvMdin:, 102 
Ckryso'.i'.i:, .105, 242 
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Chimria, 905 

Cidaris, 1087, 1103, 1115*, 1168, 1271 
Cimiiiite, 228 

Cmolestes, 1179 

Cr ,^1141, 1175, 1246 

Cmolodon, 1179 
Cimokmiijs, 1179 
Ciuder Cone, California, 345 
Cinnamoinum, 1164*, 1230, 1247, 1262*, 
1276, 1292 
Oionodou, 1217 
Cipollino, 192, 251 
Cirques or Conies, 1387 
Gissus, 1262 

Citric acid, use of, in rock examination, 117 

Civet, fossil, 1249 

Cladlscites, 1089 

Glad isms, 1035 

Gladochonus, 1021 

Gladocyclus, 1173 

Gladodus, 1024, 1025 

GhfdnpUphis, 1085, 1112, 1185 

a-fdA.jdniili'L 1154 

Gladoiiora, 937 

Cladoselache, 988 

Gladyodtm, 1089 

Glasmdmi, 1243 

Claiborne Beds, 1242 

GlcwsanTus, 1177 

Glarias, 1298 

Clastic structure, 135, 150, 154, 155* 

Clastic Eocks, characters of, 113 
Glathrodid t/on, 984 

^^33 

:-38, 1293,1352 
Glci m UtJm, 1225 * 

Clay, 98 ; search for fossils in, 853 

107, 187, 195, 647, 1016 
:-7, 169, 247 

Clay-slate, 170, 247, 425; “needles” of, 
171, 773, 792; metals found in, 809 
Cleavage, Cleaved structure, 134, 170, 417*, 
418*, 420*; in large masses of rock, 684; 
relation of, to foliation, 686 
94 . 3 * 

< ■■■./>. :.io9 

Gieiido/u, 1271 
Ghipsjjd.rops, 1069 
GHdastA’s, 1215 
Clitf-debris, 160, 164 
Glwuimmvhina, 1 020 
GliiiH>nif//ujd.i(s, 938, 946, 947 
Climate, affected hy the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the air, 36 ; influence of sea on, 
565 ; indicated hy fossils, 834, 853, 943, 
944, 1019, 1129, 1222, 1276; distrihutioii 
ot^ in Jurassic time, 1129 ; in Tertiary 
time, 1222, 1232, 1271 ; gi'udual refri- 
geration of, in late Tertiary time, 1276, 
1278, 1288, 1293, 1301, 1325 
Glimatms, 1007 
Clinkstone, 226 
Clinochlore, 105 


Clmochlore-sehist, 253 
Clinometer, 668* 

Clinton Group, 977 
Glionites^ 1107 
Glisiophyl 1 1 ( w/ , 1021 
GlUamhonites, 932, 940 
Glonocrians, 944 
Glonogmptus, 932, 946, 949 
Clouds, forniatioii of, 447 
. iq07 

< --arlv forms of, 1173, 1207 

e -yd.- n- i-. 1330 
Glyd.ona utUas, 1 OSS 
Glyi>(-((stc:i\ 1245, 12(57 
G/ypens, 1115 

Glynicmnds ami (-linjir/iia, 9S6 
OlyiuciuuKinfi/i/s, 1 OSS 

Coal, cliaraclers of, 1S2 ; varieties of, 1S3* ; 
analyses of, 181 ; elfeets (4’ (h'struet ive 
distillation of, 31 S ; not materially affccbMl 
hy l,)eing depress(;d SOOO nr 10,000 feet, 
399 ; formation of, from vc'gidalih'. m.'^t.er, 
427 ; number of mihie. feet to a, ton of, in 
air and in sea-\vat(‘r, 5(>S ; eha,miels of 
contemporaneous origin in, 639 ; usually 
associated with fireclay or shale, 650* ; 
. o •: r M-; , of, 651 ; joints in, (5(50 ; 

eonlavt melaiimrpliisin, 
769*, 770; mode of oeeurrmu'e of, 101(5; 
origin of, 1017, 1018, 102(5 
Coal-dust, effect of pivssure on, 417 
Coal-measures, 1047 cl stup 
( ^)al swanijis, paliemitology of tiny 1025 
Coast liims, 54 
Cohhmzien, 992 
a<>hvs\ 1 297 
Coecolite, 102 
Gtitroslras, 9S7, 9SS, 100 I * 

(Whimlas, 1024 
GorhliHU'ras. 1()S9 
Co(4crua,(,:h(‘s, lossil, 103.2, i((33 
(V)d, fossil, 125S, 12S5 
9S4, 1022 
(hdaraulhifs, 1025 

Co4entm-ala., ndativt* paheontologieal value 
of, 832 

Galtxrrtfs, 1139 
(Y'hdifs, 1192 
G<r/iuitti/fi/its\ 1 023» 

( \vhiphtrfiiaiiK ! | (57 
(Wiusmlli.t, 1193 
(h'hn'ifs, 1210 

(ksnih'Si 957 
(Jn'tuuft'apfus^ t(3S 
( kvnolhyris^ 1096 

(joking of eurbouneeoUH subslnuec’s in eonlaid: 

nietamorphism, 770 
Co/iuddidrs, 915 
(fultudiis, 915 
Colloid, 89 

ni5, 1168 
(Moddip 1249 

Colonies, Barrande’s dotd-riiie of, li75 
Colorado Formation, 1214 
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Colorado River, slope of, 486 ; gorges of, 
502*, 1385 ; sections of cailoii of, 1382*; 
view of canon of. Frontispiece* 

Coloration in contact-inetainorpliisni, 768 
Golossocheli/.^, 1297 
Ooliiiriba, 1254 
CohuMla, 1284 

Columnar structure, 136, 212, 306, 663, 745, 
751, 758*, 760 
Cd<'n,n.nj,or>i. 937 
Conianciic si.-!.'ies, 1212 
Ccmibopliythtni^ 984 
Compact texture, 128, 130, 135 
Composition as a basis for the classification 
of igneous rocks, 199 

Compression, effects of, on rocks, 415, 429, 
681, 685 
C-:. I - 1214 

— : . . ■' 1125 

Comstock Lode, 811 
Qonacodon^ 1243 
Co nchi colites, 939 
Oon(^.odus, 1011 
Coiiclioidal fracture, 138 
Concretions and concretionary structure, 91, 
135, 206, 585, 646 
Condrusien, 991 

Cone-in-cone structure, 421, 648 
Conemaugh Series, 1061 
Cones de dejection, 505* 

Cones, volcanic, 263, 264, 265*, 266*, 290*, 
297*, 320*, 322, 327*, 330*, 331*, 333, 
340*, 342*, 345 ; denudation of, 322, 
332, 333, 334, 339 ; growth of sub- 
oceanic, 341 
Conformability, 820* 

Co ? if mad nm, 1154 
Qougana, 1263, 1285*, 1293, 1294 
Gougeria Stage, 1293, 1294 
Conglomerate, 113, 135, 163 ; associated 
with sandstone rather than shale, 650 ; 
local nature of, 651* ; volcanic, 173, 276 ; 
schistose, 250 ; deformation of pebbles of, 
419 ; pre-Cambriau, 899, 900 
Congloineratie structime, 135 
Con:;n.;icii, 1 1 96, 1201 

Conifers, fossil, 1002, 1029, 1066, 1085, 
1086*, 1113, 1165, 1223, 1247* 
Goiiiopterls, 1112, 1140 
Oo'niosa'im(.s, 1175 
Coniston Grits and Flags, 964 

Limestone, 947, 949, 950 

Cmites, 1198 

Conmtrdiunh 978,^990, 1021*, 1022 

Conocephal lies, 927 

Oirnodi/peiis, 1168 

Oonocoryphe, 912*, 914, 941 

Conodouts, 913, 942 

Conorbis, 1233 

Oonorj/ctes, 1243 

Consmidation, crystals of first and second, 
153, 196 ; of rocks, 416, 417, 617, 624 
Condellaria, 939 
Contact-minerals, 773 


Continents, disposition of, 47 ; antiquity of, 
47, 397, 586, 829, 1365 ; mean height of, 
48 ; origin of, due to continued uplifts 
along lines of weakness in earth’s crust, 
1366 ; geological evolution of, 1374 
Contraction of rocks in passing from glass to 
stone, 408 

Conularia, 914*, 940, 1023*, 1117 
Oo7im, 1170, 1225*, 1263, 1290 
Convection-currents of water infiueiice tem- 
perature of earth’s crust, 64 
Coombe-rock, 1329 
Coon Butte, 325 

Copper-oxide at volcanic vents, 269 
Copper-chloride at volcanic vents, 307 
Ooprolites, 181, 187, 825 
Coquina, 614 

Corals with calcite or aragonite skeletons, 
613 ; earliest known forms of, 912, 937 ; 
as indicating former conditions of climate, 
943 ; Silurian, 948, 957 ; Devonian, 984, 
997 ; Carboniferous, 1017*, 1021 ; Triassic, 
1086 ; extinctiou of rugose, 1086 ; develop- 
ment of ■'•^erfcrate. 1086 ; Jurassic, 1114*, 
1133, ll l'.', 1151, 1156 ; Cretaceous, 
1167 ; Oligocene, 1247 
Coral Rag, 1142, 1144 
Coral-reefs, as evidence of upheaval, 382, 621; 
as evidence of subsidence, 390, 619 ; most 
vigorous where marine currents are most 
marked, 577 ; literature -of, 614 ; condi- 
tions for growth of, 615, 619 ; composi- 
tion of the limestone rock formed by, 616, 
623 ; oolitic limestone formed on, 617 ; 
Darwin’s theory of, 618 ; Atoll, 616*, 
618*, 619 ; Fringing, 618* ; Barrier, 618*, 
619* ; newer views regarding the theory 
of, 619 ; do not necessarily prove sub- 
sidence, 622 ; fossil, are comparatively 
thin, 623 ; ascertained thickness of recent 
and fossil, 623 ; earliest known, 938 
Coral-rock, 178 

Corallian Formation, 1114, 1131, 1142, 1144, 
1153, 1155, 1156 
Ooralliophaga, 1283 
Cor allium, 1208 
Oorax, 1192 

C&Mcula, 1161, 1209, 1225*, 1248, 1268, 
1284, 1331 

CoThula, 1103, 1187, 1225*, 1250, 1269 
Gorbulomya, 1256 

Ccir.la ■ i.:! ■' CcT-ia.i'.,!;! .. ' i o ir'.y generalised 

O!- ivv-. 1028 

Gordaltes, 1002, ‘lOlO, 1028, 1065 
Cordierite, 103 ; in contact-metarnorphism, 
773, 779 

Cordevolian Group, 1106 
Cormorants, fossil, 1254, 1287 
Cornbrash, 1131, 1137, 1138, 1141, 1142, 
1158 

Cornel, fossil, 1287 
Cprniferous Limestone, 987, 997 
j Cornstone, 191 
I Cormibianite, 778 
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Cormdites^ 939 

Coruits, 1243 

Corouiceras^ 1152 

Corries or Cirques, 1387 

Corrosion-zone of crystals in a magma, 141 

Corsite, 133% 224 

Cortlandtite, 241 

Corundum, 84, 95, 97 ; artitieial production 
of, 406, 409, 413, 415 
C'. ■■■' ■!2'I7. 1252 

■. 944 

Goryndla, 1086, 1114, 1166 
CorynuldeSy 950 
CoryFiodon, 1227, 1234, 1243 
Corypliodon Beds, 1243 
Coscinoywra, 1167 
Coseguina, eruptions of, 293, 295 
Coseismic lines, 365 
Cosiiiacanthiis, 1005, 1011 
Cosmic dust, 93 ; exceedingly slow accumula- 
tion of, in ocean abysses, 584* 

Cos}RGceras, 1119, 1142 

Cosmocexas oriiatum, Zone of, 1142 

Cosmogony and Geology, 13 

Cos7noseris^ 1114 

Cosorix, 1273 

Goticule, 172 

Cotoneaster, 1223 

Cotopaxi, volcanic plieiionieiia of, 264, 268, 
270, 277, 284, 285, 292, 293, 310, 312, 322 
Cotton-grass, fossil, 1276 
“ Country,” “ country-rock,” as mining terms, 

■ 812 

Couseranite, 104 
Coutcliiching Series, 904 
Crag, Bridlington, 1329 

Chillesford, 1280, 1281, 1286 

Coralline (Bryozoan, White, Suffolk), 

1280, 1281, 1283 

Fluvio-marine (Korwicli, Marnmalifex- 

ous), 1280, 1281, 1284 
— ~ Red (Butley, Newbonrn, Oakley, Wal- 
ton), 1280, 1281, 1283 , 

Scrobicnlaria, 1286 

Weybourn, 1280, 1281, 1286 

Cranes, fossil, 1254 
Orcmgojpsis, 1024 

Omnia, 939, 948% 985, 1022, 1136 
Crannoges or lake dwellings, -1360 
Omssatella, 1211, 1232, 1261, 1272, 1298 
CmssatelUna, 1215 
Crassitherium, 1255 
Crater lakes, 324 

Craters, lunar, 32 ; of volcanoes, 264, 297*, 
321% 322, 323*, 324, 327% 329% 330% 
331% 336% 337*, 338% 340*, 342% 343 
Cray -fish, geological action of, 601 
Credn&ria, 1164 
Creeks, 55 
Orematopteris, 1085 
Creuic acid, 598 

Creodonts, or primitive carnivores, 1227, 
1229, 1237, 1243, 1249, 1265, 1274 
CreosatCTUs, 1159 


I CTepiclida, 1298 

J Cretaceous system, Tuetnir.orphism of parts 
j of, 804, 1215; accoum or, 1161 ; flora of, 
1163 ; fauna of, 1166 ; in Europe, 1180- 
1208 ; in Britain, 1180-1194 ; in Prance 
and Belgium, 1195 ; in Germany, 1202 ; in 
Switzerland and the Alps, 1204 ; in the 
basin of the Mediterranean, 1206 ; in 
Paissia, 1207 ; in Denmark, 1208 ; in 
Scandinavia, 1208 ; in the Arctic regions, 
1208 ; in India, 1209 ; in Japan, 1209 ; 
in North America, 1180, 1210-1217 ; in 
South America, 1217 ; in Australasia, 
1218 ; volcanic rocks in, 1214, 1217 
Cficetus, 1352 
Oricodus, 987 

Crinoids, earliest known, 912, 938 ; cul- 
minated in Palaeozoic time, 912 ; char- 
acters of Palaeozoic, 913, 938, 984 Meso- 
zoic diminution of, 1082, 1114 
Criiioidal limestone, 179 
Crioceras, 1170*, 1172 
Orisina, 1168 

OnsteUaria,^ 1133, 1166*, 1242 
Critical point in temperature, 72 ; water 
vapour ill lava above, 267, 294 
Croataii Group, 1298 

Crocodiles, fossil, 1089, 1122, 1127, 1137, 
1175, 1231 
CroGodilus, 1297 
Cromer Forest-bed Group, 1286 
Cronstedtite, 105 
939 

Or(d<d<xrii,r.% 944, 957 
Crumpling of rocks, 679* 

Crush-conglomerate or breccia, 164, 250, 683 
Crushing, effects of, on terrestrial crust, 1 35, 
164, 249, 250, 352 ; nietaraorphism due 
to, 251, 252, 681, 788 ; experiments on 
beat developed by, 352, 400 ; effects of, on 
rocks, 429, 681 

Crust of the earth, no trace of earliest, 14, 

21 ; use of term, 57 ; isogeotherms in, 
61, 62, 393, 395, 396, 399 ; tem].)erature- 
gradieiits in, 62, 412, 1366 ; arguments- 
for thinness of, 65, 67, 352 ; estimated at 
1 per cent of the earth’s semi-diameter, 

73 ; oomp''.s:^:or! of, 81 ; predominant 
miner; Is ■)', ’.O';' ; effects of crushing on, 
352 ; earthquake origins in, 370 ; 
supposed downward or doul)le bulging of, 
in contraetion, 1366, 1371 ; terrestrial 
features due to disturbances of, 1367 
Crustacea, early forms of, 912% 913 ; con- 
trast between Paheozoic and Mesozoic, 
1119 

Oruziancu 913, 973 
Cryolite, 87, 107, 190 
Oryphmis, 984 
Oryptmiia, 1136 
Cryptoclastic texture, 135 
Gryptocosnia, 1141 
Cryptocrinus, 938 
Cryptocrystalline, 128 
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Oryptodon, 1299 
OryptodracOy 1144 
Crypt, ograptus, 947 
Qryp)tomrntes, 1140 
Oryptonella, 986 
CryptoT-x^’+l^it'*. 221 

C:”. ' coiistitueuts, 141 ; secondary 
. of, 142, 162, 166 ; negative, 
142, 189, 211 ; of more than one con- 
solidation, 153 

Crystalline, defined, 89, 127 ; structure, 
superinduced by infiltration of calcium 
carbonate, 156, 176, 178, 188, 444, 474, 
475 ; by pressure, 416 
— - Rocks of aqueous origin, 188 

Schists, 244, 785, 863 ; problem of 

origin and age of, 864 ; obscurity of 
the tectonic structure of, 866 ; no law of 
niiner al sequence yet established in, 866 ; 
difficulty in forming nomenclature for, 
867 ; pr'^poQfil nf the term pre-Cambrian 
as a for, 868 ; lowest 

gneis.M-> a: : .'v'i.i-e.s -'»f, 869 ; no true 
beSding in, 866, 869 ; regarded as parts 
of the original crust of the earth, 864, 
870 ; regarded as the deposits of a 
prii'neval ocean, 864, 871 ; considered as 
essentially eruptive and intrusive rocks, 
865, 872 ; no stratigraphical sequence 
recognisable among, 875 ; possibly some- 
times connected with volcanic action, 875 
Crystalline-granular, 128 
Crystallites, 69, 142, 148, 149* 152, 196; 
artificial formation of, 404, 414 ; produced 
in contact-metamorphism, 770, 772 
Crystallisation of eruptive rocks, 715 
Ctemtmnthus^ 987, .1025, 1031 
Ctenamion, 1159 
Ctenis, 1112 
Ctenoceras, 940 
OtemGfinus, 992 
Otenodonta^ 914*, 940 
Ctenodm, 1024, 1025, 1031, 1073 
Ctenophyllum, 1086 
Cfe.noptychms, 1024, 1031 
Cte,nopyge^ 923 

Cuba, upraised coral reefs of, 382 
CucuUmi, 986*, 986, 1189, 1230, 1274 
Qumllellaj 958 

Culm, 1020, 1034, 1036„ 1039, 1051, 1054, 
1066 

Cwnia, 1251 
Cimninghamites, 1165 
O'Upania^ 1231 
Ciqrressinites, 1223 
Ciqmssmoxylon, 1252, 1266 
CupressocTinus, 984 
Oupresstis, 1257 
Ouptdaria, 1282 
Ciirculkmites, 1141 
Curreilt-bedding, 636 

Currents, oceanic, 446, 515, 558, 565, 5771 
Curtonotus, 986 
Curvature of rocks, 672 


Cusp idaria, 1209 
Custard-apples, fossil, 1251 
“ Cutters ” or Dip-joints, 660 
Cyathaspis, 942, 959 
CyatheitGtS, 1055 
Cyathinai 1257 

Cyathocrinus^ 948, 957, 989, 991, 1020* 

-1X41 

' ■ . 937, 948, 984, 1017*, 1021 

Qyhele, 949 
Cyhium^ 1255 
C- 1113 

1133, 1185 

Cyi'Atit^i,s!HU',n •! Hi. 1086 

Cycadites, 1086, 1133 

Cycads, Mesozoic quofusion of, 1086, 1112, 
1113* 

Oycas, 1165 
Qydas, 1287 
Cycloceras, 940 
Qyclognathus^ 922 
CycloLites, 1167 
Oyclolohis, 1058 
Qyclonemaj 940, 947 
Cyclones, geological effects of, 437, 562 
C 1202 

1273 

Cyciopteris, 1010, 1026, 1077, 1085 

Cydostigma, 937, 991, 1002, 1036 

Cydostoim, 1238, 1253, 1268 

Cylidma, 1261 

Cylicocrinus, 9 84 

Cymatoddton, 1066 

Oynarctus^ 1273 

Gynocephalus^ 1297 

Oynodictis, 1255 

Qynodon, 1227, 1234 

Cynodraco^ 1090 

Ci/n osudius, 1089 

958*, 985 
936 

Qyphosoma, 1168 

Cypm, 1226, 1263, 1282 

Cypress-swamps, 1018 

Cypn'rarddlu, 986 

Cypricardia, 1136 

Oyp7'icardmia, 990 

Oyprididlma^ 1023 

Cypriden-Schiefer, 989, 991 

Qypridina, 941, 985 

Gyprma, 1116, 1187, 1230, 1277, 1331 

Cypris, 1148 

Ctjrena, 1147, 1185, 1225*, 1248, 1292 
Cy7'te7idoceras, 940 
Oyrtia, 940, 986 
Gi/rti7ia, 990 

Cyrtoceras, 915, 947, 974, 986, 1023, 1066 

OyrtoclyQnema, 994 

Cyrtodo7ita, 940 

Gyrtogrcqjt'iis, 938 

Cyrtolites, 940 

Cyrtopleimtes, 1104 

Gyrtotheca, 921 

Cystideans, as characteristic fossils, 837, 
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913 ; earliest known, 912, 913* ; inaximiirn 
development of, 938 ; diminution of, 984 ; 
extinction of, 1066, 1082 
I ///I /n, 937, 984, 990 
Uythere, 949, 1023, 1135 
Gytherea, 1226, 1247* 

Qytherella, 941, 1031, 1135 
Cytheridea, 1087, 1141 

Dacite, 228, 231 
Dacosaurus, 1144 
Dacrydiwm, 1245 
iJacrythenim, 1249 
Dactyl i'oceras, 1133, 1136* 

Dactylioceras annulatnm, Zone of, 1133 

conimnne, Zone of, 1133 

Dccctyloid/ites, 912 
Dadoxylcni, 1002, 1028, 1071 
Dagshai Group, 1241 
Dakota Formation, 1215 
Dalarnian Series of Scandinavia, 899 
DtdnmneUa, 978 
Dalmanites, 975, 985 
Dalmcitmus, 1102 

Dalradian Series (Scotland), 893 ; oolitic 
limestones in, 192 ; foliated serpentine of, 
242; m?-*-pTr'. 0 ”;d';i''Tn of, 796 
Dammar •, V';", i 1246 
Dcmonia, 1297 
Damoiirite, 100, 254 
Damuda Group (India), 1058, 1079 
Danmltes, 1165 
DaniiiymJs, 1085 
Banian, 1193, 1196, 1201, 1208 
Banube, River, 485, 494, 495, 517 
Darmbites, 1089 
Daonella, 1088 
Dapedius, 1089, 1122, 1137 
Daplmnos, 1249 
Daphne, 1262 
Daj>l(.n'.,ijc.nc, 1257 
Jjartduts, 1076 
Darw inula, 1087 
Dasornis, 1226 
Dasyceps, 1071 
Dasyurus, 1300 
Davidia, 922 
Dawsonia, 1068 

Bay, former shorter length, of the, 22, 30 
Dayia, 960 

Bead Sea, 49, 529, 530 
Becapod Crustacea, earliest forms of, 1087, 
1119 

Beccan Traps, 346, 1209 
Dechenella, 984 
Becomposition of rocks, 156 
Beep River Beds, 1273 
Beep-sea deposits, 583, 623, 624 ; unlike 
the geological formations in the. terrestrial 
crust, 586 

Beer, ancestral forms of, 1227 ; fossil, 1270, 
1273, 1278 

Bcforr.'.c^mri of land by earthquakes, 374 ; 

l.-r warping, 380, 381, 386, 387 ; 


of rocks by pressure, 418 ; in plication of 
strata, 676, 681, 682*; in mctniTionihisru ■ 
of rocks, 788 ; of dykes by ihriists, 8o6 '" 
Democeras, 1229, 1243 
Beinocerata, 1229 
Deinodon, 1217 

Beinosaurs, 1069, 1089, 1107, 1123*, 1124 ; 

extinction of, 1173, 1222 
Deister Sandstone, 1203 
Dejardra, 1170 
Belessite, 105, 474 

iJehyfdupsd, 1206 

iJclyhijii's, 1285 

Deltas, in lakes, 509* ; in the sea, 514* ; 
preservation of plant and animal remains 
in, 826 

DeUatherhm, 1243 
Deltoceras, 940 
Deltocyaihns, 1245 
DendrcjpeDm, 1033, 1068 
Dendrites or Dendritic markings, 97, 135, 
648* 

Dendi'ocrimis, 912, 938 
' Dendrodus, 987 
De^idrograpim, 946 
Dead I'opvpa, 1033 

Den mtirk, geological maj) of, 9 ; Cretaceous 
series of, 1208 ; glacial phenomena of 
:''''1332, 1335 ; shell-mounds of, 1360 
Dentalina, 1133 

Dentalmm, 940, 1097, 1136, 1187, 1256, ‘ 
1269, 1291 

Dcniulatioo, examples of results of, 308, 
313, 322, 332, 333, 334, 339, 340, 345, 
346, 705, 1379 ; causes depression of 
^?,-iT---tVvrms. 396 ; alleged to lead to 
ri-',- •.;i' st, 396 ; subierial, considered 
as the general lowering of surface of the 
land, 586 ; regarded as tlie unequal lower- 
ing of laud, 591 ; comparative rate of 
marine, 593 ; linal result of marine, 594 ; 
proofs of pre-Cambrian, 876 ; bas been 
mainly instrumental in producing the 
detailed contours of the land, 1364 ; 
influence of, in changing the forms of 
volcanic masses, 1376; terrestrial features, 
due to, 1376 ; fundamental law of, 1377 ; 
conditions required in, 1377 ; influence of 
angle of slope on, 1377 : : :.f: . (,■ of 
drainage -lines in, 1378; i.;' geo- 

logical structure in, 1378 
Dehver Gron]>, 1244 

Deoxidation l.)y rain, 451 ; by percolating 
water, 469, 473 ; by organic acids, 598 
Deposition of sediment, causes rise of isogeo- 
therms, 393, 396, 399 ; sui:>posed to lead 
to subsidence, 396 ; the foundation of new 
land, 596 ; considered with reference to 
stratigraphical lireuks, 857 ; iamiliar 
aspect of pre-Cambrian, 876 
Depression. See Subsidence 
Derhyia, 1059 
Deroceras, 1133,, 1135* 

Deroceras arrnatum, Zone of, 1133 
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Dr.',c-rt-i)oli>.M or viirnish, 436 

I) i;sert;s, of, 441, 443 

Besmoceras, 1187 
Desmosite, 248, 783 

Be Soto Group, 1298 

Betrital rock?, heavy minerals in, 90, 163, 
179, 792, 891, 1284 ; microscopic 

characters of, 150, 154, 155* 

DeiUzia, 1257 
Bevillieii,” 927 

Bevitritication, 132, 148, 149, 150, 152, 154, 
211, 214, 216, 303, 309, 403, 407 
Bevonian system, account of, 980 ; rocks of, 
982 ; organic remains of, 984 ; volcanic 
phenomena ot; 982, 988, 990, 993, 995, 
999 ; in Britain, 988 ; in Continental 
Europe, 991-996 ; in Asia, 996 ; in North 
America, 997 ; in Australasia, 999 
Bevy, J ieolofifical action of, 450 
Diabase, 233, 239 ; artihcially formed, 405 ; 
alteration of, by contact with coal, 775 ; 
contact-Tuctamorphism by, 783 
idabase-schit.!;, 251, 252 
Biaciilses, 658 
Jj iadetognathus, 1089 
Biallage, 102 
Biallage-olivine-rock, 240 
Biallage-rock, 232 

Diamond, in meteorites, 17 ; origin of, in 
rocks, 91 ; artificial formation of, 92, 414 ; 
found in itacolumitc, 249 
Diasiopora., 1115, ll41 

J) iasto]i)onna^ 939 
Biastromo, 634 

Biastrophism, or deformation of earth’s crust, 
392 

Biatom-earth, 179 
Biatom-ooze, 179, 609 
Biatoms, fossil, 1231 
Bihdodon, 1299 

I) keil(H/raptdL% 988, 947 
Burras, 1149 

J) urr(dlu'rnn/i, 1265, 1273 

.BkluJiuir, 1227, 1234 
Bkhocrmus, 1022 
Bkhadon, 1227, 1251 
Bkhogruptus, 938, 946 
Bichroism, 126 
Bichroite, 103 ! ' 

Bkksonia, 1161 
Bidonius, 1176 

Biconodon, 1249 : 

Dicotyledons, fossil, 1164*, 1206, 1211, 
1217, 1223, 1247, 1262* 1263*, 1276, 
1277*, 1804*, 1315 
BknmograptuSf 935*, 938, 947 
Bicroceros, 1263 
Bidyodon, 1265 
BktyograpUos, 911, 938, 946 
Bictyonmiaf 911, 938 
BldyWneum, 1032 
Bktyophylhwi, 1098, 1112 
Bictyopteris, 1034 
Bktyrpyge, 1089 

VOL. 11 


Bktyothyris, 1150 
Bictyoxylon, 1036 

Bicynodont reptiles, 1069, 1078, 1080, 
1089, 1090, 1107 
Bidelphops, 1179 
Bidelphys, 1231, 1249 
Bidymites, 1089 

Bidymogmptus, 932, 935*, 938, 945 
Bklcisim, 986, 1021*, 1022, 1071 
Biestian group, 1267, 1282, 1289 
Differentiation in eruptive rocks, 707, 710 ; 

separation of ores by, 808 
Bikelocc.phfdiniu 912*, 922 
Bikel 0('(ph(d us, 912 * 

Diluvial series of deposits, 1300 
Bimerocrmus, 938 
“ Bimetian, ”896 
B imorphoceras, 1052 
BwiorpJwdo'ji, 1123 
Bimorphograptus, 964 
Bvmya, 1088 

Dinantian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Binarian Series, 1106 ■ 

Binarites, 1089 
Dingle Beds, 1012 
Bingo, fossil, 1300 
Bmkthys, 988, 1005 
Binictis, 1249, 1273 
Binobolus, 939 

Binornis, recent extinction of, 1362 
Binothemmi, 1263, 1265*, 1278, 1291, 
1295, 1297 
Bionites, 1107 
Bioonites, 1110, 1112 

Biopside, 102 ; artificial production of, 
412 

Biorite, family of, 228, 225 ; weathering of, 
455 ; contact-metarnorphism by, 783 
Biorite-porphyry, 224, 225 
Biorite-schist, 252 
Biospyros, 1231 
Bip-faults, 695 
Bip-joints, 660 
Biphragmocems, 940 
Biphya Limestone (Jurassic), 1156 
Biphyoides Beds, 1156 
Biplaai.iithus, 1005 
Bijdacodon, 1243 
Biplaeodon Beds, 1243 
Biplocodtis, 1126 
Biploconus, 1249 
JMptocynodon, 1159, 1233 
Biplodus, 1014, 1025 
Biplogmptus, 935*, 938, 947 
Biplomystxis, 1173 
Biplopom, 1102 
Biploptenis, 1005 
Blplopxis, 1227, 12-34 
BipJosadt rus, 1127 
Biplospoudyhis, 1068 
Jjiplothr.ca, 932 

Dipnoi, fossil, 987, 1004*, 1005, 1025 
Dip of strata, 667 ; influence of attenuation 
of strata on, 653 ; qua-qua-versal, 669, 

3 A 
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671*, 675 ; deceptive appearance of, 669; 
relation of, to curvature, 673 
Pn,, 1179 

/>/>:. 1299, 1300, 1362 
7) i nfrrri,; nhr.v, 1093 
/y,>0/vx 9>7, 998, 1004*, 1005 
103 

T)ipyre-si;rii:^ 248 

" ,l)irt"i)ed> ’’ (Jurassic), 833, 1144 
Disn/icrrecation as an effect of coiitact-meta- 

iiioroiuscii. 768 

Disdik 913*, 947, 948*, 9S9, 1022, 1136, 
1183 

Biscinocaris, 941 
iJiscinoIejns, 915 
Disci/iojJsis, 915 
IMscitcs, 1023* 
iJiscocems, 940 
DiscolieKx, 1136 
fjiscoidea, 1168 
DiscorUncu 1166 
iJissacus, 1243 
Distliene, 103 
iJithijrocaris, 1024, 1031 
Bitroite, 221, 223 
iJitrupa, 1134, 1236 
DiUniarites, 1107 
'ivesiau substage, 1150 
Bock, fossil, 1276 
Dococlom, 1159 

Bog, fossil, 1249 ; domesticated in Neolithic 
time, 1356 

Bogger (Lower Oolites), 1131, 1132, 1140, 
1154 

Bogwood, fossil, 1165 

Bolerite, 231, 232, 233, 239; artificially 
fonned, 405 ; weathering of, 456* ; altera- 
tion of, into hornblende-schist, 794 
Bolgollv Slates, 921 

1278, 1291 
Dolichoptems, 942 
IJoUcIiosauTus, 1173 
Bolichosoma, 1068 
Bolinas, 477 
Dolkiim 1260 

Bolomite, 107, 193 (origin of), 426, 530, 
1015 ; decomposition of, 452 ; v^'eathering 
of, 456; deposits of, 1064, i--72. lOvO. 
1103, 1153 

Boloinitic Conglomerate, 645*, 652*, 1093 
Bolomitisation, 177, 193, 426, 530, 791, 
1041 

Borne volcanoes, 324 
Bomite, 226, 761 
JDorcatherium^ 1272, 1297 
Bordonian, 1202 
Bormouse, fossil, 1234, 1254 
JDorocidanSf 1208 
JDorycordaites^ 1051 
BorijcrinuSj 984 
JOorygnatlms, 1124 
JDosinia^ 1272, 1277 
Ijosmiopsisy 1242 
Douarnenez, Phyllades de, 927 


DourilleiceroSy 1172 

Bouvilleiceras maiiimillatuni, Zone of, 1182, 
1187 

Bownton Castle Sandstone (Bowntoiiian), 
953, 961 

Brainage, effects of artificial, 631 ; per- 
manence of lines of, 1378 
Drdssmsla, 1250, 1268, 1292 
Dremotheriumy 1249, 1295 
987 
1006 

yj/ii, 1 192 
Ijri:j.ni,iiuiluiiy 124i>- 
Briftwood, in Arctic seas, 581 
I) iwnatherhim, 1091 
Dromia, 1208 
Jjnmornis, 1300 
“ Briiid Stones,” 453, 464, 1233 
Brums, or driunlins, of boulder-ch^y^SljL- 
1331, 1343 

Brusy cavities, 90, 134, 141, 204, 814 
Dryandray 1232, 1247, 1262 
iJnjamb'oldes, 1247, 1257 
Jh'yaSy 1315 
Jjnjo/esfes, 1159, 1179 
Dryophyllumy 1165 
Dfun^yhiPMm, 1264, 1265*, 1293 
I) : f -- i, 1254, 1287 

l> iini art ierkt, 1136 
Bunes, 440 
Biinite, 240, 243, 253 
Buiilins, fossil, 1254 
Burness Limestones, 883 
Biiniteii, lignites of, 1338, 1339 
Bust ill air, source and functions ol‘, 37,' 
434 ; cosmic, 93 ; volcanic, 273, 286, 292 ; 
removal of, by wind, 435, 437 ; erosimn 
by, 436 ; growth of, 438 
Bust-showers, 444 

Bwyka Oongloirmrate. 1037, 1059, 1079 
Byas, 1063, '1072 
Byke-rocks of Roseubusch, 197 
Bykes, 287*, 298, 346, 738, 742* ; of 
sandstone, 665*, 666*, 759* ; structure; 
of, 745* ; glassy selvages of, 745, 746 
multiple and compound, 746* ; intersect- 
ing, 747* ; effects of, on contiguous rocks,. 
747 ; deformation of, by thrusts, 888* 
Bynamo metamorphism, 765 

Eagles, fossil, 1254 
Eagle-stones, 187, 648 

Earth, earliest crust of 14 ; relations of, in 
solar system, 14 ; form and size of, 19 
rotation of, 22 ; revolution and orbit of,. 
23 ; distance of, from sun, 23 ; stability 
of axis of, 24 ; changes of centre of gravity 
of, 28 ; diminishing ellipticity of figure 
of, 30 ; envelopes of, 34 ; litliospliere of, 
47 ; density of, 56 ; the present crust of, 
57 ; interior or nnclens of, 67 ; ffiteriial 
heat of, 60 ; probable condition of interior 
of, 65 ; arguments for internal liquidity 
of, 65 ; arguments for internal solidity ofV 
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67 ; argimieiits for gaseous condition of j 
nucleus, 71, 371; age of, 74; physical 
arguments for age of (1) internal heat, 79, 

81 ; (2) tidal retardation, 79, 81 ; (3) 
origin and age of sun’s heat, SO, 81 ; com- 
position of crust of, 82 ; elTects of con- 
traction of, 351, 370 ; constant superficial 
moveinont in, 358 ; influence of rotation 
and the moon’s attraction on configura- 
tion of surface of, 393 ; effects of secular 
contraction of, 394 ; effects of eccentricity 
of orbit of, 1326 

Barth -movements of infinitesimal amount, 
359 ; causes of, 360 

Barih-i'iH.-irs, ca’oded by rain, 463^^' 

Barrloiiiain's, 358 ; literature of, 358 ; of 
liriiisii 359 ; of Germany, 359 ; of 
Austria, 359 ; of Italy, 359 ; of Spain and 
Pori :i;';!h 359; of Scandinavia, 360; of 
l.'niicd States, 360; of Japan, 360 ; 
definition of term, 360 ; nature of the 
motion of the ground in, 360 ; waves 
transmitted hy, 361 ; range of movement 
in, o61 ; velocity of, 361, 376 ; perhaps 
propagated through the globe, 363 ; 
duration of; 363 ; frequency of, 363 ; 
periodicity of, 363 ; connection of, with 
the seasons, 364 ; modified by geological 
structure, 364 ; extent of country att’ected 
by, 366 ; depth of source of, 366 ; seat of 
origin of, 367 ; distribution of, 368 ; 
causes of, 369, 416, 479 ; effects of, on 
surface of land, 371 ; efiects of, on 
terrestrial waters, 374 ; efiects of, on 
animals, 375, 828 ; memorials of geologi- 
cally ancient, 375 ; effects of on the sea, 
375 ; permanent changes of level caused 
by, 376 ; possible records of, in sandstone 
dykes, 665 

Earth-worms, transport of soil by, 460, 
600 

Earthy Waters, 472 
.EiUonm, 969, 986 
Eburncan epoch, 1349 
Ecca Shales, 1057 
Eccentricity of earth’s orbit, 23 
Ecriliptic, obliquity of, 24 
./'Jtrif/i'ini phal //.v, 947 
/Crh i>iiihn's,si/s^ 1115, 1168 
McJiinocitris^ 1006 
Echinoconns, 1167* 

IkMmcorys^ 1167* 

Mchmoe.yam'us^ 1168, 1278 
Mchhwcyyhus, 1168 
EJihocydh\ 939 

Ecliinod'erniata, relative, palfleontological value 
of, 882 ; evolution of; 846 ; contrast of 
Palaeozoic and Mesozoic, 1083, 1114 ; 
fossil, 912, 913* 938, 948, 984, 1020*, 
1021, 1087, 1115*, 1167*, 1247, 1277 
JScMnmori^ 1147 

Echinoids, great developraei|t of, in Jurassic 
time, 1115 

EiMnosxMtagm, 1168 


Kch i. s, 938 

Echi/Ldtf, 1278 

Eclogite, 252 

Ecuador, volcanoes of, 263, 264, 280, 312,. 
322, 324, 326, 329 ; earthquakes of, 365, 
366, 375, 376 
Edaphodoiij 1192 

Edentates, fossil, 1273, 1295, 1296, 1299 

Edestus, 1025 

Edniondia, 1023, 1066 

Eels, early forms of, 1173 

Efflorescence products, 445 

Efiusive or volcanic rocks, 197 

Egeln Beds, 1257 

Egerkingen, Eocene osseous breccia of, 
1237 

Eichicaldia^ 939 

Eifel, volcanic phenomena of the, 268, 271. 
275, 278, 28 f, 291, 311, 327, 329 ; crater- 
lakes or maare of, 324, 326 
Eifelien, 992 
Elfeacrimis, 984 
Eljeolite, 100 
Elceolite-syenite, 220 
Elasmodectes, 1192 
Elasmosaurus, 1176 
Elater, 1133 
Elaterite, 185, 186 
Elbe, River, 484, 485, 489, 494 
Elements, most important in earth’s crust,. 

S3 ; native in crust, 91 
Blophar.t«. fo«sil, 1278 ; African, in glacial 
:K-v=-»d. 1 : 5:7 

Elqdias, 1278*, 1297, 1315*, 1350 
Elephas age of, 1355 

Ele2Uher<=>:> ft ' 1 006 
Elevation. Sec Upheaval 
Elevatio’n-craters, theory of, 320 
Elgtnia, 1090 
Elgin Sandstones, 1090 
Elk, fossil, 1356 ; Irish, 1355, 1356 
Elk River Series, 1061 
Ed;/ts<'*‘>'jd((d ''s, 912*, 914 
Ellipsoidal structure of lavas, 136, 306, 309,. 
760, 951 

Elm, fossil forms of, 1204, 1224, 1276, 
1287 

Elonichthys, 1031 
Elopopsis, 1173 
Elotherids, 1265, 1273 
ElotlwrmWi 1249 
Elton Lake, 629, 530 
Eluvium, 440 
Elvan, 209, 740* 

Elymocaris^ 1006 

Kni'f I'lj I litdf'L 11/0 

Embryonic development and palteontological 
succession, 846 
Emery, 95 

Empyrenmatic odour, 140 
Bmscherien, 1196, 1201 
Emu, fossil, 1300 . 

Emyda^ 1297 
Eiwjs, 1214, 1237 
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Enaliornis, 1175, 1178 
Enaliosaurs, or sea-lizards, 1122 
Enallocrinus, 968 
JEyichocluSj 1173 
Encrinite Limestone, 179 
EncrinuruSi 941 
Encrimis, 1087* 

Endmorane. See Moraines, terminal 
Mndoceras^ 940 
Endomorpli, 89, 94 
Endothiodoyi, 1089 
Eiidotliiodonts, 1080 
Endothyrcti 1020 
England. See Britain 
Enneodon, 1159 

Enstatite, 182 ; artificial formation of^ 413 
Enstative-olivine-rock, 241 
Entalophora, 1141, 1168 
Entelodon^ 1249 
Entomidella^ 915 
Entomis, 921, 941, 983*, 985 
. T273 

\r:. ,, 1229 

Eocene, definition of term, 1220 ; forma- 
tions, metamorpliisin of, 803, 804, 1223 ; 
account of, 1223 ; flora of, 1223 ; fauna 
of, 1225 ; distribution of, over the world, 
1223 ; in Britain, 1229 ; in France and 
Belgium, 1234 ; in Southern Europe, 
1238 ; in India, &c., 1240 ; in North 
America, 1241 ; in South America, 1244 ; 
in Australasia, 1244 ; Nummulitic Lime- 
stone in, 1224*, 1239 ; coarse boulder-heds 
in, 1239 ; coal of Haring, 1239 ; volcanic 
rocks associated with, 1240, 1244, 1245, 
1246 

Eocystites, 912 
EoMppus, 847, 1228 
Eoliyus, 1228 
Eolifion^ 1206 
Eolithic, 1349 
Eoyiieryx, 1243 
Eophyton, 911 
Eosmrus, 1062 
Eoscorpitis, 1032* 

Eozoic rocks, 861 

Eozocm, 870, 878 

Eparchsean Interval, 904 

Epeirogeny or continent-making, 392, 1374 

Ephemera, 1003 

Epiaster, 1193 

Ejd.co..iJir>od<ri>, 1107 

Epidiorite, 224, 234, 252, 790 
Epidiorite-schist, 252 
Epidosite, 253, 790 

Epidote, 103 ; as a metamorphic product, 
772, 773, 774, 790 
Epidote-schist, 253, 790 
Epidotisation, 790 
Epigeue action in geology, 262, 430 
EpiMppus, 1243 
Eporeodon, 1249, 1273 . 

Eppelsheim, bone-sand of, 1268, 1293 
Epsomites, 420 


Equatorial diameter of the earth, 20 ; 

CuiTeiit, 23, 559 
Equinoxes, precession of, 23 
Equisetacese, fossil, 1004, 1012, 1019, 1026, 
1066, 1085 

EquisetUes, 1085, 1133, 1185 
Equisetum, 1096, 1112, 1203 
Eq^ms, 847, 1278, 1297 
Bqmis Beds (Pleistocene), 1317 
Eretmosaiirue, 1137 
Erguss-gesteine of Pv-osenbusch, 197 
Erimiys, 912*, 914 
Erodona, 1250 
E/rpetosmhus, 1090 

Erratic Blocks, 161, 554* 1016, 1311, 1318 ; 
evidence of transport of, 1310, 1331, 
1338 

Eryma, 1119 

Eryon, 1119 . 

Eruptive Kocks. See Igneous Rocks 
Efvilia, 1268 
Escarpments, 500, 1387 
Eschara, 1202, 1277 
Eskers, 1323, 1330 
Essential minerals, 89 
Estheria, 983*, 1006, 1031, 1073, 1087* 
Esthonix, 1243 
Estuarine deposits. 510. 581 
Estuarine Series (lulerioi; Oolite) of York- 
shire, 1140 
l^tangs, 441 

Etchimiuian Series, 905, 931 
EthmopyUwm, 912 

Etna, literature relating to, 264 ; dimen- 
sions of, 264, 265* ; steam discharged 
by, 266 ; fumaroles of, 269 ; melting 
of snow on, 270 ; bombs of, 274, 275 ; 
geological age of, 281 ; most active 
in winter, 282 ; rbytbmical eruptivity of, 
284 ; fissures on, 286, 289 ; dykes on, 
287* ; caldera of, 290, 326 ; lava-streams 
of, 298, 299, 300, 305, 307, 308, 309, 
310; proofs of upheaval at, 311; sub- 
sidiary cones of, 323, 326, 338 ; map of, 
331*; shifting of vent of, 332 ; Ijegan as a 
submarine volcano, 336 ; cause of its wide 
reputation, 342; began its eruifiions in 
PJioccue time, 1293 
Etohlattina, 1073 
Eucalaviites, 1065 
Eucalyptus, 1164, 1223, 1251 
Euchirosaurns, 1069 
Eudadia, 939 
Eucladoerimis, 1022 
Eudea, 1086 
Eudesia, 1150 
Eicelepkas, 1297 
Eugaster, 984 
Eugenia, 1231 

Engnathus, 1089, 1122, 1137 
Eugonoceras, 1212 
Eugranitic, 221 
Eukeraspis, 942 
Exdimene, 1282 
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J£uh:m.a-^ 922 

Euloma-jS’lohe fauna, 922, 924 ; world-wide 
range of, 944 
Eulysite, 240, 253 
Mum arg(irit(i, 1285 
Emiys, 1249 
Munella, 986 

Muomphalus, 940, 962■^ 986, 1022^, 1023, 
1078 

Mupatarjus, 1245 
Mu/>Iiiih('ri((, 1032 
Enpliotidc, 232 
Mi/protogonia, 1 243 
Mupsam m ia, 1242 
Eiirite, 209, 258 
Euritic structure, 151 

Europe, geological maps of, 8 ; variations of 
«ea-lev.el round coasts of, 43 ; area, mean 
height and highest elevation of, 49 ; pro- 
l)ortion of coast-line of, 54 ; fissure erup- 
tions in, 345 ; active volcanoes of, 348 ; 
eartj^quakes in, 359, 362, 365, 367, 368 ; 
prevalent directions of mountain-chains in, 
394 ; sand-dunes of, 441, 442 ; composi- 
tion of river waters of western, 488, 494 ; 
tidal bars of, 512 

Pre-Cambrian rocks of, 897 ; early pre- 

Paloeozoic land of, 890, 908 ; Cambrian 
system in, 924 ; Silurian, 945-977 ; De- 
vonian, 988-996; Old Red Sandstone, 
1006 - 1012 ; Carboniferous, 1037-1056 ; 
Permian, 1069-1078 ; Trias, 1091-1106 ; 
Jurassic, 1128-1158 ; Cretaceous, 1180- 
1208 ; geographical changes in, at end of 
Mesozoic time, 1219 ; Eocene formations 
in, 1223-1241; Oligocene, 1249-1260; 
Miocene, 1266-1272 ; Pliocene, 1280-1296 ; 
Pleistocene, 1303-1339; post-Tertiary and 
Recent, 1347-1361 
Mifri/care, 925 
Miirycor}mk% 1144 
Mnri/Iepis, 1062 
Mnri/uotu.% 1024, 1032 
' IkcryptereUa, 1005 

Eiirypterids, chief periods of, 942, 1005, 
1031 

Euryptenis, 942, 958, 983*, 1005, 1024, 1031 
Ei'ryth criuiii , 1234 

MusarcMSy 942 
Musmilus, 1249 
Mnsthenopienm., 1014 
Eutaxites, 131, 212 
Muthymtus, 1122 
Mutomoceras, 1107 

Evolution of species, 838, 842 ; bearing of 
paleontology upon, 845 
Mxogyra, 1116, 1119*, 1169* 

Exosmosis, 741 

Expeditions, oceanographical, 38 
Expert ent in geology, 119, 261, 329, 352, 

361, 362, 398, 409, 421, 435, 451, 454, 

466, 473, 487, 491, 492, 496, 535, 561, 

566, 567, 613, 625, 626, 661, 683, 716, 

717, 733, 852 


Evnl or -crritors. 324 

S -.oi 289, 296, 335, 337, 
343 ; transitory character of, 292 ; cause 
of varying energy of, 294 

Fahoidea, 1224 

Fahulainct^ 1237 

Fagus, 1210, 1246, 1257, 1292 

Fahlbands, 820 

Fairy-stones, 647 

Fakes, 165 

Falcon Island, a modern volcano, 334 
False-bedding, 636 
Falmis, 1253, 1266 
Famnienien, 991 

Fan-palms, fossil, 1224, 1247, 1270 
Fan-shaped structure, 678*, 1371 
Fans of alluvium, 505* 

Faroe Isles, plateau of, 39, 345 ; sill in, 732* 
Fascicularia, 1 2 8 2 * 

Fciscwlaria, 1170, 1267 
Fassaite, 102 
Fassanian Group, 1106 
Faults, connection of, with earthquakes, 37 0, 
423 ; afford channels for underground 
water, 466 ; description of, 687 ; nature 
of, 688 ; throw of, 690, 694 ; hade of, 
690 ; different classes of, 690 ; normal, 
690 ; reversed or overtlirust, 690, 794*, ’ 
1053, 1054, 1370 ; dip- and strike-, 694 ; 
heave of, 695 ; dying out of, 696*, 698 ; 
groups of, 699 ; step-, 699 ; trough-, 699 ; 
detection and tracing of, 700 ; generally 
make no feature at the surface, • 700, 
1370, 1384 ; gravity-faults, 702 
Fault-rock, 164, 689 

Faunas, marine, sometimes less advanced 
than terrestrial floras, 839, 848 ; earliest 
known, 877, 904, 910, 931 
Favosites, 948, 984, 1021 
Faindaria, 1065 
Faxoe Chalk, 1208 ' 

Feather-palms, fossil, 1224, 1247 
Feel of rocks, 140 
Feli% 1295, 1297, 1358 
Felsite, 213, 215 
Felsite-porphyry, 216 
Felsitfels, 215 
Felsitic structure, 149, 151 
Felspars, 98, 109 ; artificial production of^ 
404 ; decomposition of, by rain, 452 
Felspatliic, 137 
Felstone, 215 
Felt, microlitic, 228 
Fenestella, 939, 1022, 1066 
Fenlc oxide, 84, 90 ; proportion of, in earth’s 
crust, 87 
Ferrite, 157 

Ferrous carbonate, 85, 91, 107, 187, 194, 472‘ 
Ferrous oxide, 85, 96 ; proportion of, in 
earth’s crust, 87 

Ferrous silicate as a colouring ingredient in 
rocks, 139 

Ferrous sulphate, 96, 472 
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Ferniginoiis deposits, 96, 107, 186 
Fetid odour of rocks, 140 
BTestiniog flags, 921 
Fibrolite, 103 
Fibrous structure, 135 
Ficlitelite, 185 
Ficojih yllum, 1211 
Ficuld, 1283 

Ficus, 1164*, 1230, 1263*, 1292 

Field implements for geological research, 

no, 117 

relations as a basis for the classification 

of igneous rocks, 197 
Fig, fossil, 1165, 1209, 1224, 1247, 1270 
Fiji Islands, 336, 338, 382, 621, 623 
Finland, geological maps of, 10 ; pre- Cam- 
brian rocks of, 900 ; glaciation of, 1332 ; 
geological history recorded in peat-mosses 

of, 1360 
Fireclay, 168 
Fire-damp, 86, 427 
Fire-marble, 177 
Finn 189, 535 
Firths, 391 

Pishes, killed in large numbers by volcanic 
eruptions, 335 ; by earthquakes. 375 ; 
and by other causes, 828. l«)i)3, 1011, 
1109 ; transport of pebbles by, 578 ; 
deposits formed of excrement of, 614 ; 
evolution of, 847 ; earliest types of, 942, 
987, 1004* ; immense numbers of, in some 
deposits, 1003 ; Carboniferous, 1024, 
1031 ; Mesozoic types of, 1122, 1173 ; 
earliest teleostean, 1173 ; trituration of 
molluscan shells by, 1283 
Fissility, different kinds of, 636 
Fissirostra, 1168 

Fissure eruptions, 264, 342*, 350, 763, 
1252 ; terrestrial features due to, 1376 
Fissurella, 1282 

Fissures, volcanic, 279, 286, ■ 300, 342 ; 
earthquake-, 372, 373* ; sea-water seen to 
pour into, 354 ; without vertical displace- 
ment, 687 ; in limestones and other rocks 
frequently full of animal remains, 1094, 
1237, 1266, 1350, 1358 
Fissnndea, 1215 
Fisiullpora, 984 
Fittonm, 1185 

Fjords, as proofs of subsidence, 391 
Flabellaria, 1165, 1246, 1257 
FloMlum, 1242, 1300 
Bfiame-coloratiou, mineral testing by, 118 
Flamingoes, fossil, 1254 
Flat works in mining, 819 
Flecksehiefer, 248 
Fleming ites, 1089 

Flexures of rocks, r'elation of, to terrestrial 
features, 1367 ; monocliual, 1367 ; sym- 
metrical, 1367 ; unsymmetrical, 1369 ; 
reversed, 1370 

Flint, 179, 195, 625, 831, 1162, 1167 
Flinty texture, 133, 138 
Floating islands, 492, 606 


Floe-ice, 563*, 574, 578 
Floe-rat, Arctic, fossil, 1316, 1324 
Floods, 493 

Floras, terrestrial, less serviceal:)le than terres- 
trial faunas for stratigi'aphical purposes, 
832, 839, 848, 1034 ; sometimes in advance 
of marine faunas, 839, 8 4 8 ; earliest known, 
910, 936 ; Devonian, 984 ; Old Red Sand- 
stone, 1001 ; Carboniferous, 1025 ; Per- 
mian, 1065 ; change from Paheozoic to 
Mesozoic, 1082 ; earliest dieotyle<lonous, 
1164 ; Alpine or Arctic, history of, 1325 
Floridian Series (Pliocene), 1298 
Florissant, lake-deposits of, 1248, 1260 
Flowers, preserve(I as casts in travertine, 
476 

Flow of solids, 421 

Flow-structure (Fluxion- structure, Flucfjiia- - 
tionstructur), 131, 147, 153, 154*, 211, 
214, 226, 636 

Fluid-cavities in rocks, 143, 144* 

Fluorides, 107 

Fluorine, proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83 ; combinations of, 87, 107 ; great 
chemical activity of, 87 ; at volcanic 
vents, 269 ; as a mineralising agent, 407, 
415, 778, 809 

Fluorite (Fluor-spar), 87, 107, 814 
Flustm, 1237 

Flnxiou-strnctnre. Sec Flow -structure 
Flysch, 1205, 1223, 1239, 1253, 1258 
Foliation, 113, 134, 244, 428 ; sometimes 
coincides with bedding of strata, 248 ; 
produced by dynamical movement, 682, 
788 ; relation of, to cleavage, 686 ; pro- 
duced in contact-metamorphism, 777 
Folkestone Beds, 1185 
Footprints preserved as fossils, 644*, 1089 
Foramiiiifera, deposits formed by, 177, 178*, 
616, 624, 1020 ; protective influence of 
some, 604 ; fossil forms of, 937, 1020. 
1076, 1086, 1166*, 1186, 1192, 1225*, 
1231 

Foraminiferal limestone, 178 
FonliUa, 915 
Foreland Grits, 989 
Forellenstein, 232 
Forest-bed Group, 1281, 1286 
Forest Marble, 1131, 1138, 1141 
Forestian epochs in Glacial I*eriod, 1313 
Forests, submerged, 388, 389*, 512 ; arrest 
inland march of dunes, 443 ; attraction of 
rain by, 600 ; p^otvc -"ivi- influence of, 603, 
631 ; arrest rv.-i 604 ; successive 
buried, in Coal-measures, 650 
“ Formations ” in geology, 855, 860 
Fort Pierre Group, 1214 
Fossilisation, 830, 912 
Fossils, often best seen on weathered fcmrfaces 
of rock, 110, 454 ; distortion of, 420*, 
801 ; in metamorphosed rocks, 425, 781, 
784, 798, 799, 801, 802, 974 ; as a basis 
for stratigraphical classification, 657 ; as 
tests of the age of volcanic eruptions, 720 ; 
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reiilaced V)y crystallised silicates, 782, SOI ; 
liy liiiciiiititr, 819 ; by native metals, &c., 
830 ; definition of the term, 824 ; uses of, 
in geology, 838 ; record changes in physi- 
cal geoginpliy, 833 ; determine geological 
chronology, 835, 856 ; order of succession 
of, 836 ; cliaracteristic, or Leitfossilien, 
836 ; may prove inversion of strata, 837, 

‘ 856 ; may be made to indicate the relative 
importance of breaks in the Geological 
Record, 841 ; subdivision of Geological 
Record by means of, 843 ; characterise 
special zones or groups of strata, 843 ; 
collecting of, 849 ; determination of for- 
mations liy means of, 855 ; order of suc- 
cession of, the basis of stratigraphical 
geology, 856 ; earliest known, 877, 904, 
910,.931 

Fourchite, inetamorphic action of, 784 
Fox, Arctic, former southern migrations of, 
1315, 1317, 1354 

Fox^fossil, 1278, 1287, 1315, 1336 
Fox Hills Group, 1214 
Foyaite, 221, 223 

Fracture, intluence of, on rocks, 415, 423 
Fracture of rocks, 138 
Fragmental Rocks, 159 

structiu'e, 135, 150, 154, ISS'®^ 159 

France, geological maps of, 8 ; volcanic 
geology of central, see Auvergne ; Palaeozoic 
volcanic action in, 348, 761, 972 ; earth- 
quakes in, 364 ; changes of level in, 385, 
388, 390 ; etangs of, 441 ; rivers of, 481, 
4.82, 484, 486, 495, 515; rirer-terraces in, 
507 ; chemical deposits along coasts of, 
579 ; peat-mosses of, 608 ; structure of 
northern coal-field of, 681, 693 ; granites 
of, 725, 780 

. Pre-Cambrian rocks of, 901 ; Cambrian, 

927 ; Silurian, 971 ; Devonian, 991, 994 ; 
CarlDonifbrous, 1051 ; Permian, 1074 ; 
Jurassic, 1147 ; Cretaceous, 1195 ; Eocene, 
1234 ; Oligocene, 1252 ; Miocene, 1266 ; 
Pliocene, 1289 ; glaciation of, 1308, 1335 ; 
Recent deposits of, 1359 
Frasnien, 992 
Frimnics, 1214 

Fredericksburg formation, 1212 
Freestone, 165 
Frialde, 138 

Friction-breccia, 164, 250, 683 
Friendly Islands, submarine eruptions at, 
277, 334, 335 
I’ringing reefs, 618 
Frogs, fossil, 1271, 1287 
Efondicttlana^ 1133 
Frost, 454, 531, 661, 663 
Fruchtsebiefer, 248, 781 
Fucoids, fossil, 910, 936 
Fulgurites, 433 
Fuller’s earth, 168 

Fuller’s Earth Group (Fullonian), 1131, 
1138, 1140 

Fumaroles, 266, 267, 269, 307, 313 


Funafuti, a coral atoll, exploration of, 614, 
623 

Fundamental complex of Archjean gneiss, 
883, 903 

Fundamental Gneiss, 882 
Fundy, tides in Bay of, 557 
Fungi, fossil, 1026 

Fusion, experiments in, 402, 716 ; aquo- 
igueons, 412 ; regarded as liquefaction by 
solution, 413 ; expansion of rocks by, 413 
Fusion-point, in silicates, lowered by w^ater, 
304, 413 ; of a mineral and of its glass, 
405 ; exiyerimcnts on, 717 
FusuUno.. 1020, 1076 
Fusttlinella, 1057 
Fusus, 1170, 1225^ 1248, 1267 

Gabbro, native iron in, 93 ; gases in, 142 ; 
characters of, 231, 239 ; banded structure 
of, 232, 256, 711, 788, 808 ; meta- 
morphism of, 790 ; separation of ores in, 
808 

Gabbro-schist, 251, 252 
Gaize, 166, 1150, 1188, 1200 
(rcdecyims^ 1273 
(ycdeocerclOf 1237, 1255 
(-ialerites, 1167* 

Galesaurians, 1080 
a alesaurus, 1089 

< ’{/I lilt/, •*, 1234 

1295 

< kingcmoptcris, 1059, 1066 

Ganges, annual rise of, 481 ; vegetable rafts 
of, 492 ; sediment in, 495 ; delta of, 517* ; 
rate of denudation of, 589 
Gangetian Group, 1106 
Gang-gesteine of Roseubusch, 197 
Gangue, 814 
Gannets, fossil, 1254 
Gaimister, 168 
(Janodus, 1141 
Garbenschiefer, 248 
Garda, Lago di, height of, 1338 
Garnet, 104, 171, 222, 423 ; in contact- 
metamor phisin ,773 
Garnet-rock, 253 

Gases, occlusion of, in meteorites, 17 ; in 
earth’s interior, 72; in rocks, 85, 142, 143, 
144* ; given off in association with mineral 
oils, 86, 185, 318, 357 ; volcanic, 265, 
266, 286, 291, 294, 313 ; of mud-vol- 
canoes, 318; in the subterranean magma, 
353 ; observed at earthquakes, 373 
Gash- veins, 819 

Gas-springs, in delta of Mississippi, 512 
( ias-spm-is, among stratified rocks, 645 
Gasteropods, early forms of, 915, 940 
GastorniSy 1226 
GastHoceras, 1023, 1076 
Gastrochimiict, 1161 
Gaudarian Gro\ap, 1106 
Gmifh'yma, 1166* 

Gault, ‘1182, 1183, 1186, 1203 
Gaviedis, 1237, 1297 
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Gaylussite, 531 
Gazellu, 1278, 1295, 1297 
Gazelles, fossil, 1278 
Geanticlines, 380, 678, 1374 
Gediniiieii, 992 
Gedravian, 1283 
GeiMea, 1090 
Geinitzella, 1078 
Gelocus, 1249 

Generalised or syntlietic organic types in 
geological time, 846, 942, 1002, 1028, 
1032, 1127, 1165, 1179, 1211, 1226, 1227, 
1228, 1295 
Genesee Group, 997 

Geneva, Lake of, 510, 520, 521, 522, 524, 
525 

Geognosy, 4, 34 

Geological Books of Reference, 5 
Geological causes, no evidence of former more 
violent, 31, 75 ; slow action of, 74 ; may 
not always have been the same as now, 261 
Geological investigation, works on, 6 
Geological maps, 8 

Geological Record, 3 ; imperfection of, 841, 
858, 910 ; subdivisions of, by means of 
fossils, 843, 855 ; thickness of, in Europe, 
856 j relative importance of subdivisions 
of, not to be judged by depth of strata, 
856 ; classification of, 861 
Geological science, history of, 5 
Geological Society of London, 13 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, maps of, 
8; discovers OleneUus -zow^ in N.-W. 
Scotland, 883 ; work of, in Scotland, 794, 
883, 891, 893, 920, 950, 965, 1007, 1042, 
1070, 1137, 1194 : in Wales, 915, 945, 
1007, 1038, 1040 ; in the Midlands, 897, 
1049, 1091 

Geology, object and scope of, 1, 14 ; nature 
of evidence required by, 2 ; cosmical 
aspects of, 4 ; Dynamical, 4, 260 ; Geo- 
tectonic or Structural, 4, 633 ; Palfeonto- 
logical, 4, 824 ; Stratigrapbical, 5, 855 ; 
Physiographical, 5. 1363 ; Experiincntal, 
see Experiment ; treatises on, 5, 6 ; v.'orks 
on applications of. 7 ; relation of, to Archae- 
ology, 1357 

Georgian Formation (Cambrian), 931 
Geosaums^ 1145 
Geosynclines, 678, 1374 
Geotectonic geology, 633 
Geoteuthis, 1118, 1137 
Gephyrooeras, 986 
Gemnimn, 1257 

Germany, geological maps of, 8 ; Permian 
volcanic rocks of, 349, 1072 ; Triassic 
volcanic rocks of, 349, 1084 ; earthquakes 
in, 359, 362, 367 ; pre-Camhrian rocks of, 
901 ; Cambrian system in, 928 ; Silurian, 
975 ; Devonian, 991 ; Carboniferous, 1054 ; 
Permian, 1072 ; Trias, 7084 ; Jurassic, 
1153 ; Cretaceous, 1202 ; Oligocene, 1256 ; 
Miocene, 1267 ; Pliocene, 1293 ; glaciation 
of, 1305, 1308, 1334 


Germllia, 1088, 1116, 1169 
Geyserite, 195, 291, 315 
Geysers, 291, 315, 473 
“Giants’ Kettles,” 551* 

Gibhvla, 1284 
G iqanfdsa v rvs, 1145 

Ginkgo [Salisburia). 1028, 1112, 1165, 1223, 

1271 

Giraffes, fossil, 1278 
Girvandla, 192, 933, 951 
Gisorticu 1232 
Gissocrimis, 938, 957 
Givetieu, 992 
Glacial Period, 1301 

Glaciation, nature of, 550, 1304, supposed 
evidence of among old geological forma- 
tions, 1001, 1011, 1016, 1020, 1050, 1057, 
1058, 1059, 1060, 1239, 1271, 1309 
Glacieres, 468 
Glacier-ice, 189, 535 

Glaciers, ice-dams formed by, 493, 543 ; 
origin, structure and motion of, 535,^536, 
538, 541 ; of Greenland, Alaska, and 
Antarctic regions, 537 ; of Alps and 
Scandinavia, 538*, 541*; gneissoid band- 
ing and plication of, 542 ; geological work 
of, 544, 1386 ; transport of material by, 
544 ; erosion by, 548 ; amount of mud 
produced by, 553 ; deposition of detritus 
by, 553 ; of Glacial Period, 1301 et seq, 
GlcmcUna, 1250 

Glarner double-fold, discussion regarding, 
tbe alleged, 677 

Glarnisch, structure of the, 676* 

Glarns, fish-bearing shales of, 1258 
Glass, specific gravity of volcanic, 70 ; in- 
clusions of, in crystals, 145 ; in volcanic 
rocks, 147, 153 ; higher silica i^crccutngc 
in, 236, 746 ; characters of, ; devii::- 
ficatioii of, 407 (wc Devitrification) ; in 
dykes, 745 

Glassy, 89, 112, 131, 147, 196, 272 
Glaucoma, 1170, 1212 

Glauconite, 106, 166, 181, 242, 582, 627. 
1188 

Glauconitic deposits, 181, 627, 1162, 1166 
Glauconitic Marl, 1182, 1188, 1190 
Glauconitisation, 177, 181, 627 
Gla%(.conome, 949, 1022 
Glaucophane, 101, 784 
Glaucophane-eclogite, 253 
Glaucophaue-schist, 252, 784 
Gleichenia, 1165 
GleicJmiites, 1109 
Gleugariff Grits, 1012 
Gleiikiln Black Shales, 951 
GloUgenna, 178*, 1086, 1166* 

Globular structure in igneous rocks, 196 

Globulites, 148 

Glossoceras, 940 

Olossqpteris, 1059, 1066, 1085 

Glossopteris flora, 1059, 1078, 1080 

Glossozcmdtes, 1079 

Glutton, fossil, 1287, 1354 
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diypluva, 1134 
aiyphwcer(f,% 1023, 1030 
Ulypt a ^ 922 
Glyptmpisj 977 
“Glyptic” Period, 1349 
Glypficus^ 1115 
CllyptiH'n tiusy 938 
G li/ptO( v/.sV i te,% 9 3 8 
GlifpliHp’.jidriin, 937 
Glyptodan, 1 362 
Gly/ifiiy/tit/Iiiis, 1 107 
Gh/pliJ'pis, 1005 
Glypfnp(>niif.s\ 987, 998, 1005 

(>Ii/pf<isrtirpii/s, 1031 

(d'i//>fusfrnhifs. 1213, 1263, 1276* 1277'', 
1294 

GiieisHy gases in, 142 ; general cluiracters of, 
255 ; i)aiuled strue.ture of, 256 ; origin of, 
257 ; varieties of, 257 ; analyses of, 259 ; 
as a prodncli of r-i:;*;',.'; •rpn;.-:::. 

78P ; of regional 786 ; 

01 tlie crystalline scliists, 869 ; eruptive 
origin of some, 872 ; original and younger 
forms of, 874 ; Areluean, 883, 895, 898, 
900, 902, 905, 90t) 

Gneiss- granite, 207 I 

Goal; in Neolithic time, 1356 

Go(lere<l schists, 780 

Golapilli Ptnls (India), 1160 

<^^iiuij)!ii>rrr(fs, 959 

(inin/fodnSy 1032 

Gondwana Fiystem, 1058, 1079, 1160 
(ftuit/ir((iins((i(n/s^ 1 079 
GoniKCodoiU 1243 
(hnkdlti^ 1023*, 1039, 1076 
Goniatitoids, first appearance of, 986 ; 

waning of, 1082 
Goniiujlyphtii^ 1 1 07 
Goniomya, 1116 
d>tnu'i>/)iitih\s, 1122, 1175 
Goniophmi, 961, 962* 

Gi m loj ihyi kmi-, 9 4 4 

G(ytiiopt,(yn\sy 1081 
(P)niopygUi% 1201 
Goodnight Beds, 1299 
Goose, fossil, 1287 

Gopher, geological action of, 601 ; fossil, 1317 

GtmUmutf 1090 

Gorges, See Ravines 

(Puyon irldJii/fi, 988 

Gosau Beds, 1205 

Gossan, 93, 818 

Graeulmms, 1179 

Graham’s Island, 333, 339 

Granmnoceras, 1136 

Grammy 940 

Granite, crushing strength of, 71 ; essential 
and accessory minerals of, 89 ; drusy 
cif^ities of, 90 ; gases contained in, 142 ; 
description of, 203 ; bibliography of, 203 ; 
varieties, 204 ; analyses, 207 ; veins from, 
sometimes show glassy and spherulitic 
structures, 208, 209 ; weathering of, 208, 


455 ; modes of occurrence of, 208 ; contains 
minerals that could only have consolidated 
at comparatively low temperatures, 412 ; 
original condition of, 413 ; number of 
cubic feet of, to one ton in air and in sea- 
water, 568 ; jointing of, 663 ; fusion point 
of, 717 ; bosses of, 723 ; the oldest known 
rock, 723 ; of many different ages, 724 ; 
enclosures in, 724 ; marginal differences 
in structure and texture of, 725 ; relations 
of, to surrounding rocks, 726 ; injection 
of, 728 ; Ut-par-Ut permeation by, 728 ; 
connection of with volcanic rocks, 729 ; 
veins of, 739* ; foliation developed along 
segregation veins in, 742* ; has not fused 
parts of adjoining rocks, though it has 
absorbed them, 767, 776 ; contact-meta- 
morphism produced by, 778 ; supposed 
absorption of basic materials by, 780 ; 
origin of mineral veins around masses of, 
809 

Granite-porphyry, 208 
Granitell, 205 

Granitic (Granitoid) structure, 128, 151*, 196 
Granitisatiou, 728, 781, 787 
Granitite, 204 
Granophyre, 206 

Grauophyric structure, 128, 129*, 151, 152, 
206 

Granular-crystalline, 1 28 
Granular structure, 130, 196 
Graimlite (in French sense), 130, 151, 196, 
205 ; (in English and German sense), 130, 
245, 258 ; analysis of, 259 
Grannlitic structure, 130, 151, 196, 205, 
245, 248, 258, 789 
GraMo— oG. f^-.d:, 1251 
(.rnp’ iv; :i;v. 128, 206* 

Crr.phin- hi m»,-:eorites, 17 ; mineralogical 
characters of, 92 ; distribution of, 186 ; 
coal altered into, 771 ; in gneiss, 879 
Graphite-schist, 250, 259 
Graptolites, as characteristic fossils, 837, 
918 ; phylogeny of, 846 ; earliest forms 
of, 911 ; figures of, 935*, maximum 
development of, 938, 945 ; stratigraphical 
5 :ones determined by, 938, 946, 947, 954, 
965, 959 ; successive extinction of families 
of, 947, 954 ; final disappearance of, 959 
Grasses, fossil, 1251 
“Grauwacke” of older geologists, 933 
Gravel and Sand Rocks, 160 
Gravel, 163 
Gravity -faults, 702 
Gravity measurements, 396 
Great Oolite Group, 1131, 1138, 1140 
Great Rift valley of East Africa, 709, 1384 
Great Salt Lake, 446, 526, 629, 531 
Greece, geological map of, 10 ; volcanic 
eruption in third century B.O., 327 ; 
metamorphisip in, 803 ; Cretaceous rocks 
in, 1206 ; Pliocene mammals of, 1294 
Green as a colour of rocks, 139 
Greenland, native iron of, 17, 93, 235 ; 
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cryolite of, 190 ; subsidence of coast of, 
392 ; effects of frost in, 532 ; glaciers of, 
535, 536, 537, 539, 544, 553 ; icebergs of, 
578; Jurassic rocks in, 1158: Cretaceous, 
1208 ; Miocene, 1271 

Oreen Mountains (New England), regional 
metaniorpliism in, 803 
•Green muds of sea-bottom, 582 
Greensand, 166, 181 

Greensand, Lower, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1185 

Upper, 1182, 1186 

“Greenstone,” 223, 233, 791 
Greenstone-schist, 251, 252 
Greisen, 812 

Grenville Series of Ontario, 903, 904 

Gres Armoricain, 927 

Gres Bigarre, 1097 

Gres des Vosges, 1097 

Oressli/a, 1116 

Crreviilea, 1230 

Grey as a colour of rocks, 138 

Grey and red clays of ocean abysses, 583 

Greywacke, 155*, 166 

Greywacke-slate, 167, 172 

Grey Wethers, 165, 453, 464, 1233 

GriesbacJi ites, 1107 

Griffelschiefer (Silurian), 975 

Grtiffithides, 1023 

Grit, 164 

Gritty structure, 135 
Grorudite, 208, 221 
Grottos, 478 

Ground-ice, 189, 533, 564 
Grouiidmass of igneous rocks, 128, 129, 
149, 152, 154, 216 
Ground- moraine, 546, 1309 
Ground-swell, 561 
Group or Stage in stratigraphy, 860 
Grus, 1254, 1295 
Gnjplma, 1116, 1117*, 1211 
Gshelian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Guano, 181, 626 
Giiaranitic Group, 1218, 1244 
Guembelites, 1107 
Gulf Stream, 558, 565, 577 
Gulls, fossil, 1254 
aiUo, 1287, 1354 ; 

Gymnites, 1107 
Gifuvnograptus, 968 
Gyninoptychus, 1249 
Gympie Series (Queensland), 1058 
Gypidiila^ 986 
Gypseous, 137 

Gypsum, 85, 86, 107, 189 ; modes of origin of, 
193 ; increase of volume in production of, 
from anhydrite, 400, 453 ; capacity of, 
for absorbing water, 410 ; decomposition 
of, 451 ; solubility of, 452 ; precipitation 
of, 529, 530, 579 ; in sea- water, possibly 
the source of the calcium-carbonate in 
marine organisms, 613 ; P^lteozoic deposits 
of, 933, 977, 979, 1059, 1062, 1064, 
1071, 1072, 1077 ; Mesozoic deposits of, 
1084, 1093, 1103, 1110, 1153, 1155 ; 


Tertiary deposits of, 1237, 1241, 1259, 
1275, 129], 1292, 1294 
Gypsum of Paris (Eocene), 1237 
GyraccmtJim, 998, 1032 
Gyrocera^, 1062, 1067 
Gyrodcs^ 1211 
Gyrodus, 1122, 1173 
Gyrolepis, 1089 
Gyronites, 1106 
Gyropoj'ella, 1086, 1102 
G yroptych ins, 1005 

llculrosaurus, 1176 

Hiematite, 96, 194 ; artificially formed, 413 
Hail, production of, 447 ; geological action 
of, 533 

Ilakea, 1276*, 1294 
Halbgrauit, 205 
IMr.yornis, 1226 
IlalioUs, 1245, 1300 
H(diserite,% 984 
HidUherhim, 1 255 
Halleliiuta, 253, 259 
HaUoccras, 986 

n>inn„tK<. 1126 

108S. 1161 
IJnlodo/i, 1179 
IMonia, 1028 
IMofUes, 1089 
IMysites, 987 
Plamilton Group, 997 
IlamUes, 1171*, 1172 
Hamm atoayms, 1 1 5 1 
Hammers, geological, 110 
Hamstead Beds, 1250 
Hangman Grits, 989 

H(fp/(H'i^j'as, 1172 

Ha/tIocmiif.s\ 984 
Hajilaroddii, 1249 
Ilapldphlrbium, 1033 
Hardelhi, 1297 

Hardness of minerals and rocks, scale of, 
111 

Hare, Alpine, 1354 ; fossil, 1249, 1271, 
1278 

104 

1148 

Ha7’pcs, 941, 985 
Jhrr:7.<, 922 

//■'■V 1119, 1133, 1136* 

1 1 faleiferum, Zone of, 1133 

1 S5 

Hartshill Quartzite, 923 
Harzburgite, 241 
Hastings Bands, 1182, 1184 
Hastings Series (pre-Cambrian), 908, 904 
■ Platchettite, 185 
Hu utjhldii i((^ 924 
Haugia, 1136 

Hauterivien, 1196, 1197, 1204, 1206 ^ 
Hauyne, 103, 142; artificially formed, 413 
Hanyne -trachyte, 227 

Hawaii, peaks of, 40 ; literature of volcanic 
geology of, 282 ; fumaroles of, 269 ; 
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suasoujil variations in eruptivity in, 282, 
2S3 ; ern])tivB periods in, 284 ; cjuiet 
eruptions in, 285, 294 ; lava-fountains of, 
298 ; forms of lava in, 290, 307 ; rale of 
descent of lava-streams in, 300 ; lifpiidity 
of lava in, 301 ; slope of lava -sheets 
in, 305 ; llowing of lava into the sea 
at,, 309 ; lava - (lonies of, 328 ; crater- 
pit and lava-sea of, 329 ; height of vol- 
e,auic mass in, 330 ; submarine eruption 
at, 339, 353 ; hulk ami luught of volcanic 
mass of, 311 ; extinct cones of, 341 ; in- 
eouspicuous sources of lava-streams in, 
345 ; upraised coral reels of, 382 ; dis- 
tance to which volcanic detritus is carried 
from, by tbe sea, 582 ; interstratification 
of lava-saud with coral detritus at, 617 
Hawthorn, fossil, 1287 
Hazel, fossil, 1287, 1338 ; geological history 
of, 1360 

“ Head ” of Southern England, 460 
He|ti.dhmds, 55 
Headon Beds, 1 250 

.... Hill or Barton Sands, 1229 

Heat, e.oudiiction of, in rocks, 62, 707 ; rela- 
tion of, ti) elevat ion and depre.ssioii, 392 ; 
elTeids of, on rocks, 399, 434 
ilea,ve of fault s, (595 
Heavy sp!ir, 107 
1142 

“Hedekalk” of Sweden, 900 
1089 

Hnk/v, 11(55, 123,5 

Ihslgehogs, early forms of, 1227, 1234, 
1254 

Ileersian, 123 1, 123(5 

llehlerberg Hroup (Bower), 977 ; (Upper), 

• 9i>7 

,//f*//rncc/YOs', 1210 

1107 

Heligoland, diminution of, hy l)reaker-action, 
571 

BvlwlUes, 937, 984 
Ilvlwptmt, 937 

Helium, in air, 36 ; in mineral springs, 471 
Ilvl'm, 1214, 1238, 1250, 1266, 1284, 1293, 
1337, 1352 

MdlaMheriunh 1267, 1278, 1295'^ 1297 
J/dmiifhudi Uon, 940 
JTelv(‘tiau Epoeli in (llacial Period, 1313 
— — . Stage (Miocene), 1267, 1270, 1271 
B(‘iiii\(.^/iis, 958 

.Ilniu'asfrr. 1168 

IFimdJms, 1115, 1168 
JfemicoHinikfi, 948 

ITomierysialline structure, 151^, 152, 196, 
272 

961 

Jlemi</anu^% 1243 
JlSlimlimu 1115 

Jlf.ndptieuHkft, 1168 
I/fiii i/)rislis, 1173 
.1 lcuii}»t.(’r:i, fossil, 943 
llrniip/iirliiiKfi 1078 


Hemisphere, southern, preponderance of 
water in, 21, 57 

Hem]e«tf‘a(l Beds, dec Hamstead Beds 
ill* my .Mo'iiit:iin.s, laccolites of, 736* 

TTcpriiie j.yrii.is. 108 
1 0S6 

I It-iiLodoii, 12! 3 

Herbivora, great development of, in Pliocene 
time, 1278 

Herculaneum, 271, 312 
Hercyniaii, 901, 993 
Hercyiiite, 97 
IJcrons, fossil, 1254 
Herpesf.es, 1254 

Herring, ancestors of the, 1173, 1258 
Hesbayan Loam, 1337 
Hesperornis, 1 1 7 7 * 

Hetejmean thifs, 988 

II eterastnm, 1133 
Ileierohmnchus, 1298 
Ilcteroceras, 1192 
IleterocetKS, 1267 
Ilekroerinus, 938 
Ileterokyus, 1227 
Hderophkhia, 1133 
Hefoppora, 1115 
Jle.k rosteyina, 1260 
Heterosmhm, 1175 
Hettangian Stage, 1151, 1153 
Pleulandite, 104 
llexaerinvs, 9 8 4 

Hexactincllid sponges, fossil, 911, 913* 
Hickory, fossil, 1165, 1276 
Hkfhtca, 1223 
High-water mark, 557 
Hlkloceras, 1133, 1136 
Hills, origin of, 1381 ; of circumdeuudation, 
1381 

Hils (Neoeomiau), 1202 
Himalaya Mountains. See under India 
lUndla, 937 
Hinnlks, 1283 

mpparlon, 1265, 1273, 1278, 1279*, 1291, 
1295, 1297 
Hippahpus, 1297 
I/ip/KijK>diin)h 1116, 1117* 

IJippnpoiunms, 1267, 127-8, 1297, 1350, 
1353 in Ulacial Period, 1317, 1336 ; in 
Recent Period, 1350, 1353, 1355, 1358 
Hip pother ium, 1 268 
Hippotmgns, 1 297 

Hippurite Limestone, 1199, 1200, 1205, 1209 
HippurUes, 1169*, 1170, 1199; extinction 
of, 1222 

liirnant Limestone, 947 
Hisingerite, 105 
lUstloderma, 924 
JIidi()notik% 1147 
Historic Series of deposits, 1347 
Hoang Ho, Eiver, 606, 589 
Hoar-frost, geological action of, 450 
Iloeferia, 983 
Hcernesia, 1088 

Hog, domesticated, in Neolithic time, 1356 
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Hog, fossil, 1263, 1294 
Holasiyis, 1005 
Holaster, 1168 

Holaster planus, Zone of, 1182, 1192 

snbglobosiis, Zone of, 1182, 1191 

Holectypy-s, 1142, 1212 
Holland, geological map of, 9 ; alleged proof 
of changes of level in, 388, 390 ; sand- 
dunes of, 442 ; alluvial origin of, 516 ; 
Pliocene of, 1288 
Hollybusb Sandstones, 923 
Holmia, 911*, 915 

Holocrystalline, 127, 150, 151*, 196, 204 , 
272 

Molocystis, 1167 
Holocystites, 938 
JSoloner/ia, 1004 
Holopea, 940, 949 
HolopeUa, 949, 1078 
HoloptycMus^ 987, 998, 1005, 1011 
Holosaimis, 1215 
Holosiderites, 16 

Holothuridge, discovery of Carboniferous, 853 
Eomacanthus, 1010 
Momalocems, 986 

Hoinalonotus^ 945, 958*, 983*, 985 ' 

Hommodon, 1243 

Hommsjiira, 940 

Hoynomya, 1142 

EmmnotMs^ 1173 

Etwiosteus, 1005 

Hornotaxis, 838 

Honestone, 172 

EoplUes^ 1172 

Hoplites interruptus, Zone of, 1182, 1187 
Hoplites lautus, Zone of, 1182, 1187 
Eoplopwria^ 1231 
Eoplophoneus^ 1249 
Eoplopteryx, 1173* 

Eoriopleura^ 1206 

Horizon, definition of a palreontological, 860 
Hornbeam, fossil, 1224, 1287 
Hornblende, 101, 109 ; artificially formed, 
413 ; as a contact-mineral, 773 
Hornblende-andesite, 229, 231 
Hornblende-gabbro, 232 
Hornblende-rocb, 101, 252 
Hornblende- schist, 101, 252, 790 ; formed 
from dolerite, 794, 889* 

Eormra^ 1277 

Hornfels, 248, 251, 259, 774, 782, 783 
Hornscbiefer, 226 
Hornstone, 195 
Horny texture, 183 

Horse, ancestral forms of, 1227, 1243, 1249, 
1265, 1271, 1273, 1317 ; domesticated, 
in Neolithic time, 1356 
Horsts, 1367, 1371 
Hoi-ting, lignite of, 1338 
i i on :--g '!.:!.p.:s of minute fragments in 
volcanic tufis, 173 
Human Period. Nee Recent 
Human records and traditions of geological 
changes, 387, 391 


Humous acids, 450 ; geological action of, 
598, 612 

Humus, origin of, 427, 605 ; organic acids 
yielded by, 598, 599 
Eungarites, 1089 

Hungary, geological maps of, 9 ; largest lake 
of, 578 

Huronian rocks of Logan and Murray, 8/6, 
902, 903, 904 

Huttonian school of Geology, 399, /33 
EyxinoschuE, 1249 
Eymia, 1278, 1287, 1294, 1297 . 

Hymiarctos, 1264, 1297 
Hyaenas, striped and spotted, in Glacial 
Period, 1317 ; in Pahnolitluc time, 1353 ; 
in Neolithic time, 1358 
Eyi^nictis, 1278, 1295, 1297 
Eyamodon, 1227, 1249, 1265, 1297 . 

Hyalornelan, 235 
Hyalopilitic, 228, 406 
Eyaloatelia, 923, 937 
Eyhocrinus, 938 
Eyhodits, 1089, 1122, 1173 
nV,la-')i.-n, 1106 

//’.■./. f.--' 1297 

Hydration of miiiei'als by rain, 453, 459 ; 

by underground water, 473 
Hydraulic Limestone, 190 
Hydraulic pressure of sea- waves, 569 
Eydrobia, 1207, 1238, 1254, 1268, 1292 
Hydrocarbons, 85, 86 ; of inorganic origin, 
86 ; as mineral oil, and in gaseous form, 
185, 186, 318, 357 ; at volcanic vents, 
268, 357, 358 ; at mud - volcanoes, 318 ; 
possible sources of graphite in gneiss, 879 
Eydwcephahis, 928 

Hydrochloric acid at volcanic vents, 268, 
313 ; in the magma, 809 
Hydrofluoric acid, use of, in petrography, 
116 ; in the subten-aneaii magma, 809 
Hydro fluosilicic acid in rock -investigation, 
118 

Hydrogen, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, S3 ; in pores of rocks, 85, 142 ; 
in meteorites, 17, 85 ; at volcanic vents, 
268, 338 

Hydro-metamori)hisni, 765 
Hydro-mica-schists, 25 4 
Hydrozoa, earliest forms of, 911, 938 
Eygroniia, 1284, 1337 
EidauchdiM, 1147 
llyla nsf/.i/rttB, 1173 
Eylerpetim, 1033 
E)/I.oiii>i/i 1033, 1068 

UghplFsinn, 1068 

Eymenocaris, 914*, 915 

Eyolithelhis, 915 

EyolUhes, 913*, 915, 945 

Eyopotamus, 1227, 1234, 1249, 12(:)5, 1272 

Eyopfiodn.<tj 1243 ® 

llynfhcnnw, 1254, 1263 

Hypabyssal rocks of Roseuliuscli, 197 

Hyperfte, 232 

Hyperodapedon , 1 089 
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Hypcrstlu'iie, 102 ; artilicial formation of, 413 
11 y pt‘rst:lien(‘-juide.site, 229 
nyperst.lu*iiit(‘., 232 
II ;l!» ri 1249, 1273 
Hy])i(limiiorplnc structure, 151, 197 
J1 Up kU fs, 1 21 9 

Jli/pnnjti, precipitates silica, 609, 610 ; pre- 
cipitates calcium -carbonate, 61 1 
Hy|>ocrystalliuc, 1 52 
ilypogene action in geology, 262 

l/i/>>ntli>/ri:-t, <‘86, 1022 

If/// IS I'/hfiil 1173 

Ili/psipa/mnus, 1128, 1245, 1300 
IIi//JWCormus, 1 1 43 
Ili/pfiorriJius, 938 
Ilnnti'hinis, 1213, 1249 
npracodoH, 1249, 1265 
Ilpivvothei'inm, 1227, 1234, 1243 
JIifsfa'A 1291, 1295, 1297, 1352 
Hytlm Beds, 1185 

n.is, fossil, 1254 

Icji, inJiuence of polar, on earth’s centre of 
p’avity, 28, 378 ; effect of a thick cover- 
ing of, in lowering the isogeotherms, 61 ; 
as a geological formation, 188 ; varieties 
of, 189 ; intluence of sheets of, on raised 
beaches, 385 ; sheets of, alleged to cause 
sul)sideuce, 396, 1320 ; fine particles of, 
erosion by, 437 ; dams of, in rivers, 493 ; 
terrestrial, 531 ; caps of, 535, 1302, 1304 ; 
on the sea, 562, 574, 578 ; “fossil,” in 
Arctic Kussia, 1339 
Ice Age, 1301 

Icebergs, 189, 564^ 565*, 574, 578 
Ice-caps, 535, 536, 1302, 1304 
lee-foot, 663, 574, 578 
Iceland, volcanoes of, 277, 286, 295, 300, 
342, 343, 347, 349 ; wind-borne volcanic 
dust from, 295, 445 ; geysers of, 315, 316 ; 
submarine eruptions near, 333 ; lissure 
(‘vuiitions in, 342 ; explosion crater in, 
:)B) ; 'I\‘Vli:iry basalt - plateaux of, 345, 
1260 ; sinter deposits of, 476 ; lagoon- 
bars of, 513 ; glacier mud of, 553 
lecnian, 1284 
JiMhyocnnus^ 984 
fell ill l/odectcsj 1173 
Iclithifornis, 1 178* 

Iclitbyosaurs characteristically Mesozoic 
fossils, 837 ; earliest types of, 1089 ; ex- 
tinction of, 1222 

hJUlmmwruA 1096, 1121*, 1122, 1175 
MMhermii, 1278, 1294, 1295 
M(yp,% 1249 
Iddingsite, 106, 201 
Tdiomor[)liic, 89, 151 
Jdvionedj, 1115 

Idocrase, 103 ; as a contact-mineral, 773 
Igneous Backs, transitions of composition in, 
f?37 ; characters of, 158, 195 ; structures 
and classification of, 196 ; symbols to 
express composition and structure of, 199, 
nomenclature of, 201 ; families of, de- 


scribed, 203 ; rise of temperature from 
intrusion of, 401 ; tectonic relations of, 
705 ; petrographical provinces of, 707 ; 
sequence of, 706, 886 ; differentiation in, 
710 ; caustic action of, 710, 731, 775 ; 
'crystallisation of, 715 ; classification of, 
according to tectonic relations, 719 ; in- 
trusive, 719, 721 ; bosses of, 722 ; contact- 
nietamorpbisin by, 730, 766 ; influence of 
surrounding rocks on, 731 ; connection of, 
with schists, 731 ; sills of, 732 ; laccolites 
of, 736* ; veins and dykes of, 736 ; necks 
of, 748 ; interstratified or contemporane- 
ous, 719, 753 ; metamorphosed, 766, 779 ; 
metamorphism of, specially important in 
regard to the theory of meLaicorpliism, 
766, 785, 797 ; influence oii, in scenery, 
1379, 1380* 

Ignanodon, 1147, 1173, 1174* 

Ijolite, 222 

ilex, 1165, 1247, 1262, 1276 
Ilfracombe slates, 989 
Illwnopsis, 945 
lUmius, 941*, 946, 975 
Ilmenite, 96, 791 

Imitative markings in sedimentary rocks, 
911, 936 

Implements, characters of early human, 
1348*, 1356*, 1357* 

T rr. pi i ?.r. :^u - str a cturo .128 
667 

Indertsch, Lake, 529 

India, geological map of, 10 ; mud volcanoes 
of, 318, 328 ; explosion-lake in, 325 ; 
volcanic plateaux of, 346 ; earthquakes in, 
362, 366, 372, 373, 374, 376 ; rainfall in, 
461 ; landslips of, 481 ; river-floods of, 
494 ; mild in rivers of, 495 ; alluvial fans 
of, 505 ; height of snow-line in, 534 ; 
eflects of cyclones in, 562 
Pre-Cambrian rocks in, 906 ; Cam- 
brian, 933 ; Silurian, 979 ; Devonian, 997 ; 
Carboniferous, 1057 ; Permian, 1078 ; 
Trias, 1107 ; Jurassic, 1160 ; Cretaceous, 
1209 ; Eocene, 1240 ; Miocene, 1272 ; 
Pliocene, 1296 ; former greater extent of 
glaciers in, 1345 

Indian Ocean, volcanoes of, 347 ; upheaval 
in, 622 

Indies, East, volcanic geology of, 271, 279, 
294, 295 

West, 266, 273, 275, 279, 2S5, 336, 

341, 364, 381, 382, 622 
Indrodon, 1243 

Induration as an effect of igneous intrusion, 
768 

Inferior Oolite, 1138, 1139 
Infra-Lias, 1094, 1096 
Infra-littoral deposits, 581 
lufra-Tongrian Stage, 1249 
Infusorial earth, 179, 610 
Tnocanlis, 977. 

Inocemmus, 1154, 1169* ; extinction of, 
1222 
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luseet-becls, 1133, 1144, 1153, 1‘250, 1270 
Insects, fossil, 943, 1003, 1032, 1069, 1073, 
1120^ 1133, 1141, 1147, 1153, 1248, 1250, 
1257, 1270 

Interglacial beds and periods, 1303, 1312, 
1338 

Intersertal structure, 151, 152*, 153 ; arti- 
ficially obtained, 406 
Interstratified Igneous Rocks, 719, 753 
Intrusive Rocks, 719, 721, 732 
Inversion of rocks, 676 
Iodine at volcanic vents, 269 
lolite, 103 

lone .Formation, 1272 
Jplddea, 915 

Ipswich Formation (Qiieensiaiid), 1161 
Iris, 1252 

Iron in meteorites, 16, 93: probaldy forms 
one-half of the whole bulk of iln* eartli, 
73 ; proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83, 84 ; coiubinatioiis of, 84 ; native in 
some volcanic rocks, 85, 235 ; oxides of, 
85, 96, 187, 612 ; carbonate of, 85, 91, 

107, 187, 194, 196 ; sulphides of, 85, 96, 

108, 648 ; titanic, 96, 791 ; sulphates of, 
96, 472 ; chief colouring material in 
nature, 138, 139, 164 ; i»hosphate of, 
107, 187 ; specular, at volcanic vents, 269, 
307 ; chloride, at volcanic vents, 269, 
307 ; disulphide as a petrifying medium, 
474 ; disulphide in marine mud, 582 ; 
solution of, by sea- water, 566 ; precipita- 
tion of hydrate of, on sea lloor, 580 ; 
elimination of, by organic acids, 612 

Iron Section of Preliistoric Series, 1347 
Ironstone, 96, 107, 186, 194 ; origin of 
oolitic, I77j 187, 192 ; search of, for 
fossils, 852 

Irtiscli, River, affected l)y earth’s rotation, 23 
Isastrm^ 1086, 11,1,4^ 

Ischadites, 937 , 

Ischia, island, 278 

Ischn aca n thik% 1006 

Ischyodus, 1142, 1192 

Ischi/roniJ/s, 1249, 1260 

Jsculitea, 1107 

Isedolnphns, 1 243 

Islands, floating, 492, 606 

Isohases (lines of equal deformation), 386 

Is(mrdm, 1116, 1169, 1267 

ImdiiUna., 941, 1006 

Isoclinal folding, 678 

Isocrinufi^ 1133 

Isogeotherms, 61, 62, 393, 395, 396, 399, 
412 

Isopods, fossil, 1120 
Isostasy, 397, 1366 
Isotelns, 952 
Isotropic minerals, 125 
IstJimia, 1293 
Isurichthf/s, 1 258 
Itacolumite, 249 

Italy, geological map of, 9 ; volcanic action 
in Central, 278, 281, 332 ; crater lakes of 


Central, 324 ; earthquakes in, 359, 362, 
365 ; changes of level in, 382, 388 ; bhiod 
rain in, 444 ; advaiic.e of coasts of, 51 tJ, 
517 ; lakes (d‘, 518, 521 ; petrographitail 
province in, 707 

Italy, Cambrian system in, 929 ; Silurian, 
977 ; Carboniferous, 1055 ; Fermia.ii, 1075, 
1076 ; Trhis, 1099, 1105 ; durassie, 1 15(5 ; 
Cretae.eous, 1200; Fot/eiie, I2l0 ; oligo- 
eene, 12511 ; Mioeen(\ 1271 ; Flioevne, 
1291; Pleisl:o(Hme, 1338, 1315. SVe <f/sn 
iiiif/r/' Etna, Iseliia, Lipari Islands, 
graaiii Melds, \5,‘snvius 

Ivy, fossil, 1165, 1209 

Izalco, liirtli aiiid growth of voleano of, 277, 
279 

daeks{m F>eds (Eocene), 1212 

dade, 252 

dakutian Stage, 1 1 06 

.lamaica., geologic, a.l map of, 1 1 ; cart btjiiake 
in, 364''‘ ; vipraisi^d corahreers of, 382 
1049 

Jemirtf, 1194, 1292 

Jan Mayen, 341, 317 


Japan, 

ge(d{»gical map of, 10 ; 

geol 

iigical 

litera 

tnre of, 283 ; graphite 

schif 

t of, 

250 ; 

position of volcama^s in, 

27‘d 

; sea- 

so mil 

variation of volcanic, ( 

merg 

y in, 

283, 

284 ; volcaidc eruptions in. 

291 

292, 

291 ; 

line.ar trend of V(d(’auoes of 

,341 

, 347; 

tairth 

(lunkes of, 360, 361, 362, 

363, 

361, 

365, 

366, 368, 370, 371, 372, 

374, 

. 375, 

376 ; 

warping of land in, ,380 ; 

ujbeavid 

in, 3t 

¥2 




Pre-(kuubriau rocks in, 906 ; 'OriaH 

of, 1107 ; durassi(% 1160; Ciad-uccoms, 
1209 ; E<H‘aiic, 1239 

Jttptniifi’Sj 1107 

Jasper, 167 

Java, zone of invariable temperature in, 61 ; 
volcanic jdic.noiucua, of, 271, 278, 312 ; 
“valley of death ” in, 314 ; Ihiear direction 
of volcanoes in, 5U1, 347 
Jaws, lower, not iufrcspient as fossils, 826 
Jerboa, fossil, 1352 
Jet, 1132 
Joann d(‘,% 1107 

J ohii Bay (1 rou p ( M iocei i lOi 1273 
Jointcid structure, 136 

Joints, 423 ; »‘\]ierimen!a.l imitation of, 429» ; 
atford cbamiels for underground watc'r, 
466 ; importance of, in the erosion of 
gorges, 500 ; give rise to vertii-al sea,- 
clilfs, 572* ; sometimes produce ovt'r- 
luuiging clills, 573*; in stratilital imcks, 
636, 659, 1378*; detailed neeoiml oi\ 
658* ; Banbree’s classitieatlou of, 658 ; 
dip- and strike-, 660 ; in reecni coral-rock 
and lacustrine clays, 661 ; origin (jf, 
661; in igneous rocks, (562, 1379 f* in 
schisto.se rocks, 664 ; inlluence of, in 
.scenery, 1379, 1381, 1384 
Jolly’s .spring-lmlauce, 111 
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Jomllp, 308 
Jovellania, 940 
Jovites, 1107 
Juglandites, 1235 

1161'', 1252, 1262 
Jiili.'iiL Oroiij), 1106 
JwmgMvus, 1165 

Jura Mountains, sections across, 1368, 1369 
Jura, White or Malm, 1153, 1154 ; Brown 
or Dogger, 1154 ; Black or Lias, 1154 
Jurassic system, motamornhism of parts of, 
784, 803, 804 ; account of, 1111 ; flora of, 
1111 ; fauna of, 1113 ; geograpliical distri- 
bution of, 1128 ; in Europe, 1128, 1131 ; 

, in Britain, 1131-1147 ; in France and the 
Jura, 1147 ; in Germany, 1153 ; in the 
Alps, 1155 ; in the Mediterranean basin, 
1156 ; in Russia, 1157 ; in Sweden, 1158 ; 
in the Arctic regions, 1158 ; in America, 
1130, 1159; in Asia, 1130, 1159 ; in 
Africa, 1161 ; in Australasia, 1161 
Juvavian Stage, 1101, 1106 

Juvavitcs, 1107 

m 

Kachuga, 1297 
Kainite, 190 
Kalk silicatl lornfels, 251 
Karnes, 1323, 1330 

1003, 1010 
I'os.-il, 1299 

Kaoiin, 98, 104, 147, 167, 168, 452, 455 

Kaolinisation, 104, 812, 818 

Kaolinite, 105 

Karharbari Grouj), 1079 

Karoo Series (Africa), 1079, 1090, 1109 

Karrenf elder, 454 

Kasuiili Group, 1241 

Katoforite, 221 

Kc:-‘ I G-o;:-. (India), 1160 

A'//, 99.) 

Ka/gseria, 986 
Keivsley Limestone, 950 
Kekenodon, 1261 
Kellaways rock, 1131, 1142 
Kentallenite, 217 
Keokuk Group, 1061, 1062 
1119, 1142 

Kepplcrites calloviensis. Zone of, 1142 

Kmiterpetou; 1033 

Kcratophyrc, 219, 220 

'Kcro.-eue-.siiale. 185 

Kersantite, 219, 224, 225 

Keuper (Trias), 1091, 1096 

Keweenawan, 904 

Kieselguhr, 179 

Kieselschiefer, 167, 249 

Kieserite, 190, 1074 

Kilauea. Se& Hawaii 

Kilimanjaro, 905 

Killas, 209 

Kilt«:can Beds, 1012 

Kimeridgian, 1131, 1145, 1148, 1153, 1155 
1156, 1157 

Kinderhook Group, 1062 


Kingeua, 116S 
Kinzigite, 253 
Kionocems, 940, 986 
Kirkby Moor Flags, 964 
Kwkbya^ 1023 
Kirthar Group, 1241 
Kites, fossil, 1254 

Kjrildceu-iiu’.idninger or refuse heaps, 1360 
Klein'.- .-(■iiii.ii);!, 115 
KloetUnia, 941, 985 
Knorria, 1012, 1035, 1077 
Knotted schist (KnotenschiefeiO, 248, 773. 
779, 781 

Kohlenkeuper, 1096 
Kon inchell a, 1116 
Koninchina, 1103 
Koninclxicidaris, 1021 
Kossen Beds, 1101, 1104 
Krakatoa, eruption of, 290, 293, 295, 369. 
445 

Krypton in air, 36 
Kugeid’nvH. 133", 224 
l\ ;\C, 2^)r 

1064, 1068, 1072 
K-r\ s. 279, 336 
Kutorgina, 915, 950 

Kyanite, 103 ; in contact-metamorphisim 
773, 797 

Ky unite-rock, 253 

Labradorite, 99 
Labrador-porphyry, 233 
Labrador-rock, 232 
LahraXy 1255 

L^.hyrinthr•-vr.^^ 1033, 1068, 1089, 1090, 
109'., i..I -7 : disappearance of, 1122 
Laccolites, 723, 736* 

A—m.-..-.*.. loss, 1112* 1198 
Lm,!.;:; 1106 

litiCit x2o2 

Lacustrine Limestone, 177 
Ladinian Stage, 1106 
Laekenian, 1234, 1237 
Livlagos, 1176 

Lafavette Group (Pliocene), 1298 
937, 1020, 1166 
Lagomysy 1352 

Lagoons, 510, 581, 1015, 1025 
Lagrange Beds, 1298 
“Lake Agassiz,” 385, 524, 1343 
Lake Balaton, 518 
“ Lake Bonneville,” 524, 526, 1343 
Lake Champlain, marine terraces around, 
1345 

Lake Elton, 529, 530 

Lake Erie, area of, 1343 

Lake Huron, deformation of land at, 387 ; 

area of, 1343 
Lake Indertsch, 529 
“Lake Lahontan,” 524, 527, 531, 1343 
Lake Michigan, deformation of land around, 
387 ; sand dunes of, 443 ; area of, 1343 
Lake Ontario, area of, 1343 ; marine terraces 
of, 1345 
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Lake Superior, area of, 1343 ; old terraces 
of, 1345 

Lake-dwellings, 1360 
Lake-marl, 177, 524 
Lake-ores, 186, 187, 524, 612, 812 
Lake-terraces, 525, 526 
Lakes, four causes of, 1385 ; formed ky lava- 
streams, 308 ; dne to volcanic explosions, 
324 ; caused by etlrtli quakes, 372, 374, 
375, 377 ; waters of, sensitive to earth- 
quakes, 374 ; difierence of water-leveL in, 
caused by attraction of mountains, 378 j 
deformation of basins of, 386, 387 ; 
shallow, eroded by wind, 457, 519, 604 ; 
sand-dunes of, 443 ; wave action in, 446 ; 
level of, affected by wind, 446 ; due to 
subsidence arising from subterranean solu- 
tion of rock, 477, 519 ; caused by irregular 
decay of superficial rock, 458 ; filter rivers, 
498, 510, 522 ; river deltas in, 509 ; are 
exceptional in general circulation of water 
over land, 518 ; of fresh water, 519 ; 
abundant in northern part of northern 
hemisphere, 519, 1823, 1386 ; various 
types of, 519 ; formed by deformation of 
land-surface, 519 ; caiised by landslips 
and moraines, 520, 556 ; seich>es in, 520 ; 
distribution of temperature in, 520 ; geo- 
logical functions of, 521 ; equalise climate, 
521 ; sedimentary deposits of, 522 ; waves 
and shingle of, 523'^ ; chemical deposits 
of, 524, 529 ; special fauna and flora of, 
524 ; due to former ice-dams, 524, 543, 
1321, 1332, 1343 ; are of ccmyrrakiveiy 
recent origin, 525 ; effacenu.-:;: of, 5 *j 5 ; 
terraces of, 525, 526* ; salt, 190, 525 ; 
bitter, 525 ; frozen, 532 ; due to glacial 
erosion, 552, 1324, 1386 ; deepening of 
some shallow, by wallowing animals, 601 ; 
preservation of remains of terrestrial faunas 
and floras in deposits of, 826 ; proofs of 
former existence of, 833 ; sometimes due 
to irregularities in the surface of drift, 
1334, 1385 ; summary of causes that have 
formed, 1385 ; late origin of existing, 
1386 

Lalihmina, 933 

Laki, fissure eruption of, 342* 

Zavibdothei'ium, 1243 

Lamellibranchs, -fossil, 914*, 915, 940, 1021* 
1022, 1066, 1088, 1116*, 1169*; become 
predominant mollusks in Triassic time, 
1088 ; great increase of, in the Jurassic 
period, 1116 . 

Laminse, 634, 860 

Lamination, 136, 636 ; contorted, among 
regular strata, 637 

Lamna, 1173, 1226*, 1255, 1269, 1289 
Latnnodus, 987 
Lamprophyre, 219, 220 
Lanarkia^ 942 

Land, traces of the most ancient, 21 ; area 
of, on globe, 47 ; average height of, 48, 
49 ; greatest height and deepest hollow 


on, 49 ; contours or relief of, 50 ; coast- 
lines of, 54 ; surfaces of, why rare among 
geological formations, 388 ; indications of 
former greater elevation of, 391, 1302 ; 
preservation of remains of flora and fauna 
of, 826, 832 ; surfaces of, recorded by 
fossils, 833, 987, 1006, 1073, 1093, 1303 ; 
chiefly formed of marine sediments, 1364 ; 
owes its existence to displacement, 1364 
Landenian, 1234, 1236 
Landscape-niarble, 649 
Landslips, caused by earthquakes, 372, 480 ; 
from action of underground Avater, 480 ; 
varieties of, 480 ; influence of, on rivers, 
493 

Langhian Stage, 1267, 1270, 1271 

Laodon, 1159 

Lao;pteryx^ 1127 

Laornis, 1179 

.Zaosau7'2is, 1159 

Zaotira, 912 

Lapilli, 172, 273 

Zajpioo/’th^miy 939 

Laramie (Lignitic) Formation, 1214, 1^4 

Larch, fossil, 1338 

Zarus, 1254 

Lasmiius, 942 

ZasiogTapt%s, 938 

Lastraea, 1245, 1251 

Laterite, 169, 457 

Laterisation, 169 

Latiaii volcanoes, first eruptions of, in Plio- 
cene time, 1292 
Latite, 228 

Laurdalite, 221, 223, 707 
Laurel, fossil, 1165, 1204, 1276 
Laurentiau rocks, 868, 876, 878, 882, 902, 
903, 904 

ZauToj>hylkm, 1165 

Zaitrus, 1206, 1230, 1247, 1262, 1292 

Laurvikite, 217, 707 

Lava, definition of, 272 ; general characters 
of, 272 ; not always emitted in an erup- 
tion, 285, 291 ; hydrostatic pressure of, 
286, 296 ; varying viscosity of, in relation 
to force of explosions, 294 ; outflow of, 
296 ; large subteiTaneau reservoirs of, 
298; form of surface of, 299; rate of 
flow of, 300 ; tunnels in, 300, 307 ; size 
of streaiiis of, 300 ; varying liquidity of, 
301 ; clinkers of, 302 ; crystallisation 
of, 302 ; temperature oi; 304 ; inclina- 
tion and thickness of streams of, 305 ; 
structure of streams of, 306 ; vapours and 
sublimations of, 307 ; slow cooling of, 
307, 310 ; eflects of, on superficial waters 
and topography, 308 ; weathering of, 
310 ; cones or domes of, 328 ; submarine, 
339, 341 ; sandstone dykes in, 665*; in- 
tercalated in geological formations, 753, 
759, 761, 880, 910, 935, 982, 1001,^008, 
1041, 1043, 1064, 1252 ; ancient sub- 
marine, 756* ; ancient subaerial, 758* 
Lava-cones, 328 
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1024, 1031 
Lt'Cftjiifcs, 1089 
Lt'i'}ithiH'rinii,% 984 
LvJt {XucuUina), 940, 1231, 131G 

- Leda (Yoldiii) Myaiis Bed,” 1281, 1288 
Ledcrscliiefer (Biluriaii), 975 

“ Leeseite ” in glaciation, 1304 
1094 

Lc’/V/ay/, 1175, 124(5 ~ 

Lcnnuing iu (llacial Period, 13,15 ; in the 
Paliv.ozoic fiuinn,, 1354 

‘Mjcmiiria,” a supposed fonuer terrestrial 
tire a, 390 

Lemuroids, fossil forms of, 1227, 1229, 
1237, 1243, 1255 

Leiihain Beds (Pliocene), 1281, 1282 
L('nlt(U 1237 

fjeopanl in (Ihicial Period, 1317 ; in Pakeo- 
lithic-tiine, 1353 
D'jnK^i>eriin/s\ 938, 957 
941 

Li^pendlUt, 940, 941, 985, 1023, 1031 
910 

Lci>uh>di'i\ 939 

984 

Lcp{I()('id((rli^, 1021 
Lrpldodaieifs^ 941 

hepidodemlra tis characteristic fossils, 837 ; 
earliest l.rtices of, 930 ; Carl)oniferous de- 

- velopiiieiit of, 1028 

Lrn;dnPr,idr»Ji, 991, 1002, 1026, 1028, 
iirJoS lOihi, 1085 
ImivMolile, 100 

I .I'fiii/iiii/diii'i-'''. 1028 

L>'p i' O "/ ih pit I' III, 1035 

Lcpidttpli'i'LH^ 1085 
/jt'pn/iipifs, 1258 

Lrpidas/mhif.', 1028, 1029'‘- 

/ji‘pi(hi(iifii(l/iU/S, 1071 
LepiAiutm, 1089, 1122, 1173 
P277 

/.('ii/inrnffhcriirm, 1249 
Upfn'HH. 933, 939, 986, 1022, 1078, 1136 
Leptiutehenia^ 1249 
Lt'pfvlUu 915 
Ijeptiindite, 780 
L('/ffnhofi, 1297 
Beptoc.hlorites, 105 
LepLocltiscs, 658 
986 

1278, 1295 
BeMoijraptusy 938 * 

Lpdohyds, 1122, 1144 
.LcpfnphIcUDi, 1002 
Upttiplilu.^ 1297 
/.rpfon'tx^oH, 1243 
Leptynite, 258 ^ 

Lepus, 1293, 1297 
Lettenkohle, 1096 

Leucite, 100, 147, 237 ; artificial production 
of, t04, 413 
lamcite-basidt, 237 
.Leucite-hasaiiite, 237^ 

Leuedte-phonolite, 227 

VOL. II 


LL-iiL-itir-tephrit^-. 237, 239 ; artificial pro- 
(!m-:i«m oi", 104 
Leucite-trachyte, 228 
Leucoxeue, 97, 147, 791 
Levantine Stage, 1294 
Level-course in mining, 671 
Lewlsian gneiss, 882, 883 ; dykes of sand- 
stone ill, 665* ; stratigraphical position 
of, 793* ; early deformation of, 794 
Lherzolite, 241, 243 ; metamorphism hy, 
784 

Lias, sections at liase of, 649*, 652*, 1094 ; 
metamorphism of, 784, 803 ; account of, 
113L 1132, 1151, 1155, 1156, 1158, 
1159, 1160, 1161 
LihelMa, 1133^ 

Lihocedru.^ 1257, 1262 

Liburnian Stage, 1240 

Lichajypge, 922 

Lichas^ *941, 985 

Lichenoides, 9P2 

Lichens, solvent action of, 598 

Life, organic, as a geological factor, 597 

Ligcrien, 1196, 1200 

Light, polarised, in petrographical research, 
125 

Lightning, geological action of, 432 
Lignilites, 420 
Lignite, 182, 1S4 
Ligurian Stage, 1258 

Lima, 1078, 1096, 1116, 1117'^, 1169, 
1232, 1261 
Limax, 1287, 1352 

limburgite, 240, 243 ^ ^ ' 

Lime, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 87 

carbonate of. See Calcium carbonate 

phosphate of. See Calcium phosphate 

sulphate of. See Calcium sulphate 

Lime-silicate rocks, 251 
Limestone, crushing strength of, 71 ; im- 
purities of, shown on weathered surfaces, 
110, 454 ; crystalline structiire of, due to 
infiltration of calcite, 156, 176, 178, 474, 
617, 624 ; of organic origin, 176, 525 ; of 
chemical origin, 190 ; hydfaiilic, 190 ; 
fetid, 191 ; crystalline, 250 ; heat evolved 
liy, in crushing, 40 i ; experiments in 
crystallisation ofi 402 : experiments in 
deformation of, 421 ; conversion of, into 
dolomite, 426 ; formed by percolating 
rain-water through calcareous sand, 444 ; 
solubility of, in carbonated water, ^ 451 ; 
rate of waste of, 452 ; weathering of, 454 ; 
fresh-water, 525, 605, 611 ; sometimes 
formed of calcareous silt whicli has been 
triturated by worms, 601 ; formed by 
shell-banks, 613 ; formed by corals, 615 ; 
distribution of, 615 ; consolidation of, 
comiiurativcly rapid, 624 ; commonly 
as.soc.iatcd wii h shale, 650 ; persistence 
of, 651 ; ^ joints in recent coral-, 660 ; 
alteration of, into marble, 772 ; search of, 
for fossils, 852 ; lenticular character of 
1 Palceozoic, 956 

3 B 
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Limirn'ci, 1214, 1238, 1250, 1270, 1284, 
1333, 1352 
Linvnerpeton, 1068 

Limouite, 96, 169, 186, 187, 194, 612 
Limopsis, 1088, 1232, 1261, 1267, 1283 
L’r.iTv'i-. forms of, 915, 940 

■' /. 985 

Lindostrcemia, 955 

Lingida, 939, 948•^ 962^ 985, 1022, 1031, 
1071, 1096, 1136, 1183, 1283 
Lingula Flags, 921 
Lingulella, 914*, 915, 921, 945 
Lingnlepis^ 915 
, '■ >. ^057 
915 

915, 950 

Liniun, 1257 
Liocardium^ 1244 
Lioceras, 1138*, 1139 
Lioceras opalinum, Zone of, 1138, 1139 
Lion, in Glacial Period, 1317, 1336; in 
Paleeolitliic time, 1353 ; in Neolithic 
time, 1358 
Liostracus, 915 

Lipari Islands, volcanic literature of, 276 ; 
petrograplncal sequence in eruptions at, 
350. See Stroniboli, Vulcano, Vulcanello 
Liparite, 210 ; forms domes, 329 ; artifici- 
ally formed, 406 
Liparoceras, 1133 
Liparoceras Henley i, Zone of, 1133 
Liquid vesicles in rocks, 143, 144* 
Liquidcmbar, 1231, 1262*, 1276, 1292 
Liriodendron.^ 1 230 
Lithia-mica, 100 
Lithionite, 101 

Lithium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 87 
Lithoccmlium ,1237 
Lithoclases, 658 
Lithoid, 128 

Lithological characters ’as a basis of strati- 
graphical classification, 656 
Lithology, 82, 140 
Lithophvse, 132, 211, 718 
Lithornh, 1226 

Lithosphere, characters of the, 47, 82 ; 

deformation of, 374, 380, 381, 386, 387 
LitJwstrotion-, 1017*, 1021 
Lithothamnium^ 1201, 1258 
Litopterna^ 1273 

Litpar-lit permeation by granite, 728, 780, 
781 

LiUorina, 1153, 1286, 1333 
Littoriiia Period or Group, 1333 ; migrations 
of plants in, 1361 

1'20, 940, 962* 

Livingstone Formation, 1214 
Lizards, fossil, 1271 
Llaudeilo Group, 945, 946 
Llandovery Group, 945, 953 
“ Llanvirn Gro’up,” 946 , 

Loam, 168, 460 
Ldbites^ 1089 


Lodes. See Mineral veins 

Loess, 169 ; character and distribution of, 

439, 1351 ; theories regarding origin of, 

440, 460, 1352 ; place of, among Paheo- 
lithic deposits, 1351 ; fauna found fossil 
in, 1352 ; alleged human remains frou], in 
Kansas, 1361 

Logcmograpdus, 932, 946 

Lnm rdopfoeis, 1133 

L.mir Lnkc, 325 ^ 

LonchopterLs, 1035, 1085 
Londinian or Ypresian, 1234, 1235 
London Clay, 1229, 1231 
Longmyndian, 896 
Longobardian Group, 1106 
Longiilites, 14S 
Lonsdcdela, 1021 
L 1227, 1234, 1255 

iFi.y', ..V ■. 1249 

Jjdpli idSfOul lifi, 1192 

Lora/iUhns, 1246 
Lorioladerj 984 
Lussmiinclien, 439 
Lotorium, 1282 
Loup Fork Beds, 1273 
Lovciiia, 1245 
Low- water mark, 557 
LoxoeeT(u% 940, 986 
Loxodon., 1297 

’ . ' Ui}datheritvmY 

Loxonema, 959, 986, 1023, 1078 
Lucerne, Lake of, 510 

Lmdna, 1078, 1183, 1209, 1225*, 1253, 
1267, 1277 

Ludian {Eocene), 1234, 1237 
Ludlow Grouj), 945, 953, 959 
Ludwigkt, 1138*, 1139 
Ludwigia Murchisonm, Zone of, 1138, 
1139 

Lnidia, 1133 
Lumaclielle, 177 
Lustre of rocks, 139 
Lustre-mottling, 139 
Lutetian, 1234, 1236 
Lutra, 1254, 1285, 1287, 1297 
Lgehmis, 1202 
Lgeaphris^ 1267 

Lycopods, some coal mostly (‘ormed of, 
183* ; fossil, 837, 936, 991, 1002, 1026, 
1028, 1029* 

Lgeomefrufi, 1090 
Lgegwna, 1296 
Lydian stone, 167, 172, 249 
T.v.rte. L'lr 

1035 

Lggodiimii 1165, 1224 
Lyuton group, 989 

Lynx in Glacial Period, 1317 ; in PaliGolitbic 
time, 1353 
Li/ru, 1168 
Li/ria, 1232, 1257 
Lyrlocrinm, 93S 
Lyrodema, 940 
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L//f(>ceras, 1100, 1119, 1133, 1136*, 1138*, 
1139 

Lytoceras jiirense, Zone of, 1133 
Li/toloina, 1231 
Lyttimia, 1022, 1078 

3lacams, 1293, 1297 
Miicealubas, 318 
MacJiwracanthus^ 988 

Macluvrodns, 1263, 1278, 1287, 1294, 1296*, 
1297 

Mackerels, fossil, 1258 
jJaclurca, 915, 940 

3[acoma {TeUiiMj 1284, 1299, 1316, 1330* 
jU acroceph((iitcs, 1 1 3 8 * 

Macrocephalites macroceplialus, Zone of, 
1138 

Macroceplialites siibcontractns, Zone of, 1138 

Macrachnlus, 940, 986, 992 

iMacroch Uvn «, 1023 

3IacTQcyp ru\ 941 

31 acrocystdla, 912 

3I'(M'odon^ 1078 

3Iacnmw'ion‘^ 1068 

Macrornerite, 128 

3Iacro7Les, 1298 

988 

M ((crojiuunt^ 1173 
3l(i('i'OjiiKii, 1299 
3I(ici'iiHC(tph ilm, 1172 
Macroscopic characters of rocks, 109, 127 
Ifacrcmnuus, 1147 
3facrodachya, 1012, 1028 
Macro -structural, micro -structural, meta- 
morphism, 765 

.lA .'..o'-..-;.. 1109, 1133 
.]/-■ ■■ l-c63 

Macrura, supposed fossil, 1024 ; Triassic, 
1087 ; Jurassic, 1119 
3Iadra, 1215, 1245, 1268, 1277 
3f(i.(l I'cpora^ 1242 
Maeiitwrog Flags, 921 
Maestrichtieii, 1196, 1202 
3[agas, 1168 
3hujim‘J((i^ 1245 
Magdalenian Series, 1349, 1355 
Magdkinia, 990 
Magellanian Series, 1244 
3J:aijila, 1119 

Magma, withih the earth, condition and 
temperature of, 72 ; Durocher’s specula- 
tion as to the distribution of, 88 ; differ- 
-entiation in a, 303, 350, 710, 712, 713 ; 
se(|iience of potrocrnphic types emitted by 
a, 339, 349, 7''e-. >Sd ; source of eruptive 
energy in, 353 ; views as to the constitu- 
tion of; 713; separation of ores from a, 
808, 810 

Magma-basalt, 240 

Magmatic ores, 808 

Magnesia, carl)onate of, 107, 176 

Magnesia-mica, 101 

Magnesian limestone, 193 

— ~ Limestone (Permian), 1070, 1071 


Magnesium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83, 87 ; combinations of, 85 
Magnesium-bromide in sea-water, 46 ; -in salt 
lakes, 529 

Magnesium-chloride in sea-water, 46 ; pro- 
motes subsidence of sediment, 492 ; in 
bitter lakes, 529 

Magnesium-sulphate in sea-water, 46 ; in 
solution promotes subsidence of mud, 492 
Magnetic iron-ore, 96, 195 ; artificial, 413 

pyrites, 108 

Magnetism of rocks, 115, 140 
Magnetite, 96, 195 

3Iagnolia, 1165, 1223, 1252, 1263*, 1276 
Malacolite, 1 02 
Malacolite-rock, 251 
3Ialaptera, 1149 

Malay Archipelago, 61, 271, 278, 312, 314, 
341, 347 
Malignite, 222 
3IcdlotiLS, 1344 
Malm or White Jura, 1153 
Maltha, 186 
Malvern Quartzite, 923 
Mammalia, paljBontological value of, 833, 
1220 ; fossil forms of, 1083, 1091, 1127, 
1128*, 1147, 1179, 1226*, 1228*, 1234, 
1235*, 1248, 1263, 1264*, 1265*, 1273, 
1278*, 1279*, 1295*, 1296*, 1299, 1315*, 
1317*, 1353*, 1354* ; considered as a 
basis for strati gr aphical classification, 
1220, 1234, 1243, 1248, 1273, 1290; 
great advance of, in Tertiary time, 1222, 
1226, 1291 ; effect of Glacial Period on, 
1222 

3Immnites^ 1172 

Mammoth, 1315*, 1316 ; preservation of 
carcases of, in frozen soil, 825, 830, 1339 ; 
climate indicated by, 834; in the Palaeo- 
lithic fauna, 1350, 1354 ; tusk of, carved 
by cave-men, 1354* ; Age of, 1355 ; ex- 
tinction of, 1356 

Man, limited experience of, in geological 
history, 261 ; influence of, on river dis- 
charge, 485, 516; considered as a geo- 
logical agent, 630 ; influence of, on 
climate, 631 ; on flow of water, 631 ; on 
surface of the land, 631 ; on the distribu- 
tion of life, 632 ; fossil relics of, 825, 

, ^ 1348*, 1355*; antiquity of, 1347, 1359 
Manchhar Group (Sind), 1272 
Manganese, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; oxides of, 84, 97 ; combina- 
tions of, 86 ; precipitation of hydrate of, 
on sea - floor, 680 ; excessively slow 
accumulation of, in ocean abysses, 584 ; 
coucretiouary forms of, 585 
3£angilia^ 1245 

Mangroves, conservative influence of, 603 ; 

swamps of, 609, 1018 
3Ianis, 1272 
3Ianticoceras^ 994 

Maple, fossil, 1165, 1225, 1276, 1287 , 

Marble, 192*, 250 ; artificial production of, 
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402 ; experiineiits on deformation of, 421 ; 
corrosion of, by rain, 449, 451 
Marcasite, lOS, 135 ; as petrifying medium, 
S31 

Marcellus Group, 997 
Mare’s tail, fossil, 127 6 
Jlaretia, 1237 
Margarodite, 100, 254 
Jlarguiella, 1232, 1261 
Marijiiiidina, 1133, 1166 
Mari, 177, 524, 525, 605, 607, 613 
Marl Slate (Permian), 1064, 1068, 1070, 
1071 

Marlstone (Lias), 1132 
Marine denudation, comparative rate of, 
593 ; final result of, 594 ; plain of, 595 
Marioidens, 1026, 1065 
Marmarosis, 250, 772, 791 
Marmolite, 105 

Marmots, fossil, 1254, 127S, 1336, 1352 
Marquette Series, 904 

Marsli-gas, or Metliane, in rocks, 86, 142, 
185 ; at volcanic vents, 268, 270 ; at mud- 
volcanoes, 318 ; in coal-mines, 427 
Marsk marigold, fossil, 1276 
Marsiixtcrinns, 957 

Marsupials, fossil, 1127, 112S''q 1179, 1227, 
1234, 1249, 1273, 1299 
Marsujntcs, 1168 

Marsui3ites testudinarius, Zone of, 1182 
Marten, fossil, 1249, 1287 
Marti nia^ 994 

Martiniqrre, volcanic action in, 266, 273, 285 
Massif of mountainous ground, 52 
Massive eruptions, 342 

Kocks, 195 

structure, 136 

Masiodoiu 1259, 1263, 1264'% 1278, 1294, 
1295, 1297 

MaModonsaurus, 1089 
Matawan Formation, 1211 
Matonidimn, 1185 
Maucli Chunk Series, 1061 
Miiuisaurus^ 1218 
Manna Loa. See Hawaii 
Mayencian Stage, 1270 
May-flies, fossil, 1003, 1033 
May Hill Sandstone, 954 
Meeklenburgian Epoch in Glacial Period, 
1313 

Medina Group, 977 

Mediterranean,’ variations of level of, 43; 
salinity of, 44 ; submarine eruptions in, 
333 ; earthquakes of, 368, 376 ; proofs of 
oscillation of level in, 382 ; upheaval in 
basin of, 386 ; dust showers or blood rain 
of, 444 ; level of, raised by wind in Bay of 
Naples, 446 ; lagoon barriers of, 513 ; tides 
in, 556 ; depth of wave-action in, 562 ; 
Trias in basin of, 1104 ; Jurassic, 1156 ; 
Cretaceous, 1205 ; Eocene, 1238 ; Oligo- 
cene, 1259 ; Miocene, '1271 ; Pliocene, 
1290 

Mediterranean Stage (Miocene), 1269, 1270 


Medlicottia^ 1067 
Medullosa., 1066 
Medusse, fossil, 831, 911 
Medusina, 912 
Medusites, 926 
Meekella, 1080 
Meekia, 1216 
Meekoceras, 1089 
Megacerus, 1334, 1355, 1358 
Megacystites, 938 
MegaUmteris^ 986 
Megcdaspis, 968 
Megalaspis-Limestone, 969 
Megalaster, 1245 

1025, 1031 
i'85'^ 

Megalodus, lOSS 
Megalonms, 968 
Megalonyx, 1299 
Megaloj^teris, 1002 
Megalosawrus, 1123'% 1125, 1173 
Meydi>r:>^, 1155 
Megaphyiiites, 1089 
Megaphytoiij 1026 

Megascopic characters of rocks, 109, 127 

Megatherium, 1361 

Meionite, 104 

MeUimgyiis, 12S2 

Melanatria, 1225* 

Mdanxpehn. 1068 

Mdanix, 1202. 1225'% 1248, 1270, 1292 
Melauite, 222 
Melanoides, 1270 

Melanupsis, 1147, 1185, 1202, 1230, 1250, 
1291 

Mch.nhvrc. 236 
Mv: 1191 

MeUs, 1293 
Meletta, 1258, 1270 
Melilite, 238 
Melilite-basalt, 23S, 239 
MelUmra, 1297 
Mellimrodon, 1297 
Melodon, 1098 
Melocrinus, 938, 984 
Melonechin us, 1021 
Meluuites, 1021 

Mcdting-]'<oint, raised by pressure, 58 
Melting of rocks in contact-nietamorphisra, 
770 

Membranipora, 1168, 1237, 1277 

Meuaccanite, 96 

Menacodon, 1159 

3Ieneceras, 992 

Menilite, 1238 

Memscodon, 1237 

Meiiisco'^ssvs, 1180 

Meniscothermm, 1243 

Menominee series, 904 

Meretrix, 1226, 1247'% 1263, 1300, 1331 

Mergus, 1297 ^ 

Merimupteris, 1085 

Merista, 986 

Meristella, 949, 986 
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940, 962-^ 

Mero.stoniata, fossil, 941, 958, 1005, 1024 

ATert/chyus, 1273 

AferiiCiH'ha'nL^^ 1273 

Af('ry(‘tq:)()f(imm^ 1 297 

AIrs( lean thus, 1004*, 1005 

Alesalia, 1238 

M^esas, 1387 

A[esot>laUina, 1133 

■Mesodiictyla, 1229 

MesiHton, 1122 

1249, 1273 
Mesolithic, 1349 
Afesonys', 1243 

.]fes»i>ithems, 1278, 1279*, 1295 

AIesi,reieli>n., . 1241 ) 

M'esozoic, (leiinitioii of term, SOI ; formations, 
lOSl 

Mes.siiiiaii Stage, 1278, 1291, 1292 
M'etacliemic duiiiges, 765 
Metaerasis, 765 

Metallic salts, in'C‘cii)itation of, 1073 
Metalloids in cavil I's crust, S3 
.Mela.iuori)lii(‘. rocks, general eliaracters of, 
158 ; account of, 244 

Metaiuoridiism, detinition of, and conditions 
determining, 353, 424, 765, 7S7 ; terms 
ai)plied to various fmans of, 765, note; 
of igiuions rocks important in study of 
the subject, 766, 785 

of contact, 24.7, 248, 250, 428, 730, 

766 ; conditions determining, 424, 765, 
76() ; examples of, 167, 172, 250, 255, 
257, 309 (recent lava), 735, 766-785, 
797 ; snecession of mineral zones in, 797 

regional or dynamical, 245, 24.6, 247, 

251, 4.29, 7S5 ; linked with igneous action, 
429 ; conditions required for 
of, 353, 787 ; mineral •.r: a.-:’ -v. 
oliserved in, 789 ; new minerals produced 
in, 791 ; similarity of mineral sequence in, 
to tliat in enntaet-metamor]diism, 791 ; 
examples of, 170, 171, 792, 798, 970, 
976-805 ; summary of phenomena of, 805 ; 
as disphiyed by the Lewisian gneiss, S83 
Aletauiiyiwdon, 1 249 
A/efyplasia, 986 
Metasomatosis, 765 
Metastasis, 765 
Metaxite, 105 

Meteoric water, alteration of rocks hy, 156 

Meteorites, 16, 18, 19, 33 

Meteoritic rings, 14, 33 

Methana, eruption of, 327 

Methane. See 'iV.larsh-gas 

Methylosis, 765 

Metis Island, a recent volcano, 335 
A'fctopias, 1089 
Afetoptonia, 940 
Aleh'lorhyn clm<% 1145 

Mexico, geological map ol'i 11 ; volcanoes of, 
280 

Mexiraienx, Pliocene flora of, 1276 
Afiaeis, 1229, 1243 


Miarolitic structure, 134, 151, 204 
Miaskite, 221 

Mica, 100, 109, 254 ; ahundaut as a product 
of luetamorphism, 428, 773, 790, 792 
Mica-andesite, 229 
Mica-psamiuite, 165 

Mica-schist (Mica-slate), 245*, 249*, 254, 
259 ; in contact-metamorphism, 779, 780 
Mica-trap, 219 
Micaceous, 137 

lustre, 100 

Micacisation, 790 
AI ichel inia, 984, 1021 
AI ickwitzia, 926 
Alierastcr, 1167* 

Micrasters, zones of, 1182, 1192, 1193 
AJicrohacuu 1167 
Alter dbraeh ts, 1068 
AftcrocIi(erits, 1227, 1234 
Microcline, 98 
Microcrystalline, 128 
Microcry stallitic, 152 
AI tcroderoecras, 1152 
AI icrodietyon, 1185 
AlicrodiseMs, 912*, 914, 925 
Alicrodon, 1122, 1147 
Microfelsitic, 152, 154 
Microgranite or cr.'-,'’^z-r'-‘*c’y'^'Try, 209 
Microgranitic '.’•li/'-i ■j-r,:..;;.':4d . 128, 151, 
196, 205, 208 
Microgranulitic, 196 
Alicrokstes, 1091 

Microlites, 89, 142, 148, 149*, 152, 196 ; 
in clay-slate, 171, 773, 792 ; artificial 
production of, 404, 414, formed in con- 
tact 770, 772 

M: r- ii.h- ; felt, 228 

Micrornerite, 128 

Micropegmatitic 128, 

129*, 132, 151, 152, 196, 2.6, 211 
Microperthite, 204 
Mtcruphnlis. 1090 
LMicropoikUitie, 129 
M , 1.1 IjS 

Microscope, petrographical, 124 
Microscopic characters of rocks, 119, 140, 
150 

Microsphernlitic, 152*, 153 
AUcrusyops^ 1229, 1243 
Alicrotus, 1285, 1336, 1355 
Microzoa, directions for search for fossil, 
850 

Miclford Sands, 1131, 1138 
Milfoil, fossil, 1276 
Aliliola, 1236 
Alillerierinus, 1114 
Millerite, 87 
Millipedes, fossil, 1032 
Millstone Grit, 1047 
Alilvus, 1254 
Alimoceras, 986 
Aflmosa, 1262 • 

Minerals, rock-forming, 88 ; essential, 89; 
accessory, 89, 90 ; wide diffusion of heavy, 
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in sediments, 90, 163, 179, 792, 891, 
1190, 12S4 ; secondary enlargements of, 
142,. 162, 166 ; artificial production of, 
413, 428 ; formed by contact - meta- 
morphism, 772 

Mineral -characters insufficient to fix geo- 
logical chronology, 835 
Mineral-springs, 469, 471 
Mineral -tar, 185 

Mineral-veins or lodes, 91, 812 ; variations in 
breadth of, 813 ; structure and contents 
of, 814 ; successive infilling of, 815 ; 
occurrence of pebbles and fossils at great 
depths in, 816 ; connection of, with faults 
and cross- veins, 816 ; age of, 817 ; rela- 
tion of contents of, to surrounding rocks, 

817 ; decomposition and recomposition in, 

818 

Mineralising agents in the crystallisation of 
rocks, 270, 407, 415, 714, 766, 778, 780, 
784, 808 

Mines, usual dryness of deep, 810 
Minette, 219, 220 

Miocene, definition of term, 1220 ; forma- 
tions, inetamorphisni of, 804 ; account of, 
1261 ; geographical changes during de- 
position of, in Europe and North America, 
1261 ; volcanic accompaniments of, 1262, 
1271, 1274 ; flora of, 1262 ; fauna of, 
1263 ; development of, in France, 1266 ; 
in Belgium, 1267 ; in Germany, 1267 * 
in the Vienna basin, 1268 ; in Switzerland, 
1270 ; in Italy, 1271 ; in Greenland, 

1271 ; in India, 1272 ; in North America, 

1272 ; in South America, 1273 ; in 
Australasia, 1274 

Miocl^enus^ 1243 
Miodon, 1237 
Miolahis^ 1273 
Miolania, 1218 

“ MiO'pliocene ” deposits, 1267 
Mississippi Eiver, 484, 486, 492, 495, 502, 
507, 512, 516, 518, 588, 589 
Missouri River, 484, 486 
Ultra, 1201, 1226, 1242, 1261, 1263, 1283 , 
Mitroclema, 939 
Mixoclectes, 1243 
Mixosaurm, 1089 

Modiola, 1023, 1116, 1118^ 1169, 1231, 
1256, 1284 
Modiolaria, 1233 
Modioloides, 915, 940 
Modioloiosis, 922, 947, 962"^ 

Mofettes, 268, 314 
“ Moine-schist,” 796, 892 
Mojsvarites, 1107 
Molasse, 1258 

Mole, geological action of, 601 ; first appear- 
ance of, 1249 ; fossil, 1287 
Mollusks, boring habits of, 601* ; protective 
influence of some, 604 ; great value of, as 
fossils, 832 ; some forms less enduring 
than mammals, 833 ; earliest pulmoni- 
ferous, 1003, 1013, 1033 ; began in 


Carboniferous time to in'eponderate over 
the brachiopods, 1022 
Moluccas, volcanoes of the, 277 
M onchi quite, _ 1 04, 238 
Monkeys, early forms of, 1227, 1229, 1264, 
1271, 1278, 1295 
Monmouth Formation, 1211 
Monoholina, 945 

Monoclines, 674 ; relation of, to faults and 
overthrusts, 691 ; to physiographic feat- 
ures, 1367 
Monodoniun, 1217 
Monocotyledons, fossil, 1165 
Monogene volcanoes, 322, 324 
2 Ionogra 2 )tus, 935*, 938, 954 
Monougahela River Series, 1061 
Monopleurids, characteristically Cretaceous, 
1170 

Monotis, 1088, 1161 
Mouotremes, fossil, 1127, 1179 
Montana Formation, 1214 
Monte Nuovo, 276, 279, 290, 326 
Monte Vulture, 332 
Mi.idtridunnUi, 937 
Moniicii, 1196. 1201 
Montlivaltia, 1086, 1114 
Monzoni, erup:>tive rocks and contact-meta- 
morphisrn of, 217, 774 
Monzouite, 217 

Moon, density of, 15 ; history of, 31 
Moorhand-pmn, 187, 476 
M-rairr 546, 1309, 1331, 1334 

M ’fi '. 546 

Moraines, 546, 1321 

terminal (End-moraines), 1305, 1330, 

1332, 1334, 1341 
Mt.u'phocer'tri, 1150 
Morosaurus, 1126 
Moi’se, fossil, 1316 
Morte Slates, 989 
Mortomceras, 1213 
Mosasauras, 1175, 1202 
Moschus, 1297 

Moscovian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Moselle, River, 490, 508 
Mosses, accumulations of, 606 ; preciivitate 
silica, 609, 610 ; precipitate lime, 611 
Motacilla, 1254 

Mountains, definition of term, 50, 1381 ; 
typies of, 50 ; exaggerated concep)tions of 
angle of slopes of, 52 ; colossal size of the 
youngest, 76 ; chains of, as seats of eartli- 
quake movements, 368, 370 ; tlieory of 
uplift of, owing to rise of isogeothcrms, 
393 ; Tertiary upheaval of, 1261 ; evi- 
dence of slow updift of, 1297, 1375 ; tyj)es 
of structure of, 1367-1375 ; inliuencc of 
internal structure on external ibrms of, 
1379, 1384 ; connection of, with hot- 
springs and volcanoes, 1872 ; stages in 
uplift of, 1372 ; history of, illustrateu by 
that of the Alps, 1373 ; connection of, 
with earthquakes, 1374 
Mount Kenia, 905 
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IVIcnisi*, fossil, T278‘, 1817 
.MousteriiUi Beries, 1349 
Mud, 168 
Mud -cones, 32S 
Mud-lava, 271, 311 
Mud-lumps,” 512, 015 
Mudstoue, 1 69 
.Mud-volc:inoes, 317, 328 
Muramida^ aue.estors of tlie, 1173 
aM yri'hfs<)fii(/^ 923, 947, 986, 1023, 1006 
M/a/v-.r, nS7, 1231, 1248, 1263, 1291 
Muriatisl wa,te,rs, 472 
M»s, 1287 
J/ifsa., 1231 

Muschelkalk, 1097, 1102, 1106 
Muscovite, 100 
Musk-deer, fossil, 1271 
Mtisk-raf, first appearance of, 1249 ; fossil, 
1317 

IM usk-sli(H‘p, fossil, 1315, 13 oSm lonuer 
southern mi|j;rations of, 1317’^', 135,5, 1358 
Miish'iif. 1254^ 1287, 1295, 1297, 1336 
1256, 1286 
AMi/illntf, 989, 1023> 
d////acr/.v, 1033 
Mj/hnjauha^, 1273 
Myloiiitic structure, 135, 24t>, 789 
AMiJixfim, 1301 
MiJiniHftis, 1226, 1251 
j/ifixles, 1354 
d///e//a/c, 1287 
Mffophoi'itf^ 1078, 1088 
aM ifo.i'ifs, 1254 

Myriapods, fossil, 943, lf6i>, 1003, 103«, 
*1033, 1257 

4///r/Va, 1161, 1257, 1262, 1292 
aM i/rirophi/I/uiii, 1165 

;)/ i/nin'(u>ht us, 1128 
Ni/rhfs, 12t>2 

J7//.s’a/vo'///o’, 1249 
Nf/drlosuurus, 1122 

1071, ll-lO, 1185, 1257, 12()i>, 
V28,S, lliOO 

NagoUluli, 125.8, 1-270 

Xdtfiiopsis, 1216 

A7i'5a/v'/c.s‘, 1023, 1031 
MfiinUi'fi, 1089 
X(tiuiosuchuii<t 1147 
Xanum.i/s, 1179 

Xa/tutmuriLX, 1126 

Xuimiurus, 10(59 
Naphtha, 185, 318 
Naples, 

Naples fauna (Dcwoniun) of New York, 998 
Napoleonito, 132-", 133, 224 
Nari (Ironp, 1241 
X iUifxt, 1245,1256,1277 

Natim, 9.89, 1117, 1119*, 1170, 1226, 1250, 
1-269, 1-277, 1330* 
iyiiMcdla, 1102 

XaUcopds, 1023, 1066 
Natrolite, 104 
Natron-lakes, 525 


Nautilus, 1023*, 1067, 1087*, 1088, 1136, 
1172*, 1226 

Nebiike, composition of, 18 
Nel)ular hypothesis, 14 
Necks, volcanic, 330, 748 ; independent ot 
lissures, 279, 750 ; materials filling, 750 ; 
proofs of subsidence round edges of, 751 j 
examples of, 751* ; alteration of rocks, 
contiguous to, 753 
Xenvairhi us, 1187 
X'fU'rogumviarus, 941 
Xei'volenmr, 1237, 1249 
Xectofelsiui, 1074 
XxUJim, 1194 
Nekton, 827 
Xdumhiuin, 1223 
Xemucanthus, 1094 
XxuKUfraptnH, 978 
XiUiwtophyms, 936 
XvmatoptniMns, 1 032 
X’euifUura, 1287 
Xem opteryx', 1 25 8 
Xeobolus^ 933 

Neocomian, 1182, 1183, 1196, 1197, 1204,. 

1205, 1206, 1207, 1210 
Neogcue, 1221, 1259 
Xeoiinmlns, 965 

Neolithic Series, 1347, 1355 ; fauna of, 1356 ; 
domesticated animals and cereals in, 1356 ; 
character of races of men who.se relics are 
found in, 1357 
XeolobUes, 1206 
Neon ill air, 36 
Xeoplmjiuidax^^^ 1243 
Neosho formation, 1080 
I Neo-volcanic rocks of Rosenbnscli, 198 
Neozoic, formations, 861, 1220 
Nepheliiie, 100, 117, 144, 220, 23/ ; arti- 
ficial production of, 404, 413 
Nepheliiie - basalt, 237, 239 ; artificially 
formed, 406 
y V, , .1 ! V c-^^a n i to. 237 

Nom-:i:..-.y..:.;;c, 220 


N.-p::-:in.-::cd=ri::-. 237 
Nephelinite, 237 
Nephrite, 252 
Nephrotus, 1089 

iV-|te««;i277, 1280*, 1-286*, 1333 
Neptunlsts, 409, 864 
Xereites, 927, 939 
Xerinmi, 1117 
Xeritai 1119* 

Xeriima, 1215, 1230, 1250 
Xeritodonta, 1292 
• X^eseuretus, 922 

AWria, 1297 ^ . 

Neudeckiaii Epoch in Glacial Period, 131 o 
Xeimayria, 1160 
XeuTopterldvim , 1085 

X’europteris, 1002, 1026, 102/ , 10/3, 1103 
Xeudicosmmts, 1089 
Neuvizyan Biib-stage, 1150 
Nevadite, 210 
Neve, 189, 535 
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Xererita, 1'260 
Newark series, 1110, 1159 
Newfoundland, geological maps ot, 10 ; 
elevation of coast of, 381 ; pre- Cambrian 
rocks ill, 907 ; Cambrian, 930 
New Hebrides, 336 

New Red Sandstone vand Marl, 1084, 1091 
New Soiitli Wales, geological map of, 11 ; 
pre - Cambrian rocks in, 907 ; Silurian, 
980 ; Devonian, 999 ; Carboniferous, 1059 ; 
Trias, 1108 ; Eocene, 1245 ; later Tertiary 
formations, 1299 ; ossiferous caverns of, 
13 G 2. See also Australia 
New Zealand, geological map of, 11 ; vol- 
canic eruptions of, 291, 349 ; geysers of, 
315, 317; earthquakes in, 372 ; raised 
beaches in, 386 ; glaciers of, 540 

Pre- Cambrian rocks in, 906 ; Silurian, 

980 ; Devonian, 999 ; Carboniferous, 1060 ; 
Trias, 1108 ; Jurassic, 1161 ; Cretaceous, 
1218; Oligocene, 1261 ; supposed former 
connection of, with South America, 1273 ; 
Miocene, 1274 ; Pliocene, 1300 ; Pleisto- 
cene, 1346 ; former greater size of glaciers 
of, 1346; recent formations in, 1362 
Niagara River, rate of waste of sides of gorge 
of, 459 ; filtered hy Lake Erie, 498 : struc- 
ture and history of gorge of, 500, 503 
Niagara Shale and Limestone, 977 
Nickel, in meteorites, 16, 87, 93 ; other 
occurrences of, 87 ; proportion of. in outer 
part of earth, 83 
Xidtditcs, 937 

Nile, annual rise of, 482 ; slope of, 486 ; 
chlorine in, 488 ; dissolved mineral 
matter in, 4S9, 495 ; rate of subsidence of 
sediment in, 492 ; “ sudd ” of, 492 : delta 
of, 514^^ 515, 517 ' 
yassonia, 1086, 1112, 1209 
Nineveh, growth of dust and soil at, 
438 

922 

Niobrara Group, 1215 
y-fci, 1223, 1224^^ 
dyipadites, 1237 
yipterella, 911 
Nitrification by plants, 599 
Nitrogen, in meteorites, 17 ; in air, 36 ; 
proportion of, in outer part of earth, S3 ; 
in pores of rocks, 142 ; at volcanic vents, 
269 ; at mud- volcanoes, 318 
^^odosaria, 1020, 1133, 1212, 1242 
Koggerathia, 1077 
Ndfjgeratkiopsh, 1059, 1079 
Nomenclature, ’wtr''c:r-uibicr;b 157, 195-203 ; 

stratigraphic.;', 85;', •'Gv 
yom- ism oceras, 1039 
Nordmarkite, 217 

Norfolkian Epoch in Glacial Period, 1313 
Noric Stage (Trias), 1101, 1102, 1106 
Norite, 232, 241, 903 
jy or lies, 1089 

Northampton Sands, 1131, 1139 

North Sea, a submerged land - surface, 42, 


54, 391, 581; nature of lloor of, 5S1 ; 
formerly tilled witli ice, 1305, 1306 
NorAvay. Sec Scandinavia 
Nosean, 103 
Nosean- trachyte, 227 
Notation, for igneous rocks, 196, 199 
jSlifJiarcfGis, 1243 
Xothocyon, 1273 
Xothosa urns, 1098 
XotidcuniSj 1192 
XotosKcJnos, 1218 
Xototheriu.m, 1245, 1299 
XototJiyris, 1078 
Novacnlite, 172 

Novaja Zend j a, uprise ol', 380, 387 
Nubian Sandstone, 1207 
Xiicleocrin us, 984 
Xudeolites, 1115 
Xncleospira, 972 

Xucula, 940, 1022, 1078, 1088, 1117^ 

1187, 1231, 1247, 1273, 1277, 1285’" 
Xueulaiia, 940, 987, 1022, 1078, 113(5, 
.1209, 1231, 125(5, 1285, 1316 r 
NuUi})ore-sand, 178 

Nidlipores, conservative inilueiiee of, (503 ; 

form limestone, 605 
Niimeaite, 105 

Nummnlites, characteristic of older Tertiary 
formations, 837 

Xmnumlites, 1223, 1224'', 1225, 1247, 
1258 

Nummiilitic Limestone, 1223, 1224", 123ib 
1240 

Xutlietes, 1147 
X) Iran la, 1068 
Xyssa, 1231, 1252 
Xystia^ 1253 

Oak. See Quercus 
Oamaru Formation, 1246 
Obermittweida conglomerate, 900 
Oholella, 913", 915, 945 
Oholns, 915 

Obsidian, gradation from, into basalt, 137 ; 
characters of, 213 ; minor li<pudity of, 
299, 300, 303 ; solfataric decomposition 
of, 314 
Oeadia, 1251 

Oceans, area of the, 38 ; greatest known 
depth of, 41 ; level of surface of, 
•12 ; conipnsitirci of water of, 43 ; 
proliaidv; aiir.qiiiiy of basins of, 47, 397, 
58U, 029, 13G5 ; wide diffusion of pumice 
OA'er, 339, 577, 582 ; carlhqua.kc.s pro- 
pagated from marginal abysses of, 3(58, 
370 ; seismic effects on floor of, 37 G ; 
effect of subsidence of floor of, 378 ; 
currents of, due to winds, 446 ; movements 
of, 556* ; tides of, 556 ; ItMUjuu-ai uiv. distribu- 
tion iu, 558 ; nature of bottom of, 559 ; 
theories as to circulation of^ 560 ; ^geo- 
logical work of, 565 ; transport of sedi- 
ment in, 575 ; chemical deposits in, 579 ; 
mechanical deposits in, 580 ; abysmal 
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(lopDsits of, 585, (:>23, 024 ; coral -reef« 

(»r, ()14 ; area of lloor of, covered by 
;..,;b'b:'.-i'!-ii!;!-o.!7.r. 02:1 ; origiii of liasins of, 
U)O0» 

Ocean-currciits, dellectcd by rotation, 22 
Oo.caiiic islands, iiiostly volcanic in orij^dii, 
335, 347 
Of'Iir/iH'FiTts, 1140 
<,)<dirc, Ot), 472, 470 
(h/n,>fuyHs, 1207, 1220''-, 1255 
03t) 

(>(hnitiH'}uh\ 085 

1020, 1005 

( h/nii/ii/ifi'ri/.i', 1220 ) 

Odontornitlujs or toothed birds, 1170 
(h/.oiifosuifrus^ 1 09S 
(Ekoh'unsfrs, 1143 
(Knini^cn Staj^e, 1270 

010, 041 I 

(Hl-slialc, 184 

mo, 1144, 1182 
Olcosti'phaniis p;ijtas, Zone of, 1144 
()l(^)iirv Shales, 023 
Oltlinmh, 005, Oil, 013’" 

(JhVtamln (bra(^hio|)od), 1078 
Oldluiveii Beds, 1220, 1230 
Old Bed Sandstone, volcanic i)henoniena in, 
348, 1001, 1008, 1010, 1011’"' ; alternation 
of basic and, acitl eruptions in, 712 ; sand- 
stonc-Vidns in lavas of, 750*; andesite 
phiteuiix of, 7B3 ; (apii valent in time to 
Devonian, 081 ; dc^scription of, 099 ; 
fornUHl in inland lakes or seas, 1000 ; 
rocks of, 1000 ,* organic remains in, 1001 ; 
hi Britain, 1006 
O/co, 1242 

1107, 1203 
D/<v/c//o/<fc.s’, 015 
OlenvllHs, on*, 914, 915 
(V<'vo7///.s’-zouc, 793’*k 803, 877, 881, 883, 
890, 905, 907, 915, 920, 025, 926 
Olcnidinn, or Upper (jambrian, 915 
915 

<)/eniu% 912*, 914, 921 
OUgocene, dciinition of term, 1220 ; forma- 
tions, account of, 1246 ; tloi*a ol, 1246 ; 
fauna of, 1247; in Mnro])e, 1246, 1249- 
1259 ; in Britain, 124<0 : in Brance, 1252 ; 
in Belgium, 1255 ; in Germany, 1256 ; in 
Switzerland, 1257 ; in Portugal, 1258; in 
the Vienna basin, 1259 ; in Italy, 1269 ; 
in Faroe Islands and Iceland, 1260 ; in 
North America, 1249, 1259 ; in Anstral- 
fisia, 1 250 ; volcanic accompaniments of, 
1252, 1258, 1259, 1260, 1261 
Oligoclase, 99 

Olhiofhni, 1066 

(Uint, 1170, 1267, 1298 
Olivine, 102, 242*, 475 ; artificial produc- 
tion of, 405, 413 
Oli^ne-rock, 240, 263 
OiiiompSj 1243 
Oifidsairnfs, 1144 
Omphaeite, 102 


1028 

956 , 962 * 

( >11' f lit 'i mn. 93/, 958 " 

Onchus, 942 
Oiicocems, 940 
Oneida Conglomerate, 977 
Onondago Limestone, 997 
( )iiychiopsis, 1198 
Oi.firJ>."--‘Ih,. 1168 

Oiit/chodectes, 1243 
Oitychodus^ 987, 1013 
Onyx-marble, 191 
(h)cems, 940 
Oolite, 191 

Oolitic Formations (Jurassic), 1111, 1131 

structure, 136, 177, 187, 191, 192*, 

617 

Ooze, 177, 178*, 610*, 623 
Opacite, 157 
Opal, 89, 95 
Ophicalcite, 251 
OfihWn'riniiui. 1033, 1068 
f///7;h/;/./-,v/.s. 962* 


OphilefAi^ 915, 945 

Ojth inn’jtlttflilS, 1298 
Ojthioceras, 1151 
Ophiodoceras, 940 
Ophiipsis, 1198 

Opliite, 153, 233 ; metanioriihism by, 784 
Ophitic structure, 151, 152''', .196 ; artificial 
production of, 406 
Ophmm, 984, 1133 
Optlduriita., 984 
Opiuuroids, fossil, 939, 984 
(}pjf.tlialtimaurns, 114 5 
Oppdia, 1119, 1138 
Oppelia discus, Zone of, 1138 
Opistlumyzon, 1258 

Opossums, fossil, 1227, 1234, 1249, 1254, 
1271 

Ontmhii'i 1179 
Orhlcula, 929 

Orbicular structure, 132*, 133, /25 

(idtiaidoidccc, 939, 985, 1022, 1031 

Orbit of tbe earth, 23 

Orhitrndes, 1242, 1258, 1267 

Orbitoitio Group (Eocene), 1242 

Orb ifoliruc, 1166 

Orhitolites', 1237 

Orbit, remites, 1022 

•Orbulhm, 1086 

Ordovician, 917 

(h'eas., 1297 

Ore-deposits, 807 ; magmatic, 808, 810 ; 

formed from solution, 809 
Organic acids as geological agents^, 450, 469, 
598 ; reducing power of, 598 ; solvent 
power of, 117, 698 

Organic detritus, microscopic characters of, 
155* 

Organic matter, in the air, 37 ; in tlie sea, 
47; in rain,. 449, 450, 451; in spring- 
water, 469 ; in soil, 469 ; in rivers, 492 
Organic types, varying longevity of, 832 
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Organically-formed rocks, 159, 175, 443 
Organisms, slow rate of vimatioii of, 74, 77; 
in volcanic ejections, 27’6, 8*27 ; evidence 
from, in proof of upheaval, 381 ; petri- 
faction of, 474 ; place of, as geological 
agents, 597 ; conditions for entombment 
of, on land, 825 ; in lakes, peat, and 
deltas, 826 ; in caverns and deposits of 
mineral springs, 827 ; in the sea, 827 ; 
causes of rapid destruction of, 828 ; con- 
ditions for preservation of remains of, 
829 ; relative durability of, 829 ; relative 
pahieontological value of, 831, 836 ; 
marine, of greatest geological importance, 
831; evidence from distorted or dwarfed 
forms of, 834 ; indications of climate from, 
834, 1222,^1224, 1247, 1262, 1275, 1278- 
1280, 1315 ; indicate geological chrono- 
logy, 835 ; evolution or geological order of 
succession of, 835, 845, 934 ; examples of 
ancient migrations of, 85 S 
Oreodon, 1249, 1265, 1273 
Oreodon Beds, 1260 
Oreopitkecns, 1264 
Oi'iskania, 986 
Oriskany Sandstone, 997 
Ornithocheirus, 1175 

1144, 1173 
Oriiithosa’i rs, 1123 
Ornithosuchus, 1090 
Ornitkotarsus, 1176 
Orogeny or mountain-making, 392 
Orohi;ppus, 847, 1243 
Orometopiis^ 922 
Orthacanthus, 1025 
Ortlmulax, 1272 

Orthis, 914'% 915, 939^^, 948% 989, 1022, 
1078 

Orthite, 103 

Orthoceras, 914% 915, 939*, 940, 962*, 974, 
986, 1023% 1066, 1088 
Orthoceras-Limestone of Scandinavia, 969 
Orthoceratites as characteristic fossils, 837 ; 
earliest types of, 914*, 940 ; extinction 
of, 1083 

Ortbochlorites, 105 
Orthocidaris, 1168 
Orthoclase, 98 
Orthoclase-rocks, 200 
Orthonota, 940, 962* 

Orthophlehia, 1133 
Orthophyre, 218, 220 
Orthoptera, fossil, 943 
Orthorhynchula, 940 
Orthose, 98 

OHhothetes, 955, 990, 1022 
Ortonia, 939, 1022 
Orycteropus, 1296 
Osborne Beds, 1250 
Osmeroides, 1173 

Osviwida, 1236, 1251, 1276, 1287 
Osteolepis^ 1004*, 1005 
Ostia, harbour of, now inland, 517 
Ostracoderms, 942, 1004 


Ostracods, fossil, 915, 941, 985, 1006, 1023, 
1031, 1043, 1087 

Ostrea. 1098, 1116, 1118*, 1119*, 1169*, 
1230, 1247,* 1263, 1288 
Ostrich, fossil, 1296 
Otocems^ 1089 
Otodus, 1202 

Otozciiiutes, 1086, 1112, 1113* 

Otters, fossil, 1254, 1263, 1285, 1287 

Ottrelite, 105 

Ottrelite-slate, 248 

Oudenodoiu 1089, 1090 

Outcrop, 669 

Outliers, 1381 

Overlap, 653*, 820* 

Overtlmist faults, effects of, 641, 7103, 885, 
892, 970 ; discussion of, 690 
Orihos, 1287, 1315, 1355, 1358 
(Arls, 1297 
Ovida, 1283 
OumnaHudius, 1147 
Owls, fossil, 1254, 1287 
Ox, fossil, 1278 
Oxford Clay, 1143 

Oxfordian Group, 1131, 1142, 1140, 1153, 
1155, 1156, 1157, 1158, 1160 
Oxidation, by rain, 450, 459 ; l)y under- 
ground water, 473 ; by the sea, 566 ; of 
organic acids, 598 
Oxides, 84, 94, 158 
Oxyacodon, 1243 
Oxywna, 1229, 1243 
Oxymiodmi^ 1 243 

Oxygen, supposed al)sciice of, from primeval 
atrnospliere. 35 ; proportion ol‘, in present 
airM<i<j>!K-ri‘, 36, 68 ; proportion of, in 
outer part of earth, S3, 84 ; combinations 
of, 84 ; free at volcanic vents, 268 ; more 
soluble in rain than nitrogen, 449 ; in 
rain, 450 

Oxynoticeras, 1119, 1133, 1134* 
Oxynoticeras oxynotum, Zone of, 1133 
Oxyrhma, 1173, 1242, 1255, 1289 
Oxytoma, 1108 
Ozocerite, 185, 186 

Pachymmt, 1229, 1243 
Pachycardia, 1088 

PachycormvSf 1137 
Pachyd Iscm, 1190 
Pachyyonia, 1078, 1107 
Pachymelan ia, 121 5 
Pmhymylu.% 1144 
Pachyrudophvs, 1227, 1234 
Pachyplmra^ 1089 
Pachypomj 937, 984 
PachyrJvizvdm^ 1173 
p.:-‘..-.,. . 960 

J’.r-.yrPr.., 1009 

1273 

Pacitio Ocean, ov-cmiiigrajdiy of, 40, {^58 ; 
relation of position of, to earth’s internal 
structure, 58 ; submarine eruptions in, 
308, 334, 335, 336, 338 ; chains and 
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<;rr)iijis of volcauic islands in, 277, 
d47 : islands in da, sin of, are mainly of 
vole.anie, orifijin, ddft, JllO ; proofs of iip- 
Inaival in, J]S2 ; eavtliqnake foci in, 
?)dS, 870, 147() ; supposed widespread suh- 
sidenet^ in, 2)90 ; dispersal of pumice in, 
577 ; evidene.(‘. of uplieaval in, <>21 ; Tri> 
assie systmn in l)a.sin of, 1107, 1108 
PiOjiiiphiflhiiH, 1 1 dd 
Palioehoe lavas, 299 
Palii'd.CDUi 940 

1 078 

Pahramr, 914'’', 9d9*, 918’-' 

/*u/.‘ra.v/er, 9d9, 984 
'us'/erdu/, 911, 9dd‘ 

Pft/dThhids. 9di>, 1021 
Pifin (/ap/i tfs, 987 
1 1 11 

Pdf ddliiuff i fill’s 942) 

Paliuodoiaiiy, works on, 7 

/^dJit'iii'iii'is, 102d I 

Pdfii'dr/di'rits\ 1249 
Palj«>(;oma, 9d9 
/V//'i'roro/7/.s’/es, 1 187 
Pit/iviHU'didjdiu 1024, 

/*iti{VO(f 951* 

Pif/d!i)('rlii(dxi(>f^, 1254 
PiiPrimli\ 1249 
P/ilaswMie, 1221 
.Pif./inthdifi’n'd, 1009 
vidi/dfi., 1249 

Pal!e.olitiu(‘, Series, ld47, 1349''' ; fauna of, 

I dud 

I*ahvimin'!isi\ 1208, 1297 

Pdfu'idimUJi, 1000 
PufirimiiiN 1220, 1229, 1234, 1243 
Jhflivoum'Uff^ 1025, d 007'^', 1008, 1109 
I’alaMUitologie.al evidence in favour of slow 
j.’;folo^i»‘.al clianpie, 77 
Paheont.okaOd 4) 7, 824 
PdliV(di'i/('f(’i'i,s\ 1249, 1254 
/\f/nv/ihN 1234 
J\tld nphiu I'd, 984 
J*dfn n/>ldid ns^ 913, 903’’*', 1003 
Pdhvdphi/eiu^^ 930 
pakeopicrite, 240 
J^d/irii/)(i'ris, 984, 1002, 103<i 
.P(dmrmL% 127,8, 1293, 1295 
i*dlii'dfh}iid'h //.V, 1258 
Pdlii'orhi.r^ 1254 

Palmoryj^ 1278, 1291, 1295, 1297 
Falmmmmm, 1089 
idtlH!om>ncifis\ 1217 
J^dln'nsi idijid^ 1243 

Pdiirioiii'i'dy 10()8 

Pa! f ms 1 / 02 )'% 1243 
Palfiv/herhmi, 1227*, 1234 
I*d!d n/rdf/i's, 1278, 1595 
Pala‘.o-voie.aui(i rocks of Roseulniscli, 198 
Pakeozoic, defmition of, 861 ; systems, limits, 
aid general cluxraeters of, 907 
PalftsstHoiija, 1179 
Palagonite, 174, 175, 236 
Palagonite-tutf, 175 


Pakqdo/keriifVh, 1227, 1234 
Pa! aster /sens, 984 
Palerjfx, 1251 
PaUssfja, 1086 

Palma, volcanic secpience at, 339 
Pa!niacites, 1251 
I^nh,i',ntr,i}fi'rls^ 1 065 
Palms fossil, 1224, 1247, 1257 
PaZimqfhi/cs, 1258 
Palo Buro Beds, 1299 
Pn7f.,j,P,irnr.-.:is. 1133, 1135^^ 

P;di«>})'n-unuarras spinatum, Zone of, 1133 
Pd/udlna, 1185, 1230 
Pampas Formation, 440 
Panama, contrast of biology of seas on either 
side of isthmus of, 391 
Panax^ 1246 

Pancliet group, 1058, 1079, 1107, 1160 
Pandauus, fossil, 1165, 1*224 
Pan -ice, 575 

Paiiidiomorphic structure, 151, 197 
Pauiseliaii, 1236 
Panomya^ 1299 

Panopiim, 1242, 1261, 1263, 1264*, 1280*, 
1330 

Pantelleria, 267, 333 

Paiitellerite, 213 (soda-trachyte), 22C 

Pan to! am hda, 1243 

Pantolambda Beds, 1243 

Pa ntosaurus, 1126 

l^aper-coal, 182 

Pa/ixicladiscites, 1107 

Faradases, 658 

Jdira,holln<% 915 

ParaboHneHa, 922 

Pa, may a th us,, 1237 

Jkiradaqdamms, 1 273 

Pdradoeems, 991 

Paradoxides, 912*, 913, 941 

Paradoxidian or Middle Cambrian, 915, 925 

Paragonite, 100 

Paragoiiite-schist, 254 

Parahyus, 1228 

/>/V ivv -W/'IVV'^ l' //».«, 1107 

“ P;u.,l.r! p.vds,” 544, 1321, 1332 
ParalModim, 1066 

Paramorphism, 101, 102, 425, 473, 790 

ParaniySj 1243 

ParaqfTonorites, 1076 

X^arasmilm, 1167 

Paratibetites, 1107 

Paratropites, 1110 

Pareiasaurus, 1069, 1080, 1089, 1090 

Pareora Formation, 1246, 1274 

Parex'us, 1009 

Parisian Stage, 1240 

Park type of momitaiu-structure, 1369 

Parka, 1001, 1009 

ParkinsLoda, 1138*, 1139 

Parkiiisonia Parkinsoui, Zone of, 1138, 1139 

Paroxysmal phase of volcanism, 284 

Parrotia, 1294 * 

Parrots, fossil, 1264 
Pass or col, 52, 1385 
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Patagonia, Princeton University expedition 
to, 1273, 1274 
Patagonian Formation, 1273 
Patcliam Grronp (India), 1160 
Patella, 1141 
Pater ina, 915 
Patnofelis, 1229, 1243 
Pataka 1293 
Paarroclon, 1159 
Pearlstone, 214 

Peat, 184, 185 ; effect of pressure on, 182, 
417 ; as evidence of sul3sidence, 388, 389 ; 
mosses, 606 ; marine, 607 ; succession of 
plants in, 607 ; rate of growth of, 608 ; 
sometimes dates from Glacial Period, 
60S ; distribution of, 609 ; antiseptic 
quality of, in preserving animal remains, 
609, 826 ; examination of, for fossils, 853 ; 
indications of former climates furnished 
by, 853 ; neolithic relics in, 1360 
Pebbly structure, 135 
“Pebidian,” 896, 919 
Pecopteris, 1026, 1065, 1085, 1161, 1251 
Pecten, 1066, 1088, 1095^ 1116, 1169, 1232, 
1247, 1263, 1277, 1315, 1330'' 

Pecten asper, Zone of, 1182, 1189 
Pcctunculus, 1231, 1255, 1263, 1264", 1277 
Pedicmiys, 1179 

Pegmatite, 98, 128, 151, 206, 217, 741, 742", 
885", 886" 

Pegmatoid structure, 196 
Pelagic deposits, 583 
Pel agosaurus, 1122 
Pclecanus, 1297 
Pele’s Hair, 301 
Pelicans, fossil, 1254 
Pelites, 167 

Pelitic texture, 135, 167 
Pel ohatochelgs, 1145 
Pekmeustes, 1144 
Pelorosaurus, 1185 
Peltastp.s, 1189 
Peltoearis, 941 
Peltoceras, 1143 
Peltiira, 915 
Pelycodus, 1243 
Pemphyx, 1088 
PeufBiis-, 1088, 1119 
Penarth Beds, 1091, 1094 
“Peneplain,” 1381 
Pennine (chlorite), 105 
Penohee Series, 399, 904 
PenMcrinus, 1114, 1187 
Pentagonaster, 1168 
Pentagonolepis, 987 
Pcntamerella^ 986 
Pentamerus, 940, 956", 990 
Pentamerus Beds, 954 
Pentremites, 984, 1022 
Peperino, 175 
Peperite, 175, 751, 1254 
Pephricaris, 1006 . * 

Pemlestes, 1128 
Perarmis, 1128 


Perathcrlum, 1254 
Perch, fossil, 1287 
Perched Blocks, 161, 554" 

PeregrlneUa, 1168 
Pcric.yclus, 1039 
Per id onella, 1086 
Peridot, 102 

Peridotites, 102, 240, 253 
Per iecJwcr inns, 957 
Perimorphs, 89 
Periptychus, 1243 
Perischodom as, 1021 

P^ri^-idiiarfis, 1119, 113S, 1140, 1142,1144, 
n ia, n s3 

Perisphinctes arbustigerus. Zone of, 1138 

bi]dex, Zone oh 1145 

giganteus, Zone of, 1144 

iv Z- ne oh 1142, 1144 

Perlih- ■III \ . 214 
Perlitic structure, 133", 154", 211, 214, 664 
Permian system, volcanic action in, 275, 
276, 279, 281, 292, 348, 349, 751, 761, 
1064,^ 1070, 1072, 1073, 1074, 1075, ?076 ; 
description of, 1063 ; organic remains 
1065 

development of, in Britain, 1069 ; 

in Germany, 1072 ; in the Vosges, 1074 ; 
in France, 1074 ; in tlie Alps, 1076 ; in 
Russia, 1077 ; in Asia, 1078 ; in Aus- 
tralia, 1079; in Africa, 1079; in North " 
America, 1080 : in Spitzbergen, 1081 
Permo-Oarbouiferous rocks, 1063, 1080 
Pmuc, 1148, 1169, 1246, 1257, 1268 
Pernosf/rea, 1150 
PeronioeraSi 1172 
Peronidella, 1114,, 1166 
Persea, 1243, 1263 
Persoonia, 1262 
Perthite, 96 

Pern, upraised coral reef of, 382 
944 

Pctalodus, 1024, 1025 
Pf>ffdonvfi]dvs, 955 
Pe-raklfflfiaa, 1 033 
Petraia, 937, 958", 989 
Petrifaction, 474", 626, 831 
Petrifying media, 94, 106, 108, 474, 831 
Petrographic types, sefimmee of, in volcanic 
regions, 339, 349. 707. 708 ; provinces, 

707 - » i > 

P--!-rc— nuhv. 82, 88 

185, 318, 357, 473 

Petrology, 82 

ppf.rnp}) diddesi, 1 224" 

J*! 'rnj)}. I'lfi!-'. \ Ol'lj 

Petrosiliceous, 152, 196 
Pefrnftat'/i vs, 1147 

Plaua>j.s^ 941. 946, 958", 975, 983", 985 
PlmnoscMsma, 984 
Phalacrocorax, 1254, 1297 
Phaiierocrystalline, 127 
Plianeroplexiron, 1005, 1011 
Phcvrciceras, 1089 
Phams, 1269 
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1205 

Phmrolomys, 1245, 1200 
.PliAiscolotJu’rluiiy 1 12iS’-' 

J*h <(sij < /. II (K'a/'l.s, 0 1) 0 

Pliasianvlld, 1078, 1187 
PkmuriHluN, 1287, 1248 
1‘lieiiocrysts, 129'’‘-, 132, 196 
riiilippivie Islands, 886 
J/hi/lilisiLstriva, 980, 9S4, 1021 
J>hil/ijisi(f, 1023, 1066 
riiillipsite, formed on lloor of ocean al)ysses, 
586 

Phlegafan lielda, geological literature of, 290 ; 
volcanic features of, 269, 278, 279, 290, 
888 

Dihictii iiifs/iis, 1005 
I’hlogopite, 101 
P/i(iaf, 1268, 1816, 1821 

/^hmiiPites, 1247, 1262 
P/i(i'iiii'o/)sis, 1158 
/V. V254 

1187, 1230, 1283 | 

Plniiius^ 1257, 1267 

J^Jinliiii'r/ii'fini^ 1088 

.PJin/h/ujilinrifs, 1094, 112*2 
/*koi((iosain'ifs\ 1 175 
.Pkifliikhslrop/i ittj 986 
PhuildiirKs, 1173 
’ FliouoUte, 226, 227 
Phurifs, 1282 
Phospliates, 107, 158, 626 
Pliospliatic deposits, ISO, 626, 1162, 1201, 
1255, 1281 

Pliosplu'itisatioti, 177, 180, 181, 626, 1281 
rimsphorii- arid, proportion of, in eartli’s 
cruHt, 87 ; coml)inations of, 107 ; in river 
water, 488 

Phosphorite, 180, 1255 
Phosphorus, proportion of, in outer part of 
ea,rtl), 88 ; peutoxide, 84 ; coiubinations 
oh 86 ; as a iniueralising agent, 415, 
809 

1214, 1251, 1292 
PhmyviiicentSj iHO, 962^'’ 

Phry(j((Hk(, 1254 
I ‘lirygania-UiueHtone, 1 254 
Phtanite, 167, 180, 1015, 1041, 1046 
/Vi7//?0fto, 911 
Idiyllades (U‘. St. Lo, 901 
Phyllite, 171, 247, 248, 259 
Phylloeairids, earliest forms of, 914^', 915 ; 
Silurian development oh 941, 959 ; in Old 
Red Sandstone, 1006 ; Carboniferous, 1024, 

1100, 1119, 1133, 1136^ 1172 
Phylloceras ibex, Zone of, 1133 
J*Iii/Pin'a:nia, 1141 
Idri/llo(Tinus\ 1168 
Jiiy/lodxs, 1226 
PIi0loyrajMs, 935'', 938, 946 
PhylMepis, 9S7, 1011 
Phyllopods, fossil, 1005, 1024 
/di,yl{(yHiri(j 949, 1066 


Phyllojjorino, 939 
PhyUutheca, 1059, 1109 
Phylogeny of organic forms, palaeontological 
evidence of, 836, 845-849 
Phyinosovia^ 1168 
Physa, 1147, 1201, 1238, 1253 
Pliysiograpbical geology, 5, 1363 
Physomris, 941 
Phytosaarm^ 1090 
Picidtes, 1075 
Pickwell-Down Group, 989 
Picolite, 97 
Picrite, 137, 240, 243 
Pictonia, 1149 
PlcviA, 1254 
Piesoclases, 658 
Piezocrystallisation, 718, 778 
Pievrons. fossil, 1254 
Pike, fos>il, 1287 

Pikermi, Pliocene deposits of, 1294 
“ Pillow- structure ” in lavas, 136, 306, 309, 
760 

Piloceras^ 920, 940 
Pilton Group, 989 
Pinacocems^ 1089, 1104 
Pine, fossil, 1287 
Plnites, 1185, 1256 
Pinna, 1062, 1116, 1187, 1231, 1269 
! Pinnadtes, 986 
Piimatti2Kira, 1 022 
Pinnidaria, 1002 

Phms, 1158, 1165, 1208, 1231, 1250, 1276, 
1294, 1338 
Pipe-clay, 168 
Pisan la, 1230, 1250 
Pisidium, 1287, 1333 
Pisodns, 1230 
Pisolite, 192 

“Pisolitic Limestone” (Paris), 1201 
Pisolitic structure, 136 
Pistacite, 103 
Pistacite-Rock, 253 
Pitch-coal, 182 

Pitchstone, 149*, 209, 213, 216 

Pitharella, 1230 

p::l.‘..,r 1348 

p::y., It 28, :03f 

l^icentkems, 1172 

Placer-workings, 812 

PUwltes, 1107 

PlacuiiarUi, 941 

PhtyiauhcA 11*28*, 1180 

Plagioclase, 99 

Plagioclase-Rocks, 200 

Flayioglyxita, 1066 

“Plain of marine denirdation,” 59n 

Plains, 54, 1387 

Plaisancian stage, 1278, 1289, 1291 
Plane, fossil, 1165, 1224, 1276 
Pliiner (Cenomanian), 1203 
Planem, 1268 

Planets, densities and origin of the, 15 
Plankton, 827 
Plcmol if.es, 913 
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Flcmorbis, 1147, 1214, 1230, 1248, 1268, 
1284, 1333, 1352 

Plants, rocks formed hy, 181, 187, 604 ; 
distribution of, as bearing on elevation and 
depression, 390 ; transportation of, by 
wind, 445 ; transport of, by river-rafts, 
492 ; destructive geological action of, 598 ; 
organic acids furnished by, 598 ; nitri- 
iicatioii by, 599 ; geological eliects of roots 
of, 600 ; attraction of rain by, 600 ; con- 
servative action of, 602 ; reproductive 
action of, 604 ; chemical deposits formed 
by, 611 ; joreservation of remains of, in 
lakes, peat- mosses, deltas, &c., 826 ; geo- 
logical bearings of the geographical distri- 
bution of, 839, 849 ; early evolution of, 
846 ; earliest known forms of, 910 ; trans- 
port of stones by floating, 1016 
Plasmopora^ 969, 984 
Plastic, 138 
Plastic Clay, 1230 
Blatacodon, 1179 

Platanus, 1164, 1230, 1252, 1276, 1277* 

Platax, 1287 

Plateau-glaciers, 536 

Plateau-gravels, 1322 

Plateaux. See Tablelands 

Platecar^pus, 1215 

Plateosaurus, 1089 

Plat&xYhemera^ 1033 

Plate River, mineral matter in solution in 
water of, 588 
Plattensee, 518 
Platyceras^ 915, 958 
Platifclymenia, 994 
Platycormus, 1173 
Platycrimis, 1022 
Plcctyodomai 940 
Platypleuroceras, 1135* 

Platysckiso7ia, 940 
Platysolenites, 926 
Platysomus, 1068* 

Plectamboiiites, 947, 962* 

Plectocems, 940 
Plectwdus, 942 

Pleistocene, definition of terra, 1220, 1300 
Pleistocene or Gflacial Series, account of, 
1301 ; indications of greater elevation of 
the land afforded by, 1302 ; general 
sequence of events indicated by, ] 303 ; 
pre- Glacial land surface under, 1303 ; 
advance of the ice-sheet shown by, 1304 ; 
rock-striation, 1304 ; evidence of differen- 
tial movements and radiation in the ice- 
sheets, 1306; erosion of land - surface, 

1308 ; icc-crnmpled and disrupted rocks, 

1309 ; d(.;:ii::u.'. left by the ice-sheets, 
1309 ; characters of the boulder-clay, 1309- 
1312 ; heights at which marine organisms 
have been found in boiilder-clay, 1312 ; 
evidences of interglacial intervals, 1312 ; 
lower and upper boulder - clay, 1314; 
flora and fauna of glacial series, 1315 ; 
evidences of submergence, 1317 ; con- 


tinuance of the cold ; contorted drift, 
1320 ; second glaciation, re - elevation, 
raised beaches, 1320 ; cause of the cold 
of Glacial Period, 1325 
Pleistocene or Glacial Series, local develop- 
ment of glacial plieuomeiia in Britain, 
1328 ; in Scandinavia and Finland, 1332 ; 
in Germany, 1334 ; in France and the 
Pyrenees, 1335 ; in Belgium, 1337 ; in 
the Alps, 1337 ; in Russia, 1339 ; in 
Africa, 1340 ; in North America, 1340 ; 
in India, 1345 ; in Australasia, 1346 ; 
evidence of oscillations of climate shown 
by latest members of, 1358 
Pleochroism, 126 
Pleoiiaste, 97 
Plesi arc torn ys, 1234 
Plcsictls, 1249 
Plesiochc/ya, 1 1 S 5 
Plesiomcryx, 1 25 4 

Plesiosaurs, clKiractrrisfic.-dly Mesozoic, 837 ; 
occiurenct! id’, lOSi', 1175; extinc- 
tion of, 1222 r 

Plcsiomuriu% 1095, 1121*, 1122 
Plcsi(mre.i\ 1249 
Pleura can fkus, 1031, 1073 
Pleur()caL(,% 1210 
Pleuracyst Uesy 93 8 
Pic urodlcf.j/uvi, 9 8 4 
Plcuro(frax>tus^ 94 7 
Pleuroli/f.t>ccr((.,% 1 1 30 
Plcuromya, 1116 
Pleurouaulilus, 1 088 
Pleu.r()uec(lle.% 1 088 
Pleura/ienra, 1068 
PlewropholL% 1147 
Pleuroph.ot'us^ 986, 1066 
PleimtHtennmh^ 1147 

Plewrotoma, 1170, 1226, 1248, 1263, 1286 
Pleurotomaria, 915, 940, 986, 1022*, 1023, 
1066, 1117, 1119*, 1170, 1271 
Pliauchenm, 1299 

Plication of rocks, 673 ; experimental illus- 
tratiouH of, 422 ; examples of, in Ikvlgian 
coal-fields, 1053. Scjudua /AMr/er Fh^xures 
Plimlala, 1136, 1169, 1298 
Pliniaii phase of volcanic activity, 278, 289 
Pliocene, definition of lerns, 1220 
Pliocene Series, g.nnnal ciinim-i.-rs of, 1275 ; 
geogra[)liii-al and volcanic clmnges shown 
by, in Europe, 1275, 1289, 1290, 1292, 
1294, 1298 ; flora of, 1275 ; gradual reM- 
gemtioii of climatt^ indicated by, 1276, 
12/8 ; launa of, 1277 ; percentages of 
northern and southern mollusks in, 1280 
development of, in F:-;: ■2<0; Bel- 
gium and Holland, 1289; 

Italy, 1291; Germany, 1293 ; Vienna 
basin, 1293 ; Greece, 129‘1 ; Samos, 1296 ; 
Indhg 1296 ; North America, 1298 ; Aus- 
tralia, 1299 ; New Zealand, 1300 ;'^de- 
posits of gypsum and rock-salt in, 1294 
PUohlppuu, 1273, 1299 
Plioh yl obateu, ] 2 9 1 
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I^noInimA 1 ‘ 201 , 

Pllulophvti, 1234 
/V; 1234 

y- ;. "■■■ 

/*i(i(\(hsci/f)hia, n t)7 
I’hini-trec)^, fossil, 1276 
.PhiiHUsfn', 1133 

Pliuul)*liiu‘, detieciiou of, near mountains, 
1366 

Plutonic action, 262 

Plutonic (or deep-seated) Igneous Rocks, 
197, 719, 721 

912'''-, 915 
IdutonistH, 409 
Pin t( m o - 1 u ctam orpl i ism , 7 65 
Idicumatolitic agents, 270, 407, 415, 714, 
766, 778, 780, 784, 808, 818 
l>o, Itiver, 506, 516, 589 
Ponrifc,^, 1236, 1252 
Pociono J8crie.s, 1061 
1246 

Pod(i('.ifrui!/,s, 1231 
Pod^xfoiiii^iih 1263, 1294 

1086, 1112, 1165 
Jdkhnitherlicm, 1 249 
Poederlian, 1289 

Poikilitic Series or New Red Sandstone, 106^,^^ 
koikilitic structure, 129 ^ 

Pohfi'K 1173 

I’olaudian lipocli in Glacial Period, 1313 
Polai’ tlatticning of tlio eartli, 20 
Pole, irregular dispLujcment of terrestrial, 25 
y*<y//(Yc//u, 10(56 
Po/ iinui ifi'Sy 1206 
P<jfr(>(i//((s, 1218, 1246 
Polygene volcanoes, 322, 324 
1257, 1334 
Poii/m(f.sl(H(iiii-, 1243 
Polymastodon Beds, 1243 
.Po/)fmoip/ihM, 1133, 1166, 1242 
923 

PdlllpitH'txlK.f^^ 1011 

Poii/jHidiuiN, 1161 
Po/pportt, 1022 
Polifptervs, 1005 
J*id)fph>hUe>% 1203' 
i (idon, 117 5 

1316 

Polyzoa, protective influence of some, 604 ; 
fossil forms of, 939, 1022, 1115, 1168, 
1282’^ ; reef-like. aeeAimulations of, 1066 ; 
alumdamje of, in Coralline Crag, 1283 
Pompeii, 271, 291 
Pomlweed, fossil, 1276 
Pontiaii Stage, 1291 
Poidocypth^ 941 
IN)nza Islands, 3)37 
PopdiKH'xrdH, 1067, 1089 
poplar, fossil, 1165, 1224 
Popviiis, 1164, 1208, 1252, 1263, 1276, 
#277* 

PiunmhmifcA 940, 94S* 

Poreillanite, 1 72 
Pomdlhi, 986 


Porcupine, fossil, 1278 ; in Glacial Period, 
1317 

PotmpJmrea, 1193 
Porpliyric, 196 

Porpliyrite, 219, 224, 225, *230 
Porpliyritic structure, 129*, 151 ; artificial 
production of, 406 
Porpliyritic-liolocry stalline, 127 
Porpliyro'id, 130, 254 
Porphyrscbiefer, 226 
Portage Group, 997 
Porthens, 1173 
Pnrtkuulia, 1315, 1330* 

Portlandian, 1131, 1144, 1145, 1148, 1153, 
1155, 1156, 1157, 1160 
Portugal. See Spanish Peninsula 
Poddonlii, 991 
PasidoiLiella^ 1048 

Poddonom.ya, 989, 1022, 1116, 1117* 

Post- Pliocene, definition of, 1300 
Post-Glacial Period. See Recent 
Post-Tertiary or Quaternary, 861, 1300 
PotamuUs, i230, 1248, 1263 
Xhdamogeion, 1165, 1263 
Potaniomya, 1250 
PidmmMerium^ 1249 

Potash, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 87 ; 

silicate of, in river-water, 488,496 
Potassium, proportion of, in outer part of 
^^carth, 83 ; comhinatioiis of, 85 
T^ij^mm-chlovide promotes subsidence of 
sediUmnt, 492 

Potassimf!»siilphate in sea- water, 46 
Poterlocems, 940, 986, 1023 
Poteriocri nus, 1022 
Pot-holes, 498 
Pothoeitcti, 1028, 1030 
Potomac Formation, 1159, 1165, 1210 
Potsdam (Cambrian) Formation, 931 
Potstone, 253 

Pottsville Conglomerate, 1061, 1062 
Primardium, 940 

Prairie-dog, geological action of, 601 ; fossil, 
1317 

Pre- Cambrian, proposed use of term, 868 ; 
volcanic action, 348, 880, 891, 896, 897 ; 
dykes, 744, 884 ; rocks, general character 
of, 861 ; literature, 862 {see wider 
Crystalline schists) ; lowest gneisses and 
schists, 869 ; sedimentary and volcanic 
groups, 876 ; character of sediments, 876 ; 
land, traces of, 877, 890 ; fossils, 877, 
891 ; abundant graphite, 879 ; metamor- 
phosed into gneiss and schist, 880 ; rela- 
tions of younger sedimentary series to 
older gneisses, 880 ; upper limit of, 881 ; 
length of time represented by, 881 ; topo- 
graphy, 890 

of Britain, 882 ; of Scandinavia, 898 ; 

of Central Europe, 900 ; of America, 902 ; 
of Africa, 905 ; of Asia, 906 ; of Austral- 
asia, 906' 

Precession, argument from, as to internal 
condition of the globe, 67 
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Predazzo, rocks of, 217, 774 
Prehistoric Series of deposits, 1347 
Preliiiite, 99 
Prenclster, 1258 ^ 

Prepeco]}teris. 103 d 
Present, the key to tlie Past, 3, 260 
Pressure, proof that rocks consolidated under, 
145 ; effects of, 246, 416, 429, 787 ; in- 
creases chemical activity, 41, 789 ; con- 
solidation of rocks by, 417 ; solids made 
to ffow by, 421, 429, 681, 789 
Frestwichia, 1024 
Priabonian, 1234, 1237 
FriacodoHj 1159 
Priconodon, 1210 
Primitia, 915, 940, 941, 985 
Primitive (Primary) Rocks, 862, 867, 907 
Primordial Zone, 909, 917, 924, 928, 974 
Prionites, 1089 
PrionocycluSj 1192 
Prionotropis, 1172 
Priscochiton, 940 

Prismatic structure, 136, 212, 306, 663, 
769* ; artificial production of, 402 
Pristis, 1226 
Pristisoniiis, 1109 
Profidiirus, 1 254 
Proareites, 1107 
Proheloceras^ 998 
Probosciua, 1115, 1168 
Probiibahts, 1297 
Procamehis, 1273 
Prochlorite, 105 
ProcolujjJwn, 1089 
Procoptodon, 1300 
Pmiaphmms, 1243 
Productella, 986 

Productus, 989, 1021*, 1022, 1066, 1067* 
Proetiis, 953, 974, 985, 1023 

-7 ^ h r>h.; 2 2 

P'l'uiijLjMd, 1256 
Prolecanites^ 1023 
Promephitis, 1278, 1295 
Pronorites, 1077 
Prrperniursium, 1 234 
Prh,,n-^r. 057 
Pr-.ry- 1106 
P’'-v]--e. 230. 314, 350 
Pr 772, 812 

Proscorpms, 943, 1003 
Prosop)OR, 1119 
ProspMnpites, 1108 
Protapirus, 1249 
Protareea, 937 
Protaster, 939 

Protqaceifi, fossil, 1165, 1223, 1247, 1276*, 
1294 

Proteaephyllum, 1211 

Protelutheriuni, 1243 

Proteocystis, 984 

Proterobase, 234 

P^roterosaurus, 1069 

Proterozoic Rocks, 861, 867 

Protocardia, 1088, 1095*, 1119*, 1231 


P rotoceras, 1249 
Protoceras Beds, 1260 
Protochriar/ifs, 1 243 
Protocimex, 943 
P rot oc ris i/ia, 93 9 
ProtocystUes, 9 12, 91 3 
Protodiis, 1014 
Protogine, 205, 900 
Prulotjon odor, 1243 
Prnfnhippud, 1265, 1273, 1299 
Proto! ahis, 1273 
Profolycosa , 1032 
Protomeryx, 1249, 1273 
ph (• r‘'f / 'd . 9 1 2 
l^rolopt'.r'.s, luO'j 
Protopterus, 1005 
Protorliipis, 1206 
P rotor hij n idia., 940 
1243 
. 1192 

Pndospn,aju>, 911, 913* 

Prolufaxites, 1014 
Prototheria, 1128 

Protozoa, relative values of, as fossils, 832 

Protrachyeeras, 1106 

Protriton, 1068 

Proviverra, 1227, 1234 

Prwius, 1223 

Przibram schists, 901, 928 

Psam mites, 160 

Psaminitic structure, 135 

Psavimobia, 1234, 1250 

Psauimodm, 1024 

Psammosteus, 993, 1005 

Psaronins, 1019, 1066 

Pseudaduras, 1237, 1273 

Pseudaumsiuni, 1232 

Pseudarca. 972 

Pse udoc rinites, 9 5 7 

Pseudocrinus, 938 

PseiulodiadxMa, 1115, 1168 

PseudogalatJam, 1 023 

Psemlolwa, 1170 

Pseud omelama, 1117 

Pseudomonotis, 1066, 1094, 1116 

Pseudomorphs, 89, 94, 96, 106, 473, 819 

Pseudosigiliaria, 1035 

Pseadotheca, 933 

Pseudotrio'H yx, 1231 

,7/ )/./».} j/i /V / ) , p 2 2 

7 Vb-- I’i:;:;, 1134* 

Psiloceras planorbe, Zone of, 1133 
Psilonielane, 97 

Psilophyton, 984, 1002*, 1009 
PsiUacotherivm, 1 243 
Psittacus, 1254 
Psygophyl !um, 1066 
Pteranodon, 1175, 1177 
Pteraspis, 942, 1005 
Pteria, 986 

Pterirldhys. 9S7, 1005* 

Idi-I'idob iii'iU'.i, 1165 

Pteridomohis, 1012 
Ptennea, 940, 986 
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1148 

rteroceriau Sub-stage, 1149, 1153, 1155 
Plcmelcs, ri54 
ptrnvhtPyhis, 1123 
Plii’inhiti ^ 122/, 1234 
J^tevupkylhm, 1066, 1086, 1161, 1203 
PfcwpluA 1033 
Fieropods, fossil, 913’", 915 
Pterosaurs, 1123-=‘-, 1124*, 1125*, 1175, 
1177 ; cxtiuctiou of, 1222 
.Pti'rotJu'm, 940 
PPryyofKs, 942, 983*, 1005 
Ptiiodirf i/(f, 939 
Piiloilus, 1180, 1243 
J*filoiiJii//ltnn, 1086 
Pi.iiiatiiiiUs, 1133 
Pfyc/iiMp 1081, 1089, 1100 
/*tyvJtucer((E, 1172 
pi,i/e/uH/i(N, 1173, 1190 
1254 
’ 1090 

1137 
915 

J*lycJuiphi/liim, 937, 958* 

Ptfu'kapUria, 991 
./ *tyclu Kslay if in, 1107 
Pue.rco group, 1243 
J^ifjfinus, 1254 
J*if<pmj'., 986, 1022 
Jbiiaskite, 221, 223 
Pidluslm, 1087* 

I^iihiniflliia, 1242 
.PifiBiflliift, 1145 

Ibmiiee, 214, 236 ; proportion of vesicles to 
(inclosing glass in, 272 ; dispersion of, in 
the ocean, 577, 582 
Piunieeous structure, 134*, 214, 306* 

“ Pmitield Beds,” 1185, 1197 
Pupa, 1,214, 1268, 1284, 1337, 1352 
Purbeckian, 1131, 1144, 1146, 1148, 1153, 
1155, 1158 
Purl(‘y Shales, 923 
Purpimt, 1277, 1280* 

Piir/)tfn>l<l('((; 1117 

Buy type of voleaiiic autiou, 764 

l^ycmnlifs, 1146, 1202 

Ihicmmfccus, 944 

J\yciwsknnx, 1173 

.Pyyader, 1115 

Pyfjope, 1148 

Pyi/iipter'iift, 1068 

.Pyyurus, 1115, 1168 
Pynniiiduld, 1033, 1284 
i *yi’(fUsi HUS, 1 272 

Pyrenees, contact-nietainorplusm, 780 ; pre- 
Canibriau rocks of, 901 ; Cambrian, 928 ; 
Silurian, 973 ; Devonian, 994 ; Carboni- 
ferous, 1054 ; Permian, 1075 ; Trias, 
1098 ; glaciation of, 1302, 1336 
Pyripora, 1237 

Pwrite, 108, 135 ; weathering of, 451 ; as a 
]ietrirying medium, 831 
Pyritous, (hilinitioii ol", 137 ; deposits now 
forming, 628 
VOL. n 


Pyrornerkle, 133, 215 
Pyropjsls, 1211 
Pyroschists, 185 
Pyroxene, 102, 109 
Pyroxene-andesite, 229, 231 
Pyroxene-rock, 232 
Pyroxenolitfs, 241 
Pvrrlioiiiio. 108 

Pyrula, 1231, 1253, 1263, 1269, 1282 

Quader (Cretaceous), 1204 
Qua-qua-versal dip, 669, 671*, 675 
Quarrying, art of, 658, 660 
Quartz, durability of, 84 ; as an original and 
secondary constituent of rocks, 90 ; 
occurrences of, 94 ; proportion of, in 
earth’s crust, 109 ; ferruginous, 167 j of 
veins, 195 ; of granite, 204 ; artificial 
formation of, 409, 411, 413 
Quartz-porphyry, 209 
Quartz-schist, 248 

Quartzite, gases in, 142 ; schistose, 248 ; 
described, 249* ; analysis of, 259 ; origin 
of, 425 

Qiiartzose, defined, 137 
Quaternary formations, 1300 
Quonstedtoccras, 1150 

Querens, 1164*, 1231, 1247, 1263*, 1276, 
1287 

Ea’s or terminal moraines of Scandinavia, 
1332 

Rabbit, geological action of, 601 
Radiation, effect of nocturnal, on rocks, 434 
Radiolaria, siliceous ooze formed by, 624, 
625* ; fossil, 91L 937, 1020, 1039, 1166 
Radiolarian ooze, 179 
RadidUes, 1170, 1199 
Rafmestjuina, 950 
Ralbl Beds, 1103, 1106 
Rails, fossil, 1254 

Rain, alteration of rocks by, 156 ; solvent 
action of, 161 ; denuding action of, 322 ; 
absorlw atmospheric gases, 414, 448 ; con- 
verts .■'.■•'“‘i’ ‘.‘i;' ■us sand into hard stone, 

444 ; p)roduGtion of, 447 ; chemical action 
of, 448 ; composition of, 448 ; mechanical 
action of, 461 ; unequal erosion by, 462 ; 
excevssive fall of, 494 

Rainlall and evaporation, 482 ; and river 
sediment, 493, 494 
Ruin-print?, 643, 987 
Ihiin-wasii, 161, 460 
Rajmahal Series, 1160 
Rake-veins, 819 
Rallus, 1254 

Rancocas Formation, 1211 
Randanite, 95 
Rangifer, 1336, 1358 
Ranicot Beds, 1241 
Rapakiwi (granite), 205 
Rapids, 485, 498, 502 
Rapilli, 172 
Raspberry fossil, 1338 

3 c 
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Rastrites, 935'^^ 938 
Rats, geological actioia of, 601 
Rauch wacke, 193 
Raiiracian Suh-stage, 1149 
Ravines, sometimes originated hy earth- 
quake fissures, 372 ; formed by river 
erosion, 496, 1385 ; winding of, how 
determined, 500 
Raz de niaree, 562 

Recent, post-Glacial or Human Period, 1300 ; 
general char''.rtor«! of 1347 ; 

Palseolithic 1 •! J5 > ; Nh: o’.i : i : i 

Series, 1355 : dovol 'foment these series 

in Britain, 1358; i;. l-'v.v.'.:.-, 1359; in 
Germany, 1359 ; in Switzerland, 1360 ; 
in Denmark, 1360 ; in Finland, 1360 ; in 
North America, 1361 ; in Australasia, 
1362 

Recejotacnlites, 937, 984 
Red, as a colour of rocks, 139 ; strata 
generally unfossiliferous, 1006 
Red and grey clays of ocean abysses, 583 
Red Chalk of Norfolk, 1182, 1183, 1189, 
1202 

Red Deer, fossil, 1288, 1292, 1338, 1358 
Red fog, 444 
Redo7iia, 939 

Red Sea, raised coral reefs of, 382, 622 
Redshanks, fossil, 1254 
Reduction. See Deoxidation. 

Reef knolls, 1041 

Reefs of limestone. See wider Corals and 
Algae 

Regur, 169, 606 

Reindeer, fossil, 1315, 1353*, 1359 ; former 
migrations of, 1317, 1336, 1354 ; Age of, 
1349, 1355, 1359 

Reindeer (Tarandian) Epoch, 1349, 1359 
Reineckia, 1119 
Remopleurides, 948 
Reimehiria^ 986 

Reptiles, abundance and variety of, in Meso- 
zoic time, 1083, 1089,' 1122, 1173 ; fre- 
quent huddling together of remains of, in 
sedimentary deposits, 1090, 1175 
Requienia, 1169 

Reseau pentagonal of Elie de Beaumont, 21 

Resinous structure, 131 

Reteocrmus, 938 

Retgers’ solution, 115 

Retimlaria, 1058 

Retiograptus, 946 

Retiolites, 938 

Retzia, 986, 1058 

Reunion, Isle of. See Bourbon, Isle of. 

“ Revinien,” 927 
Revolution, terrestrial, 23 
Rhabdocarpus, 1028 
Rhabdocei'as, 1089 ■ 

Rhahdophyll ia, 1144 
RKabdoporella^ 936, 967 
Rhaeophyllites^ 1089 
Rliacopteris^ 1026 
Rhadinichthys, 1010, 1031 


Rhadinoceras, 9SG 

Rhfetic series, 1091, 1094, 1096, 1104, 1106 
Rhagatherium, 1234 

Rhammis, 1165, 1243, 1252, 1262, 1292 

]?■■■ ,1 1123*, 1124 

/;■. < , 1123, 1124*, 1125*, 

1 j. 1^0 

Rhavi 2 )fwsiichus, 1297 
Rhapitistoina, 915, 940 
Rhinch(dreta, 940 

Rhine, River, 485, 488, 490, 494, 497, 500, 
502, 508 
Rhinididyu, 939 
Rhlnoholna, 915 

Rdvinvceras, 1249, 1259, 1263, 1287, 12<»1, 
1295, 1297, 1350 

Rhinoceroses, fossil forms of, 1228, 1249, 
1263, 1265, 1273, 1278 1287, 1315 1316 ; 
woolly (/?. atifiqi'ifidis) 1355, 1356 
climate indicalcd hy, 834 
R/i inocheJ i/s, 1173 
1249 

/// h./-'- •■‘.■..v. 984 
'.1097 

RhizndnpsiB. 1049 
RHzodus, 1024*, 1031 
Rhizotu]h% 1297 
Rhodaiiieii, 1196 
Rhodea, 1036, 1065 
Rhodocrtnns, 1022 
HI > om1»cn -] inrid; y v 219 

./ iit'inl bi IJ )•!,'(/. 1 022 

Rlmr.v, ilt) 0 (is of the, 481, 493 ; sediment in,, 

494 ; sediment pushed along channel of, 

495 ; filtered hy Lake of Geneva, 498, 
522; terraces ot\ 508; delta of, 516, 517; 
mean rate of (lenudatiou hy, 589 ; fonmu’ 
great extent of glacier of, 1308, 1336, 1337 

Pdiopalodont reptiles, 1069 
R/.rr, 1213. 1263* 

Rbyrclmceplifdi:'. fossil, 1069, lOSO, 1090 

;-:5, 940, 948*, 962* 1022, 
1102, 1116*, 1168*, 1245, 1261, 1280* 
Rhynchonella Cuvieri, Zone of, 1182, 1191, ‘ 
1192 

Rhyneh i im urns, 1089 

Rhyolite, place of, in the volcanic se(}ueuce, 
350 

Rhyolite family, 210 
Rliyolite-glass, 213 
Riheiria^ 945 
Rieheckite, 101 

Rift Valley of East Africfi, 42, 700, 1384 
Rill-marks, 643 

Rilly, Limestones of, 1234, 1235 
Rwiella, 1225*, 1260 
Rmgimla, 1269, 1282 
Ripidolite, 105 
Ripidolitir-schist, 253 
Itipplc-iMMrks, 4-1 2''', 642* 

Rissna, 1268, 1277 
Rita, 1298 
River-sand, 162 
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Kivers, iutlueiice of earth’s rotation ou flow 
ot, 23 ; affected by earthquakes, 374 ; 
sources of supply of, 481 ; discharge of’ 
4S3 ; flow of, 485 ; average slope of, 486 ; 
rate of descent of, 487 ; effect of uiflieaval 
and depression on, 487 ; chemical action 
of, 487 ; mechanical action of, 490 ; 
transport hy, 490 ; rafts of vegetation in, 
4‘92 : living organisms form part of sedi- 
ment in water of, 490, 492 ; sediment in, 
494 ; excavating power of, 496 ; causes 
determining form of channels of, 498 ; 
meanders of, 499 ; gorges of, and open 
valleys contrasted, 504; reproductive 
power of, 504, alluvial fans of, 505 ; raise 
their l)eds, 506, 517 ; terraces of, 507*, 
508*, 1:135, 1349 ; deltas of, in lakes, 509 ; 
filtered hy lakes, 498, 510, 522 ; bars of, 
510; non-tidal, 515; frozen, 532; swollen 
in summer ])y melting of snow, 534 ; 
[proportion of chemically dissolved mineral 
matter in waters of, 588 ; alluvia of, as 
l*l;!M)liihic dejposits, 1349 ; formerly larger 
tuau now, 1350 
Itizoemts, 940 
JtohuiiMi, 1145 
Itordlaruu 1161 
Bipches moutonnees, 550 
Bock, definition of term, 82, 159, 160 
Bock-basins, formed by weathering, 456, 458; 

by solution, 477 ; hy ice-erosioii, 255 
Bock -crystal, 95 
Rocking atones, 456 
ll--k-p:!l:!r>. ■ut out hy rain, 462* 

conductivity of, 63; argu- 
ment fi’om densities of melted and solid, 
us to the internal condition of the globe, 
69 ; occluded gases in, 85, 86 ; chief 
minerals of^ 88 ; colouring pigments of, 
96 ; determination of, 109 ; megascopic 
examination of, 109 ; chemical synthesis 
of, 119; microscopic investigation of, 119, 
140 ; megascopic characters of, 127 ; 
terms denoting structure of, 127 ; terms 
expressing general composition of, 136 ; 
state of aggregation of, 137 ; colour and 
histre of, 138 ; feel and smell of, 140 ; 
sipccific gravity of, 114, 140 ; alteration 
ol^ by meteoric water, 156, 473; classiflca- 
tiou of, 157 ; description of the varieties 
of Sedimentary, 159; Eruptive, Igneous, 
Massive, or ITnstratiffed, 195, 705 ; nota- 
tion for, 196, 199; Schistose or Meta- 
mortphic, 244 ; sequence off at volcanic 
centres, 339, 349 ; experiments in crushing, 
352, 400 ; expansion of, by fusion, 393 ; 
hypogene causes of changes in texture, 
structure, and composition of, 398 ; ex- 
pansion off Tpy heat, 401 ; experiments in 
fusion off 402; basic, have been repro- 
dfeed artificially, but not the acid series, 
407 ; contraction off in passing from a 
glassy to a stony state, 408; absorbent 
powers off for water, 410, 425 ; internal 


structures off affected by heated water 
under pressure, 412, 414; influence of 
compression, tension, and fracture on, 
415 ; consolidation off 416, 417, 617, 
624 ; deformation off 418, 419, 676*, 
681, 682*, 783, 886* ; plication off 
422, 672 ; faulting off 423, 687 ; meta- 
morphism off 424, 764, 766, 785 ; average 
amount of water in, 425 ; alteration of 
bulk from chemical action, 426, 453 ; 
effect of rapid changes of daily tempera- 
ture on, 434, 454 ; underground saturation 
off 466 ; subterranean alteration off by 
permeating water, 444, 473, 474, 475 ; 
effects of frost on, 531 ; stratification of, 
634 ; joints of, 658 ; inclination off 667 ; 
rule for computing thickness off 672 ; 
differences between deep-seated and super- 
ficial eruptive, 706 ; tectonic rehiiious of 
eruptive, 719 ; permeation of, by granitic 
material, 728 

Bock-salt, 108, 189 ; gaseous hydrocarbons 
given off by, 318 ; lakelets formed by 
underground solution of, 477. See also 
'imcUr Salt-deposits 
B.ock-sl icing machines, 120 
Bogensrein, 192, 1097 
Roger sia, 1211 
Bohrbach’s solution, 115 
Bontgeu rays, application off in the investiga- 
tion of fossils, 851 
Boofing slate, 171 
Bciros Schists, 925 
Bose-laiirel, fossil, 1276 
Rostellaria, 1219, 1226 
Rotalia, 1166, 1257 ■ 

Botation of earth, 22 
Both (Trias), 1097 
Bothliegendes, 1072 
Bothoinagien, 1196, 1200 
Bottenstone, 191 
Buhellan, 101 
Buby, 84, 95 
Budisten-Kalk, 1199 
Rudistes, 1170, 1199 
Ricffordia, 1185 

Bugose corals, extinction off 1086 
Bupelian Stage, 1255 
Buptures, niinor, in rocks, 416 
Bussia, geological maps of, 10 ; deserts off 
443, steppes off 445, 528 ; frozen rivers 
off 493, 533; pre-Cambrian rocks in, 900; 
Cambrian, 926 ; Silurian, 966, 976 ; 

Devonian, 993, 995; Carboniferous, 1055; 
Permikn, 1077 ; Jurassic, 1157 ; Cretace- 
ous, 1207 ; Pleistocene, 1339 
Butile, 85, 163, 164, 171, 773, 792 
Ryticeras,, 986 

Sabal, 1165, 1224*, 1231, 1247, 1257, 1262 
Sacca7)imina, 937, 1020 
Sacobaroid structure, 152, 192* 

Sageceras, 1058, 1089 
Sagenaria^ 936, 1012 
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Sagenites, 1106 

S«geni>i>Uris, 1085, 1112, 1185 
Saiilite, 102 

St. Anthony, Falls of, 502 
St. Erth Beds (Pliocene), 1281, 1282 
St. Helena, 340, 347 
St. Lawrence River, 498, 533, 588 
St. Paul Island (Indian Ocean), 336, 338*, 
340* 

St. Vincent, volcanic action in, 266, 275, 
285 

,Sal-aninioniac at volcanic vents, 269, 307 
S(de7ila, 1168 

ii]‘ gti ii.i/i, 1211 

Saliu(;lh;n, 31 S 
Sctlisbiiria. See Ginkgo 
Scdix, 1164, 1236, 1252, 1270, 1277*, 1288, 
1304*, 1315 
“Salmien,” 927 
Salses, 318 

S 108, 189, 933, 935, 977, 979, 

lO'l-L, 1072, 1073, 1077, 1084, 1093, 
1110, 1155, 1259, 1275, 1294 
Salter ella, 915 
Scmaropsi^^i. 1107 

SaMios, .l^Uocenc deposits and mammals of, 
1296 

Samotheriurn^ 127 8 

Sand, varieties of, 161, 162, 178, 442 ; 
volcanic, 173 ; transport of, by wind, 435 ; 
erosion by, 436 ; facetted stones worn by, 
436 ; dunes of, 440 ; formed of organic 
remains, 442 ; limit to the attrition of 
particles of, 496 
Sand and Gravel Rocks, 160 

.v; .V. ■ .-.v. 003 

S:i;. ! 436 ; ax)plication of 

artificial, in the investigation of fossils, 851 
Sandgate Beds, 1185 
Sand-hills, 440, 441* 

SandlingiteSi 1107 

Sandstone, crushing strength of, 71 ; vary- 
ing proportion of silica and alumina in, 
109 ; investigation of composition of, 113 ; 
varieties of, 164 ; flexible (itacolumite), 
249 ; heat evolved by, in crushing, 401 ; 
numlier of cubic feet to one ton of, in air, 
and in sea -water, 568 ; characters in 
sedimentation of, 636, 640, 642, 644, 
649 ; associated with conglomerate, 650 ; 
more persistent than conglomerate, 651* ; 
comparatively rapid deposition of, 653* ; 
veins of, in old lavas, 759* ; rendered 
prismatic, 769 

Sandstone-dykes, 665* 666*, 759*‘ 
Sandwich Islands. See Hawaii 
Scmgumolaria, 990 
SmignmoiUes, 1023 
Sanidine, 98 
Smiitherium, 1297 
Sannoisian Stage, 1249, 1253, 1254 
Sansino, 1293 

Santa Cruz Formation, 1273 
Santonien, 1196, 1201 


Santorin, 268, 269, 270, 275, 287, 290, 302, 
305, 311, 327, 328, 336*, 337*, 339 
Sm\ 928 

S(f/iin(l(gisis, 1 213 

Sapindutif 1211, 1223, 1231 

Saponite, 474 

Sapor dm, 1080 

Sai)phire, 84, 95 

Sarcolerten, 1144 

Sarmphilm, 1245, 1299 

Sarmatian Stage, 1268 

Sarsaparilla, fossil, 1276 

Sarseii Stones. Grey Wethers 

Sass(f/ras, 1164*, 1252, 1276, 1292 

Satellites in solai- sy>lcii:. 15 

SaimcJitki/s, 1 089 

Saurlptcras, 1013 

Saurodon, 1173 

Sa.un istenion , 1090 

Saussurite, 90, 232, 790 

Saussiiritisation, 7 90 

Saximra, 1286, 1316, 1330* 

Saxi/raga, 1334 

Saxoniau (Permian), 1069 

Saxoniun epoch in Ghudal Period, 1313 

Saxoiiite, 241 

Scaglia, 1206 

Sada, 1226, 1277, 1286* 

Sealaria, 1187, 1274 
Scaldesian, 1289 
Sadifxs, 940 

Scandinavia, lake-ore of, 187 ; granite- 
])orphyry and associated rocks of, 208, 
217 ; rhoml)eu-])ori>hyr of, 219 ; sytunies 
of, 220 ; eartli([iiaki*s in, 360 ; changes of 
level in 377, 380, 382, 385, 392 ; raised 
beaches of, 385 ; iinerpial ujOift of, 386 ; 
cdiange.s in level of lake,s in, 386 ; rate 
of uplift of, 387 ; proofs of subsideuev. in, 
391 ; landslips in, 481 ; climate of, 
affected by lakes, 521 ; glaciers of, 539*, 
540*, 553 ; “giants’ kettles” of, 551* 
gigantic overtbrusts in, 693, 900, 970 ; 
petrographie.al province of Ghristiania, 
707, 708, 712 ; <’.i>iil.af.t-mel:iiuorpb)sMi in, 
782 ; regional metamorphism in, 798, 970 ; 
X)re-Cambrijin rocks of, 898; ('.'imbrian in, 
924; Silurian, 966; Old Red Sandstone, 
1012; Trias, 1098; durassie, 1158; (Cre- 
taceous, 1208; glaciation of, 1305, 1332 ; 
Recent period in, 1360 ; history of tlora 
of, 1360 

Scauian Epoch in Glacial Period, 1313 
Sccmiorthlr, 1208 
Scaphem, 1119 

ScapMfxn, 1171*, extinction of, 1222 

S<:((g]i.(>ifiudJuL% 1123*, 1124 

SeapoUtes, 104 
Scmmieoiacia, 1014 
Sulidomwnis, 1137 
Sceuella, 915 
Schalstein, 175, 982 
Schillerfels, 232, 241 
Schiller-spar, 102 
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Schistes lustn'es of tlie Alps, 802, 1099, 1373 
Schistose stnicture, 134, 244, 428 
Schists, ^crystalline, character of, 244, 246, 
428, ^86; formed from igneous rocks, 
682, 731 ; contact-metamorphism of, 783 ; 
commonly associated with igneous masses, 
788. See also under Crystalline Schists 
SJetodus, 1023, 1066, 1067"^ 

Sehizograptvs^ 946 
S,-]nzo!,j.is. 1076 
Srhi‘j,nroiv, 1085 

Schizopods, fossil, 1023'’^, 1024, 1031 
Sell ho polls, 933 
Schhopteris, 1074 
SeJilzolrefa, 939 

Sclilieren in the banded structure of 
igneous rocks, 131, 232, 246, 256, 711, 
788, 869 ; may survive among schistose 
rocks, 246, 256 
SeJdeetdjarMa, 1170*, 1173 
Schlomhachia rostrata, Zone of, 1182, 1187, 

wss 

Schlambachia varians. Zone of, 1182, 1190 
1133, 1134*, 1136 
Schlotheimia angulata, Zone of, 1133 
ScJniddila, 926 
Schoharie Grit, 997 
Schorl, 104, 778* 

Schorl-rock (Schorl-schist), 208, 254, 778*, 
812 

Sohotter, 163, 1339 
Seiimn’d.es, 1234 

Seiurus, 1237, 1249, 1254, 1273 

Seleropfcrldhnii, 1 158 

Seoleeoderma, 923 

SeoUastowa., 986 

Scollthns, 913, 939 

Seomhnnnjdiodun, 1255 

Scoriaceous structure, 133, 306, 341, 753 

Scoria',, 133, 274 

Scorpions, fossil, 943, 963*, 1003, 1032*, 
1033, 1069 

Scree-material, 113, 160, 164 
Seiflllodiis, 1192 
Scythian Series, 1106 

Sea, depth of, 39 ; level of, 42 ; density of, 
43 ; salinity oh 44 ; constituents in water 
of, 45 ; gasc^s in, 46 ; compressibility of 
water of, 47 ; more actively erosive in 
Kurope than in North America, 55 ; dis- 
turl)ance of, by volcanic eruptions, 291 ; 
gains access to eartli’s interior, 353, 354 ; 
effects of eartlupiakes on, 375 ; distance 
to wliich land-derived sediment is carried 
in, 518, 575 ; tides of, 556 ; low tempera- 
ture of bottom-water of, 558 ; depth to 
which erosive action reaches in, 662, 567, 
574, 576 ; ice-action on, 562, 574, 578 ; 
influence of, on climate, 565 ; the great 
(Istribntor of temperature, 565 ; solvent 
action of, 566, 621, 624 ; chemical action 
in, 566, 582, 621, 624 ; mechanical action 
of, 567 ; zone of mechanical abrasion in, 
567 ; transport of sediment by, 575 ; 


silicates in, as the source of silica for 
marine organisms, 575 ; chemical deposits 
on floor of, 579 ; mechanical deposits in, 
580 ; blue and green muds of, 582 ; red 
and gi’ey muds of, 583 ; abysmal deposits 
of, 583, 828 ; comparative rate of denuda- 
tion by, 593 ; final result of denudation 
by, 594 ; proportion of calcareous silt in 
water of, 613 : preservation of organic 
remains on floor of, 827 ; destruction of 
life by irruptions of fresh Avater into, 828 ; 
portions of floor of, best adapted for pre- 
serving a record of marine life, 829 ; 
proofs of former presence of, 834 ; indi- 
dications of elevation of bottom of, 
afforded by shells, 1302. See also under 
Oceans and Sea-level 
Sea-dust, 444 
Sea-ice, 189, 563, 578 

Sea-level, raised by displacement of earth’s 
centre of gravity, 28 ; non-uniformity of, 
42, 377 ; raiseti by the attraction of high 
land, 43 ; partly dependent on compressi- 
bility of sea-water, 47 ; raised by a polar 
ice-cap, 28, 378 ; effects of rotation on, 
379 ; in Mediterranean, affected by atmo- 
spheric movements, 446, 556 
Sea-sand, 162 

Sea-urchins, fossil, 939, 984, 1021, 1115*, 
1167 

Sea-weeds. See Algae 

Seals in Caspian, 528 ; in Lake Baikal, 528 ; 

fossil, 1268, 1287, 1316, 1324 
Seam, definition of, 860 
Seas, enclosed, 41 

Seasons, origin of the, 23 ; influence of, on 
volcanic activity, 282 
Secondary or Mesozoic, 861, 1081 
Secretions, 135 

“Section” in stratigraphy, 860 
Sections, geological, exaggerated outlines in,. 
53 

Sedge, fossil, 1276 
Sedimentary rocks, 158, 159, 633 
Sedimentation, uprise of isogeotherms owing 
to, 393, 396, 399 ; conditions for, on sea- 
bottom, 649, 829 ; contrast of Palaeozoic 
and Mesozoic, 1082 ; ternary succession 
of, 1113 ; indications of shallow water 
afforded by, 1364 
Seelega, 1068 

Segregated structure. See Banded structure 
Segregation-veins, 741 
Seiches of lakes, 520 
Seine, floods of, 481 ; discharge of, 484 
• Seismic vertical, 366 
Seismology. See Earthquakes 
Selhornian, 1186, 1188 
Selenaoodon, 1179 
Selenite, 107 

Selenium at volcanic vents, 269 
Selenochlmna, 1066. 

Semionotus, 1089 
’ Semi-opal, 96 
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Semivertarjus, 1237 , 

Bemnopithecus, 1291, ioai 

Senoniaii, 1182, 1192, 1194, 1196, 1201, 
1204, 1205, 1206, 1208^ 

Sepioidea, appear in the Lias^ 1118 
Septarian structure, 136, 187 , 647 
BejJtastnm, 1149 

Septifer, 1192 

Sequanian Stage, 1149, 1153, llo6, 1157 
Bequoia, 1165, 1223, 1247^ 1262, 12/6 
Sericite, 100, 254, 790 
Sericite-schist, 253, 255 
Sericitisatiou, 790 

Series ” in stratigraphy, 860 

Serpentine, 101, 105, 2 i0, 241, 24-^ , 243, 
253 ; metamorphism around, /84 
Serpentiiiisation, 242*'', 791 
Berpukiy 939, 1134 

■r^r'^^ective influence of, 604 
S,' V'-';9, 1022 

S.acv:, 1260 
Seter of l^orway, 383 
Sevatian Group, 1106 
Seve Group (Scandinavia), 899 
Severn River, 484, 510, 557 
Sezanne, travertine of, 1234, 1235 
Shales, varying proportions of silica and 
alumina in, 108 ; varieties of, 169 ; rela- 
tive persistence of, 651* ; search of, for 
fossils, 851, 852 ^ 

Shallow water conditions, indications of, 644, 
834 

Shaly structure, 136 
Shannon River, 486 
Sharks, fossil, 988 
Shasta-Chico Series, 1215 
Shear- structure, 419, 421, 681, 682 , /9,^ 
Shearwaters, fossil, 1254 
Sheets, contemporaneous, 753, 759 ; in- 
trusive, 287, 313, 732 
Shell-hanks, 613 

Shell-horings, as proofs of upheaval, 381 
Shell-marl, 177, 524 

Shell-mounds (Kjokken-moddinger), 1360 
Shell-sand, 178, 442 

Shells, variable durability of, according as 
they are formed of calcite or aragonite, 
106, 155, 177, 613, 830, 831 
Sheridan. Stage, 1317 
Shineton Shales, 923 
Shingle, 163, 580 
Shonkinite, 222, 223 

Shore-conditions, indications of former, 644, 
834 

Shore-deposits, 580 

Shorthorn, introduced in Neolithic time, 
1356 

Shoshonite, 228, 236 
Bhumardiay 922 

Siberia, upheaval of coast of, 380, 388 
BMrites, 1089 . * 

Sicilian Stage (Pliocene),. 1278, 1290 
Sicily, sulphur deposits of, 93, 451 ; salses 
in, 318 ; eruptive salinella of Paternd) in, 


358; Cretaceous system in, 1206; Plio- 
cene of, 1292 ; volcanic phenomcmi in, 
see under Etna , 

Siderite, 91, 107, 135, 187, 194 ; as a petn- 
fyiiig medinni, 831 
Siderites, or iron meteorites, 16 
Siderolites, 16 . .<• -i oo^- 

Biqillaria, as a characteristic lossil, h-i/ ; 
occurrence of, 1010, 1019, 1028, 1029 , 
1065, 1085 

Silica, or silicic acid, 84 ; proportioii oi, in 
earth’s crust, 87 ; colloid condition oi, 
89; concretionary forms of, 91, 135; 
chief occurrences of, 94 ; proportion oi, in 
sedimentary rocks, 109 ; (Uq)osits of, liy 
organic agency, 179, 0^9. 611 : 
of, at funiaroles, 314 i-.-. 

of, into rocks, 428 ; solution of, l)y natural 
water, 452, 470 ; liberated by dcconipoai- 
tion of silicates, 452, 470 ; as a petrifying 
medium, 474, 831 ; proportion of, in river- 
water, 488, 489 ; source of, for mwiiie 
organisms, 575, 625 ; relation oi, to 
liumus in river-basins, 599 ; ni oceanic 
^ deposits, 624 ; in limestones, 648 ; intro- 

! diiced and indurating rocks in contact- 

1 metamorpliism, 768 ; as a constituent ot 
organisms, 830 ; soluble, in sedimentary 
deposits, 1162, 1188 

Silicates, 84, 97, 158 ; decomposed by alka- 
line carbonates, 414, 470 ; alkaline, 
chemical reactions of, 415 ; decomposition 
by rain, 452 ; ]>robable source ot silica 
to marine organisms, 575, 625 
Siliceous, delined, 137 

■ — deposits ot organic origin, (>24 

schist, 249 

Silicificatiou, 177, 179, 625, 648, 831, 1162, 
1167 

Silicon, proportion of, in outer ]>art of earth, 
83, 8-1 ; dioxide or silica, 84 
Bilifina, 1299 

Sillimanite, 103 ; in contaet-metamorphism, 
773, 797 

Sills, 287, 313 ; cluiracters of, 732* ; lacco- 
litic form of, 736 ; efl’ects of, on con- 
tiguous rocks, 736, 767 ; eounection ot, 
with volcanic action, 73(> 

Silurian system, pliosiihatic deposits in, 180 ; 
cherts of, ISO ; volcanic plnmoimma of, 
313, 348, 761, 935, 946, 9-17, 9.P9, 951, 
963, 966, 972, 974 ; rocks of, wedged in 
along border of Scottish Highlands, 796, 
952 ; account of, 933 ; origin of name of, 
933 ; flora of, 936 ; fauna of, 937 ; in- 
dications of climate in, 943 ; evidence of 
great teri'estrial movements in, 953 ; 
evidence of a wide region of, free Irom 
those movements, 967 ; distribution of, 945 
Silurique, proposal of term, 918 
Bimhirskites^ 1183 
Smia, 1297 
Bimoepem, 1295 
Bimosaurus, 1089 
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SinemiiriaE Stage (Lias), 1151, 115*2 
Siiiesian Formation, 93*2 
“Sinks” in calcareous districts, 477 
Sino2M, 1229, 1243 

Sinter, calcareous, 191, 476, 605, 611 ; 
siliceous, 95, 195, 291, 315, 317, 476, 
609, 611 
8i2ohu, 1333 
Siphonia, 1166*, 1167 
Si I Jt 'i/if': ‘rf a . 939 
Sir^-,Ib:s, 1106 
Sirocco-dust, 444 
Sinmectes^ 1215 
Simthe7'ium, 1278, 1296 
Siwalik series of India, 1241, 1297 
Skaptar Jokull, eruptions from, 277, 295, 
300 

Slaggy texture, 133, 274, 341 
Slate, 170, 417 ; keat evolved by, in crush- 
ing, 401 

Sleet, production of, 447 

S^ickensides, 661, 688 

Slmmiia, 942, 1005 

Sloe, fossil, 1287 

Sloths, fossil, 1273, 1317, 1361 

Smaragdite, 102 

S7nilax, 1223, 1258 

Snails, rock-boring by, 602 ; early forms of 
land-, 1033 

Snake Kiver, lava- fields of, 344* 

Snakes, fossil, 1271 

Snow, forms of crystals of, 189 ; transport 
of, by wind, 437 ; occasionally laden with 
: dust, 440, 444 ; production of, 447, 533 ; 

geological action of, 534 
Snow-ice, 189, 535 
Snow-line, 533 

Soda, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 87 ; 

occurrence of natural, 190, 325 
Soda-lakes, 527, 531 

Sodium, proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83 ; combinations of, 85 
Sodium-carbonate at volcanic vents, 269 ; in 
bitter lakes, 525, 529 

Sodium-chloride in sea-water, 46 ; argument 
from, as to age of the earth, 78 ; occur- 
rence of, 107, 189 ; in minute cavities of 
rocks, 144 ; deposits of, 189 ; at volcanic 
vents, 269, 307 ; as an efflorescence pro- 
duct in dry climates, 446 ; in rain, 449 ; 
in springs, 472 ; in rivers, 488 ; in bitter 
lakes, 527 ; precipitation of, 529, 530 
Soifioni, 313 

Soil, nature and varieties of, 161, 460 ; for- 
mation of, 438, 459* ; influence of earth- 
worms on, 460, 600 ; removal and renewal 
of, 461 ; chemical action of, 469 ; effects 
of frost on, 532 
Soil-cap, 462, 532, 669 
^issonnais, Sables du, 1235 
Solarium j 1170 
Solaster, 1139 
Solec7irticSj 1283 
SoloiiT/a, 1066 


Soloi, 1260, 1269, 1299 
Solenhofen, lithographic stone, 1155 
Sole7tomi/a, 1270 
Soleiioplenra, 915, 936 

Soh’/iOi./Si'^. 1088 

>'m/. 1223 

Solfataraof Naples, 266, 313 ; of California, 
&c., 811 

Solfataric alteration, 313, 230, 269, 313, 
772; phase of volcanic energy, 267, 278, 
289, 313, 811 ; deposition of mineral 
veins, 811 

Solidification, contraction of glassy rocks in, 
408 

Solids, experiments on flow of, 421 
Solomon Islands, upraised coral-reefs of, 
382, 622 

Solution, by rain, 451 ; by underground 
water, 473 ; mineral veins formed by, 809, 
810 

Solutions, use of heavy, in petrography, 115 

Solutriaii series, 1349 

SolvsbcTgite, 208, 221, 223 

Son7ii7iia, 1139 

Sonstadt’s solution, 115 

Soret’s principle in rock differentiation, 714 

Sorex, 1287 

Sorrel, fossil, 1276 

Souslik, fossil, 1304 

Spain. See Spanish Peninsula 

S/ji /hf.tyifJu-ri (hft . 1128 

Spanish Peninsula, geological maps of. 10 ; 
earthquakes in, 359, 366, 375 ; CaMil)ri;ui 
formations in, 928 ; Silurian, 973 ; 
Devonian, 994 ; Carboniferous, 1054 ; 

• Permian, 1075 ; Trias, 1098, 1104 ; 

Jurassic, 1156 ; Cretaceous, 1206 ; Oligo- 
cene, 1258 ; glaciation of, 1308 
Sparagmite, 167 
Sparidce, ancestors of the, 1173 
Sparinacian, 1234, 1235 

Spa7'oduSy 1068 
Spars of mineral veins, 814 
S2}ata7iff7is, 1256, 1274 
Spathic iron, 107, 194 
Species of organisms, derivation of, by 
descent, 836 ; slow dispersal of, 838 ; 
slow evolution of, 838, 842 ; disappearance 
of living, in geological formations, 856 ; 
succession of, in the Geological Record, 
856 ; once extinct, never reappear, 856 
Specific gravity, determination of, 114, 140 ; 
influence of, in differentiation, 406, 407 ; 
of . glass less than that of crystallised 
material, 214 

Si)ectroscopic investigation, 17 
Soemon Cbv, 1145, 1147, 1158, 1182, 1183, 
' 120*2, 1207 

Spen7wphilus, l$Qi, 1336, 1352 
SphaerexocJms, 941 
Splmrnmh) 1250, 1287 
Sphferoceras, 1151 
Sphmo7iites, 938’ 
i SphierophthalTTius, 915 
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187, 195, 647, 1016 
1 1.70 

Sphagnum- as a peat-former, 606 
Sphagodm, 942 
Sphenacanthu.% 1024* 

Sphene, 97, 104 ; artificial formation of, 413 ; 
as a contact-mineral, 773 
pn-, o/'p't'i h ah! (?. 1173 
1172 

SpJimophyllmn, 1028, 1074 
Sphenopteridiurn^ 937, 1012 
SplmiopUris, 987, 1002 , 1026*, 1071, 1085, 
1109, 1112*, 1185 
Sphenozamites^ 1086 
Spheroidal strnctixre, 133 
Sphornlitic structure, 131, 132*, 152*, 153 
15-!, 19ti, 211, 214; artificially obtained, 
406, 414 ; conditions for production of, 
718 

Sphyradoceras^ 986 

Spider, fossil forms of, 1032, 1248 

Spil-.vite, 2 .^ 8 , 783 

fossil, 1251 

Spinels, 97 ; artificially formed, 406, 413 
Sphifcm 940, 985*, 986, 1021*, 1022, 1066 
Spirimnua, 1021*, 1078, 1096, 1116*, 1135 
Spirifers, extinction of the, 1115 

Sp:r:g-''7'a. 1161 

912 

1242 

Sy.'y,. 11 

Spirorbis, 939, 1022 
Spirula, 1118 
Spisula, 1284 

Spitzbergeii, uprise of, 380, 387 ; effects of 
frost at, 532 ; glaciers of, 539, 547, 556 ; 
drift-wood in, 581 ; Old Red Sandstone 
in, 1013 ; Carboniferous, 1056 ; Permian, 
1081 ; Trias, 1108 ; Jurassic, 1158 ; 
Cretaceous, 1208 ; Miocene, 1271 
Splintery fracture, 138 
Spondylus, 1169*, 1232, 1258, 1263, 1296 
Sponges, protective influence of some, 604 ; 
contribute to siliceou- drr‘-:i-=. 624 ; 
earliest known, 911, O n:'.;, 947 ; of 
Triassic time, 1086; Jurassic, 1114; 
Cretaceous, 1166*, 1167, 1186 : 

SpoQigimiorpha, 1086 i 

Spotted schist, 248, 773, 779, 780, 781 
Springs, evidence of hot, ;as to earth’s in- 
ternal heat, 60 ; influenced by volcanic 
eruptions, 285 ; hot, 315, 468, 469, 473 ; 
analyses of waters of, 317 ; affected by 
earthquakes, 374 ; origin of, 465 ; varieties 
of, 467, 468, 470, 471 ; affected by varia- 
tions of atmospheric pressure, 467 ; 
temperature of, 468, 470 ; chemical action | 
of, 469 ; deposits from, 469, 475 ; snl)- | 
Stances dissolved by, 470 ; calcareoxis, 
471 ; ferruginous or chalybeate, 471 ; 
brine, 472 ; medicinal, 472 ; . oil, 473 ; 
amount of mineral matter ‘discharged by, 
477 ; tunnels and cavenis made by, 477 ; 
mechanical action of, 479 ; deposit of 


minerals and ores by thermal, 811 ; pre- 
servation of remains of plants and animals 
in deposits of, 627 

Sprnce-fir, fossil, 1 287 ; history of migration 
of, into Scandinavia, 1360 
Spriidelstein, 191 
Sqnalodon, 1245, 1261 
Squamata (lizards), fossil forms of, 1175 
Squatina, 1255 

Squirrels, early forms of, 1227, 1234, 1271 
Stachamiularia, 1028 
Stachela, 1020 
Stacheoceras, 1067 

‘‘Stage ” or “Gfroup” in stratigrapliy, 866 
Stagodou, 1179 
Stagonolep>L% 1090 
Stalactite, 191, 451, 474*, 475 
Stalagmite, 191, 451, 475, 827 
Stampian Stage, 1249, 1253, 1254, 1259 
Star-fishes, fossil, 912, 914,* 9S4, 1115 
Star Formation (Queensland), 1058 
Stars, composition of the, IS, 19 
Sfrn/ron'))}ia7jis. 968 

Sranroliie, 1 Off ; in contact-metamorphisun 
773, ’797 

Stanrolite-slate, 248 
Staurouemay 1167 

Steam, influence of, in volcanic eruptions, 
266, 285, 286, 291, 294 ; absorbed in tbe 
subterranean magma, 353 
Stelmnauni tes, 1106 

Stegocephalia, the earliest known amj Jiibia, 
1033, 1068, 1069, 1089 
Stegocera.% 1217 
Sf.egodoUy 1297 
Stegosa-uruSy 1125 
Stella St er, 1139 
Stellispongiay 1086 
Stouircestes, 1108 
xSten aster y 948 

Steneqfihery 1249, 1254, 1273 

StoieDsaurir.Sy 1122 
Stenothcca-y 915 
Sfpvnthyr*K 1250 
SnqJiani.'ui (Uut-boniferous), 1051 
sti'iiii’inH.'s, 1 106 
Sf'/j/tif ii ()'//'> // ;/ i'm 9 3 S 
Stepheoannsy 1119, 1138*, 1139 
Stepheoceras Zone of, 1139 

Steppes, faun: : :i 

SUmculuiy 1217 
Stereoeephal us, 1217 
Sterengnailensy 1 128 
Sten'drar/i /.v, 1 069 
Sternhergiay 1028, 1071 
Stigmariay 1004, 1019, 1028, 1029*, 1030*, 
1065 

SUgniaTlops Is, 1019 

Stillute, 96, 104 

Stinkstein, 191 

Stockdale Shales, 964 

Stocks and Stock -works in mining, 818 

Stomainpora, 1115, 1168 

Stomatopsisy 1240 
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Stomechinus, 1139 

“Stone-rivers,” 462 

Stone Age of Prehistoric Period, 1347 

Stonesfield Slate, 1138, 1140, 1141 

Storks, fossil, 1254 

Storm -beaches, 580 

Storms, destruction of life by, 8 28 

Stoss-seite in glaciation, 1304 

Strain-slip cleavage, 681 

Strand-lines. See Beaches, Raised 

Straparollns, 986 

Stratiticatiou and its accompaniments, 633 ; 
forms of, 634 ; physical conditions in- 
dicated by, 634, 635, 639, 643, 649, 653, 
667 ; irregularities in, of contemporaneous 
origin, 639 ; d(!cepti\'c cflocts of overthrust 
faults in, 641 ; surface-markings in, 642 ; 
alternations and associations of sediments 
in, 649 ; relative persistence of different 
kinds of sediment in, 651 ; relative lapse 
of time indicated by, 653 ; ternary succes- 
s^n of sediments in, 656 ; classification 
of sedimentary groups in, 656 ; deceptive 
apperirfince of horizontality in, 669 ; aflbrds 
a (liihuri line for computing effects of up- 
heaval and denudation, 1364 ; influence 
of, in scenery, 1379* 

Stratified structure, 136, 158, 160 
Stratigraphy, principles of, 855 ; proposed 
scheme of, based on the succession of 
mammalian forms, 1220 
Strato-vulkane, 324 
Stratum, definition of, 635, 860 
Streake<l structure, 131 
Stream- works for ores, 812 
StreMooemSj 1251 
StroMopterm, 1066 
Sf repair eras, 1297 
Sf.reps({dus^ 1031* 

Streptelasma^ 937 
StrepUs, 944 

990,1022, 1078 

s; c 1 i>;i in boulder-clay, 1312 

,v/ 9 h) 

Strike of rocks, 670 ; relations of, to curva- 
ture, 673 
Strike-faults, 695 
Strike-joints, 660 
SfrmgocepJmlus^ 985*, 986 
Strlx, 1254 
Strotmtomofpha^ 1 086 
Sfro/iiatopora, 939, 984 
Stromhodes, 937 

Stromboli, 267, 276, 280, 282, 283, 294 ^ 
Stroiuboiian phase of volcanic energy, 278, 
289 ; influenced hy the seasons, 283 
StT<nn>b'Ui% 1170, 1263 
Strontianite, 86 . ^ 

Strontinra, proportion of, in outer p)art of 
jpirthy 83 ; combinations of, 86 
Strophalosia, 986, 1066, 1067* 
Stropheodontiiy 955, 986 
BtrophUes^ 1003 
Strophodus, 1141 


Strophomena, 939, 948*, 962* 

Strophonella, 955 
Structure in rocks, 1 27 
Struthio^ 1296, 1297 
Sturgeon, fossil, 1287 
Stylacodon^ 1159 
Stylastrwa, 1133 
Stylma, 1086 
Stylinodoyh 1228, 1243 
Styliola, 932 
Stylocalamites, 1065 
Stylocoenia^ 1236 
Stylodon, 1128 
Stylolites, 420 
.V 942, 1005 

d-,.; / '..-v.. 1086 

Styrax^ 1268 
Sty rites, 1107 

Snbaerial conditions, evidence of former, 
643, 834 

Sub-Apennine Series, 1291 
Subathu Group, 1241 

Sublimation, products of, 96, 268 ; at vol- 
canic vents, 268, 313, 314 ; on lava- 
streams, 307, 309 ; experiments in, 408 ; 
in connection with mineral veins, 810 
Subsidence, at volcanic vents, 310 ; from 
earthquakes, 374 ; secular, 377 ; evidence 
for, 388 ; causes of, 392, 408 ; attributed 
to deposition, 396, 399 ; may not materi- 
ally alter rocks, 399 ; effects of, on rivers, 
374, 487 ; shown by peat-mosses, 608 
Subsoil, definition of, 161 ; formation of, 
438, 459*, 461 
Subulites, 915 
Succlnea, 1284, 1334, 1352 
Stfxhodus, 1144 
Svxhosanms, 1175 
Suessia, 1116, 1136 
Suessonian Stage, 1240 
Suez, saliferous deposits near, 530 
Sula, 1254 

Sulphates, 86, 107 ; as efflorescence pro- 
ducts, 446 ; in rain, 449 ; reduction of, 
to sulphides, 451 ; decomposed by alka- 
line carbonates, 470 

Sulphides, 108 ; weathering of, 451 ; deposits 
of, now Ibrming, 628 ; in mineral veins, 
809 

Sulpfinir, proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83 ; trioxide, 84 ; combinations of, 86, 
107, 108 ; native, occurrence of, 92, 451 ; 
at volcanic vents, 269 ; as a mineralising 
agent, 415 ; results from decomposition 
of gypsum, 451 ; springs, 472 ; deposits 
of, 1259 

Sulphuretted hydrogen in Black Sea, 47, 
628 ; as a source of native sulphur, 92, 
451 ; at volcanoes, 268, 313 ; at mud 
volcanoes, 318 ; in springs, 472 ; in 
lagoons, 579 ; in blue mud of sea bottom, 
682 ■ . 

Sulphuric acid, composition of, 84 ; at vol- 
canic vents, 268, 313 ; in atmosphere, 
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449 ; destructive iiiliueuce of atraosplieric, 
449' 

Sulpbiirous acid at volcanoes, 266, 268, 286 
Sulphurous waters, 472 
Sumach, fossil, 1276 

Sun, composition of the, 18 ; influence of 
attraction of, 29 ; age of, in relation to 
that of earth, 80, 81 
Sun-cracked sediments, 643’'% 987 
Sunlight, effect of, on some minerals, 432 
Superposition, drder of, 657, 835 ; funda- 
mental importance of in stratigraphy, 657, 
835, 855 

Surtnrbrand, 182, 1260 

1237, 1272, 1287, 1291, 1295, 1297 
Swabia, volcanic vents of, 280 
Swallow-holes, 477 
Sweden. See Scandinavia 
Swinestone, 191 

Switzerland, geological maps of, 10 ; earth- 
quakes of, 359, 862, 364, 369 ; landslips 
of, 480, 481* ; avalanches in, 493, 534, 
543 ; glaciers of, 538*, 539*, 549*, 553, 
555; “giants’ kettles” of, 551; erratic 
blocks in, 554*, 1338 ; Eocene osseous 
breccia in, 1237 ; Oligocene, 1257 ; Miocene, 
1270 ; interglacial deposits in, 1338 ; succes- 
sion of glacial deposits in, 1339 ; Neolithic 
deposits in, 1360 ; sections of Jura in, 
1368, 1369. See also tmcler MiiS 
fossil, 1338 
v. 1233 

Syene, granite of, 205, 216 
Syenite family, 216 

porphyry, 217 

Sylvine, 190 
Symborodon, 1249 
Symphysurus, 922 
Symplocos, 1231 
Synclases, 658 

Synclines, 675 ; not usually marked at the 
surface by lines of valley, 1368, 1384 
Synclinoria, 678 
Synodadia, 1066 

Synthetic organic types. See Generalised 
organic types 
Syi'ingodemh'on, 1019 
Syrinyolitcs, 937 
Syrmgopom, 937, 984 
“ System ” in stratigraphy, 860 
Syste7]iodon, 1243 

Tablelands, 53 ; estimated rate of denuda- 
tion of, 592 ; twofold origin of, 13.81 
Tachylyte, 235 

Tmiiopteris, 1065, 1085, 1112*, 1245 

Talc, 101, 105 

Talc-schist, 253, 259 

Talchir Group, 1058, 1079 

Talpa, 1287 

Talus-slopes, 160 

Tancredia, 1139 

Tangles, protective influence of, on coasts, 
603 


Tanne Greywacke, 937, 976, 993 
Tapes, 1087*, 1263, 1264* 

Tapinocephalids, 1080 
r ./ 1089, 1090 

T-, ■-■-ih 1228, 1249, 1271 

2 ap I'T lit i(F>, x23-i 

Tapirus, 1249, 1291 
Tar, mineral, 185 
Tarandian (Reindeer) Epoch, 1349 
Tarannon Shales, 953, 955 
Tasmania, geological nuip of, 11 ; pre- 
Cambrian rocks in, 907 ; Cambrian, 933 ; 
Silurian, 980 ; Carboniferous, 1060 ; older 
Tertiary, 1245 

Tasmanian Devil, fossil, 1300 

Taimus, imdamnrphism in the, 800 

Taxites, 1140, 1257 

Taxitic structure, 131 

Taxocriims, 1022 

Temodlmn, 1214, 1252, 1276 

Taxoxylon, 1257 

Tchernozom, 161, 169, 460, 606 

Tealhy Series, 1182, 1184 

Tegel, 1268, 1294 

Tejon Series, 124.4, 1260 

Teleoccras, 1273 

Teleosaurus, 1122 

Telcostcas, 1207 

Telerpeioti, 1089 

TcUina, 1215, 1242, 1263, 1277, 1316, 1330* 

Tebnatornis, 1179 

Tebnatotherium, 1 243 

Telmatotlieriuiu Beds, 1243 

Temaechbt u,% 1 278 

Temnoc/ieilus, 1066, 1087*, lOSS 

Temnocidaris, 1208 

Tcimiocyon, 1273 

Temperature, zone of, invarial>lo heneath the 
surface, in crust of the eartli, 60 ; increase 
of, downw'ards, 61, 412 ; (‘.ritical, 72 ; 
of earth’s nucleus, 72 ; \vai:(‘r- vapour in 
lava above critical, 267, 29-1 ; elffci of 
changes of, on rocks, 434 ; in oceans, 558 
Temptskya, 1066, 1185 
Tench, fossil, 1287 
Teneriffc, Peak of) 330*, 331, 339* 

Tension, influence of, on rocks, 415 ; joints 
due to, 661 ; rupturing by, 684 
TenUmdUes, 933, 940, 986 
Tephrite, 237 
Temtosaurns, 1089 
Terehra, 1263, 1298 
Terebratelld, 1141, 1168, 1261 
Terebratnla, 960, 1021*, 1022, 1071, 1096, 
1116*, 1168*, 1256, 1271, 1283 
Terehratidina, 1168, 1245, 1292 
Terebratnlina lata, Zone of, 1182, 1192 
Terehrirostm, 1168 
Texedo, 1211 

Termites, geological operations of, 628 < 
Terra roasa, 457 * 

Terrace-Epoch, 507, 1345 
Terraces of rivers, 607, 1345 
Terrain Siderolithique, 1255 
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Tertiary Formations, volcanic rocks in, 281, 
345, 348, 349, 744 ; metamorpkism of, 
804 ; stratigrapliical position of, 861 ; de- 
scription of, 1219 
Tesclienite, 234 
Testudo, 1254, 1295 
Tetrahelodon, 1299 
Tetraconodon^ 1297 
Tetmcus, 1249 
Tetragon ite,% 1172 
Tetragonolepis, 1122 
TetragrajHiis, 932, 935'', 938, 945 
Tetralophodon, 1294 
Tetrapterus, 1231 
Teuthopsis, 1118 
Textidaria, 1020, 1166, 1257 
Thalassemys, 1145 
Dialassoceras, 1067 

Thames Eiver, ‘484, 486, 487, 488, 489, 492 
TJutninadrtva, 1086, 1114 
Thanuiisciis, 1022, 1066 
T4-annograptus, 978 

Tlianet Sand (Thanetian), 1229, 1234, 1235 
Th aumatosaurus, 1137 
T:?. - 1008 

n..', viio 

ThecMium, 1135, 1193 
Thecodontosa unis^ 1089 
Thecomulia, 1086, 1114, 1133 
Thelodus, 942, 1007 
Theonoa, 1277, 1282* 

Theralite, 232 
Thcreutheri im, 1249 
TherUiomus, 1234 
Tlieriodonts, 1090 
Thermuchus, 1147 
Thermal conductivity of rocks, 63 
Tliennal springs, 60, 291, 315, 469, 471, 473 ; 
deposits from, 469 ; temperatures of, 473 ; 
chemical composition of, 473 
Th.ermn-rneta'ncrnhism. 765, 779 ’ 

Ti.v: rri.;, !!,:>. 1069, 1078 

7V- lL-5, iF)l 
Tl:;:. e, 531 
Thinop'Ufi, 987 
Thoulet’s solution, 116 
Thrada, 1093, 1145 
Thracian Stage, 1294 
Thrim)27s, 1122 
Throw of faults, 690, 694 
Tlirust-plancs. definition of, 691* ; examples 
of, 677-‘/7:.'3*, 794, 1053, 1054, 1370 
Thuja, 1257, 1292 
Tknjites, 1165 
7%njopS'Ls\ 1271 
Thun, Lake of, 510 
Thuringian (Permian), 1069 
Thurslus, 1005 
Thyasira, 1299 
Wi-yeMes, 942 
Thyladnus, 1299* 

Thylacoleo, 1299 
Thyrso2)sis,^ 1161 
Thysamcrinus, 938 


Tia/racriniis, 984 
Tiber River, 492, 515, 517 
Tibetites, 1089 

Tidal, retardation, argument from, as to age 
of the earth, 79, 81 ; erosion, 574 
Tides, argument* from, as to internal condi- 
tion of the globe, 69 ; cause and varying 
height of, 556 ; erosion by, 574 
Tiefen-gesteine of Rosenbusch, 197 
f^27 
1090 

Tilestones, 953, 961 

Till. See Boulder-clay 

Tillodonts, 1228, 1243 

Tillothcriiim, 1228, 1243 

Timanoceras, 986 

Tinguaite, 208, 221, 223 

Tin-ore, veins of round granite bosses, 809 

Tlmceras, 1228*, 1229, 1243 

Tinodon, 1159 

Tirolian Series, 1106 

TiroUtes, 1089 

Tissotia, 1173 

Titanic acid, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 
87 

Titanic iron, 96 ; artificially formed, 413 
Tltcmichthys, 988 
Titanite, 104 

Titanium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83, 85 ; combinations of, 85 
Tltanomys, 1254 
Titanop>s, 1249 
Titanosaurus, 1173 
Tita7iosiLch%LS, 1089 
Titanotherium, 1249, 1265 
Titanotherium Beds, 1260 
Tithonian, 1148, 1156, 1160 
Toads, fossil, 1271 
Toadstone, 1041 
Toarcian Stage (Lias), 1151 
ToMtes, 1112 
Tomaculum, 923 
Tonalite, 224 

Tonga Islands, submarine eruptions of, 334, 
335 ; elevation of, 621 
Tongrian Stage, 1253, 1256, 1258, 1259 
Torbanite, 185 
Tordlella, 915 
Torkia, 1086 
Tornocera.% 986 
Torrejon Group, 1243 

Torridon Sandstone, evidence of slow deposi- 
tion of, 76 ; arkose of, 167 ; vesicular 
pebbles in, 348 ; dykes of, in Lewisian 
gneiss, 665*, shearing of, 682*, 683* ; 
tension ruptures in, 684* ; stratigraphical 
position of, 793*, 883 ; detailed account 
of, 890 ; possible traces of organisms in, 
891, glacial-like characters of, 1309 
Tors, origin of, 456, 457* 

Torsion, joints due to, 661 
Tortoises, fossil, 1231 
Tortonian Stage, 1266, 1270, 1271 
Toscanite, 228 
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Tota/tius^ 1254 
Tourmalme. 104, 163 
Toiirmaliiie-scliist, 254 
Tomster, 1168 
Toxodmitia, 1273 
Trachodon, 1176, 1217 
Trachi/ceras, 1089 
Trachyd crm a, 9 6 1 
TracTiydolerites, 228 
Trachyim'ct^ 984 

Trachji^e, 225, 227 ; forms domes, 323, 329, 
761 ; place of, in Tolcanic sequence, 350 ; 
metamorpliisni by,' 770 
Traclij’te-glass, 227 
Tracbytic andesite, 229 
Tracliytoid structure, 152, 196 
Trade Winds, 22, 560 
Tragoceras, 1278 
Tmgulnhyus, 1249 
Tragulus, 1297 

Transition Rocks, 861, 916, 933 
Trapezium, 1136 
Trass, 175, 271 
Travertine, 191, 476, 531, 611 
Trechomys, 1234 

Trees, erect, in sandstone, 650*, 654* ; 
chronological indications furnished by, 
654*, 655* ; in basalt, 758* 763 
Tree-ferns, fossil, 1026, 1066 
Tremadoc Slates, 921, 922, 945 
Tremmiotus, 1109 
Trematis, 939 
Trematdholus, 915 
Trematosan rus, 1089 
Tremolite, 101 
Trenton Group, 978 
Tretoceras, 955 
Tretostermm, 1147 
Triacanthodon, 1128* 

Tnarthrus, 941 

Triassic system, origin of name of, 1084 : 
remains of volcanic action in, 349, 1099, 
1102 ; footprints in sandstone of, 644* ; 
sections at top of, 649*, 652* ; meta- 
morphism of parts of, 804, 1099, 1105 ; 
description of, 1084 ; lagoon phase of, 

1084 ; pelagic phase of, 1085 ; flora of, 

1085 ; fauna of, 1086 ; in Britain, 1091 ; 
in Central Europe, 1095 ; in S.-W. Europe, 
1098 ; in Scandinavia, 1098 ; in the Alpine 
region, 1098-1104; in Asia, 1106-1108: 
in Arctic Ocean, 1108 ; in Australasia, 
1108 ; in Africa, 1109 

Tricentes, 1243 
Triceratoj^s, 1176 
Trichech'us, 1285 
Triconodon, 1128*, 1159 
Tridymite, 95 ; artificial, 407, 413 
Tfigeria, 986 

Trigonia, 1103, 1116, 1118*, 1119*, 1169, 
1245, 1300 , • 

Trigonocarpus, 1028 
Trigomdus, 1088 
Trigonogrcptus, 946 


Trigunolestes, 1243 
Trigov obpiv. ''f . 1168 

Triis"duit, 1213 ^ 

Trilobites as characteristic fossils, 837 ; 
phylogeny of, 836, 847 ; earliest forms of,.. 
912*, 913 ; eyes of, 914 ; great profusion 
of, in Silurian time, 940, 974 ; diminution 
of, in Devonian period. 981 ; still further 
waning of, in ( 'arl.iouifcrovi^ time 1023 ; 
last found in Permian rocks, 1066 
Trdnph r.y mi, 1294 
Tnn-iU'di,!, 963 

Trimerocephalus, 941, 985, 994 
Trimeroceras, 940 
Tringa, 1254 
Trinity formation, 1212 
Trinudeus^ 941* 

Trionyx. 1214, 1231, 1251, 1297 
Triplesia, 948* 

Triplopus, 1243 , 

Tripoli powder (tripolite), 95, 179, 610 

Triprkxlrni. 1179 

Tristan d'Acunha, 341, 347 

Tristidims, 1043 

Tridiphopfpnts. 1005 

Triku, 1202, 1282 

Tritonofiisus, 1277 

Tritons, fossil, 1287 

Trivia, 1245, 1277 

Trochammina, 1020 

Trodiocems, 955, 962* 

TrochocyatJms, 1167, 1300 
Trochocyst'ites, 912 
Trochoneinct, 915 
Trochosmilia, 1167 

TrocJmis, 962*, 1117, 1170, 1253, 1267, 1277 
Trocolites, 949 
Troctolite, 232 
Troglodytes, 1297 
Trogons, fossil, 1254 
1285 

]90, 325 

Troostocrinus, 939 
Trophon, 1280*, 1330* 

Tropidornfis. 1006 
Troiiid'deplus, 984 

0)7 of )/■<!, 1287 

1089 

Truncatulina, 1257 
Tryhlidhim, 940 
Trygon, 1261 
TuUcaidis, 1073 

Tufa, calcareous, 191, 476, 531 ; as a Paleo- 
lithic deposit, 1350 

Tuff, volcanic, 159, 172, 174*, 271, 276, 
753 ; submarine, 339 ; importance of, in 
the inyestigation of former volcanic action, 
754 ; fossiliferous, 755 ; examples of, 755- 
762 

Tuffeau, 166 

Tulip-tree, fossil, 1165, 1276 
Tunbridge Wells Sand, 1184, 

Tundras, 161, 460, 528, 606 
Tunny, fossil, 1287 
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*rurbariaii Epochs in Glacial Period, 1313 
TuTbimlia, 1238, 1257 
Turbo, 1066, 1101, 1117, 1170 
Turbonilla, 1282 

Turf, protective influence of a layer of, 602 
Tiironiaii, 1182, 1191, 1194, 1196, 1200, 
1204, 1205, 1206, 1207 
Tiirrilepas, 941 
Turrilites, 1170* 

Twrrltdla, 1117, 1211, 1226, 1253, 1267, 
1277 

Turtletj, fossil, 1231 
Tuscaloosa Formation, 1212 
Tuscan Formation (California), 1272 
Tuscany, lagoons of, 314 
Tuscarora Deep, 41 
Tuvalian group, 1106 
Ti/losaurus, 1215 
Ti/lostoma, 1212 

1257 

V./.v'. 1272 

Tyj}otherla, 1273 

• 

Uinta Group, 1243 

Uinta type of mountain structure, 1368 
Ulutacrmus, 1168, 1193 
Uintacyon, 1229, 1243 
Uintaite, 186 
Uintatheriidas, 1229 
Umtathermm., 1228*, 1229, 1243. 
Uintatherium Beds, 1243 
Ullmaunia, 1065 

Ulmic substances in soil, 450, 598 
Ulnms, 1263, 1292 
Ulodendron, 1004 
Umia Group, 1160 
Vnciiiulus, 986 
Unchtes, 985*, 986 

Unconformability, 653 ; deceptive appear- 
ance of, 687* ; examples of, 793* ; account 
of, 820* ; suggested intercontinental extent 
of some examples of, 881 ; value of, in 
mountain-structure, 1372 

Underground water, 465 
Uiigula, 926 

Ungulates, fossil, 1227, 1237, 1249, 1255, 
1273, 1295 

Ungulite Sandstone, 926 
Uniformitarianism in geology, 3, 76 
Unio, early forms ot; 1088 ; fossil species of, 
1147, 1185, 1250, 1270, 1294, 1297 
United States, geological maps of, 10 ; sand- 
stones of, 165 ; bauxite of, 169 ; shales 
of, 170 ; petroleum of, 185, 318 ; onyx- 
marble of, 191 ; granites of, 207 : quartz- 
porphyries of, 209 ; rhyolites of, 210, 212, 
213, 306 ; felsites of, 215 ; basalts of, 
235, 236 ; greenstone-schists of, 252 ; ex- 
tinct volcanoes of, 278; lava -fields of, 
#305 ; carbonic acid emanations in, 314 ; 
gas regions 318 ; explosion lake in, 
325 ; crater lake in, 325 ; crowded cinder 
cones of, 327 ; fissure eruptions in, 344 


349 ; youngest eruptions of, in, 345, 349 ; 
petrographical sequence in (Nevada), 350 ; 
earthquakes of, 360, 372 ; uprise of land in, 
382 ; deformation of region of Great -Lakes, 
387 ; gravity measurements in, 396 ; 
range of temperature in, 434 ; erosion of 
lake basins by wind in, 437 ; red earth of, 
458 ; rock-pillars in, 463 ; Bad Lands of, 
464* ; mineral springs of, 471 ; rivers of, 
482, 484, 486, 492, 495, 502, 503, 504 ; 
evaporation and rainfall in, 483 ; lagoons 
and coast barriers of, 513*, 581 ; salt and 
bitter lakes of, 526*, 531 ; frozen lakes of, 
532 ; glaciers of, 540 ; mangrove swamps 
and morasses of, 609 : phosphatic deposits 
of, 627 ; monoclinal folds in, 671 ; Appa- 
lachian structure in, 676* ; petrographic 
provinces in, 708, 709 ; laccolites of, 736 ; 
volcanic necks in, 748* ; succession of vol- 
canic records in, 761 ; metainorphism in, 
803 ; literature of ore depctsiis of, 807 
United States, Pre-Cambrian rocks of, 905 ; 
Cambrian formations in, 930 ; Silurian, 9 77 ; 
Devonian, 997 ; Old Bed Sandstone, 1013 ; 
Carboniferous, 1061 ; Permian, 1080 ; 
Trias, 1109 ; Jurassic, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 
1210 ; Eocene, 1223, 1241 ; Oligoceue, 
1249, 1260 ; Miocene, 1261, 1265, 1272 ; 
Pliocene, 1298 ; glaciation of, 1303, 1305, 
1307, 1340 ; loess of, 1351 ; post-glacial 
or recent series in, 1361 
Unstratified structure, 136 
Unstratified Bocks, descriVjed, 195 
Upheaval at volcanic centres, 310 ; by earth- 
quakes, 374, 376 ; effect of, on rivers, 374, 
487 ; secular, 377 ; evidence for, 381 ; 
causes of, 392 ; local, may sometimes be 
due to chemical changes, 400, 453 ; proofs 
of, in Pacific Ocean, 621 ; in Atlantic 
basin, 622 
Uptonia, 1151 

Uralian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Uralite, 101 
Uralitisation, 790 
Urao, 190 
UrencJielys, 1173 

Urgonian, 1185, 1196, 1197, 1212 

Uriconiau, 896 

Urocordylus, 1033, 1068 

Ur one? thus, 1031 

Ursits, 1287, 1291, 1297, 1355 

Urns, 1338, 1356 

Utznach, lignites of, 1338, 1339 

VagineUa, 1271 
Vagitwmra!^, 940 
VagumluLa, 1133, 1242 
Valleys, longitudinal and transverse, 51, 
1384 ; sometimes begun by earthquakes, 
372, 375 ; possible rate of erosion of, 592 ; 
causes determining direction of, 1384 ; 
not usually coincident with synclines or 
faults, 1384*; mainly the work of erosion, 
I 1384 
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Valanginien, 1196, 1197, 1204, 1206 

Vahata, 1147, 1287, 1333 

Viilvulina, 1020 

Vamniis, 1295, 1297 

Variolite, 233 

Vasv.vi, 1272 

Vectisav.riis, 1173 

Vegetation, alleged influence of, in furnishing 
tlie atmosphere with free oxygen, 35 ; 
conversion of, into coal, 427 ; destroyed by 
animals, 602 
Vein-cpiartz, 195 

Veins, different kinds of, 738 ; igneous or 
eruptive, 205’''', 207, 287^, 738'®^; contem- 
T'oraneous. 738, 741 ; segregation, 741 ; 
or .saiiilsioiu:, 665*, 759* ; mineral, 469, 
812 

Vein-stones, 812, 814 
lYlutina^ 1285 
Veneriamliai 1231, 1299 
Ventriculites, 1166*, 1167 
Vents, volcanic, fissures not necessary for 
production of, 279 ; elevation and sub- 
sidence at, 310, 338 ; linear arrangement 
of, 341, 347. See Necks 
Venus, 1169, 1267, 1277 
Vermetiis, 1236, 1283 
Vemeuilia, 986 
Verrucano, 1055, 1076 
Vertebraria, 1059, 1107 
Vertebrata, first traces of, 942 
VeHicordia, 1283 

Vesicles with liquid and gas in rocks, 143, 
144* 

Vesicular structure, 133, 134*, 272, 306*, 
753, 760 

Ves 2 )ertiliavus, 1237 

Vesuvian type of volcano, 264, 322, 343, 
762 ; successive phases of, 278 
Vesuvianite, 103 

Vesuvius, volcanic phenomena of, 174, 267, 
268, 269, 271, 273, 274, 275, 276,277, 
280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 
288*, 289, 291, 293, 294, 298, 299, 300, 
302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 309, 310, 
311, 312, 323, 326, 332, 342 ; literature 
of, 267 ; section of, 332 ; began as a suT)- 
marine volcano, 336 
]'e:):illuni, 973 
ItHhurnites, 1213 
Viburnum, 1164, 1236, 1252 
Vieari/a, 1185 

Vicksburg Beds, 1242, 1260 
XTetoria, 1223 

Vienna Sandstone, 1205, 1223, 1239 . 

Villafranchiau Stage, 1292 

Vines, fossil, 1247 

Vipera,^. 1287 

Virgatites, 1167 

Virgulian (Kimeridgian), 1145, 1148, 1149, 
1153 

Viridite, 157 . ’ 

VHii>hElnun 1211 
1235 


Vitreous, 89, 131, 139, 196, 272 
Vitrina, 1245, 1352 
Vitidinct, 986 
Vivara, Isle of, 290, 338 
Viverra, 1254, 1278 
Viven'dvus, 1229, 1243 
Viviaiiite, 107, 831 

T7V/w,-/vs 1147, 1201, 1230, 1250, 1268, 
1281, 1291. 1297, 1334 
Vlasta, 940 
Vogesite, 219, 220 
Volhorthella, 926 

Volcanic action, account of, 262, 276 ; not 
necessarily 280, 352, 355 ; 

connection <.)r, wiiii :riiiiospheric pressure, 
281-283; siipiioscd reliitiori of, to sun-spots, 

283 ; pi‘rioiiii:ii y of. 2S.‘! ; paroxysmal, 

284 ; influence of, on springs, 285 ; steam 
in, 266, 285, 286, 291 ; (‘xplosions of, 
289 ; connected with su))siden(‘e and 
elevation, 310 ; to he studied in couuee- 
tion with its ancient manifestations, 320 ; 
submarine, 332-342 ; sequence of erupl^l 
materials in, 339, 349, 706, 886 ; in past 
geological time, 348 ; quiescence of, in 
Mesozoic time, 348, 349, 1082 ; (jauses of, 
351 ; possil)ly connected with earth 
movements, 358 ; relation of, to earth- 
quakes, 369 ; cycles of, 713 ; relative 
dates of, shown by fossils, 720 ; records 
of ancient submarine, 755'‘^"-758* ; records 
of subaerial, 758* ; destruction of life, 
caused l:>y, 828 ; terrestrial features due 
to, 1375 

Volcanic cycle, 713 

Volcanic fragmental rocks, 172, 273, 276, 
292 ; cones, 264, 320, 1375 ; gases ami 
vapours, 265 ; sublimates, 269 ; water, 
270, 311 ; steam, 285, 286 ; explosions, 
289 

Volcanic islands, literature of, 336 ; marine 
erosion of, 333, 334, 339 
Volcanic rocks, petrography of, 196 -243 ; 
occurrence of, in inodern volcanoes, 262- 
358 ; alternation of basic and acid, from 
same vent, 712, 764, 7f>l ; occurrence of. 
in architecture of earth’s crust, 719, 753 ; 
intrusive, 721; contemporaucop • 753; 
quiescence of, during Mesozoufumic in 
Europe, 761 

Voleauism, Volcanicity, 262, 320 
Volcanoes, as evidence of the earth’s internal 
heal, 60 ; detailed account of, 262 ; 
definition of term, 263 ; drilling of vmits 
by, ‘263; fissure eru|)tions of, 264, 342 ; 
Vesuvian type ©f, 264, 322, 343, 762 ; 
products of, 206 ; active, dormant, and 
extinct, 277 ; Bites of, 27B ; notm^cessarily 
dependant on lines of fissure, 279 ; ordi- 
nary pbase of active, 281 ; conditions of 
: eruption of, 281 ; inuflodicity of activity <i|; 
283 ; paroxysms of, 281 general setiueuce 
of events in eruyflions of, 284 ; discharges 
of incandescent dust from, 286 ; traces o 
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earliest eruptions of. 292 ; ejection of dust 
and stoTM-s IVoin, 292 ; emission of lava 
from, 296 ; elevation and subsidence at, 
310 ; solfataric stage of, 278, 2S9, 313 ; 
structure of, 319 ; monogene and poly- 
gene cones of, 322, 324 ; Bedded and Borne, 
324 ; calderas of, 290, 324, 326 ; 

“Massive,” or “Homogeneous,” 330; 
most frequent structural type of, 330 ; 
parasitic cones of, 326, 331 ; sxibmarine, 
3-‘>2 ; abiindnni-, over the oceans, 340; 
S(m lienee of potrogrnplde types at, 339, 
3^9, 712, 754, 761 ; linear grouping of, 
341, 347 ; geograpliical distribution of, 
346 ; number of active, 346 ; distribution 
of, in time, 348 ; records of three types 
of, in geological history, 763 ; plateau 
type of, 763 ; puy type of, 764, 1044 
Volga River, affected 1)y eaidh’s rotation, 
23 ; slope of channel of, 486 
Volgian Stage, 1157, 1207 
Volkmaniiia^ 1036 
Vo^ia, 1065, 1085, 1086^' 

Voluta, 1231, 1261, 1271, 1277, 1286^ 
VolutUUJm, 1170, 1225•^ 1248 
Volmria^ 1237 
Vulcanello, 323* 

Vulcano, 267, 269, 274, 275, 282, 283, 299, 
300, 303, 313, 314, 339 
. VnMfa, 1233 
Vulsinite, 227 

Waagenoeeras, 1067 
Waccamaw Group, 1298 
Waclce, 168 
Wad, 97 

Wadhurst Clay, 1184 
Wagtails, fossil, 1254 
Waipara Formation, 1246 
Wakhia, 1029, 1065 

Waldheinua, 990, 1135, 1245, 1261, 1300 
Walnut, fossil, 1165, 1276 
Walrus, fossil, 1287 
Warminster Beds, 1182, 1189 
Wasatch Group, 1243 % m 

Washita Formation, 12li, | 

Water, vapour of, in atnios];*iere,» 37,^ 
dimiiy'‘> ‘^s thermal resistance of rocks, 
64; p^. .portion of,| in plder par^ of 
earth’s crust, 87 ; aperatii|i of if€k% by 
meteoric, 156, 448? 45^^69, SlS p^jpu- 
ence of, in volcanic action, 266, 270, 
353 ; drainage deranged' b/lava-streams, 
309 ; iidiuence of heated, 409 ; presence 
of, in all rocks, 409 ; permeating power 
of, increased l)y heat, 410 ; solvent power 
of, 410 ; tl::^ pov.i-r cvc.-t.-l l>y carbonic 
acid, 411 ; :ii'. I '- y in-:;.;. Ml ; aehaviour 
of, at high temperatures, 413 ; ' never 
chemically pure, 414 ; three conditions 
447 ; circulation of, over the surface 
of the globe, 44€ ; underground circula- 
tion of, 465 ; soft and hard, 470 ; com- 
position of river, 488 ; chemical composi- 


tion of, in relation to mineral matter in 
suspension, 491, 495, 522 ; result of 
commingling of salt and fresh, 491, 511, 
5y 5 ; freezing of, and consequent expan- 
sion, 531 ; expulsion of, in contact- 
metamorphism, 768 ; subterranean circu- 
lation of, invoked in explanation of 
mineral veins, 809 

Waterfalls, sometimes caused by earthquakes, 
374 ; relation of, to rocks of channel, 
485 ; causes of, 500, 502 
Water-ice, 189 

Water-level, alteration of, 446, 556, 562 ; in 
underground rocks, 466 
Water-lilies, fossil, 1251, 1270 
Water-lime (Silurian), 977 
Watersheds, 1383 ; less permanent than 
drainage lines, 1383; migration of, 
1383 

Waterstones (Trias), 1091 
Waves, earthquake, 361 ; raised in the sea 
by earthquakes, 375 ; on the sea, 561, 
567-574 , ■ 

Weald, delta of, 1181, 1185 
Wealden Series, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1198, 
1203 

Weasels, fossil, 1249 

Weathering, general account of, 453 ; ex- 
amples of, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 102, 
106, 108, 141, 208, 210, 310, 449, 451, 
452, 465*, 762*, 1377, 1378*, 1380*; 
universality of, 110, 764 ; aids from, in the 
investigation of rocks, *110; depth of, 
111, 452 ; caused by rain, 449 ; rate of, 
451, 452, 458 ; importance of, in search 
for fossils, 849, 851 ; varying influence 
of, in the excavation of valleys, 1385 
Wehrlite, 240 
Weichselia., 1185 
Weiss- stein, 258 
Wells, 467 

Wemmelian, 1234, 1238 
Weiigen Beds, 1101, 1102, 1106 
Wenlock Group, 945, 953, 955 
Werfen Beds, 1101, 1102, 1106 
Westphalian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Whales, fossil, 1261, 1287, 1316 
Whet-slate, 171, 172 
Whin Sill of Northumberland, 733* 

White, as a colour of rocks, 138 
White-leaved-Oak Black Shales, 923 
White Lias, 1094 
White River Series, 1249, 1260 
White trap, 741, 775 
962* 

/ft, 1253 

W'iddrmgUmites, 1096, 1257 
Widmanstatten figures in meteorites, 17 
William sonia, 1112, 1113* 

Willow, fossil, 1165, 1204, 1224, 1247, 
1276, 1287 ; Arctic, 1288 
Wilsonuu 956, 986 

Wind, transporting j)ower of, 302 ; measure- 
ments of velocity of, 432 ; geological 
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effects of, 434 ; transporting capacity of, 
435 ; transports volcanic dust to great 
>•' distances, 293, 295, 445 ; transports seeds, 
445 ; indications of direction of, 
preserved among sedimentary strata, 
644 

Wolf, fossil, 1287, 1336, 1356, 1358 
Wollastonite, artificial production of, 411, 
413 

Wombats, fossil, 1299 

Wood, conversion of, into coal, 427 ; fossil, 
474* ; abundant drift of, in Arctic seas, 
5S1 ; fossilisation of, 830 
Wood-opal, 95 
Woodocrinus, 1022 
Woodpeckers, fossil, 1254 
Woodstock Group (Eocene), 1241 
Woolliope Limestone, 953, 955 
Woolwich and Reading Beds, 1229, 1230 
Worms, transport of soil by, 460, 600 
Wiirtzilite, 186 

1231 

iiod!sr,i,s, 1057, 1108 
Xenolitlis, 776 
Xenomorpliic, 89 
Xenon in air, 36 
Xemphom, 1282 
Xiphocaris, 959 
XiphodoH, 1234, 1253 
XipJioieuihis, 1137 
Xylobius^ 1032 
Xylotile, 105 

Yakutsk, frozen soil of, 60, 61, 62 / 

Yang-tse-Kiang, 506 
Yellow as a colour of rocks, 139 ^ / 

Yellow River, 506 


Yellowstone National Park, 273- 306, 315, 
317, 319, 350, 434, 610 
Yew, fossil, 1287, 1338 
Toldia, 1215, 1272, 1286, 1315, 1330* 
Yoldia-Clay, 1333 
Yorktown Beds, 1272 
Ypresian, 1234, 1235, 1236 
YucciteSi 1206 

Zamiophyllum^ 1210 
1158 

Z 1086 

Zamites, 1086, 1165 
Zanclean, 1291, 1292 
Zandodon, 1089 

Zante, bituminous eruptions at, 358 
Zapimntis, 984, 1017*, 1021 
Zechstein, 1064, 1072 
Zdlanm^ 1136 

Zeolites, 99, 104 ; formation of, in Roman 
bricks, 411 ; can be formed in ice-cold 
water, 411 ; artificial production of, 414 ; 
formation of, in ocean - abysses, nSO, 
585 

Zeuglodoih 1242 
Zinc, in ironstone, 188 
Zinnwaldite, 101 

’ Zircon, 104, 163, 164 ; artifically formed, 
413 

Ziziphm^ 1258 
Zoisite, 99, 103, 790 

Zones, palaeontological, 843, 860. For ex- 
,„^^^amples see the account of the Mesozoic 
Q, ^ "fpKjnations in Book VI. pass! in . 

Zfijker'vZee, projected reclamation of, 516 
: Yygop^^p^ 1066 
Zygos^i^MS, 1068 
Zygos^rk, 940 
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